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CHAFIEB  L 

B1B0DUCES  TUE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS. 

Hiur-hidden  behind  a  tall  hedge  of 

roses,  which  ran  round  a  pmall  piece  uf 
artiiicial  water,  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  llu; 
centre,  a  peucliy-cheeked  young  girl  waii 
busy  clipping  withered  blossoms  and 
deed  leaves,  emging  cheerily  the  while. 
IThen  we  say  that  the  girl's  business 
was  with  decayed  flowers  and  dry  twigs, 
we  give  lior  credit  for  a  good  intention  ; 
the  doltiiul  fact  beinpj  that,  along  witli 
liie  old  and  faded  ones,  perfectly  fresh 
mei^  and  piomitbg  buds,  not  a  few 
itiewed  the  giound  wherever  she  had 
pased.  But  could  any  one  hold  her 
responsible  for  these  trespasses  who 
contrasted  the  ponderous  garden-scis- 
sors in  her  grasp  with  the  plump  tiny 
lumda  which  tried  to  wield  Ihem  f 

Menwhile,  aqnaini-loohing  figoxe  in 
a  itaped  cotton  cap  and  green  vptont 
Vider  cover  of  a  row  of  mulberry-trees, 
wag  limping  stealthily  along  towards  the 
pond.    Once  there,  the  man — for  a  man 
itwas^  and  an  old  man,  and  certainly 
ene  ol  the  n^ieet  men  atiye-*-we]l,  the 
man  stood  waiting  a  Um  seconds,  then, 
biding  his  time,  crossed  on  tiptoe  the 
short  open  space  between  the  row  of 
trees  and  the  |K)nd  ;  and,  when  only  se- 
p&iated  from  the  girl  by  the  thickness 
offtlw  hedge  of  raeee,  he  roared  oul^ 
**!  catch  you  at  it  again,  Signorina.'' 

The  Signorina  jumped  back  in  great 
liarm,  and  cried,  "  How  rude  of  you, 
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Barnaby  ;  you  have  startled  me  out  of 
my  senses." 

wish  I  could  startle  yon  out  of 
your  wicked  ways,  but  that  I  can't 

How  many  times  haven't  I  told  you  to 
let  tlie  flowers  alone  !  You  have  a  gar- 
den of  your  own,  haven't  you,  and  scift- 
80 ra  of  your  own,  haven't  you?" 

"I  have  lodt  mine,"  pleaded  the 
youthfiil  offender. 

"So  much  the  better  for  these  poor 
things  of  God.  Fme  \\  i  k  you  have  made 
of  it,"  pursued  the  old  gardener,  pointing 
to  the  hedge  and  to  the  "rosy  way"  on  the 
groun<l,  with  which  she  ha«.l  marked  lier 
prugrc^  ;  a  hailstorm  could  not  have 
.done  worse.  And  who  will  have  to  bear 
the  blame  when  the  whole  town  coniea 
n  J)  for  the  feast  1  "SVh  v ,  t  hat  old  dotard, 
Barnahy  ;  that  good-for-nothing  Bar- 
naby. jJotards  and  good-for-nothings 
yourselves,  confounded  ignoramuses." 

**Yoa  needn't  beOow  so^  I  am  not 
dea^^remonstrated  the  Signorina ;  you 
are  always  in  a  rage  with  some  one  or 
other.  I  don't  wonder  they  call  you 
Iladetaky.'* 

This  cut  on  a  bleeding  wound  brought 
the  old  man's  ezssperation  to  a  pitch  of 
fury.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  stood  gasping  for  a  moment ; 
then,  probably  finding  no  words  aderpiato 
to  his  pa.-5aiou,  lie  ni:i*ie  a  pull  at  his 
cap,  threw  it  on  the  ground^  picked  it 
up,  walked  two  steps  away,  came  back, 
and  said  solemnly,  "  Will  you  give  mo 
my  scissozt  j  yes  or  no,  Signora  Padrona  T 

Whenever  he  called  her  '*Signoca 
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Padrona,"  Bamaby  vms  in  high  dudgeon. 
She  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  much,  as 
slu)  only  said,  "  Presently/'  making;  m 
Uie  meantimd  the  most  of  her  riiort 
preeiimed  tenure  of  the  scisaots.  Bar- 
nal^,  without  ftirther  parley,  tunned  into 
the  green  inclomire,  and  j^ve  chase. 
Will-o'-tlie-Wisp  skipped  along  to  avoid 
purHuit,  snipping  right  and  left  at  ran- 
dom, and  laughing  heartily.  All  at 
onoe  she  stopped,  gaTS  a  &mt  cty,  and 
lo  I  the  twist  of  keen  merriment  in  her 
fecc  gave  way  to  that  particular  and  not 
over  (iignified  grimace  about  tlie  mouth 
which  is  a  forerunner  of  tears.  In  her 
precipitation  to  do  havoc,  Miss  Rose  had 
caught  one  of  her  thumbs  between  the 
handles  of  the  scisBOZS. 

Here  was  a  piece  of  poetical  justice, 
which  one,  evon  under  smaller  provoca- 
tion tlian  our  old  fellow,  might  well  be 
tempted  to  turn  to  account  as  a  text  for 
a  little  moral  lectoie.  But  Bamaby  was 
a  poor  hand  at  moraUsing,  and  no 
amount  of  poetical  or  unpoetical  justiee 
could  ever  reconcile  him  to  a  eonsum* 
mation  which  entailed  pain  on  his  young 
mistress.  Por,  be  it  said  to  Ids  honour 
or  to  lus  shame^  cioes  grained  and  grum- 
Uing,  and  full  of  sound  and  fiuy  as  he 
was,  the  least  of  the  little  distresses  of 
this  pet  of  his  was  enough  to  make  him 
as  chicken-hearted  as  could  be. 

The  echo  of  Miss  liose's  faint  cry  had 
barely  died  away  era  Bamaby  was  by 
her  side,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  his 
two  arms  round  her  had  drawn  her  close 
to  him.    "  What  is  it  ?  where  is  it  ? " 

"  Here/'  sobbed  Ivose,  showing  the  in- 
jured thumb ;  and,  with  the  effort  of 
speaking,  down  diupped  two  big  tears. 

Don%  don%  my  darling,"  cried  the 
good  old  fellow,  raising  the  small  hand 
to  his  lips,  previous  to  its  inspection. 
"  It's  nothing  ;  it  will  be  soon  all  right 
Yon  see  the  skin  is  not  broken — only  a 
little  pinch.  We'll  rub  the  pain  away 
in  no  time  and  he  beigan  rubbing  with 
great  care.  There  were  coaxing  and 
caressing  tones  in  his  voice  now,  which 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  finding 
in  it  a  moment  before.  Even  the  hotch- 
potch of  grimacing,  tumble-down  fea- 
tures, which  made  him  a  remarkably 


ugly  man,  had  settled  into  something 
almost  agreeable  to  look  at.  so  intenw; 
was  the  geutle  and  tender  ieeiing  wliicli 
lighted  tihem  fimm  within. 

"  There,  the  smart  is  over,  isn't  it ! 
Kot  quite  yett  but  almost — well,  we 
must  conjure  it  awavT^y  a  little  magic 
and,  putting  the  thumb  on  a  level  with 
his  mouth,  he  lirst  mumbled  some  inar- 
ticulate sounds^  and  than  hiew  noisily 
oyer  it   "There^  it  ia  gone  iiow>  and 
we  can  smile  again"   In  spite  of  some 
effort  to  the  contrarv,  the  comers  of  the 
pouting  mouth  had  l>p.,n!n  to  rtd;ix,  "^'hon 
a  shrill  soimd,  something  like  a  colt'a 
neigh,  caught  her  ear.    "  Here  is  Vin- 
censino,"  she  said,  disengaging  herself 
from  tho  old  man's  arms ;   "  don't 
tell  him  I  have  been  crying."  And, 
passing  a  comer  of  her  long-sleeved 
])inafore  over  her  eyes,  she  answered  the 
signal  in  Liic  same  key.     WoU  might 
Was  Boss  be  ashamed'  of  being  fi>und 
out  to  have  been  crying^  for,  youngs 
two  years  as  she  looked,  she  was  not  tiie 
less  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Presently   hove  in   sight,  capering 
towards  the  pond,  the  slLoi  tigure  of  a 
bare-headed  and  tonsured  laid,  in  the 
long  and  not  over-graceful  robe  of  a 
Seminarist.    "Is  the  rehearsal  overt" 
asked  Miss  Kose,  the  moment  he  was 
close  to  her.    lie  did  not  reply  to  the 
question,  but,  with  a  sharp  glance  at  her, 
he  said,  "  You  have  been  crying and, 
turning  quickly  on  Bamaby,  added,  witb 
a  significant  stamp  of  the  foot,    it  is 
you  who  made  her  cry."    Baniahy  burst 
into  a  contemptuous  laugh,  and,  mimick- 
ing the  tre))le  anil  gesture  of  the  young 
orator  most  pointedly,  repeated  word  for 
word  the  new-oomtt's  address  to  him* 
self ;  then,  resuming  his  mitural  gruff 
voice,  he  went  on  cuttingly,  "  Of  course, 
it  was  I  who  made  her  cry ;  who  else 
could  it  be,  1  should  like  to  know? 
Whenever  there  is  mischief  done,  de- 
pend on  it  Bamaby  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it    Bamaby  feeds  on  babies,  thies 
weeks'  old  boys  for  breakfast^  aix  weeks* 
old  girls  fiir  dinner,  and  so  on.  Nay, 
now  that  I   tliink  of  it,  1  hnd  better 
take  to  my  heels,  or  for  certain  i  slmli 
bo  whipped  by  his  Reverence.    Hal  ha!  I 
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ha !  con£>iuided  brats  ! "  was  the  ah  irafo 
winding-np.  "Their  lips  are  still  moist 
with  mother's  milk,  and  they  give  them- 
nhrw  tin  of  authority.  I  have  no  pa- 
tienoe  with  tiMin."  Haviiig  thus  deli> 
Tared  bis  opinion^  Bomaby  picked  np 
the  shears,  and  walked  awa}^  in  sullen 
majeaty.  To  avoid  misconception,  let 
as  here  state  distinctly  tha^  next  to 
Rose  and  Hose's  father,  Vincenzo  was 
Bimaby's  greatest  ftvonrite.  Bnt^  by 
laying  at  bis  door  Hose's  tears,  Vincenzo 
had  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  the  old 
fire-eater  had  instantly  shown  fight. 

The  lad  looked  after  him  and  said, 
"  Ugly-and-GooU  seems  uncoumionly 
iOQcby  this  aftemooiL*' 

"To  tell  the  ttntii,"  replied  Eose,  "  I 
bare  worried  him  too  much  and  she 
confessed  lu-r  fieaks  with  Uie  sdasozB 
and  her  mishnp. 

Ugly-and-Good  {l/ruliu  t  lu&no)  is  the 
ume  given  in  Italy  to  an  excellent  sort 
«f  winter  pear,  bimng  a  very  rugged 
exterior.    It  was  Barnaby's  legitimate 
nickname,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
cepted by  him,  though  with  a  slight 
tariante^  vii  the  modest  addition  of  a 
mK  before  ^ood.   It  was  only  lately  that 
ikw  scamps  in  the  village  had  taken  to 
calling  bim  "  Hadetzky."   The  Austrian 
field-marshal  at  that  epoch  (1848)  was 
acting  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
drama  of  contemporaneous  events.  This 
foolitih  appellation,  disapproved  as  it  was 
the  xnajoritj  in  tile  village,  would 
We  fallen  into  disuse  of  itself  bad  not 
^*^^yi  l>y  resenting  it  violently,  given 
it  the  whet  that  it  wanted.     Of  all 
pleasures*,  the  one  most  rarely  resisted 
young  people,  especially  by  boys,  is 
tsit  of  working  an  old  man  into  a 
potion. 

"By-the-by,"  said  Pvose,  "bow  did 
ike  rehearsal  come  otf  f 

•*  Not  come  off  at  all,"  was  the  reply. 
*  The  musicians  are  all  at  the  Palazzo, 
^  the  bass-viol  is  missing.  The  Signor 
ATToeato  has  sent  oat  scoots  to  meet 
the  porters,  who  aie  to  bring  it.  Let  us  go 
to  the  Belvedere,  and  watch  for  the  men." 

Tliey  .skirted  the  row  of  mulberry- 
Ufcta  which  had  masked  Barnaby^s 
approach,  went  down  a  few  steps,  thien 


turned  to  the  l^^ft  into  a  vine-covered 
walk,  which  led  them  straight  to  the 
Belvedere.  It  looked  over  the  village 
and  the  zigzags  of  tbe  gently  rising 
road,  and  commanded  a  pretty  eztenshre 
view  of  the  plain,  down  to  the  red-tiled 
roofs  of  the  nearest  town.  Kose  sat 
(l(»wn.  and,  producing  from  her  pocket  a 
small  box  of  vari-coloured  beads,  an 
unfinished  purse,  and  sewing  materials, 
said,  **  WbUe  we  are  waiting,  I  may  ss 
well  do  a  row  or  two  of  your  purse. 
It's  pretty,  isn't  it,  Vincenzo?"  8he 
called  him  Vincenzo  without  ceremony, 
spe^iking  to  liiiii  m  the  familiar  set  oml 
person  of  tlie  singular;  but  he  always 
addressed  her  in  tbe  defisrential  tbira, 
and  as  "  Signora  Padrona." 

"Besatiful !  '  rephedtbe  lad;  "yonn 
arc  very  clever  little  fingers,  Signora." 

"  And,  you  may  add,  very  patient 
ones  also^"  said  Hose.  "  I  wouldn't  do 
it  fw  any  one  bat  yoo.  Quite  extm> 
ordinary  the  work  there  is  in  snob  small 
things.  Shall  I  do  the  initials  in  led 
or  white  beads  I  Which  sboold  yoa 
like  best  ?"  * 

'*  lieally,  I  scarcely  know,"  said  per- 
plexed Vincenzo ;  "  which  should  you 
advise  t" 

"  Hed,  I  ahonld  say." 

"  Then,  let  it  be  red,"  tetuned  Vin- 
cenzo, energetically. 

"  But,  remember,  you  are  not  to  get 
the  purse  unless  you  sing  your  motet 
next  Thursday  to  peifiBetion.  Do  yon 
qnite  know  itV 

"IthinkIdo,''saidVinGenio.  "SbsU 
I  sing  it  to  you  1" 

"  Yes,  do."  In  a  clear  pleasing  me?:zo- 
soprano  voice,  Vincenzo  sang,  without 
once  bhmdsring  or  fidtering,  &e  salo- 
tarifl,"  which  was  bis  allotted  part  in  the 
reUgious  festivity  appointed  for  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday.  "  Bravo  !"  exclaimed 
Rose,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Papa  will 
be  so  pleased.  You  were  so  slow  in 
learning  it,  that  he  never  thought  you 
wonld  be  eqnal  to  it** 

"  I  was  very  slow,"  said  Vincenzo ; 
"  but  the  fact  is,  this  motet  is  too  high 
for  my  voice,  which  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  last  year  :  and  then  1  don't  like  it  as 
well  as  i  did  the  other  ones." 
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"  Don*t  tell  pipa  so ;  he  considen 
this  OS  one  of  his  best  compositions  ; 
and,  if  he  know  that  you  didn't  think  as 
highly  of  it  as  he  does,  he  would  be 
downright  angry;  and,  as  it  ia,  he  is 
not  too  well  pleased  with  yoa." 

I  do  not  wonder  at  tnet^"  said  Vin- 
cenzo,  rather  sadly.  "  T  have  not  ^Wen 
him  any  caufe  to  be  ploiLsod  with  me. 
When  1  recollect  how  miserably  I  failed 
in  my  last  examination,  I  am  heartily 
ashamed  of  myaeH"  ' 

"  But  how  was  it  t  Had  yon  been 
idle?"  asked  the  girl. 

"  No,"  returned  Vincenzo.  "  Philo- 
sophy was  the  rock  on  which  T  was 
wrecked.  I  got  clear  of  all  other  matters 
with  a  bene/* 

<*  Ib  pUloBophy,  then,  bo  veiy  liard  to 
learn  1" 

"  For  me,  very  ;  it  bewiM<'r<?  me.  I 
can  make  neither  hoa<1  nor  t  ii!  of  it.  It 
is  like  reading  au  uukauwu  language, 
whieh,  read  and  read  for  ever  eo  long, 
jtm  can  never  catch  the  meaning  o£ 
Andy  as  to  arguing  mi  fomiA,  and  syllo- 
gisms, it  is  of  no  use  my  tiying  to 
master  them." 

"  What  is  a  syllogism  V  questioned 
Bose. 

**  It  is  a  fonn  of  argament  made  to 

■prove  white  to  be  hlack,  and  black 
white,  in  s<3  clever  a  way  that  one  Is  at 
a  loss  to  discover  where  the  flaw  lies  ; 
at  least,  I  never  can.  I'll  give  you  an 
example.  Up  to  this  day,  you  have  be- 
lieved that  aalt  meat  makes  one  thirsty. 
Well,  I  am  going  to  prove  the  oontiaiy, 
thus — To  drink  assnagee  thiiat;  iUqui, 
salt  meat  makes  one  drink;  ergo,  salt 
meat  assuages  thirst" 

**  But  that  is  downright  nonsense^" 
cried  Miss  Bose,  hmghing ;  don't  yon 
see  that  the  flaw  lies  in  the  ergo  t** 

"  I  dare  say  it  does,"  assented  the 
lad  ;  "  but  afhrniation  is  no  proof,  you 
know,  and  you  must  prove  your  case  in 
/omid  ;  there's  the  hog." 

"  My  poor  Vincenzo,"  said  Rose,  look- 
ing at  the  melancholy  fiice,  half  in  merri- 
ment^ half  in  aonow,  *'  I  wish  I  could 
help  you  mil  of  your  bog,  but  I  can't. 
However,  you  must  keep  up  your  courage, 
and  try  and  try  till  you  do  succeed. 


Just  think !  a  lad  of  seventeen,  ami 
only  to  have  fjot  the  minor  orders.  If 
you  rjo  on  at  this  rate,  ])a]ia  says,  when 
will  you  ever  say  your  first  mass  1 " 

"  Who  knows  if  I  shall  ever  aay  one 
at  alll**  said'Yincenzo,  with  a  doubtM 
shake  of  the  head.  There  are  times 
when  T  despair  of  ever  Itoin'jr  able  to 
acquire  the  amount  of  learning  nocessaiy 
for  a  priest  I  am  afraid  I  am  naturally 
dull" 

"  Kbnaense,"  put  in  Boae. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  "the  want  of 
early  education  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  l>orn  a  })eas{iiit,  I  was 
brought  up  as  a  peasant— I  could  almost 
wish  I  were  one  now.  When  my  father- 
bless  his  8oul{ — destined  me  for  the 
Church,  I  waa  already  eleven  yeaia  old» 
and  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write;  so 
I  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
suppose  this  want  of  ballast  h'ls  kept 
me  back  in  my  studies,  besides  my 
being,  as  I  said  befoie^  naturally  thick- 
headed." 

This  harsh  judgment  upon  himself, 
though  passed  in  perfect  good  faith — 
who  could  doulit  for  a  moment  the  lad's 
honest  face  aud  voice  1 — was  singularly 
belied  by  the  gentle  earnestness  with 
which  he  spoke— an  eamestneaa  beyond 
his  age — and  by  the  accompanying  in- 
tellij;ent  j^lay  of  his  features.  Kose  had 
felt  this  yrhnn  she  had  entered  her 
protest  against  Yincenzino's  firat  self- 
accusation  of  dulness,  and  ten  to  one 
but  she  would  have  again  protested,  If 
the  missing  bass-viol  had  not  loomed  m 
sight  at  this  very  nick  of  time.  Just 
turning  the  corner  of  the  Parish  Church 
Square  appeared  two  men  carrying  the 
cumbrous  instrument,  with  a  third  per- 
son somewhat  ahead,  who  had  the  un- 
mistakeahle  air  of  a  priest  "  Tka^ 
Natale,  I  dedare,"  said  Bose,  springing 
from  her  seat.  "  I  wonder  if  he's  come 
to  the  reheaiaal ;  let  us  go  and  meet 
him." 

And,  darting  swift  as  arrowa  through 
the  vine-oovered  walk,  and  along  a 

terrace  planted  with  walnut-trees,  the 
nimble  pair  cleared  the  gate  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  were  scampering  down  the 
high  road,  when  a  lusty  hail  from  Bar- 
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nabj  made  thcro  stop  and  tara  their 
heids.  The  old  man  was  nnniing  after 
them,  the  yonvt^  Indy'?  stmw  hat  in  his 
hand-  "  Nevvv  mmd  the  hat,"  laughed 
R(»e  j  "  I  suppose  I  dropped  it  at  the 
pond.*' 

"  Uglj-and-Good  means  it  as  « 

offering,"  said  the  lad.  '*  I'll  run  back 
for  it  : "  and,  siiitin:?  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  raced  away  to  Biirnabj,  and  was 
in  no  time  again  at  Miss  Kos<''s  side. 

Meanwhile  Bon  2fatalo,  a  little  ahead 
of  the  men  with  the  haas-viol,  was  jog- 
^ng  on  pretty  fast,  considering  his  short 
le<r?  and  big  round  paunch.  Don  Natale 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  parish  country 
prieM — fat,  broad-faced,  double-chinned, 
rtil-nosed,  good -humoured.    Long  use 
had  depriTed  hia  Goaaodc  of  tSL  gloae, 
hk  thiee-oonierod  hat  of  ereiy,  even  the 
last  vestige  of  nap— gloaB  and  nap  re- 
placed      1  ront  of  grea<?e.    He  shouted 
and  tc'legrai)b.cd  with  his  head-gear  to 
Uie  hoy  and  girl,  and,  when  within  reach 
of  Toice^  hallowed  onfc»  "  Here  I  am  I 
eome  in  penon  to  explain  and  make 
tituli&tu/ii  in  inUgrw/iL  Oof!  Vincenao 
knows  what  tliat  means.    What  do  you 
think  that  blockhead  of  a  purtor  fViim 
the  town  did  \  Out  I  Why,  he  took  the 
double-bass  to  the  parish  church.  And 
vhat  do  yoa  think  that  gooae  the  clerk 
«lid  ?  He  ahot  it  up  in  the  vestiy,  where 

it  has  been  standing  for  this  hoiir  and  a 

half." 

I\ose  and  Yinccnzo  were  close  to  him 
by  this  time,  and,  as  iu  duty  bound, 
kined  the  prieat^a  hand.  "  Good  day, 
Boaa,  Rosetta,  Boeettina;  good  day, 
Vmcenzo — bless  my  soul,  what  a  sun  for 
the  month  of  May  ;  it  scorrht's  one's  skin, 
it  does.  Hard  work  to  climb  up  hill  at 
any  tiiue,  but — ^" 

'*!  beg  you  will  not  call  this  gentle 
dope  a  hdl,"  lemonsbated  BoBe»  eimling. 

"  When  you  are  past  sixty-five,  and 
have  to  carry  the  weight  I  do,  you'll  find 
it  hill  enough,  my  dear  child,  liut,  hill 
or  slope,  let  us  move  on.  l>y-the-bye, 
theie^s  a  hamper  for  the  palace  at  Peter 
die  ehandler'a — a  hamper  eome  by  post, 
tB  big  as  a  babe,  and — exhaling  saciia  fin- 
?^nce !  if  it  were  not  out  of  season,  I 
should  say  of  white  trufiiea.  Whatever 


it  ia»  thou  wilt  amaek  thy  lips  at  it  next 
Thursday,  Vincenzo^  thou  little  rogue 

— while  I — I  dine  at  the  castle,  you 
know.  It  is  tniditionary  that  the  parish 
priest  should  diue  at  Uie  castle  on  St. 
Urban*s-day.  Contitttudo  ed  lex,  Not 
that  I  have  anything  to  say  against  the 
table  at  the  castle;  Qod  forbid !~ but 
they  hate  tnifTles  there,  can't  be^ir  tlie 
smell  of  them — quite  an  idiosyncracy. 
Mine  lies  the  contrary  v^ay  ;  I  am  over- 
fond  of  truilles,  I  confess  ;  perhaps  it  is 
a  wsakness,  hnt  there  are  wome  ones,  I 
daresay.   Oof  1  I  am  out  of  breath." 

"No  wonder  you  are,"  cried  Rose, 
laughing;  "you  do  nothing  but  talk, 
and  talk,  and  talk." 

"Do  you  hear  herl  The  lamb  is 
scolding  the  shepherd,  I  declare^"  par- 
sued  Bon  Katale,  with  an  arch  lotMC  at 
Hose.  "You  are  like  Job's  friends, 
fault-finding  instead  of  helping.  Came 
to  nie,  Ivosinetta,  dear,  and  be  baculas 
senectutis  mece — give  me  the  support  of 
your  arm,  I  mean,  and  I'll  tell  you 
why  I  go  on  talking^  and  talking^  and 
talking." 

And,  playfully  drawing  Rose's  arm 
under  his  own,  Don  Nutide  eontuiued : 

"  I  am  making  up  for  time  lost.  I  have 
be(;n  gagged  these  lost  three-and-thirty 
years— ever  since  1815,  my  dear-^^nd, 
now  that  the  gag  is  removed,  thanks  to 
immortal  Pio  Kono,  thanks  to  magnani- 
mous Charles  Alb*  rt,  thaidvs  last  not 
leiust  to  that  j)hilosoplier  of  all  Christian 
pkiiuc-ophers,  Gioberti  " — and  he  raised 
his  greasy  hat  in  snocession  to  the  three 
names — ^''now  that  an  honest  man,  lay 
or  priest^  can  say  his  eaj  without  hin- 
drance or  fear,  well,  T  use  and  abuse  the 
privilege,  and  I  am  rattling  on  for  ever." 

To  this  ingenious  theory  the  young 
lady  might  have  opposed  a  lober  fact,  con- 
firmed by  her  own  experience— namely, 
that  at  tdl  times  Don  Natoie  had  been 
famous  throughout  the  parish  for  his 
Buperabundance  of  talkative  ])owers  ; 
but  she  had  discretion  enough  to  hold 
her  tongue.  They  had  paaaed  the  gate, 
and  were  strolling  up  the  long  avenue  of* 
poplars,  wliich  abutted  upon  the  palace, 
when  another  little  party  was  noticed, 
coming  down  the  avenue  towards  them. 
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It  oonaistod  of  Bote's  father  (the  Signor 

Awocato,  as  be  was  cdled  constantly) 
and  four  nr  five  of  the  mu.'^i'  inn>^,  who 
had  asstMubled  there  for  the  it-heafsaL 
The  two  grouj>s,  ou  cdpyiiig  each  other, 
aoceletftted  their  pace,  and  were  not  long 
in  meeting,  when  there  followed  such  an 
explosion  of  "oh's  !"  and  "ah*8  !'*  and 
"what  good  wind  has  blown  you 
hither?"  and que^itions,  explanatioTi'',  and 
woiiiicrmonta,  as  the  crows  living  on  the 
poplars  had  nsTer  -witnessed  the  like  o£ 

However,  time  pressed  \  and,  after  this 
short  halt  employed  in  mntnal  greetings, 
and  giving  and  receiving  information, 
the  now  united  column  resumed  its 
march  in  good  order,  liosa  and  her 
&ther  (tho  Signor  Awocato)  headed  it, 
lumngDonNatalebetweenthem ;  thereat 
foUoirad  by  twos  and  threes.  Ytncenso 
brought  up  the  rear,  by  chance  or  by 
inclination,  all  alone  ;  and,  IvivinL'  no 
bett4^r  occupation  for  the  nonce,  lie  kept 
seduloutily  kicking  out  of  the  way  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  leaf,  root,  or  stone, 
which  stood  in  relief  enough  to  allow  of 
its  being  kicked  away. 

"mat  is  the  matter  with  thee?" 
asked  Barnaby,  sallying  suddenly  forth 
from  behind  a  tree. 

^'Nothing  is  the  matter,  Bamahy," 
answered  Vincenzo^  with  a  little  snrprise. 

"Art  thou  ill,  I  meant'* 

"  Not  in  the  h  ast." 

"  Hast  thou  had  any  words  with  the 
Signorina  ]  ** 

**  God  forbid  I"  said  Vincenzo. 

"Why  then  canst  thon  not  hold  np 
thy  head,  like  the  honest  lad  ihoa  art  t  ** 

T^pon  tliis,  Bamaby  went  his  way, 
and  Vincenzo  his. 

■ 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  rocATioir. 

Vincenzo  had  no  more  been  consulted 
about  tho  profession  for  which  Jie  was 
being  educated  than  is  a  bale  of  goods 
abont  its  destination.  His  father  was  a 
trusty  and  meritorious  servant  of  the 
Signor  Avvo.  ato,  who  eventually  came 
by  his  deatli,  one  nn^dit  say,  in  his 
master's  sen  ice.    He  had  the  manage- 


ment of  some  pretly  extensiye  riee- 
marshes  which  the  Signor  Avrocato 
posflPRsed  in  tho  environ f*  of  VerccllL 
A  sm-e  and  a  prodiu  tive  conoRm  tliis 
rice  cultivation,  but  very  unhealthy ! 
Rice  is  raised  in  water,  which  stagnates 
and  corrupts  and  begets  malaria.  WeU, 
it  so  happened  that^  on  a  cortain  night, 
the  water  was  turned  cfT         of  the 
pieces  of  gn)und  under  thiii  inau's  con- 
trol—exactly a  field  that  most  particu- 
larly required  irrigation.    U])on  this, 
Yinoenso's  &ther,  though  sadly  out  of 
health  and  spirits  (he  had  just  lost  his 
wife),  in  his  zeal  to  ascertain  wliieli  of 
two  neiglibouTs  \va8  the  oH'ender^ — at  all 
events,  to  prevent  the  i*epetition  of  the 
oflfence — kept  watch  in  tho  swamps  for 
several  nights,  and  then  and  there  im< 
bibed  the  germs  of  the  nialndy  which 
was  to  cost  him  his  life.    Ho  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  njnie,  which  resisted 
every  effort  made  to  overcomo  it.  His 
master  had  him  removed  to  a  healthier 
situation,  gave  him  good  medical  adTioe^ 
but  with  little  or  no  benefit.    The  poor 
man  continued  to  waste  away.    As  he 
grow  weaker,  his  mind  often  wanden-d, 
and  lie  had  what  he  and  the  pcitple  about 
him  dignified  bytlie  name  of  a})prtrition8, 
but  which,  in  ^t^  were  only  tho  com- 
mon hallucinations  of  fever.  One  of  the 
visions  which  most  beset  him  was  that 
of  a  beautifvd  lady  with  a  babe  in  her 
lap,  .sitting,'  on  his  ImmI,  who  taifl  to  him, 
"  Devote  your  Vincenzo  to  my  service, 
and  you  shall  be  cured." 

Upon  no  stronger  foundation  than 
this  was  the  ])oor  boy's  future  career 
settled  for  him.  There  was  a  smack  of 
tho  mii-aculous  in  the  mnttnr  which 
tickled  the  fancies  of  the  neighbourhood 
amazingly.  The  rector  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  sick  man  lived  took  up  the 
case  warmly,  of  course,  while  the  sick 
man  himself  clung  to  his  vision  with  ail 
the  instinctive  eagerness  of  self-preserva- 
ti«m.  A  communication  was  speedily 
made  to  the  8igrior  Awocato ;  and  h^ 
knowing  only  too  well  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  interfere  with  real  or  imaginaiy 
calls  from  on  High,  said,  probably  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulder, "  Why  not  f  Let 
it  be  80." 
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The  approbatioii  of  the  Signer  Awo- 
cato  was  the  more  important)  becaiiBe, 

in  his  double  cliaractor  of  Vinconao'e 
pTwlfi\lli»  r  auil  avowed  patron,  ln>  was 
te^nled,  and  was  aware  that  ho  was  so, 
as  the  j)erson  from  whose  purse  must  bo 
dxwwn  the  sinewB  of  war;  in  plain  words, 
•B  the  one  who  would  have  to  defray 
tibA  expenaea  of  tlie  superior  education 
necessary  to  qualify  Vincetuo  for  the 
priesthood. 

Wliile  his  fate  was  thus  h^'in^  s.-uled 
for  him,  unconscious  Vincenzo  was  gam- 
bdling  in  the  gardens  of  the  palazso  with 
his  little  playmate  and  padroncina,  Miss 
Rose,  hunting  for  birds'  nesta  or  chasing 
butterflies  for  lier — n  hiifinos^s  ho  had 
sedulously  pursued  for  th»'  last  two  years. 

This  will  8<ir\'e  to  explain  the  lamiliar 
ityle  in  which  we  have  heiid  him  ad* 
droned  by  Rose^  the  priest,  Bamahy,  and 
the  rest  They  had  known  him  too  long 
as  an  urf'hin  in  a  fn^stian  jackt  t  io  cliango 
their  ii.aniu  rs  wlirn  he  changed  his 
jacket  for  a  long  black  robe.  Miss  liose, 
indeed,  on  his  return  after  liis  first  year 
it  tile  geminnry,  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  difference  of  dress,  had  made  an  at- 
t^pt  to  break  through  former  habit<?, 
md  had  actually  in  speakinc^  to  him  used 
the  second  person  of  the  j»luml ;  but 
Vincenzo  be^ed  so  hard  that  she  would 
atiU  grant  him  hia  old  privilege,  that 
dw  had  willingly  complied.  Bat  we 
mnst  not  anticipate. 

Well,  then,  ono  ftno  morning  Yincenzo 
was  ciinnnoiit'd  to  liis  l,'oi1  father's  study. 

Vincenzo,  my  boy,"  beg?in  the  Signor 
Awocato^  *'the  time  k  come  when  you 
nmst  lay  aside  childish  things  and 
begin  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  pro- 
fession your  fatli.T  has  cIiosimi  for  you, 
that  of  the  Church.    At  his  express 
desire  I  have  written  to  our  Bishop,  and 
made  arrangements  with  the  superior  of 
the  seminaiy  at  Ihella  (so  was  named 
tho  sni all  red-tiled  town  visible  from 
the  Belvedere),  for  your  reception  there. 
I  shall  accompany  yon  thitlior  my^!<»lf  on 
Monday  ;  to-moriow  yon  shall  go  and  see 
jour  father  and  receive  hif*  bloi^sing  ; 
UBit  Sunday  will  be  yomr  last  holiday 
hn,  for  the  present    So  long  as  you 
m  I  pod  boy  and  do  credit  to  those 


interested  in  you,  yon  may  rely  on  me 
as  a  friend.   I  regret  that  I  cannot  my- 

sclf  continne  your  musical  education, 

bnt  I  have  rxnrrssly  stiptdatcd  that  you 
shall  liavo  sini^'infj  Ippsons  at  the  seini- 
Jiary.  God  knows  what  sort  of  a  master 
they  have  got  there ;  at  all  events,  let 
him  bo  what  he  may,  he  will  serve  to 
keep  your  fine  voice  and  car  from 
entirely  rusting.  You  understand  that 
on  Monday  yon  aro  to  po  to  Tbella; 
now  vou  may  take  yoursoil  ofL  Go  and 
play.'' 

"Yes,  Signor  Padrone^  tiiank  you, 
Signor  Padrone^'*  and,  not  slightly  be- 
wildered, Vincenzo  ran  forthwith  to  br^k 

the  rrrrtxt  news  to  his  young  mistrcsa 
Now  k't  it  l)p  nii'ltTstood  that  Host.'  wiis 
an  ardent  little  chureh-goer,  who  de 
lighted  in  the  ringing  of  bells*  silver- 
cloth  vestments,  gorgeously  decorated 
altars,  and  every  sort  of  religious  show." 
Priesthood  was  natnrallv  a->oriated  in 
her  mind  with  all  tln-so  things;,  and 
farther  with  heading  of  proeossions,  the 
i^iglity  guld  cn^  and  the  violet  stock- 
ings of  the  bishop  of  Ihella.  In  shorty 
to  bdong  to  the  priesthood  was  the 
ne  p7m  uUra  of  glory  in  her  eyes.  Had 
he  bronf^lit  her  word  of  his  arcf'.=ision  to 
a  throne,  liose  would  not  have  been  half 
so  elated  as  she  was  at  the  announcement 
that  he  was  to  be  a  priest  "Only 
think !  why,  one  of  these  dajra  hemi^t 
himself  be  a  Bishop  1  '* 

Vinoeuzo's  vanity  was  not  a  little 
inflati'd  by  this  view  of  tin-  matter. 
There  was,  however,  a  drawback  loo 
close  at  hand  to  be  overlooked — biid^ 
nesting,  chasing  of  butterflies,  all  such 
merry  doings  were  at  an  end.  This 
ugly  side  of  the  medal  t<»«k  the  little 
fi^rl  by  snrpri«!e,  and  for  a  time  made 
iicr  lio^^ile  even  to  the  dignities  of  the 
Church ;  but,  after  the  first  alarm  was 
over,  she  recovered  her  spirits  and  her 
allegiance,  asserting  that  she  would 
be  able  to  get  leave  for  him  often 
to  pay  them  a  visit  at  the  palazzo, 
and,  when  they  went  for  the  winter  to 
Ibclla,  what  was  to  prevent  his  cominff 
to  play  with  her  every  day  1  *'  Papa," 
she  was  sure,  "would  be  very  glad  lie 
shoidd  'do  so."    Thus  did  her  eig^t 
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years'  old  infldom   dispoM  -  of  Hib 

difficulty. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  Vincenzo  was 
the  liou  of  the  household  The  servants 
within  doors,  the  labourers  in  the  fields, 
vied  with  one  another  in  eomplimenting 
and  congratulating  him,  Just  as  if  he 
had  won  the  great  prize  in  the  lottery — 
with  one  notable  exception,  however. 
Earnaby  kejit  aloof,  and  looked  uglier 
tliau  ever.  AL  Liiat  epoch,  he  was  not 
yet  the  Tictim  of  lumbago,  that  rdenUeas 
foe  which  had  gradually  sapped  his 
Sfaceoglh,  and  reduced  -  him  from  general 
manager  of  the  A\Tocato's  estate*,  to  tlio 
honorific  sinecure  of  licacl  gardener,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

He  was  etill  an  active,  though  not 
straight  bnckcd  main,  and  on  him  de- 
volved tlie  lionour  of  driving  the 
youthful  catecliumen  the  following  day 
to  his  hither's  cottage.  It  was  a  pleasant 
drive,  of  some  two  home'  duration, 
through  a  gently  undulating,  ricli,  muxo' 
growing  country ;  but  little  joy  had 
Vincenzo  of  hi.s  drive,  so  outrageously 
out  of  humour  was  his  companion. 
Bamahv  irrowled  the  whole  wav,  now  at 
the  road,  then  at  the  tillage  and  the 
cropa^  andy  lastly,  at  the  black  mare  he 
was  driving.  "  She  was  an  ugly,  good- 
for-notliing  beast ;  a  Jesuit." 

These  opprobrious  epithets  were  the 
more  unaccountable  to  Viiicen/o,  as  he 
had  always  kuowu  Blackie  to  he  a 
favourite  with  Bamaby.  At  last^  the 
hoy  ventuvod  to  aay,  "I  thought  you 
liked  the  mare,  Bamaby." 

"  I  ? "  exclaimed  the  gardener,  with  a 
snap  and  a  snarl.  "  I !  I  hate  every- 
thing that  has  a  black  coat^  horse  or 

On  aniving  at  home,  the  lad  had  a 
long  conference  with  his  father  and  the 
priest  of  the  parish,  from  which  he 
issued  duly  iniiiroRsed  with  a  sense  of 
the  high  luu^ion  contided  to  him.  He 
thought  of  nothing  else,  all  the  way 
back  to  the  palasso,  but  the  miraculous 
apparition  described  by  his  father,  every 
now  and  then  repeating  to  liimsclf 
the  priest's  parting  words — "that  he 
•<  might  wcU  feel  proud  and  happy  at 


**  having  been  chosen  as  God*s  insiru- 

'*  ment  in  a  great  work."  And  so  proud 
and  happy  was  Vincenzo  at  tliat  minute 
that  ho  fult  up  to  anything  and  every* 
thing,  martyrdom  included.  Bamaby 
neither  growled  nor  snarled  during  the 
return  d^va;  he  whistled  inoenantly 
instead. 

There    were   many   rrnosts    at  the 
palazzo  on  the  Sunday  loUowing,  and 
Vincenzo  liad  the  honour  of  dining  at 
his  patron's  table.    He  sat  between 
Boee  and  Don  Natale — tho  priest  that 
was  improving  the  occasion  by  delivering 
a  little  speech  of  mingled  advice  and 
congratulation  to  the  priest  that  was  to 
be.    This  raised  the  little  j)casant  into 
a  peiaonage^  and  drew  all  eyes  npon 
him.  Evety  one  present  took  more  or 
less  notice  of  the  boy  during  the 
dinner,  and  Vmcenzo  went  to  rest  that 
night  in  a  flutter  of  happy  excitement. 
But,  when  he  got  up  ia  the  morning  and 
saw  the  padrone's  carriage  at  the  door, 
and  was  cautioned  that  he  must  be 
ready  to  sUirt  in  half  an  hour,  he  then 
began  to  realize  the  blank  awaiting  him 
l>evond  that  half-hour.    No  more  Rose, 
no  more  freedom !  The  young  heart  sank ; 
and,  had  lie  known  of  any  tribunal 
before  which  he  could  bring  an  appeal, 
he  would  have  humbly  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  renounce  all  hope  or  chanoo 
of  ever  wearing  those  \'iolet  stockings, 
so  ardently  admircnl  by  the  .siguorina. 
Tribimal  there  was  none ;  Vincenzo 
stood  eommitted  on  all  aidiiM.  Shama 
and  pride  drove  back  the  tears  which 
welled  up  from  his  full  heart  as  he 
drove  off  from  the  palarzo.    Shame  and 
pride  kept  his  eyes  dry  when,  a  couple 
of  huui-s  later,  he  sat  down  with  passive 
despair,  among  a  number  of  strange 
boys,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Seminsiy 
of  Ihella.    But,  once  safe  in  his  bed, 
how  those  f  ain  tains  of  grief  flowed  ! 
And  what  a  relief  it  ^^'as !  Eleven, 
however,  m  not  the  age  of  despair;  so, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  poignant 
feelings  with  which  he  had  arrived  had 
subsided  into  a  great  yearning  after  the 
pasty  and  a  great  want  of  inl  rt^-^t  in  the 
present    Even  this  sUiU-  liad  begun  to 
yield  to  the  infiucncc  of  time  and 
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liaHt,  whm  evtnt  took  plies  %vliich 
revived  aU  the  piiitiiiB  kemiMiw  of  his 
ngrets. 

Jxist  three  months  after  Vincenzu's 
aJmi^oQ  to  the  eeminary,  his  father 
died.  Once  the  fint  ahoek  of  grief  bed 
passed  away,  iho  l)oy  c^ndd  not  help 
blinking  and  hoping  that,  along  with 
the  objpct  which  had  dictate<l  the 
sacrifice — for  sacrifice  he  now  confossofl 
it  to  be — surely  all  reason  for  accompiisii- 
ing  it  had  Tsniahed  also.  His  leasonaUe 
anticipations  were,  however,  doomed  to 
be  diBsppointed    When  the  Signer 

AvT0<»to  came,  as  h*^  shortly  did,  on  a 
visit  of  condolence,  far  irom  making 
any,  the  least,  allusion  to  a  possible 
dumge  in  his  protcgfs  prospccte,  eveiy 
ward,  he  ottesed  made  it  deer  that  he 
considered  tilem  irrevocably  fixod ;  in* 
deed,  so  clear  was  this  that  Vincenzo 
lacked  the  courage  to  give  his  j)atron  a 
hint  of  what  had  been  occupying  his 
mind.    The  poor  boy  called  hmself  all 
iorks  of  names  afterwards  for  having 
been  so  cowardly,   i  i  l  took  a  solemn 
vow  to  speak  out  boldly  the  next  time 
he  f!aw         iiodfather.    But  t!io  next 
time  %v;i-   very  lon^r  in  coming,  and, 
when  il  did  come,  alas  I  Vinccnzo's 
row  remained  tmfolfiUed.    He  then 
meditated  on  the  possibility  of  entering 
on  the  difficult  snlgeet  by  means  of  a 
letter ;  he  penned  many,  and  Rciit  none. 
Eleven  is  as  littlo  tlic  age  of  indomitable 
resolution  as  it  is  of  settled  despair,  and 
ihs  only  result  of  this  eontoitlon  of 
nind  was^  firsts  a  period  of  renewed 
de?})ondency,  followed,  secondly,  by  one 
of  fl'ill  resignaticm.    Vrt  Vincenzo's  lot, 
as  year  succeeded  year,  if  not  exactly  to 
be  set  down  as  happy,  could  as  little  bo 
designated  as  unhappy.    His  masters 
mn,  in  the  main,  homane,  even  kind ; 
and  he  received  at  their  hands,  as  far  as 
his  studies  were  concerned,  that  easv 
indulgence  wliich  is  generally  conceded 
to  a  paiiis-tiiking  but  naturally  deficient 
boy.    His   teacheiV   cstunate   of  his 
powers  of  mind  was  low  indeed 

Though  YinoenEO  had  no  intimate 
famds,  he  was  on  good  tenns  with  the 
majority  of  his  companions ;  and,  if  there 
vas  an  abundance  of  lessons,  chapel- 


goings  and  claesBs,  the  allowance  ton 

recreation  was  on  a  corresponding  scale. 
His  visits  to  the  Signor  Avvocato, 
whetlier  in  town  or  country,  wercj 
much  rarer,  it  is  true,  than  Ivoso  had 
predetermined  th^  should  be;  never* 
thehiss,  there  was  the  mske-weight  of 
that  blessed  holiday  for  a  whole  fort- 
night spent  at  the  palazzo — to  obtain 
which  privilege  for  his  godson,  the 
godfather  had  had  to  use  all  hi;^  influence 
with  the  reverend  professors  of  IbeOa. 
Blessed  holidaj,  indeed  t  which  renewed 
the  happy  pest  of  familiar  oompsnion* 
ship  with  hifl  padroncina.  Nor  was 
the  young  seminarist  insensible  to  the 
iigure  he  cut  at  church  as  sulo-singer  of 
the  mass  in  music,  at  HamellL  It  was 
St  Urban*s  Feast  which  bronght  him 
this  bouquet  of  delights,  and  you  can 
fancy,  therefore,  wliat  an  ardent  devotee 
of  St  Urban  was  N'incenzo.  I?:  his 
morning  and  evening  oriijoiui  there  was 
ever  a  special  prayer  to  St.  Urban. 

Paradise  had  its  drawbacks ;  so  had 
these  holidays.  This  was  also  the  esfca- 
blished  time  for  the  return  from  school 
to  the  castle  of  the  son  of  the  A^'^•ocato'8 
neighbour,  tlie  marquis— a  bigger  and 
an  older  boy  than,  Vincenzo,  and  withal 
a  mischievous  sprite.  He  was  fat  ever 
plaguing  and  bullying  the  seminarist, 
was  for  ever  inventing  nicknames  for 
him,  and  making  him  the  butt  of  end- 
less practical  jokes  :  bad  enough  when 
iiose  was  not  prej»eut,  intolerable  when 
she  was.  This  qnizsing  and  joking  na- 
turally led  to  fisticoib ;  and  out  of  these 
scuffles  young  Church  generally  came  off 
second  1  IP st,  with  the  certainty  of  a  severe 
lecture  from  the  Signer  Awocato  into 
the  bari^ixL 

Amidst  such  drawbacks  and  compen- 
sations rolled  on  the  course  of  our  hero's 
clerical  preparation,  stormless,  if  not 
cloudless,  until  1848.  If  there  was  over 
a  year  calculated  to  unsettle  people's 
minds,  1848  was  i>re-eminently  that 
year.  Wonders  never  ceased.  A 
nationsl  movement,  initiated  b^  a  le- 
forming  pontiff;  coustitutioos  inaugu- 
rated at  liome,  iu  Tuscany,  Piedmont, 
and  Naples  :  a  republic  sprouting  forth 
from  theruriaiau  barricades  of  Jbebruary; 
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lerolution  at  Vienna;  revolution  at 
Milan  ;  Radotzky  driven  into  the  Quad- 
rilateral;  the  wai"  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence proclaimed  i  Charles  Albert 
on  the  Mindo  1  Such  was  the  chain  of 
stapendoos  events,  most  of  them  com- 
pressed within  a  few  months,  with  which 
that  extraordinaiy  year  etartled  the 
world. 

Well  might  grown  men  s  pulses — ay, 
and  those  of  young  lads  in  priestly 
schools — ^beat  high  and  fast  with  exdfee- 
moat.    Vincenzo's  enthusiasm  bordered 
on  frenzy.    How  he  envied  and  l)umed 
to  PTindato  his  horoic  brother-semiiiarists 
of  Milan,  who.  as  fame  told,  had  con- 
trived a  moving  barricade,  fighting  under 
itscoTOT — another  Macedonian  phalanx! 
The  faint  echo  of  the  din  and  strife  of 
war  which  reached  even  the  student  of 
Ibella,  hnw  -wflcome  it  sounded  in  liis 
ears  !    liic  mere  wortl  "  statuto,"  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  he  knew  about  as 
much  as  he  did  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Xhe1)esy  had  a  magic  spell  for  him.  To 
watch  passing  events  from  near  at  hand, 
to  mix  pomphnw  in  the  current,  to  bo 
free — to  Im-  free  !  that  became  his  waking 
and  sleeping  dream.    If  we  were  to 
write  down  all  the  little  plots  and  con- 
trivances which  fermented  in  the  youth's 
brain  of  how  to  reach  that  ardently  de- 
sired goal,  each  and  all  winding  tip  with 
his  enlisting  for  a  soldier,  and  :j:oi!ig  to 
the  seat  of  war,  we  should  liave  a  long 
story  to  tell    But  the  superiors  were 
more  vigilant  than  usnal,  and  flight 
became  an  impoesibility.     As  to  an 
appeal  to  his  godfather  and  pitron, 
Vinr^n^n  wa-  not  up  to  it    What  ho 
had  not  daired  to  do  at  his  father's 
demise,  when  to  do  so  would  have  been 
a  oomporativuly  easy  matter,  he  could 
not  muster  sufficient  courage  to  attempt^ 
now  that  six  years  of  acquiescence  on 
his  part  had  strongly  rivetted  the  chain 
round  hi^  log.    Yes,  he  f^lt  that  he 
wore  a  chain — a  heavy  and  odious  one ; 
he  was  fisiin  to  break  it ;  but  how  1 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here 
that  the  failure  in  his  last  examination, 
to  which  we  have  heard  him  allude,  was 
mainly  dne  to  the  -^xcitementof  the  times. 
Now,  then,  the  reader  understands  the 


frame  of  mind  in  wlii<  li  Vinconzo  re- 
turned to  the  palazzo,  on  tho  occasion 
of  our  tlrst  meeting  liini.  Had  there 
lurked  in  the  lad's  mi  ad  any  atom  of 
intention  to  make  his  godfather  the  con- 
fidant of  liis  thoughts  and  wishes,' it 
would  have  br  rr]ieUed  by  the  frown  of 
rlisploasure  which  lay  on  that  hononred 
godiathcrs  brow. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  CASTLE  AND  THE  rAI^ACEL 

The  person  who  told  us  the  storv  we 
are  about  to  relate,  had,  or  believed  he 
had,  his  reasons  for  keeping  back  aii 
precise  indication  as  to  ]>lace8  and  namea^ 
and  all  that  we  could  gather  from  him 
about  the  situation  of  the  village  of 
Rnmelli — a  name  not  to  bo  found  in 
maps,  we    believe — was  that    it  lay 
in  the  north  of  Piedmont  proper,  sjt 
the  foot  of  the  hill-country.    Were  it 
worth  the  trouble,  we  might,  hy  means 
of  deductions,  render  this  description 
loss  vngne  ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  use 
of  80  doing,  and  leave  this  easj'  task  to 
any  sagacious  reader  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  undertake  it. 

WeU,  whatever  its  exact  whereabouts, 
Rumelli  was  a  handet,  with  nothing 
remarkable  about  it,  except  that  it 
po^'esased  both  a  castle  and  a  j^alace; 
this  last,  already  mentioned  innrr  than 
once,  and  neither  of  which  the  ^ood 
folks  of  Rumelli  would  have  exchanged 
for  all  the  castles  and  palaces  in  Chris- 
tendom. There  was  not  much  to  be 
proud  of,  though,  in  so  far  as  t!ie  castle 
was  concerned.  Tt  was  mther  a  re?ppct- 
able  'myth  than  a  reality — nothing  re- 
maining of  its  former  splendour,  save  an 
uninhabitable  tower,  a  hit  of  the  most 
used  as  a  nursery  for  mulborry-treea^ 
and  a  dra\vhridg*»  fast  stuck  in  the  earth, 
and  serving  as  a  back  way  to  the  village. 
The  low  heavy  lump  of  bricks,  with  a 
sugar-loaf  shaped  excrescence  at  each 
end,  which  constituted  the  actual  man- 
sion, evidently  of  comparatively  modem 
eoTistruetion,  had  no  more  eliaradcr  in 
its  architectuH'  than  has  any  sul)>;taiitial 
farm-house.    Such  as  it  was,  however, 
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tad  no  living  man  had  seen  it  otherwise^ 
file  castle  had  lorded  it  over,  and  made 
thr  rain  nnd  sunshine  of,  Runielli  for 
<i>'d  kuo\v.>  how  long.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  wtjukl  have  continued  to  do  as 
much  to  this  day,  had  not  a  rival 
eatabliahment  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic, 
and  adranced  and  enforced  its  claim  to 
a  ghare  \r\  the  sceptre.  This  is  how  it 
happened. 

Marquis  Amadous  del  Palmetto,  the 
present  head  of  the  family  %vho  o^TOed 
the  castle,  in  obedience  to  the  traditions 
of  lus  caste  and  race»  had  entered  the 
^r">v  at  a  rrry  early  n^o,  and  done  his 
^  well  in  the  gallant  stand  made  by 
i'lediaont  against  republican  Franca 
When  all  possibility  of  resistance  was 
over,  and  the  French  occupied  the  king- 
dom  as  inasters,  the  marquis  broke  his 
sword,  and  returned  to  his  Lares  and 
Penates  at  "Rmn'-lli.  He  had  not  bopn 
lhert>  long,  however,  when  it  occurred  to 
liim  that,  before  settling  down  deftni- 
tiveljr  as  a  retired  country  gentleman, 
he  owed  it  to  the  name  ^e  bore,  first  to 
go  and  pay  his  homage  to,  and  take  the 
commands  of,  his  kincr,  wh nsp  all  of 
sovereignty  at  that  moment  was  contined 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  But  Marquis 
Amadeus  had  more  loyalty  than  ready 
cash,  and  eveiy  endeavour  to  raise  money 
on  his  already  deeply  mortgaged  estate 
pmrnd  fniitlcss.  Thr»  Tnarqui*?,  like 
most  of  tlie  Piodnv.ntese  aristocracy, 
was  hospitable  and  open-hauded,  and,  to 

C)'  this  amiable  disposition,  lived  far 
d  his  means. 
Could  his  lordship — so  said  his  man 
of  business — bring  himself  to  consent 
to  part  with  some  of  In'-^  unentailed 
land,  and  which,  indeed,  made  scarcely 
any  rbturn,  there  was,  as  he  had  already 
bad  the  honour  of  informing  his  noble 
client,  that  same  Bamaby  Mele  who  had 
llBDqght  home  from  his  wanderings 
some  money,  and  wa««  on  the  look-out 
for  a  safe  investment  of  liis  savings. 

Besides  the  numberless  objections  to 
parting  with  land  which  he  had  in  com- 
noa  with  every  landed  proprietor  we 
ever  met^  the  Marquis  had  a  special  one 
in  this  ca55c.  The  castle  was,  as  is  the 
ym%  of  castles,  built  on  a  summit,  and 


overlooked  the  village ;  but  then  all  the 
unentailed  part  of  the  Marquis's  pro- 
perty lay  unfortunately  on  still  hij^'her 
ji^iind,  and,  to  use  a  traditional  j'hrase 
of  the  family,  the  Del  Palmettos  wanted 
no  spy  over  their  heads.  However,  as 
we  know,  necessity  has  no  law— money 
was  wanted,  money  must  be  had,  and 
could  be  had  in  no  other  way  than  by 
selling  the  hill  land ;  and,  aft<^r  all, 
there  was  little  danger  of  this  poor 
devil  Bamaby,  who  had  already  a  cot- 
tage of  his  own,  taking  a  fimcy  to  build. 
In  short,  after  some  demur,  the  MaiquiB 
j^avc  way,  a  tolerable  bargain  was  made, 
and  the  deed  of  s;de  sif^ned.  Bamaby 
got  a  pretty  slice  of  land,  the  Marquis 
pocketed  the  price,  and  went  his  jour- 
ney. On  his  return,  after  an  absence 
of  only  a  couple  of  months,  fancy  his 
horror  and  fury  at  finding,  on  the  lately- 
disscvpred  limit  of  hi'»  eRtnte,  the  foun- 
(lati<^ns  of  a  vast  fabric  which  would 
entirely  conmiand  the  castle.  This 
misfortune  oocuned  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  1800.  Bamaby,  it  was  discovered, 
was  merely  a  man  of  straw;  the  real 
purchaser  was  a  certain  Pietro  Stella,  a 
native  of  liumelli,  about  whom  the 
tongues  in  his  native  place  had  been 
busy  more  than  once  daring  the  last 
twenty  years» 

Pietro  Stella  had  left  his  home  at 
sixteen  voars  of  tvith  no  other  funds 
than  a  strong  wili  and  a  mason's  trowel ; 
had  gone  to  Mexico,  and  thoro  realized 
a  large  fortune,  as  to  the  origin  of  which 
two  stories  circulated  in  Rumelli,  each 
having  its  sect  of  believers.  According 
to  one  version,  Pietro  had  married  an 
immensely  rich  lady,  the  dauf^hter  of  a 
grandee  of  Sjiain  into  the  bai-gain  ; 
according  to  the  other,  he  had  dug  out 
of  the  ground  a  stocking  full  of  jewels ; 
whereas  we  can  certify  that  Pietro  had 
married  no  one  of  higher  rank  than  the 
dan^'b!<T  of  a  builder,  who  was  far  from 
wealthy,  and  had  never  had  any  other 
jewels  to  trade  ^vith  than  a  ready  wit,  an 
enterprising  spirit,  and  uprightness. 

Pietro,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
accompanitMl  by  wife  and  children. 
Keeping  out  of  sight  himsoli^  he  made 
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use  of  Baniaby,  a  fellow- villager,  wlioni 
he  liad  met  in  Mexico,  and  rescued  Iroin 
starvatiou,  to  bring  about  the  lealization 
of  his  nK»(  dMiidied  lehame — -no  other 
than  to  build  himMlf  in  hk  natiye 
Tillage  a  fine  house  in  a  commanding 
situation.  A  skctoh  of  such  a  mansion 
had  been  lying  in  his  desk  lor  more 
than  ten  jrears.  Pietro  had  set  his  eyes 
and  heart  on  that  part  of  the  Marquis's 
land  which  lay  above  the  caetle. 

The  enriched  builder  was  too  well 
aware  of  tlir-  Del  Palmetto  crot-ehet,  as 
to  liaving  no  one  to  overlook  the  castle, 
not  to  be  pretty  certain  that  never  would 
the  Marquis  sell  a  foot  of  the  laud  m 
question  to  any  num  pneaeesed  of  the 
meane  of  building  on  it^  ahould  it  so 
please  him.  Therefore  it  was  that  he 
Tmd  employed  Bamaby  to  make  the  pro- 
posal of  purchase,  as  if  for  Bamaby's 
self.  The  su-ulagcm,  as  we  know,  was 
crowned  with  aucoeea ;  and  no  aooner 
was  the  Maiquia^B  back  turned  than 
Pietro  pounced  on  hia  prey  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  workmen.  Trees  were 
felled,  ground  levelled,  a  termce  raised, 
materials  collected;  and  in  no  time,  as  if 
by  magic,  there  rose  breast-high  the 
walk  of  what  was  to  be  Pietio'a  dwell- 
ing. 

High  wa''  tlie  ^^Tath  of  the  young 
Marquis  when  lirst  he  rrin!;'ht  sight  of 
what  was  doing,  loud  his  denunciations 
of  the  baae  conspiracy  by  which  he  had 
been  entrapped.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
happy  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he 
would  on  the  instant  have  ascended  the 
hUl,  and  given  a  piece  of  his  mind  to 
the  b(!ggarly  chimney-sweep,  as  he  culled 
Pietro,  who  liad,  in  fact,  to  the  perfect 
recollection  of  the  Marquis,  a  small  boy 
at  the  time,  once  mended  one  of  the 
castle  chimneys.  But  the  awindlera 
need  not  calculate  on  impunity ;  his 
lordship  would  call  in  tlie  aid  of  the 
law,  and  force  them  to  remove  their 
rubbish  with  their  own  handa  I  On  the 
word  of  a  Marquis,  he  would  haire  them 
punished,  though  he  had  to  go  to  Turin 
for  that  purpose  ! 

iso  practical  result  ever  followed  these 
and  other  similar  threats.  Signor 
Pictro's  position  was  legally  unassail- 


able, explained  Ids  lordship^s  lawyer 
to  liis  angry  lordship.    No  law  could 
prevent  Bamaby  from    selling  what 
he  had  boa|^t  and    paid   iofg  to 
Pietvo ;  no  law  could  prerent  Pietvq^ 
become  the  aotual  owueir  af  the  aoilt 
from   building   on  it.      As   to  g^^ing 
to   Turin,   a  form  of   spec^ch  which 
meant  bringing  the  weight  of  court 
favour  to  bear  upon  the  matter^  the 
Marqnia  had  probably  forgotten,  when 
fulminating  this  menace,  that  Turin  was 
for  the  time  being  the  liead-cpiarters  of 
the  French  Department  of  the  High 
Alps,  wiiere  those  belonging    to  the 
ancient  nobility  were  far  from  possess- 
ing any  preponderant  pow^,  80  nothing 
was  left  to  the  fiery  young  nobleman — ^he 
was  not  more  than  seven-and-twenty — 
but  to  champ  his  bit  and  wait  for  the 
day  of  reckoning  ;  that  is,  for  the  turn 
of  fortune's  wheel  whicli  should  bring 
him  and  hia  class  again  uppennosi^  and 
give  him,  and  such  as  he,  all  their  own 
way  again,  law  or  no  law. 

In  the  meantime,  Pietro,  like  the 
man  of  tact  and  taste  that  he  was,  far 
from  manifesting  anything  approaching 
to  exultation,  evinced  a  praieeworthy 
apirit  of  ctmdliatxon.  He  never  met  the 
Marquis  in  the  Aiad,  the  only  place 
where  a  meeting  could  occur,  without 
raising  his  hat,  and  showing,  by  his 
manner,  iuhnite  respect  and  deference,, 
and  that  not  a  mere  pretence,  but  a  sin- 
cere reality,  Pietro  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  orthodox  fiuth  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  aristocracies.  Hi'> 
mute  attentions  were  ignored ;  nor  did 
the  advances  of  the  cur6,  the  prode- 
cesaor  of  Don  ^salaic,  wiio  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  Pietro  to  undertake  the 
])art  of  peacemaker,  meet  with  any  more 
favour.  A  sliarp  "  Don't  mention  that 
man  to  me,"  was  all  that  the  good  priest 
got  for  his  pains. 

It  took  iuii  three  years  to  complete, 
decorate,  and  furnish  the  new  buudin^ 
which  the  RumeUians  had  long  befors 
christened  the  'Palazzo.'  The  appellation 
may  sound  ambitious  to  the  ears  of  the 
English,  who  attach  to  the  word  Ptdace 
an  idea  of  almost  royal  magniiiceuce. 
But  the  title  of  Palazzo  in  Italy  means 
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BOBMChing  far  len,  and  i%  indeed,  gaa^ 
rally 'bestoived  on  all  detached  mansiona 

tvliicli  coiiiVtine  "with  a  certain  stnteliness 
of   proportions  taste  and  ologance  of 
design.    In  all  these  essentials,  Pietro's 
new  house  was  certainly  not  deficient 
Pieiro  vaa  hj  natme  a  man  of  taate, 
and  he  had  made  himself  an  excellent 
architect    The  ])alace  was  three  stories 
high,  comprising  the  attics,  built  on  a 
raised  terraca,  which,  while  enhancing 
its  appearance,  helped  to  dwarf  cousi- 
derablj  the  underlying  castle.  One 
aecess  to  the  palace  was  hy  a  flight  of 
ateps,  which  led  uj>  from  the  avenue  to 
this  terrace  ;  below  and  around  which 
last  ran  n  carriage-road  winding  up  an 
ascent  lo  uu  oppc^ite  entrance 

Well,  then,  in  the  month  of  Marchi 
of  the  year  1804^  Fietro  and  hia  family 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  palace. 
Pietro's  family  at  that  time  consisted 
of  his  wife,  two  children — a  hoy  and  a 
girl — of  the  respective  ages  of  twelve 
and  ten,  and  an  aged  aunt,  the  only  one 
of  hia  zelationa  he  I6and  alive  on  hia 
return  to  RtuneUL     She^  poor  soul, 
ilied  shortly  after  her  removal  to  her 
•   nephew's  grand  residence.    Barnaby,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  also  went  thither, 
reuidiiuiig  what   he  had  long  been, 
Pietro'a  confidential  servant  Thet^umr 
of  life  at  the  palace  was  simple  and 
imostentatious  in  the  extreme.  Pietro, 
liis  wife,  and  children,  all  mi. red  f;nni- 
Uarly  with  the  country  lolks,  and  were 
excellent  terms  with  their  neighbours, 
alvaya  excepting  the  Karqui^,  with 
whom  they  were  on  no  tarma  at  all 
KevertheleBS,  it  had  been  remarked, 
^rith  sanguine  expectations  of  a  speedy 
}«ace,  that  on  the  lirst  appearance  of 
the  lady  of  the  palace  at  church,  the 
Marquis,  in  passing  her  seat  to  his 
aocostomed  place  in  hia  own  dde-chapel, 
had  slightly  bowed  to  her.    Every  fol- 
lowing Sunday  there  was  a  rejtetition  of 
ibe  same  civility,  and  whenever  also  the 
lady  and  the  Marquis  met  in  the  roads, 
liut  nothing  more  came  of  it  than  just 
jiolite  aalntatioiiB.    Fietro,  who  had 
mamed  hia  business  as  builder  and 
vontiBctor  for  pubUc  works,  was  often 
^01  home.   Yean  tolled  on,  and  at 


last  1814  anived — the  year  of  leato- 

lations.     Dis])08se8aed  aoToreigna  le- 

ascended  their  thrones,  thf»  sovereign  of 
Piedmont  among  othens ;  and  the  aris- 
tocracy had  it  all  their  own  way  ogaiiL 
Here,  then,  was  the  day  of  reckoning 
invoked  some  fooiteen  yesia  ago  hy  the 
!M  ir  [uis.  He  had  waited  long  for  it  ; 
here  it  was,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
showed  no  signs  of  any  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  its  advent,  at  least  as  re- 
garded the  palace  and  its  builder.  Per- 
haps he  had  never  wished  to  do  ao; 
men  are  oft^n  better  than  they  them<- 
selves  imagine.  Perhaps  the  gentle 
touch  of  sorrow  had  somewhat  softened 
the  asperity  of  his  lordship's  temper. 
The  Marquis  had  married  in  the  interval, 
had  become  the  £ither  of  two  children, 
and  buried  both  of  them.  Perhaps  ha 
acknowledged  the  full  force  of  an  accom- 
plished fact,  sanctioned  ako  by  time, 
and  felt  unequal  to  cope  with  it  Cer- 
tainly, many  a  thing  was  foolishly  done 
and  undone  at  this  epoch  in  Piedmont 
and  elsewhere,  but  few  would  have  been 
more  difficult  to  undo  than  this  one. 

The  palace  had  taken  it)ot  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Kumellians. 
Public  opinion,  without  abandoning  the 
castle,  had  adopted  the  palace,  was  proud 
of  the  palace,  wa^  gratefid  to  the  palace. 
The  palace  had  been  the  Pactolus  which 
had  left  some  particles  of  gold  at  the 
door  of  each  and  all  of  the  cottages. 
And,  besides,  a  stream  of  a  no  less  jire- 
cious  ore — kindness — haii  ncxo.r  ceased 
flowing  from  thence.   Every  body,  like- 
wise, found  at  the  palace  that  which 
Italians  prize  above  everything — ^what 
they,  as  pithily  as  originally,  stylo  a 
"dish  of  welcome"  (un  piatto  di  buona 
cera).    The  needy  found  ready  employ- 
ment and  assistance,  the  sick  relief  and 
medicinea;  there  was  a  whole  apo- 
thooai/a  shop  at  the  palace.  The  priest, 
the  mayor,  and  the  town  council,  who 
hact  hitherto   sworn  in  verba  of  the 
castle,  now  swore  also  in  verba  of  the 
palaco,  thanks  to  which  it  was  that  the 
roof     the  pai^  church  had  been 
repaired — that  the  church  could  display 
beautifol  ailver  lamps  and  copes  of  cloth 
of  go]d--«nd  that  the  village  waa  en- 
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(lowed  with  a  clean  and  spacious  school- 
house,  instead  of  the  hain  which  had 
hitherto  served  as  such.  All  theee 
ben^ta  had  made  the  position  of  the 

palace  strong  indeed,  and  difficult  to 
carry.  Had  the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prize  anything  to  do  with  the  Marquis's 
forbearanco  ?  We  will  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  hope  that  be 
was  actuated  by  less  personal  and  mote 
creditiihk'  motives.  However  this  may 
be,  the  political  change  in  the  kingdom 
brought  along  with  it  a  radical  ono  in 
his  lordship's  course  of  life.  lie  was 
floon  after  recalled  to  active  senrice^  and 
left  Bumelli  to  move  in  a  higher  and 
wider  spbeie.  Diuing  the  succeeding 
twenty-four  ymm  his  visiis  to  the  castle 
were  few  and  far  between;  and  it  was 
not  till  1838  that  he  came,  as  a  colonel 
on  half-pay,  accompanied  by  a  aeoond 
wife  and  an  only  aon,  to  setUe  again, 
this  time  tfx  good  and  all,  at  the  family 
seat.  Of  all  those  he  had  left  inmates 
of  the  palace,  the  only  .survivors  were 
Signor  Urliano,  Pietro's  son,  and  Barnaby 
Mele.  Signor  Urbano  had  taken  his 
deipwea  in  law  at  the  TTnivereity  of 
XimUy  and  from  that  time  forth  was 
known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
his  title  of  Awocato.  He  was  n  v/idowor, 
with  an  only  daughter,  Ku»c- — at  the 
period  of  the  Marquis's  return,  a  child 
of  four  yeais  old. 

Now  that  the  principal  offender  luul 
gone  to  his  last  aca}un<^  the  Marquis  felt 
more  disposed  to  leniency — not  to  a  state 
however  of  friendliness  witJi  the  Awo- 
cato, or  any  one  belonging  to  him,  but  to 
one  of  nentralitj,  a  ceaaation  in  diort  of 
all  active  hoatility.  Thua  be  waa  con- 
descending enough,  in  a  first  chance 
meeting,  to  return  the  Signor  Avvocatn'3 
mute  salutation,  and  to  stop  and  inquire 
after  his  little  daughter's  health  Upon 
the  streugth  of  this  courtesy,  the  Signor 
Awocato,  a  man  of  nltxa-conciliatoxT 
apirit,  nay  pusillanimous,  turn  of  mind, 
bad  allowed  hiuu^elf  to  bo  pei^naded  by 
Don  Natale,  the  cure  or  rector  of  the 
pariflli,  into  the  belief  that  he  was  iii 
duty  bound  to  go  and  call  at  the  castle ; 
and  ao  be  did.  The  Haiquis  received 
bim  gKacioualyi  bat  did  not  Intiodaoe 


him  to  the  March iouess,  nor  did  he  ever 
return  the  viait  Inatead  of  ao  doing, 
be  eataUiabed  firom  that  day  a  legd 

fiction,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  soon 
about  to  do  himself  the  honour  of  calling 
upon  the  Signor  Awocato — a  legal  fiction 
which  in  the  long  run  the  Signor  Awo- 
cato also  adopted  on  his  own  account; 
and,  upon  thia  reciprocation  of  kindly 
inte  ntions,  the  two  neigbboius  never  set 
foot  in  each  other's  houses. 

The  young  generation  held  less  to 
otiquett<i  and  social  distinctions  ;  and 
little  Kose's  caiis  lo  Federico  to  come 
and  play  with  her,  and  Federioo*a  in* 
roada  into  tbe  gardens  of  the  pahoe^ 
in  compliance,  were  neither  of  them  rare 
occurrences.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
those  merry  meetings  too  often  onded,  on 
Kose's  side,  in  red  eves  and  complaints 
to  Papa  of  Fedeiioa  a  mdeneaa.  Papa 
iootbed  bia  dangbter  without  remon* 
atmting with  the  offender;  and^by  thus 
putting  up  with  a  slight  now  and  then, 
a!id  accepting  on  the  whole  a  secondary 
position,  the  master  of  the  palace 
managed  to  live  at  peace  with  his  noble 
ne^bonr. 

This  noble  neighbour  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  as  crafty  as  an  old  fox — 
deeply  versed  in  the  art  which  alwnys 
put  appeai^ances  on  Lis  sidt— <^uiLe 
scicntitic  in  the  process  ul  gliding  the 
bitter  pill  fiir  tlie  one  he  meant  to 
•wallow  it  Thus,  for  inatance,  a  few 
yeara  later,  when,  hard  preaaed  for  the 
means  of  sending  his  .«on  to  the  military 
academy  of  Turin,  ho  set  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  the  sale  of  another  good 
dice  of  tiie  land  he  stiU  poaaeaaed  doae 
to  tbe  palace,  be  contriyed  it  ao  artftilly 
aa  to  make  it  appear  a  great  conceaaicii 
on  his  part,  and  to  reap,  besides  hia  own 
price,  both  credit  and  thanks. 

And  yet  the  Signor  Awocato,  rich, 
kindly,  humane  to  his  tenants,  open- 
bandedaa  the  day,  ought  to  bavebeen  well 
able  to  keep  bia  own  against  ;iny  other, 
let  him  be  who  ho  might,  had  he  had 
the  spirit  to  do  so.  For,  if  less  pojnilar 
than  his  father — and  he  was  perhaps  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  equally  so-^ 
on  tbe  other  band  he  waa  more  looked 
np  to,  held  in  eapedal  reTerence  on 
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ftocomitof  liis  legal  knowled^f,  whicli  ho 
ever  "wilUrigly  and  gratuitously  placed 
lIig  aervictj  of  those  who  came  to 
fODBdlt  IdBL    Illiterate  pcuplu  are  apt 
to  make  maxsk  of  a  nmn  who  under* 
sfcailds  everything  relating  to  meum  H 
tuum,  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  guiding 
ihrc^  of  the  intricate  labjiinth  called 
law.    But  loose's  father  was  &3x  indolent 
man,  and  somewhat  of  an  intellectual 
aybttitOk   Strife  was  ahhonent  to  his 
nature  ;  and,  so  long  as  he  oonld  imdis- 
lurLedly  enjoy  hia  music  (his  predom- 
inant passion  was  music),  his  gardens, 
his  daily  gossip,  h&  car^d  Uttle  or  nothing 
for  what  went  on  in  the  world.    Let  na 
add,  in  justice  to  the  Avrocato^  that  a 
certain  passage  of  his  youth  had  placed 
him,  politically,  in  a  hhe  ])08ition,  and 
bad  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
keep  him  down  in  after  life.    The  fact 
is,  he  had  been  a  Codipato.   The  sym- 
pathiaeis  with  oonstitationiil  prindples 
wa  dttisively  styled  Cottipati  by  the 
adverse  party.  When,  in  1821,  a  Uberal 
constitution  became  for  a  moment  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  Signor  Avvocato, 
then  a  young  man  under  thirty,  liad,  in 
his  &thfir^8  absence^  illiuninated  the 
pslaee  fiom  roof  to  hasemeni  This 
public  sign  of  adhesion  to  an  order  of 
things  shortly  after  abolished  proved  a 
wasp's  nest  to  both  father  and  son. 
Signor  Pietro  had  difficulty  enough  to 
clear  himself  of  any  participation  in  the 
cffimoe.  His  son,  to  avoid  hdnganested, 
had  no  altenuttiTe  httt  to  quit  Piedmont 
and  take  refuge  at  Geneva.    His  exile 
however  In'^ted  only  a  year ;  thanks  to 
hLs  father  s  interest  witJi  influential  per- 
sonages at  Turin,  he  could  without  risk 
ictam  home  at  the  ezpiiation  of  tiiat 
poiod.    A  fear  however  of  being  called 
to  account  £or  his  unlucky  demonstra- 
tion of  opinion  had  preyed  on  him  ever 
since.    'Hiat  a  man  so  clearly  designed 
by  nature  to  follow  and  not  to  lead  should 
awake  one  fine  monung  and  find  him- 
tdf  mayor  of  Romelli,  captain  of  the 
national  guard  (that  was  to  be),  and  the 
official  leader  (jf  the  constitutional  party 
in  tlie  village,  was  certainly  not  one  of 
the  leaft  extraordinary  tricks  of  that 
dlraordniary  year  1648. 


Leaving  the  path  of  partial  rf^fnrai 
in  which  it  liad  Vjeen  for  some  tune 
creeping,  l^iedmoiii,  uL  the  bidding  of 
Charles  Albert,  began  to  walk  fii^y 
and  firmly  in  the  high  road  of  represen- 
tative institutions }  and  one  of  the  first 
acta  of  the  new  government  had  been  to 
place  at  the  head  of  municipalities  new 
men  known  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty.  The  Signor  Avrocato's  wealth, 
local  infinence^  and  political  antecedents 
naturally  marked  him  out  to  the  min- 
ister as  the  most  eligible  choice  that 
could  be  made  for  llumellL  The  newly 
elected  mayor  would  have  gladly  de- 
clined the  honours  heaped  on  him,  had 
he  dated ;  but  on  one  side  was  the  ftar 
of  offending  the  powers  that  be,  and  on 
the  other  were  Don  Natale's  persuasions 
and  incitements  to  acceptance.  In  the 
end,  the  Signor  Avvocato  douiu'd  the 
authority  oUered  to  iiim,  tiioui^ii  still 
much  against  the  grain.  Not  that  his 
self-loye  was  not  mightily  tickled,  or  that 
he  was  not  a  liberal  at  heart.  Fe\v  had 
more  applauded  in  petto  than  In;  had 
the  progressive  march  of  tlie  govern- 
ment^ and  the  grant  of  a  iruu  cousti> 
tution.  It  was  the  national  tendency  of 
the  movement  thatmade  him  uneasy;  sad 
besides^  the  attitnde  of  Austria  was  far 
from  agreeable,  and  .  .  .  .in  sliort, 
lof)k  where  he  would,  he  mw  breakers 
ahead.  Tliese  and  similar  misgivings 
caused  him  to  bear  his  new  honours 
meekly,  nay  humbly,  with  the  concilia- 
tory manner  of  one  not  at  all  certain  he 
may  not  be  called  on,  at  no  distant  time, 
to  answer  for  himself  before  some  ini> 
mical  tribunal 

Hie  Marquis  was  smitten  to  the  heart 
by  what  he  called  the  desertion  of  the 
Goyemment  to  the  enemy;  and,  as  he 
measured  at  a  glance  aU  the  ground  lost 
to  the  castle,  and  consequently  gained  by 
the  palace,  by  this  change  of  men  and 
measures,  no  wonder  he  inwardly  con- 
signed to  all  the  derils  the  Goyeroment^ 
the  Statuto,  and  the  new  mayor  of 
KumellL  But,  the  more  bitterly  he  felt^ 
the  more  carefully  he  disguised  his 
rancour  under  a  great  assumption  of 
equanimity  ;  above  all,  he  solemnly  dis- 
avowed all  intention  of  opposition.  He 
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confessed  he  was  not  a  partisan  of  par- 
liamentary institutions  ;  God  did  not 
govern  the  univere^  hy  ineaiid  of  two 
fionses  cf  ParHament — as  fin  as  he  had 
ever  heaid,  at  least ;  however,  he  would 
abide  hy  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  if 
it  wofo  Rnf'(  (^ssful,  so  mwh  t}i«  better  for 
all  jrirtioe!  In  tlie  meun  time,  as  hv  was, 
above  and  belore  all  other  considera- 
tions, afiaithfiil  sabject,  nentndity  should 
he  his  watchword !  There  were  not  many, 
indeed,  in  orootof  Bumelli,  >Yho  courted 
the  pcribms  lionour  of  beiiii.'  iJi*  first  to 
attack  an  i  jikuown  creature,  tiial  luigkt 
bite,  and  kick,  and  scratch,  for  anything 
any  one  knew.  It  was  only  at  a  later 
peiiod,  when  her  peaceful  and  gentle 
nature  had  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  opponents  of  Lil>erty 
showed  fight,  \vhen  even  V>oys  tlirust  at 
her  witli  their  rattles  and  woodeu  swords. 

Our  ac<^uaintancc,  the  rt^ctor  of  tho 
palish,  as  indeed  the  great  majority  of 
the  clei^  thronghout  ihe  land,  frankly 
adhered  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which 
the  popular  %mtings  of  r^nr^  of  their  cleri- 
cal brethren,  the  Abbe  G  lobcrti,  had  so 
much  contributed  to  bring  about,  and 
which  fbxthermore  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  To  Usten  to 
them,  was  to  hear  it  aifirmed  that  a  new 
era  bnd  dawned,  that  liberty  and  religion 
wero  at  last  married.  Tity  that  the 
honeymoon  had  not  been  ol  longer 
duration!  Apart  the  Incoming  and  the 
outgoing  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 


cil— the  Ifitt*  r  ro-actionists,  the  former 
constitutionalist'?  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances— the  bulk  oi  our  small  rural  com- 
munity only  opened  Uieir  eyes  and  ears 
very  wide,  and  waited  for  some  tangible 
sign  by  whii^  to  form  their  eatimate  of 
the  change-^  iu'criTriirlishing.    But,  when 
this  sign  came,  m  the  shape  of  war,  and 
in  a  summons  to  the  men  on  the  reserve 
to  join  their  regiments  (men,  be  it 
understood,  Uable  by  tiie  last  oonserip- 
tion  to  be  called  into  active  service  if 
required),  when  rumours  of  increased 
taxation  became  rife,  the  good  folka  of 
Kumelli  bt^gan  to  protrude  their  lips  in 
ominous  fashion,  and  augur  ill  of  the 
Statuto.  Fortunately  tbeur  devotion  to 
the  king  knew  no  hounds,  and  their 
loyalty  to  his  person  served  as  a  counter- 
poise to  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Statuto.    What  Ids  ^lajesty  had  "vrilled, 
what  his  ]^Iajej>ty  had  uudurlakcii,  must 
he  right!    This  view  of  matters  wss 
eventuslly  strengthened  by  the  news 
from  the  carap,  for  the  most  part  favooi^- 
able.    Sucli,  then,  the  posture  of  affairs, 
such  the  sLitc  of  men's  minds  in  Ku- 
melli  on  the  eve  of  the  fete  of  St.  Urban, 
the  patrvm  of  the  village.   Suoh  the 
oonditions  under  which  the  double 
entertainment  given  on  that  day  at  the 
castlo  and  at  the  palace  (representatives 
lor  the  nonce  of  ojiposite  principles), 
assumed  the  importance  of  a  political 
demonstration. 

^  he  coHiimieeL 


WASHINGTON  DURING  THE  WAR. 

BT  OUB  SFSOIAL  OORBEBFOMDBNT  IN  AMERICA. 


Tn  a  book  too  clever  to  have  been  so 
soon  forgott^^n,  I  remember,  years  ago, 
meeting  with  a  passage  which  at  the 
time  struck  me  sttangely.  I  speak  of 
the  "Travels  of  a  Boving  Englishman.** 
The  recollection  of  the  words  has  passed 
from  me  ;  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
>va8  after  this  fa^^liimi  ; — The  writer  told 
you  how  he  stood  one  day  at  the  latticed 
window  of  a  high  gablo-roofed  house. 


— looking  out  upon  tho  lime-shadowe^l 
markot.]dace  of  a  great  city  in  the  fair 
Geniiau  land, — when  the  grcsat^  glorious 
music  of  an  Austrian  band  came  crashing 
by ;  and  bow,  as  the  music  disd  away» 
and  was  followed  by  the  dull,  heavy 
tramp  of  the  soldiers'  feet,  tho  thcu^'ht 
passed  acrosti  him  that  this  grand  music 
might  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the 
nation's  history;  that  the  strains  of 
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^ory  and  pomp  antl  war,  which  the 
band  seemed  to  send  thrilling  through 
vou,  were  such  as  no  people  could  liston 
to,  daily,  -without  danger. 
At  the  pnaeut  time  I  noall  this  paa^ 
*  MgB  often.  Erom  the  window,  where  I 
tm  writmg  now,  I  look  out  upon  the 
mile-long  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  leading 
from  the  broad  Potomac  river,  by  the 
uiarbltt  palace  of  the  Prt^sidents,  up  to 
Ih0  mow-white  Ci^itol ;  and,  em  and 
noD,  ae  I  writer  I  am  called  to  the  win- 
dow  by  Ihe  sound  of  aome  mUitaiy 
hand,  as  Tegiment  after  rcjijimcnt  comes 
marching  by.  The  Germans  have  brought 
viih  them  into  their  new  iktherland  the 
iutiikct  of  mudc,  and  the  bands  are 
fine  onee,  above  the  average  of  those  of 
a  ftendh  or  English  marcUng  regiment 
Hie  tunes  are  mostly  those  well  known 
to  us  across  the  \vr\ter  ;  for  the  war  has 
brought  out  no  war-mspircd  melody,  and 
the  quaint,  half  grote^sque,  iiali  pmisiou- 
ftiizuig  air  of  John  Brawn's  body  lies 
»>Aouldering  in  the  grave,"  is  still  under 
martial  interdict.  But  yet,  be  the  tunes 
what  they  may,  the  dnuns  and  fifes  and 
trumpets  rouse  the  same  hoart-throlis  as 
in  tiio  old  world,  aiid  teacii  Uie  same 
laaooui  of  glory,  and  pomp,  and  war. 
Can.  this  teaching  fail  to  work  f  ia  the 
question  that  I  aak  myself  daily — aa 
yet,  without  an  answer. 

Surely  no  nation  in  the  world  has 
ever  gone  through  such  a  baptism  of 
war  as  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  passed  tmongh  in  one  short  year's 
tun&  With  the  men  of  the  Bevolution, 
the  memories  of  the  revolutionary  wars 
had  die<:i  out.     Two  t^'euerations  had 
grown  up  and  passed  away,  to  whom  war 
was  littls  more  than  a  name.    A  year 
ago  theie  wtaee  not  mora  than  twelve 
Ihonsand  aoldien  ia  a  country  of  thixty- 
one  millions.    Once  in  four  years,  on 
thf  4th  of  March,  two  or  tliree  thousand 
troops  were  collected  in  AVashiiif^'ton  to 
add  to  the  pomp  of  the  Presidential 
jnaagimtion,  and  this  was  the  one  mili- 
tsiy  pagsoBt  the  oountiy  had  to  boast  of. 
^ow  all  that  is  changed.    Our  news- 
papen  at  home  have  been  so  long  telling 
OS  what  the  >r  or  til  could  "not"  do — how 
it  could  nut  light,  nor  raise  money,  nor 
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conquer  the  South — that  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  quite  forgotten  to  tell  ws  what 
the  North  **  /uw  "  done.  You  need  not 
go  further  than  my  window  to  see  the 
working  of  the  war.  As  the  bands  pass 
ont  of  hearings  you  can  watch  the  troops 
as  they  come  marching  by.  Whether 
they  are  regulars  or  volunteers  it  is  hard 
for  the  unprofeAsiunal  critic  to  discern, 
ibr  all  are  clad  alike  in  the  same  dull 
grey-hlne  oveieoats;  and  moat  of  the 
legnlar  regiments  are  filled  with  such 
raw  recruits  that  the  differsnee  between 
volunteer  and  regular  is  not  an 
obvious  one.  <  )t'  course  it  is  easy 
enough  to  pick  laults  iu  the  aspect  of 
the  troops.  As  the  regiment  maicheSi 
or  nthsar  wsds%  thiouj^  the  thiek  slush 
and  mud,  you  will  observe  many  inaoea* 
racies  of  military  attire.  One  man  has 
his  trousers  n)llcd  up  aluiost  to  his 
knees  ;  imuther  hius  them  tucked  inside 
his  buots  ;  and  a  third  has  one  leg  of 
hia  trousen  hanging  down,  and  the  o&er 
tolled  tightly  npi  And  (pardon  the 
enormity)  I  have  seen,  myself,  an  officer 
with  his  shoulder-knots  sewed  on  to  a 
common  plain  frock-coiiL  Then,  too, 
there  is  a  slouching  gaxl  about  the  men, 
not  soldier-like  to  our  eyes.  They  will 
tarn  their  heads  roond  when  on  parade, 
with  an  indiU'erence  to  rule  which  would 
make  an  old  drill-sergeant's  hair  turn 
grey  with  sorrow.  There  is  an  absence 
also  of  precision  iii  the  march  ;  the  men 
keep  in  step^  but  you  always  wonder 
how  they  manage  to  do  sa  The  system 
of  march,  it  is  true,  is  copied  rather 
from  the  Frt^nch  than  the  English 
lashion  ;  but  btill  it  is  something  very 
different  from  the  orderly  disorder  of  a 
Zouave  march.  That  all  these,  and  a 
scoro  of  other  irregularities,  axe  iluilts, 
no  one — an  American  least  of  all — ^will 
deny  ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
picture.  There  is  no  physical  dege- 
neracy about  a  i-ace  which  cwa  produce 
such  regiments  as  these. 

Hen  of  high  stature  and  bnzly  ficames 
are  noe,  exeept  ia  the  Keutoeky  icgi* 
ments  ;  bnt^  on  the  other  hand,  small 
stunted  men  are  unknown.  I  have  neen 
the  armies  of  moat  Euroj)can  countru'S, 
and  I  have  no  hctiiUiUou  m  saying  Uiat, 
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as  far  as  the  law  material  of  the  rank 

and  file  is  coTicemed,  the  Ampriran 
amy  is  the  finest  The  officers  arc, 
undoubtedly,  tlie  weak  point  They 
liave  not  the  military  air,  Uie  self- 
poaaeesion,  wluch  long  habit  of  com- 
inand  done  can  give;  but  they  are 
activaf  energetic,  and  constantly  with 
their  mer!.  Wonderfully  well  equipped, 
too,  are  both  ofhcers  and  men.  Their 
doihing  is  substaiitial  aud  easy-iltLiag  ; 
their  anna  are  good;  and  tfaeiz  aooootie- 
nenla  aie  aa  pecfect  as  money  can  pniv 
chaee.  It  ia  remarkable  how  rapidly 
the  now  recruits  fall  into  the  habits  of 
military  service.  I  have  seen  a  Penn- 
sylvauiau  regiment,  raised  chiefly  from 
the  mechanics  tii  Philadelphia,  which, 
ax  weeka  after  ita  fonnation,  was  equal 
to  tlie  aTeiege  of  our  heattnlned  volun- 
teer corps,  as  far  as  marching  and  tlrill- 
exercisc  went.  Indeed,  I  have  often 
4^ked  myself  what  it  is  which  makes 
the  American  volunteer  troops  look,  as 
«  role,  ao  much  more  aoldier-like  than 
our  own.  I  anppoee  the  reason  is  that 
here  there  is  actual  war,  and  at  home 
there  was  at  iiK>^^t  only  a  ])ai-ade.  I 
have  no  doubt,  any  more  than  that  I 
am  wriLiu{^  at  this  moment,  that^  in  the 
event  of  civil  war  or  invasion,  England 
WOald  raiae  S  million  volunteers,  as 
rapidly  (more  rapidly  she  oonid  not)  as 
America  has  done,  and  that,  when  fight- 
ing had  once  began,  there  would  only 
he  too  much  of  earnestness  about  uur 
aoWiering ;  hut  at  prasent  it  la  no  want 
of  patriotiinn  to  say  tlut  the  American 
volunteen  atrike  one  as  more  soldier- 
like  than  '>nr  owi.  There  is  no  playing 
at  soldiering  here  ;  no  gaudy  uniforms 
or  crack  companies ;  uo  distinction  of 
dasses.  From  every'partof  the  North — 
from  tlie  ports  of  New  York  and  Boa- 
ton,  from  the  'homesteads  of  New 
England,  from  the  factories  of  Phila- 
delphin,  from  the  shores  of  the  great 
lakes,  fiMiii  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
fiom  the  iur-uway  Te^au  prairies— thetje 
men  have  come  to  fight  for  the  Union. 
It  ia  idle  to  talk  at  their  being  attracted 
by  the  pay  alone.  Large  as  it  is,  the 
pay  of  thirteen  dollars  a  month  is  only 
two  dolUrs  more  than  the  ordinary  pay 


of  privatea  in  the  United  States  arm j 

during  former  times.  Thirteen  Fhillin;:^*; 
a  week  is  poor  pay  for  a  labouring  man 
in  this  country,  even  with  board.  The 
bulk  of  these  volunteers  are  men  who 
have  given  up  better  altaationB  in  order 
to  enhet,  and  who  have  fioniEea  to  sup- 
port at  home ;  and  for  such  men  thr» 
pay  is  not  inadequate.  Of  course,  wher- 
ever there  is  an  army,  the  scum  of  the 
popidation  will  always  be  gathered 
together;  bat  the  average  "morale" 
and  character  of  the  vast  army  round 
Washington  is  extremely  good.  There 
is  little  drunkenness,  and  less  brawling 
about  tho  gtreets  than  if  a  single  Enp:- 
lish  militia  regiment  had  been  quar- 
tered hers.  The  number  of  papers  read 
by  the  common  soldiers,  and  the  nnm- 
ber  of  letters  which  they  wxito^  ia  what 
Tou  would  expect  from  an  army  where 
every  man,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few 
foreigners,  can  read  and  write  ;  and  the 
ministers,  who  go  among  thrai  to  preaeh 
on  Sundays,  find  large  and  attentive 
audiences. 

But,  while  I  have  been  writing  this 
digression,  tlK'  troops  have  marched  out 
of  sight,  towards  the  South.  Still  I 
have  not  long  to  wait  till  the  sound  of 
music  tells  me  that  another  regiment  ia 
marching  past  All  day,  and  every  day, 
the  scene  before  me  is  one  of  war.  I 
see  passing  before  my  windows  an  end- 
less military  panorama.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  line  of  artillery,  struggling  and 
floundering  onwstds  through  the  mud. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  company  of  Texan 
cavalry,  rattling  paat^  with  the  jingle 
of  their  belts  and  ppiirs.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  long  train  of  suttlers'  waggons, 
ambulance  vans,  or  forage  carts,  drawn 
by  the  shaggy  Fennsylvanian  mulea. 
Orderliea  innumenble  gallop  up  and 
down ;  patrola  without  end  pass  along 
the  pavements ;  and  at  every  window, 
and  door-step,  and  street  comer,  you  sec 
soldiers  standing.  You  must  go  far 
away  from  AVasliington  to  leave  the  war 
behind  you.  If  you  go  up  to  any  high 
point  in  the  atj,  whence'  you  can  look 
over  the  aunoimding  country,  every  hill- 
side seems  covered  with  camps.  The 
.white  tents  catch  your  eye  on  eveiy 
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side;  and  across  the  river,  -vrhore  the 
thick  bnish'svood  ohscun  s  the  prospect^ 
the  great  army  f)f  the  Potomac  Rtr<»tohc8 
miles  away  to  the  advance  posts  of  the 
GonfedeTates,  south  of  the  ftr-fionfid 
Manassas.  The  numbers  are  so  vast  here, 
it  is  hard  to  realise  them.  Fifty  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  been  transported 
down  the  river  within  tlie  last  tew  davs, 
and  yet  the  town  and  neighbourhood  still 
mm  with  troops  and  camps,  as  it 
^leeina,  ondimiiuBhed  in  nvmber.  And 
herrs  remember,  yon  aae  only  one  por- 
tion of  the  pfT^ntic  army.  Along  a 
line  of  two  thousand  miles  or  so,  from 
here  down  to  the  New  Mexico,  there 
aie  annies  fighting  their  way  aonthwatds. 
Al  Foitreaa  Monroe,  Ship  Island,  Mobile, 
md  at  every  point  accessible  along  the 
Atlantic  coa.<?t,  expeditions,  nuTn1)ered  liy 
tens  of  thousands,  are  r^tationed,  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  advance. 

Try  to  realize  all  this,  and  then  pic- 
ture to  yoQiself  what  the  effect  of  aU 
this,  seen  in  ftci,  and  not  by  feeble  de- 
scription, must  be  upon  a  nation  unused 
to  war.  The  wonder  to  me  is,  ih^t  the 
American  nation  are  not  more  intoxi- 
cated with  the  consciousneHS  of  their 
new-born  strengtK  Still,  the  militaiy 
passion,  the  lost  of  war,  is  a  plant  of 
apid  growth  ;  and  that,  when  the  war 
is  over,  and  the  rehellion  is  supprespcd, 
this  ix*o{)le  vsiW  lay  down  their  arms 
and  return  to  tlie  arts  of  peace,  is  a 
thing  more  to  be  hoped  for  than 
ezpeeted.  I  see  that  a  writer  in 
a  recent  £n;  li-Ii  periodical  talks  of 
the  "  essentially  blackguardly  charac- 
ter" of  the  whole  Anvvfrnn  war,  and, 
amidst  some  grave  discussion  about  the 
essence  of  a  gentleman,  pauses  to  point 
a  pretty  paragraph  by  a  sneer  at  the 
whole  Korthem  army.  Childien  play 
with  lucifer  matches  amongst  powder 
barrels;  and  probably  the  class  of  writers 
of  whom  this  gentleman  is  a  type  have 
not  the  faintest  notion  that  by  words 
like  these  they  are  sowing  the  seeds  of 
wsr.  Still,  for  the  credit  <tf  their  own 
eaiuitry,  I  wish  they  would  remember 
that  power,  and  strcnj^th,  and  will,  are 
\  never  p^^i^ontially  blackguardly,"  and, 
that  there  is  eomething  in  an  army  of  a 


million  men  worth  thinking  about  as 

well  as  sneering  at. 

I  am  wandi'ring,  I  see,  into  political 
discussion,  an  error  I  wish  to  avoid. 
Bat  really  here,  where  nobody  tslks  oir 
thinks,  or,  I  beHeve,  dreams  of  anything 
but  politics,  it  is  difficult  not  to  write 
about  politics  and  nothing  else.  Before, 
however,  I  am  dra\ra  into  the  vortex 
utterly,  as  I  know  I  shall  be  before 
this  paper  ia  ended,  I  mutt  zeooid  my 
impressions  of  Conjpress.  In  its  exter- 
nal shape,  as  a  matter  nf  bricks  and 
mortar,  it  is  a  constant  wonder  to  mo 
that  the  Houses  of  Congress  are  not 
grander  than  they  are.  The  position, 
design,  and  matonal  of  the  Capitol  are 
all  magnifioent  j  and  yet^  somehow  or 
other,  it  is  not^to  me  at  any  rate,  impres- 
sive. The  grand  halfliniahod  front 
facade  is  turned  away  from  the  city, 
owing  to  thc3  fact  that  the  biiildinrr  wnn 
planned  before  the  town  was  built,  and 
that,  firom  a  chazacteiistic  Tnglish  qiur- 
rel  between  the  State  and  a  private 
landowner,  the  town  was  in  reality 
raised  on  the  side  not  destined  for  it. 
•So,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  nol^ody  enters,  or 
ever  will  enter,  by  the  front  entrance^ 
except  to  see  the  building.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Capitol  is  stopped  for  iSm 
present,  because  fbnds  are  shor^  and 
the  arcliitect  is  away  at  the  war.  The 
whole  building  has  an  untidy,  unhnishod 
air.  The  immense  iron  dome,  which 
will  vie  in  height  with  that  of  Si  Peter's^ 
is  still  a  oonfosed  msss  of  beams  and 
girders,  surmounted  by  a  crane,  tmu- 
nously  resembling  its  brother  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.  J.lopk??  of  imhcwn  marble 
lie  on  every  side,  scattered  about  the 
grounds ;  the  niches  are  still  without 
their  statues^  and  the  great  entranoe 
without  its  doois ;  while,  in  many  places, 
the  red-bride  walls  aie  without  their 
marble  facings.  Still,  even  when  the 
building  is  completed,  I  think  the  etrect 
inside  will  always  bo  disappointing. 
Ysst  as  the  building  is,  there  is  a  wanSt 
of  great  spaces  in  it^  and  yon  wander 
through  endless  passages,  and  ridULy 
roofed  corridors,  and  s])lt'ndid  staijcasc^, 
withniit  coming  across  one  point  of 
view  which  leaves  a  strong  definite 
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immoMion  onyvor  mind.  Tliere  is,  too^ 
•  iSmncteristic  abseuoe  of  attiatip  pto> 

priety  about  ihf^  whole  arrangements. 
The  threat  contri'  circular  hall  18  bloclcod 
up  with  a  scaifolding,  on  which  a  num- 
tet  of  pictures  of  Utile  intrinide  meiit 
•  anexposed.  Amongst  them,  bjliheiraj, 
there  used  to  be  a  picture  of  Fneident 
Buchanan  ;  but,  when  th^  frtiops  were 
quartered  here  la-st  purmiier,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capitoi,  the  one  sole 
iiyuiy  they  did  was  to  destroy  the 
portrait  of  the  lale  ^esideiiit  by  squirt- 
ing tobacco  juice  at  it  "And  a  vile 
indignity  too,  sir,*'  said  an  abolitionist, 
who  told  mo  the  storv,  "that  was  for  the 
— tobacco  juice."  Again,  in  the  main 
passages,  there  are  fruit^talk  allowed 
to  sbmd,  where  applee  and  ntrts  and 
ginger-beer  are  sold.  In  another  hall 
there  is  a  stand  for  the  sale  of  guide- 
books and  tolvf  ;  and,  further  on,  there 
is  a  little  bazaar  of  Indian  curiosities. 
In  epite  of  these  trifling  defects,  the 
amngemente  of  the  building  are  won* 
derfoBj  eomfiirtablfl^  and  the  roomi  and 
paaaages,  though  leas  gorgeous  than 
tho?^  of  our  own  Houses  of  Parliament, 
arc,  I  think,  really  more  comfortable 
and  luxurious.  There  is  one  great 
charm  too  about  the  building — that^  from 
itB  ahape  and  Its  elevated  position,  eveiy 
room  faces  to  the  light,  and  commandis 
most  lovely  views  of  the  aonotmding 
country. 

"W'ith  an  Englishman's  fccUugs  about 
tiic  relative  imi»ortancc  of  the  two 
Hooaes  of  Parliament,  my  fiiat  visit  ivas 
to  the  House  of  Bepresentativeai 
facility  of  access,  to  any  one  who  recol- 
lects the  dreary  waiting  in  the  pillory 
of  our  House  with  a  members  order, 
and  the  still  more  dreary  discomfort 
when  at  kst  you  make  your  way  into 
the  dose  ino(mveuient  pen,  is  enough  to 
put  you  in  good  hunoiir.  Without  any 
one  to  stop  you,  or  ask  yon  your 
business,  you  up  the  long  staircases, 
and  pass  through  folding  doors  into  the 
public  gallery,  where  I  should  think 
theie  must  be  room  fbr  some  thousand 
persom^  and  ^^  liere  you  sit  as  luxuri- 
ously, on  stuffed  benches  with  padded 
backsi  as  if  you  were  a  favoured  inmate 


of  our  SpeaWa  gsUeiy.   It  is  trae  tlie 

company  you  find  around  you,  like  thr^t 
in  all  public  placefi  of  refnrt  in  America, 
is  inixi'd  in  its  composition,  liisli 
workmen  with  ragged  coats  will  be 
sitting  nest  New  Yoik  dandies  in  elabo- 
rate moming  costume ;  and,  by  the  side 
of  officwa  in  the  bfig^trnt  of  uniforms, 
yon  ^vl\l  see  common  soWiere  in  their 
grey  serge  uniforms,  with  tlir  roughest  of 
beards  and  the  muddiest  of  boots.  If 
you  are  fastidious,  however,  you  can  ^ 
easily,  supposing  then  ia  no  giaat  crowd 
in  the  house,  get  ^AmjmnAn  to  tbe 
Toadies'  gallery,  where  you  have  choioor 
rompnny  nnd  a  better  view  of  the 
siteakers.  The  room  is  oblong  in  shape,, 
rather  low  in  height  for  architectoml 
effect,  and  surronuded  with  a  giSkaj 
supported  by  iron  piUarSi  With  the 
exception  of  two  small  compartments 
set  apart  for  the  press  and  diplomatic 
body,  the  whole  of  this  gallery  is  open 
to  the  public.  In  the  body  of  tho 
house,  the  seats  of  the  membBis,  with 
desks  belbre  each  of  them,  are  arranged 
in  semi-circular  rows  round  the  raised 
platform  on  which  the  ?5p Piker's  chair  is 
placed,  and  in  front  of  which  the  clerks 
of  the  house  sit  The  defect  of  the 
arrangement,  as  for  as  the  public  is  ocm* 
oemed,  is  that^  sa  Ihe  speakers  tuni 
towards  the  chair  in  speaking  it  u 
difficult  to  get  a  front  view  of  their 
faces,  and  it  i>  nn  rtieans  an  easv  thing 
to  follow  a  Bpeaker  whose  back  is 
turned  towards  you.  However,  unless 
the  speaker  is  in  a  oeBtn»  seat  of  the 
aemi-circle,  you  can  always  get  a  fair 
view  of  him  by  changing  your  seat  firom 
one  pai't  of  the  long  galleries  to  another, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  the  constant 
hvLzz  of  conversation  amongst  the  mem- 
beis  makea  it  difficult  to  hear  a  speaker 
not  near  the  place  where  you  are 
seated. 

One's  first  imyre'^'^Ion  is  that  there  is 
a  want  of  lift)  about  the  whole  concern 
compared  with  our  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  old  days,  and  before  the  seceesiao, 
it  was  a  matter  of  custom  that  the  De- 
mocratic members  sat  on  the  right  of 
the  chair,  and  the  Opposition,  AVhig, 
Know-nothings  or  Bepttblican,  on  the 
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9eeed«d,  and  the  old  parties  wore  all 
merged  more  or  less  in  the  party  which 
rapporU  tlie  Government  an< I  tliu  I'nion, 
Hm  custom  has  fallen  into  abeyance ; 
4hft  Mats  havo  been  extended  to  cover 
HiA  sptees  left  empty  by  the  membeis  of 
the  seoeding  states  ;  and  memhera  lit  in 
any  part  of  the  ball  where  their  number 
may  happen  to  fall,  without  much  re- 
^id  to  party.  This  absenc  e  of  any  hue 
of  division  between  the  members,  and 
Hie  fikct  that  theie  is  never  any  appknae 
permitted,  gives  a  dull  air  to  (he  house. 
The  scene  looks  Uke  a  loetme-xoom 
where  the  chiss  is  payinf»  no  ottontion 
to  the  ler^tiire.  Soiuo  of  the  Tin mlcrs, 
not  many,  iiave  their  legs  spmwling 
over  the  Ueaka;  aome  are  sleeping  in 
Iheiz  chaira ;  and  the  nugority  era  imt- 
ing;  or  talking  in  low  voioaa  to  theur 
neighbours.  The  memhf^r.'^  have  their 
hats  oir,  ajid  are,  for  the  most  part, 
dresiied  in  the  black  suits  Americans 
aflect  so  much.  The  majority  are  men 
advanced  in  life.  Young,  boyish  legia* 
lators,  and  iaahionably-dressed  lepie- 
sentatives,  are  things  unknown  here. 
Tlie  hfni?e  i^eoms  composed  of  business 
Bien,  sliL^litly  bored  at  the  waste  of 
time.  Ihua  liio  ordinary  demeanour  of 
the  house  is  more  quiet,  if  not  more 
dignified,  than  that  A  our  Parliament 
The  only  diatinetaound  which  interrupia 
the  speaker's  voice  is  the  constant  clap, 
clap,  f>f  the  members*  hands,  as  thoy 
summon  the  boy-pages  to  run  on  errands. 
Hfeeaa  hoys  are,  indeiBd,  an  institution  of 
iStub  place.  They  come  and  go  with  won* 
derful  quickness ;  and,  when  nohody 
calls  them,  with  that  mns  <jene^'  pecu- 
liar to  all  American  &or\-a!its,  they  sit 
apon  the  steps  of  the  epeuker's  platform, 
or  perch  themselves  in  any  member's 
ceat  that  happena  to  he  vacant 

With  K'gard  to  the  merit  of  the 
oratory,  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  There 
are  uo  pp+^nkere  of  great  eminence  in 
either  iiMuse  this  Bcssion,  and  there  has 
been  nu  debate  since  I  have  been  here 
of  ctpadal  interest  In  tmth,  a  debate 
in  one  aanae  of  the  word  is  not  known 
hflm  niere  being  no  miniatiy  to  torn 
ant— or,  rather,  thne  being  a  ministiy 


which  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the 

debates,  and  which  cannot  be  turned 
out— the  peculiar  interest  wliirli  at- 
taches to  a  great  debate  with  us,  ^  hore 
the  fate  of  an  adiiiinistratiou  depeihlw  on 
the  issue,  is  al  l^)ge  ther  wanting.  Speeches 
are  delivered  to  be  printed  and  cireu* 
lated  amongst  constituents  rather  than 
to  influence  the  audience  to  which  they 
arc  addressed ;  and,  indeed,  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  sj)eeches  are  so 
meagre  that  any  member  who  wishes 
for  a  foil  r^ort  ia  obliged  to  ha^e  hia 
apeech  reprinted.  PhnjaUy  in  conse- 
quence of  this^  the  custom  of  reading 
one's  ppeech,  or  referring  constantly  to 
notes,  is  very  common,  and  mars  the 
effect  of  the  discussions.  There  is  an 
amount  too,  of  unimpressive  gesticula- 
tion which  becomes  monotonoua.  I  saw 
one  member  who,  duiii^  a  apeech  of  an 
hour,  kept  advancing  and  retreatin^^  tip 
an  open  space  of  some  twelve  feet  in 
length,  like  the  Polar  bear  at  the 
liegeut's  Park  Gardens;  another,  who 
always  sidled  from  one  desk  to  another ; 
and  a  third,  who  kept  turning  like  a 
teetotum  towards  every  part  of  the 
house  in  turn.  Still  the  one  remarkable 
feature  about  the  debates  is  the  marvel- 
lous fluency  of  the  speakers.  Everybody 
aaoma  to  have  the  gift  of  speaking,  the 
power  of  stringing  words  together  withp 
out  a  hitch.  I  have  never  yet  heard 
an  American  member  of  either  house 
either  stutter,  or  hem-and-haw,  as  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  our  speakers  do,  in 
want  of  a  word.  And  thiaianot  becanae 
the  apeeches  are  prepared  brfordiand. 
I  have  constantly  heard  members  inter- 
nipted  in  their  speeches,  and  questions 
put  to  them  ;  yet  they  always  reply  and 
break  the  thread  of  their  argument  with 
the  same  perfect  self-possession  and  co- 
pionsneas  of  words.  If  I  have  not 
heard  anything  yet  in  the  way  of  oratory 
that  rose  to  eloquence,  I  certainly  never 
heard  so  much  average  good  speiddng  in 
any  English  assembly. 

The  Senate,  though  probably  the  more 
important  of  the  two  bodies,  is  not  so 
intereating  to  a  stranger.  In  shape  and 
anangement  the  building  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  Uali  of  the  Kepreaentativea, 
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€Si]y  onalleT.  With  so  small  a  number  of 

members  at  its  fullest — diminislied,  as  it 
is  now,  by  the  absence  of  the  scf;(?ding  se- 
natois — and  with  the  widely-parted  rows 
of  arm<cliaix8»  fronted  by  the  small  mS" 
Aogany  tables — the  aspect  of  the  Senate 
is  not  a  Uvely  ona  It  seems  impossible 
that,  with  such  an  audience,  any  orator 
could  work  himself  into  a  passion  ;  and 
the  whole  look  of  the  scene  is  so  staid 
and  decorous  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
tho  stonny,  passionate  discussions  which 
have  taken  ])Iace  within  these  walls.  In 
the  chair  is  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  portly  reso- 
lute-looking man,  wlio,  if  (and  tla-rc 
are  many  things  more  impossible)  he 
■honld  be  called  to  fill  the  Presidential 
Office,  will  fill  it,  as  far  as  manner  and 
appearance  go,  far  better  than  his  pre- 
decessor. There  is  no  limit,  as  in  the 
lower  house,  to  the  length  of  isenatorial 
speeches  j  and  a  senator  who  has  the 
floor  of  tiie  house  is  ctmsidered  to  have 
possession  of  it  pretty  well  lor  the  sit- 
ting, A  Mr.  Willey,  of  Yiiginia,  was 
reading,  when  I  was  hist  there,  a  speech 
of  portentous  length  to  emj)ty  benches 
and  a  crowded  gjiUery.  If  he  were  not 
oonstantly  trying  to  jerk  his  arm  out  of 
ihe  socket^  whenever  he  is  not  fombling 
amongst  his  papen^  his  speeches  would 
"be  more  impressive.  The  speech  was  on 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Columbia 
district^  but  when  i  was  present  he  had 
wandered  Sax  away  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  emancipation.  Juke  all  pro- 
slavery  orators,  he  proved  too  much. 
The  slaves  liave  not  the  slightest  desire 
to  be  free  ;  and  then  they  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  servile  insurrection  !  Emancipation 
will  ruin  the  whites,  because  black  labour 
will  drive  white  out  of  the  field ;  and  it 
will  destroy  the  blacks,  because  they 
will  not  work,  and  must  therefore  starve ! 
And  80  on.  However,  the  s pooch  was 
well  written,  and  will,  doubtless,  read 
well.  I  noted  in  the  corner  General 
Jem  Lane,  of  EanssSi  the  bugbear  of  the 
SaHmrdatf  Benm/  and  Wade,  of  Ohio, 
the  stron^'cst  opponent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  tells  any  tmc  he  meets  "that,  if 
there  was  no  ofhcer  in  the  army  of  higher 
rank  than  a  sub-lioutenan^  the  rebellion 


would  be  suppressed  in  a  znonth  ; "  and 

Wilso!!,  who  ten  years  ago  was  a  work- 
ing shoemaker;  and  Sumner,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

When  Mr.  Willey  had  coododed  his 
oration,  the  discussion  dropped,  and  the 
house  went  into  ezecutivo  session.  To 
me  it  has  been  a  suri)rise  to  learn  how 
very  much  of  the  business  of  both  houses, 
is  conducted  secretly.  On  all  executive 
matters — that  is,  on  questions  of  the  ap- 
pointment or  dismissal  of  public  offidal^ 
etc — the  discussions  are  conducted  with 
closed  doors.  Then  the  re;il  business  of 
b<ttl!  Iiouses,  of  a  deliberative  charictfT, 
is  cuuducted  in  the  committee  ruoiiir>, 
where  no  strangers  or  reporters  are  ad- 
mitted. Eyeiy  bill  must  be  teferred, 
before  discussion,  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee appoint^  to  investigate  the  class 
of  subjects  on  which  legL«lation  is  pro- 
posed ;  and,  practically,  the  frame- work 
and  substance  of  every  bill  is  regulated 
in  the  committee  rooms,  not  in  the  open 
house.  The  party  in  power  in  eathsr 
house  manages  the  selection  of  the  eaan^ 
mittees,  so  that  one  of  the  party  is 
always  chairman,  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  should  belong  to  their  own 
side.  It  is  in  the  committee  rooms  that 
the  real  work  iff  done ;  and  members  go 
into  the  house,  as  I  heard  a  leadiqg 
senator  say,  chiefly  to  write  their  letters. 
With  all  this,  with  the  early  hours 
(generally  from  noon  tu  live),  with  the 
fresh  air  aud  easy  seats,  the  position  of 
a  member  of  Ck>ngTes8  must  be^  to  my 
mind,  a  more  comfbrtable  one  than  that 
of  an  English  M  P.,  not  to  mention  the 
600/.  a  year  of  salary,  with  the  mileagCf 
stationery,  and  franking  perquisites. 

But,  doubtless,  you  will  waul  tu  hear 
my  impressions  of  the  leading  men  hfife» 
whose  names  have*been  of  late  so  much 
before  our  eyes.  Let  me  speak,  then,  of 
those  I  liave  had  some  opportunity  of 
judging  of  persunally. 

No  man,  we  all  know,  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet;  and  thus,  whatever  there  may  be 
of  heroic  amongst  American  statesmen 
is  hard  to  discern,  from  the  proxiinitgrat 
which  you  view  thom.  American  ma- 
jesty has  no  externals  to  bo  stripped  of, 
and  you  see  her  public  men  always  en 
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dahabilU,  So  one's  reminiscencds  are 
of  the  nature  of  photographs,  not  of  por- 
traits :  and,  possibly,  the  facility  with 
vkicli  one  cutclieii  tha  outride  aspect 
dMtiOTB  tiie  conectiiess  of  <me*8  impfea- 
■on  as  to  the  real  character.  StOl,  with 
this  leserration,  I  will  give  you  my  im- 
pre8si<  of  some  men  of  note  here  for 
what  they  may  be  worth. 

Pirsty  then,  of  the  i'ruisident.  To  say 
tbii  be  is  ugly,  is  nothing ;  to  add  that 
hk  fignie  IB  groteMiue,  is  to  oonyey  no 
adequate  impression.  Fancy  a  man  six 
foot  hi<^'li,  and  thin  out  of  })ro{u)rtion  ; 
with  long  bony  anus  and  legs,  which 
wmehow  seem  to  be  always  in  the  w^ay ; 
.  with  great  rugged  furrowed  h^ds,  which 
gnsp  yon  like  a  Tioe  irbon  flbaking 
yours ;  with  a  long  scraggy  neck,  and  a 
rhest  too  narrow  for  the  f^eat  arms  at 
its  side.  A<M  to  this  liguro  a  head, 
cocoa-mit-siiapL-d  and  somewliat  too 
sxuall  for  such  a  stature,  covered  witli 
imigh,  nncomhed  and  nncombable  hair, 
that  itands  out  in  evBry  direction  at 
once ;  a  face  furrowed,  wrinkled,  and 
indented,  as  though  it  had  been  scarred 
by  vitriol ;  a  high  narrow  forehead,  and, 
fcuak  deep  beneath  bushy  eyebrows;  two 
lirighty  somewhat  dreamy  uy  c^i,  that  seam 
to  ga»  through  you  without  looking  at 
you;  a  few  in^gular  blotches  of  black 
bristly  liair,  in  the  place  where  beard 
and  whiskers  ought  to  grow  ;  a  close-set, 
thin-lipped,  stern  mouth,  with  two  rows 
of  kzge  white  teeth,  and  a  nose  and  ears 
which  have  heen  taken  by  mistake  from 
a  head  of  twice  the  size.  Clothe  this 
figure,  then,  in  a  long,  tight,  badly-fitting 
suit  of  black,  creased,  soiled,  and  puck- 
ered up  at  every  saUent  point  of  the 
figure  (and  cveiy  point  of  this  figure  w 
sdient) ;  put  on  laige  ill-fitting  boots, 
gloves  too  long  for  the  long  bony  fingeis, 
and  a  fluify  hat,  covered  to  the  top  with 
dusty  putfy  crape  ;  and  then  add  to 
all  this  an  air  of  strent^h,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  and  a  strange  look  of  dig- 
coopledwith  all  this  grotcsqueness ; 
yon  will  have  the  impression  left 
upon  me  by  Abvaham  Lincoln. 

On  tlie  occasion  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  the  President,  the 
cofflpan/  was  a  small  one,  with  most  of 


whom  he  was  personally  acquauited. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  ho  v*  aa 
as  mnch  at  his  ejise  as  usual.  There 
was  a  look  of  depression  about  his  face, 
which,  I  am  told  by  those  who  see  him 
daily,  was  habitual  to  him  even  before 
his  child's  death.  It  was  strange  to 
in-  to  witness  the  perfect  terms  of 
equaUty  on  which  he  appeared  to  be 
with  everybody.  Uccasioually  some  of 
his  interlocutors  called  him  "  l^lr.  Presi- 
dent>'*  but  the  habit  was  to  address  him 
simply  as  "Sir."  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  I  was  intruiluced  to  him,  that  I  was 
aware  that  the  President  was  one  of 
the  company.  He  talked  little,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  others  talking  to  him 
to  talking  himself;  bnt^  when  he  spoke, 
his  remarks  were  always  shrewd  and 
sensible.  You  would  never  say  he  wss 
a  gcintleman ;  yon  would  still  less  say 
he  was  not  one.  Thijrc  are  some  women 
about  whom  no  one  ever  thinks  in 
connexion  with  beauty  one  way  or  the 
other ;  and  there  are  men  to  whom  tile 
epithet  of  gentleman-like  or  ungentle- 
man-like  appears  utterly  inconprnou?  ; 
and  of  such  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one,  iStill 
there  is  about  him  an  utter  absence  of 
pretension,  and  an  evident  desire  to  be 
oourteouB  to  everybody,  which  is  the 
essence,  if  not  the  outward  form,  of 
good  breeding.  Tliere  is  a  s()ftness,  too, 
about  his  smile,  and  a  simrkle  of  dry 
humour  about  Ids  eye,  which  redeem 
the  expression  of  his  Uce,  and  remind 
me  mors  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  as  a 
child's  recollection  recalls  him»  than  of 
any  face  I  can  call  to  mind. 

The  conversation,  like  that  of  all 
American  official  men  I  have  met  with, 
was  unrestrained  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  to  a  degree  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. Any  remarks  that  I  heard  made, 
as  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  repeat,  though 
really  every  public  man  here  appears 
not  only  to  live  in  a  glass  house,  but  in 
a  reverberoting  gallery,  end  to  be  abso- 
lutely indifferent  sa  to  who  sees  or  hears 
him.  There  are  a  few  "  Lincolniana,*' 
however,  which  I  may  fairly  quote,  and 
which  will  show  the  style  of  his  con- 
versation.   Some  of  the  pai  ty  began 
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smoking*,  nrxl  nnr  host  remarked,  lati^li- 
ingly,  "  Iho  PrcHiilent  has  got  no  vices  : 
he  neitlier  smokes  nor  drinks."    "  That 
is  a  doubtftil  oomiiliment/'  answered 
tlie  FtetideDi;  "I  leoolleet  onoe  being 
outside  a  stage  in  Illinois^  and  a  man 
sitting  by  me  offered  me  a  <QgV.  I 
told  liim  T  had  no  vices.     He  said 
nothing,  smoked  for  some  time,  and 
then  grunted  out,  'It's  my  experience 
that  folks  who  have  no  vioes  have 
pll^y  few   virtues."*      Again,  a 
gentleman  present  vtm  telling  ho"v\*  a 
friend  of  his  had  he«?n  <iriven  away 
from  New  Orleans  as  a  UnioniBt,  and 
how,  on  liiB  expulsion,  when  he  asked 
to  see  the  writ  by  which  he  was  ex- 
peUed,  the  dejnitation  which  called  on 
him  told  him  that  the  govemmont  had 
made  up  their  mind^  to  do  nothing 
illegal,  and  m  they  had  issued  no  illegal 
writs,  and  simply  meant  to  maie  him 
go  of  his  own  fine  wilL   ''Well,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  reminds  me  of  an 
hotel-keeper  down  at  St.  T/^uis,  who 
boasted  that  he  never  liad  a  death  in 
his  hotel  ;  and  no  more  he  had,  for 
whenever  a  guent  was  dying  in  his 
boose  he  carried  him  out  to  die  in 
the  street"    At  another  time  the 
oonversBtion  tamed  upon  the  discos- 
?\rin9  as  to  thft  >fis'5oiH?  eAmy^romise, 
and  elicited  the  following  qiiamt  remark 
from  the  President.     It  used  to  amuse 
me  some  {sw)  to  find  that  ^e  alave- 
holden  wanted  more  territory,  becaose 
they  had  not  room  enough  for  their 
kLivcs,  and  yet  Ihev  romplained  of 
not  having   the    f^lave-trade,  because 
they   wanted  more  slaves  for  their 
room." 

Stories  soch  as  these  read  dull  enongh 

in  print ;  but,  unless  you  could  give  also 
the  dry  chuckle  with  which  they  arc 
accompanied,  and  the  gleam  in  tlie 
speaker's  eye,  as,  with  the  action  habitual 
to  liiui,  he  ruba  his  hand  down  the  side 
of  his  long  leg,  you  most  &il  in  con- 
veying a  true  impression  of  their  quaint 
hnmonr.  This  sort  of  Socratic  illustra- 
tion is  his  usual  form  of  conversation 
amongst  strangers;  but,  I  believe,  in  his 
private  life  he  is  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  those  simple  ones.  Let  me  dose 


my  desmption  witli  one  remark  he 
ma<ie  of  a  inor»'  n^liective  charact<?r,  and 
which,  though  not  perhaps  of  great' 
value  in  itself,  is  eoiioos  as  ooniqg 
from  a  man  who  has  achieved  dirtino- 
tion.  ^Making  of  the  fluency  of 
Amerionn  oratorf,  be  said,  *'  It  i;^  vot}* 
common  in  this  country  to  find  great 
facility  of  expression,  and  less  com- 
mon to  find  gnat  loddity  of  thooghi 
The  combination  the  two  in  one 
person  is  very  nnoommofn ;  bnt,  when- 
ever  yon  do  find  i^  yon  hav«  a  gfeat 
man." 

Of  Mr.  Seward,  I  can  speak  more 
freely,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
day  he  does  not  stand  high  in  popular 
ikvooi.  After  all,  explain  it  as  you  will, 

the  beau  rSfe  in  the  "Trent  affair" 
was  not  that  of  tlip  T'^nited  States,  and 
the  Americans  are  too  sharp  a  ]>eople  to 
be  able  long  to  delude  themselves  with 
the  flattering  unction  that  they  had  won 
a  great  diplomatic  victory.  Hence,  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  suffered,  perhaps 
unjustly,  the  scapegoat  of  the  national 
humiliation,  Mr.  Stanton  has  taken 
his  place  in  the  favour  of  the  people, 
and»  it  is  romonred,  of  the  President 
It  is  to  the  setting  then,  and  not  to  the 
rising  sun,  that  I  wish  to  do  jnstiee. 
My  first  thought,  at  meeting  Mr.  Se^rmYl. 
was  one  of  wonder  that  so  small  a  in  iTi 
should  have  been  near  crating  a  war 
between  two  great  nations.  A  man,  I 
should  think,  nnder  five  fiMi  in  height^ 
and  of  some  sixty  years  in  age  ;  small- 
made,  with  smnll  delicate  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  small  wiry  body,  scanty  snow- 
white  hair,  deep-set  clear  grey  eye-s,  a 
face  perfectly  clean-shaved,  and  a  smooth 
oolonrlesB  skin  of  a  sort  'of  parchment 
teztore!  Snch  were  the  ontwaod  features 
that  struck  me  at  once.  He  was  in  his 
office  when  first  I  saw  him,  <lrof?cp(l  in 
black,  withhis  waistcoat  half  uiil  n  1 1 1  med, 
one  leg  over  the  side  of  his  arm-chaii-, 
and  a  dflar  stack  between  his  lips. 
Barring  the  cigar  and  the  attitodCy  I 
diouJd  have  taken  him  for  a  shrewd 
well-to-do  attorney,  waifinfj  to  learn  a 
new  cli '  lit  s  business.  You  art^  at  your 
ease  with  lum  at  once.  There  is  a 
fianknees  and  bonhommie  about  his 
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BmiMr,  which  lendm  ifc  to  my  jaiad  % 
wij  pleasant  one.    In  em  IBngUsh 

phrasf*,  Mr.  Steward  is  gowl  rompanv. 
A  ^ood  cigar,  a  good  glass  of  wine,  and  a 
good  story,  even  if  it  is  tant  soU peu  risquCf 
are  pleasures  which  he  ohTiouslj  enjoys 
bauy.    Btill,  a  glanee  at  that  span 
kod^kiiit  ftame,  and  that  clear  hnght 
eye,  shows  you  that  no  pleasure,  hovrever 
keenly  appreciated,        born  infltil[^'*fl 
into  excess  throughout  luslouu  laborious 
career.    Ami,  more  than  that^  uo  one 
who  haa  had  the  pleasiiro  of  aeeing  him 
amongst  hia  own  family  can  doubt  about 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition.    It  is 
equally  imposaiWe  to  talk  much  with 
him  without  percoivinp  that  ho  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  ability.    He  has 
nad  much,  espeoiaUy  of  modm  liteia- 
tetia— travaUed  mueb,  and  seen  much  of 
the  world  of  man  a.s  well  as  that  of 
hooks.    His  ]i  ilitical  principles  seem  to 
me  drawn  from  the  old  Whig  school  of 
the  bygone  Edinburgh  Revifw  days,  and 
yoo  can  tiaoe  eaailjthe  infloenoe  which 
tba  taarhiiig  of  Bron^iam  and  Jeffreys 
and  Sidney  Smith  ham  had  upon  hu 
mind.    What  ptrikcs  mc  most  in  con- 
Vf  rs.nii  n  with  him  is  a  largeness  of 
Tiew  very  rare  amongst  the  American 
politicians.     The  relative  position  of 
Ameika  witii  ragaid  to  Europe^  and 
Ibe  fbtara  of  his  countiy,  aie  mattorn 
he  can  discuss  with  sense  as  well  as 
patriotism.    That  his  intellect  is  prac- 
tical   rather    than   philosophical,  and 
that  he  m  unduly  impatient  of  abstract 
liieoirifla^  I  am  inolined  to  soapect  In 
other  words,  he  is  a  man  of  action 
lather  than  oi  thought — a  politician,  not 
a  reformer.    It  was  by  sheer  vigour  of 
mind  and  force  of  will  that  ho  acquired 
hid  pre-eminence  in  the  ministry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  the  AwAwmm  oon- 
■tSotton  theie  is  no  aneh  a  thing  as  a 
ministry,  and  the  ministers  are  only 
heads  of  depart ni en t.s.    One  department 
is^ual  to  another,  [\\\<X  the  secretary  at 
Uie  head  of  any  department  has  no 
power  to  iaane  otdoa  to  any  other. 
When  the  intnneotion  bioke  out^  and 
every  department  waa  in  disorder,  Mr. 
Seinird  virtually  assumed  a  temporary 
pmiamhip.     His  coUeigaes  yielded, 


heeanae  they  felt  the  need  of  one  dine- 
ting  head,  or  had  not  strength  to  resist 

his  Biiperinr  enerfir}'-  When  the  pressnr© 
of  danger  was  removed^  the  other  de- 
partments threw  off  the  supremacy  of 
the  Department  of  State ;  and  it  was  only 
by  hia  energy  that  Mr.  Seward  held  hk 
place  after  the  leaetim.   It  is  leported 

that,  not  lon;»  ngo,  some  inflnentinl 
politicians  requested  the  President  to 
remove  Mr.  Sewanl  on  the  ground  of 
incompetency,  to  which  application  the 
answer  was  made,  that  a  man  who 
worked  three  timea  as  many  hours,  and 
did  three  times  as  much  in  one  hour, 
a.*?  any  of  his  colleagues,  cnnhl  hardly 
be  incom|)etent,  whatever  else  might 
be  })is  failings. 

Ab  to  Mr.  Snmnef,  he  is  too  well 
known  inEniope  to  need  mnch  deaciip-- 
tion.  Many  of  my  readers  are  acquaint- 
ed doubtless  with  that  great  sturdy 
Englishdookincr  figure,  with  the  broad 
massive  forehead,  .over  which  the  rich 
mass  of  nut-brown  hair,  stieaked  hen 
and  then  with  a  line  of  grey,  hangs 
loosely,  with  the  deep  blue  eyes,  and 
the  strangely  winning  smile,  half  lii  iL':lit, 
half  full  of  sadness.  He  is  a  man 
whom  you  would  notice  amongst  other 
men,  and  whom,  not  knowing  him,  you 
wonld  torn  nnnd  to  look  at  aa  he  passed' 
hy  yon.  Sitting  in  his  place  in  the' 
Senate,  leaning  backwards  in  his  chair, 
with  his  head  stooping  slightly  oyer 
that  great  broad  chest,  and  his  hands 
resting  upon  his  crossed  l^s,  ho  looks, 
in  dress  and  attitnde  and  air,  the  very 
model  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
A  child  would  ask  him  the  time  in  the 
Rtr<M>t8,  and  a  woman,  T  think,  would 
come  to  him  nnladili  u  lor  protection. 
You  can  road  ui  that  worn  foce  of  his, 
old  befon  its  time,  the  traoea  of  a  lifb- 
long  atmggle,  of  disappointment  and 
hope  defiaiTed,  of  ceaseless  obloquy  and 
cruel  wrong.  Snrh  a  life-training  as  this 
is  a  bad  one  for  any  man,  and  it  has  left 
i\&  brand  on  the  senator  for  Massachu- 
setts. Then  an  wrongs  which  the  best 
of  men  foigiYe  without  foigetting;  and, 
since  IKcooks's  brutal  assault  upon  him, 
men  say  that  they  can  mark  a  chani:t'  in 
Charles  tiumner.   He  is  more  bitter  in 
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denxmciation,  less  tolerant  of  opposition, 
just  rather  tliaii  merciful.  Be  it  so.  It 
la  not  with  soft  worda  or  gentle  auswera 
tiial  man,  fight  a«  Snnmer  lua  fought 
againit  eroelty  and  mong. 

Probably  the  tuost  striking-looking 
of  Die  minister;  is  ^Ir.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Ti'easuiy.  His  head 
would  be  a  treasure  to  any  sculptor,  as 
a  model  of  benevolence.  His  lofty, 
apacioiu  forehead,  his  fkeeh  smooth- 
diaved  countenance,  his  joortly  figure, 
and  his  pleasant  kindly  smile,  all  seem 
to  mark  the  model  benevolent  old  man, 
created  to  be  the  ^nctim  and  providence 
of  street-beggars.  One  wonders  how  so 
Idnd-looking  a  man  can  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  tax  any  body ;  and  I  believe 
this  much  is  true,  that  a  man  of  less 
ability  and  sterner  mould  wouM  have 
made  a  better  tiuancier  than  Mr.  Chase 
hati  proved.  Mr.  Blair,  though  a  Mary- 
land man,  is  the  only  one  of  the  minis- 
teae^  who  has  what  we  consider  the 
characteristic  Yankee  type  of  face,  the 
high  cheek-bon^?,  •sallow  roTnplexion, 
and  long  straight  hair.  Uf  Mr. 
Gideon  Welles,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Kavy,  who  ezpreased  nnfortonate  ap- 
proval of  Captain  Wilkesi  there  is  littie 
to  be  said,  except  that  he  wears  a  long 
white  l)e*ard  and  a  stupendous  white  wig, 
which  cause  him  to  look  like  the  stock 
nuudfather  in  a  genteel  comedy,  and 
uat  there  is  such  an  air  of  ponderous 
deHberation  abont  his  fi»e  that  you 
wonder  whether  he  has  ever  clearly 
realized,  in  so  short  a  time  as  one  year, 
that  America  is  in  a  stal'"  of  civil  war. 

With  this  I  must  cU  -  my  jjortrait 
gaUej^  for  the  present.  Americans 
complain  constantly  tlttt  we  know 
nothing  of  thnr  public  men.  The  com- 
plaint is  hardly  a  fair  one,  as  there  are 
barely  half-a dozen  English  statesmen  to 
whom  Americans  attach  the  slightest 
individuahty,  and  the  names  of  our 
minor  celebrities,  such  as  Lowe  or 
Layard,  would  eonvey  as  little  to  Amezi- 
can  ears  as  those  of  Colfax  orConkling 
would  do  to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  useless 
for  me  to  tell  you  whether  Senator 
Rufus  G.  Doodle  (Mo.)  has  black  hair, 
or  whether  the  honourable  Nero  H. 


Boodle  (Va.)  has  red  whiskers.  Let  me 
only  add,  in  parting  with  this  subject^ 
that^  having  frequently  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Caleb  Cashing^known, 
and  not  altogether  &voitrably,  to  ihe 
English  public  as  Attorney-General 
under  President  Pierce's  administration 
during  the  Frampton  difficulty— I  foimd 
him  to  be  a  man  of  extreme  aeutene&s 
and  immense  and  varied  reading,  and 
indeed  one  of  the  pleassntest  oompsn- 
ions  whom  it  has  b^n  my  fortone  to 
meet  with  in  life.  From  his  connexion 
with  the  old  democratic  party,  and  the 
Secession  leaders,  he  is  out  of  favour 
with  the  country  and  the  Government, 
at  present ;  bat  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
a  man  of  his  power  and  ability  does  not, 
before  long,  play  a  great  part  again  in 
public  life. 

In  truth,  there  is  one  great  charm  to 
me  about  American  society  in  general, 
and  Washington  society  in  paxticnlsr, 
and  that  is  the  extraordinary  facili^ 
with  which  you  make  acquaintancee. 
If  you  are  stopping  in  an  hotel,  in  a 
very  short  time  you  may  know  any 
male  inmate  to  speak  to  it  you  choose. 
If  you  are  talking  to  any  casual  acqiisintp 
ance,  and  any  other  casual  acquaintance 
of  his  comes  up,  he  immediately,  as  a 
matter  of  civUity,  introduces  you  to 
each  other,  and  your  new  acquaintance 
introduces  you  to  his,  and  so  on,  in> 
definitely.  Probably  a  stranger  is  more 
freely  introduced  than  a  native;  hnl^ 
amongst  Americans  themselves,  I  have 
observed  that  the  same  custom  prevails 
as  a  rule.  The  only  objection  to  the 
practice  is,  that,  if  you  have  nut  a  keen 
memory  for  Ikces,  you  find  it  haid  to 
remember,  amongst  the  multitude  of 
your  acquaintances^  what  names  to 
attach  to  what  faces.  In  a  similar, 
though  a  less  degree,  there  is  much  of 
the  same  free  readiness  to  make  aciiiiaint- 
ance  in  society.  Youi'  friend's  friends 
aie  yours  also,  and  you  are  fkankci^ 
morally  speaking;  mm  one  house  to 
another  ;  so  that  such  sodety  as  there 
is  in  Washington  you  see  lesdily  and 
pleasantly  enough. 

Isay  "such  Bocioty  as  there  is,"  becauiic 
at  present  there  is  but  little  of  any  kind 
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here.    The  immediate  presence  of  the 
war  is,  ill  it^»'lf.  a  pr^  nt  check  to  social 
festivity,  aiiil  Lhe  iii«»uiuin^  in  tho  Wliite 
Kou^  has  btoppeil  ull  oiHcial  parlies. 
Beii^^  the  abaence.  of  the  Southeni 
ftmiliei^  who  wwe  the  leaden  in  sodal 
life  here,  has  made  a  marked  dififerenee ; 
and  during  the  lirst  year  of  an  adniinis- 
traUon  peoi'lc  an-  new  to  tlio  place,  and 
lomewhat  shy  of  making  acquaintance. 
Hioreover,   the   Lincolii  Government 
bought  a  perfeet  shoal  of  new  &ees 
into  Washington.    In  its  early  days  it 
was  called  the  "  Carpet-ba^'  .Ulministra- 
tion,"  because  the  t<>wii  was  crammed 
with  place-himt<jrs,  uh«j:?f  whole  lug;^'ago 
was  contained  in  a  amall  carpet-bag, 
vhieh  never  left  their  hands,  and  on 
whkh  they  were  popularly  supposed  to 
deep  at  night    Indeed,  there  is  a  story 
conlid«'iitly  told  hore,  that  one  western 
backwootl^man  who  Wius  in  search  of  a 
piaice,  afttii'  vain  endeavours  to  see  "  llo- 
neat  Abe,"  went  up  to  the  White  House 
with  a  hlanket  under  his  arm,  md  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  sleeping  in  tho 
bail  until  he  could  got  wliat  he  wanted. 
After  tvro  days'  squattintr,  tlxe  place  re- 
quested was  given,  and  the  squatter 
decamped   Two-thirds,  in  fict^  of  the 
people  I  meet  here  seem  to  be  new  to 
tho  place,  and  still  to  ftel  thamaelTaa 
tfcrangcrs  in  it 

But,  in  addition  to  ail  thi?.  r  ven  at 
the  most  orderly  of  times,  A\  ti^hington 
society  must  havo  a  strangely  watciing- 
plaoe  charaeter.    The  city  is  an  over- 
grown watenng-plafiei    l  !v  ryhody  is  a 
bird  of  passage  here.    The  diplomatic 
"  corps "  is  transitory  by  virtue  of  its 
nature.    The  senators  and  members  of 
(Congress,  and  miniiiters,  are  here  for  two, 
tntr,  possibly  six  aessionsi  as  the  case 
iiiaj  he  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in 
the  Honae,  or  in  office,  now,  is  rather  a 
presumption  than  otlierwise,  that  they 
▼HI  not  be  so  again  when  their  term 
expires.    The  clerks,  officials,  and  Go- 
vermnent  emplot/esy  are  all,  too,  mere 
lodgen.  The  force  of  necessity  Gompek 
eieh  Administration  to  re-appoint  a  good 
BUniber  of  the  subordinate  officials,  who 
DDdersfand  the  biiaiue.s,s  of  the  office ; 
boly  stilt  evorjr  official  may  be  turned 


out  in  four  years,  at  the  longest,  and 

most  of  them  know  that  they  jjrobably 
will  be.  There  are  no  commercial  or 
manufacturing  interests  at  Wasliingtou 
to  induce  menhants  or  capitalists  to 
settle  here;  and  there  is  nothing  attiao- 
tivo  about  the  place  to  make  any  one, 
not  brought  here  on  business,  fix  on  it 
as  a  place  of  resideneo.  With  tho 
exception  of  a  few  land- owners,  who 
have  estates  in  tho  neighbourhood,  a 
few  lawyeis  connected  with  the  Supvpme 
Court,  and  a  host  of  petty  tradesmen  and 
lodging-house  keepers,  there  is  nobody 
who  looks  on  "Washington  as  his  home. 

Hence  nobody,  with  rare  exceptions, 
has  a  house  of  hi^  own  huix^.    Many  of 

the  membeis  live  in  hotels  and  fomished 
lodgings.  The  wives  and  tsanilies  of  the 
married  members  come  to  Washington 

for  a  few  months  or  weeks  during  the 
session,  and  during  that  time  a  furnished 
house  is  taken.  In  consequence,  there 
is  no  style  about  the  mode  of  living.  The 
number  of  private  carriages  is  veiy  few; 
and  people  are  afraid  of  bringing  good 
horses  to  be  ruined  by  the  rut-tracks  (for 
they  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  roads) 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  streets  in 
Washington.  Public  amusements  of  any 
kind  are  scanty  and  poor.  There  is  a 
theatre,  about  equal  in  size  and  merit  to 
those  of  Brighton  or  Scarborough ;  at 
the  Smithsonuan  Institute  there  are  fre- 
fjuent  lectures,  which,  when  they  are 
not  poUtical  dcmoustrations,  are  about 
as  interesting  or  nnintersstingsa  Isctores 
on  the  glaciers  snd  geologicsl  forma* 
tions,  and  hoc  genw  omne,  are  in  other 
j)lace8 ;  and  there  are  occasional  con- 
certs, dramatic  readings,  and  exhibitions 
in  Willard's  lialL  So,  if  you  want 
recrsation  of  any  kind,  it  is  to  private 
society  you  must  look  for  it  In  the  great 
hotels  there  are  ladies'  drawing-rooms, 
to  wliich  those  inmates  of  the  hotels 
who  choose,  or  their  friends,  come  down 
in  the  evening,  and  where  the  staple 
amusements  of  gossip  and  flirtation  are 
varied  by  singing  and  impromptu  danoea 
Private  balls  are  rare,  or,  at  least, 
have  been  so  during  the  past  winter; 
but  there  are  dinner  parties  and  recep. 
tions  without  end.   The  French  sys- 
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tern  of  callinp;  prevails  liere  a  good  deal, 
and  you  caii  go  in  during  the  evening 
to  any  house  at  which  you  are  acquainted, 
wifh  the  certainty  of  finding  callers 
there,  in  more  or  less  numben,  aoooid- 
ing  to  wlietlier  the  iiii^'ht  happen*?  to 
be  a  reception  night  or  not.  In  Xew 
York,  I  always  had  an  impref^sion, 
whether  just  or  otherwise,  that,  though, 
u  a  stranger,  nobody  taaied  or  thought 
ilMmt  yonr  position,  yet,  if  you  had 
been  a  native,  your  standing  in  so- 
ciety would  dopond  a  good  deal  on 
whether  you  lived  in  Fifth  Avenue  or 
in  Six  til,  and  whether  your  name  stood 
weU  or  ill  with  your  bankm  in  Wall 
Street  Of  thk  money  standard,  com- 
mon  to  all  commercial  capitals,  there 
seems  to  I'':'  nothir^f?  in  Wa^hnK'fon. 
Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy 
people  here,  but  there  is  no  display  of 
wealth,  not  even  in  the  ladies'  dresses. 
Tb»  attaches  to  the  embassies^  and  the 
young  men  of  fashion  from  New  York, 
I  believe,  vote  AVashington  the  dullest 
place  in  creation ;  but,  to  a  man  with 
quiet  tastes,  there  are  many  capitals 
iess  attractive. 

^nie  reoeptioinB  here  are^  in  hour 
and  customs,  very  like  ordinary  En- 
glish "at  homes,"  except  that  they 
arc  less  crowded  and  have  less  of  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  Evening  dress, 
stiff  white  neckties,  varuislied  bouts, 
and  aombie  blaek  suits,  which  form  tiie 
adtire  and  curse  of  gentlemen  in  all  parts 
of  the  so-called  civilized  world,  are  the 
ruin  h^Tp  ;  but  great  laxity  is  allowed  in 
the  practice.  T  have  met  senators  at 
evening  parties  in  brown  shooting-coats, 
and  ladies  in  morning  dresses  ;  and  here 
ereiyone  seema  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  how  you  are  dressed,  if  your  taste  or 
your  circumstances  compel  you  to  vary 
from  the  ordinary  costume.  Generally, 
the  receptions  end  with  atand-up  suji- 
pers,  though  sometimes  tea  and  coffee 
are  the  only  refreshments  provided.  It 
B  not  common,  as  frir  as  I  can  perceive, 
to  speak  to  persons  without  being  intro- 
duced; but  the  practice  of  intTodnction  is 
90  universal,  that  a  stranger  la  nut  "  irie 
in  a  crowd  "  as  he  would  be  in  Lundun. 
Oard-pla>iug  I  bare  never  seen  at  a 


Washington  party,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  music,  so  that  conversation  is  the 
sole  amusement  of  guesti^. 

Fortunately,  you  m  i}  I  ly  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  tdl  Americans  are  always 
ready  to  talk  ;  and  therefore  you  rarely 
sec  people  standing  still  and  looking 
bored.    I  quite  admit  (I  hope  this  ex- 
pression of  opinion       not  ungrateful) 
that  I  can  conceiveof  a  person  becoming 
tired  of  Washington  society.   You  meet 
constantly  varying  combinations  of  the 
same  sot  of  people,  and  between  one 
party  and  another  there  is  a  distinctiou 
without  a  difference.    Moreover,  all  the 
gentlemen  talk  about  politics,  and  alt 
the  ladies  talk  about  the  army,  with 
occasional  lapses  on  both  parts  into 
slavery  di.  ( ns^^ions,  more  or  less  aboli- 
tionist or  anti-abolitionist,  as  the  case 
may  be.    There  are  also  two  camps  of 
M'CleUauites  and  the  anti-M<aellaniteB; 
and  between  the  two,  especially  amongBt 
the  ladies,  feeling  runs  so  high,  that  a 
prudent  "Gallio"  will  take  care  not 
to  express  any  opinion  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  M*Clellan.    .Still,  to  any  mau 
who  has  a  dislike  to  originate  subjects 
of  diacussion,  •  and  who  looks  upon 
having  to  in^•cnt  your  topics,  as  well  as 
your  remarks,  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
Egyptian  bondage,  in  which  you  have 
to  find  the  straw  as  well  as  make  the 
bricks,  this  uniformity  of  topics  has  a 
comfort     Yon  know  perfectly  wdl 
what  to  talk  abont^  and  you  run  no  risk 
of  any  American  lady  yon  are  introduced 
to  answering  your  remarks  with  mono- 
svllabic  '*yeses"  or  "noes."  Theyall  t^ilk 
always  eagerly,  and  sometimes  cleverly. 
Besides,  amongst  the  ladies,  a  knowle^B? 
of  cmient  Engllrii  literature  is  very  gens' 
ral;  and  the  "Heir  of  Eedclyffe,"  or 
"Great  Expectations,"  or  "A  Strange 
Story,"  are  as  safe  subject'^  of  ronversatiou 
as  they  would  be  in  a  London  diawing- 
room.    How  far  the  extraordinary  free* 
dom  allowed  to  young  unmarried  ladies 
may  be  desirable  or  not,  is  a  question 
too  wide  to  enter  on  now.    To  our  Old 
World  notions,  it  is  strange  Avheu  a 
young  lady  you  have  just  been  intro- 
duced to  asks  you  to  call  u^kju  her,  of 
offers  you  intiodnetiona  to  firiends  at  a 
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place  yon  are  going  to  vittt   On  thA 

other  "hanf^  T  phonM  stntr>,  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  tliPio  is  less  "  free- 
dom of  language  "  (using  the  expression 
in  ilB  peeoliar  todil  signification)  used 
or  permitted  hm  tluiii  iHih  us,  and 
ihift  there  are  many  xemarks  you  might 
make,  if  so  disposed,  in  English  society, 
which  yon  could  not  safely  make  here. 

To  a  stranger,  also,  there  is  a  never- 
iailing  attraction  in  the  fact  ikat  at 
these  eTening  parties  you  meet  every- 
Wly  you  "want  to  see  in  Washington. 
In  Ixindon,  you  might  go  to  respectable 
hoiisca  every  night  in  your  life,  and 
n«^vermect  a  Cabinet  Minister;  and  even 
a  member  of  Parliaiuent — ^proTided  ho 
were  not  a  metropolitan  one — would  be 
snmething  of  a  novelty.  Hen  jou  oan 


meet  half  the  Ministryy  and  all  the 

Senate^  at  any  paiily  yo«  go  to.  Thus 
the  men  you  read  of  daily  in  the  papers, 
and  wliose  names  are  become  ''house- 
hold words"  to  you,  are  presented  to 
y^  in  priTite  life.  ETenr  Amerioan 
literary  man,  too,  of  note^  has  been  to 
1)0  met  with  some  time  or  other  this 
winter  in  Washington.  Very  recently 
we  have  luifl  here  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorue,  and  2^.  P.  Willis  and  Bayanl 
Taylor;  while  the  English  woild  of 
art  and  letters  has  l>r<  n  represented, 
not  unworthily,  by  W.  H.  KusseU  and 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  Mrs.  Komble. 
AltouathiT,  any  one,  I  thihlc,  wiio,  like 
myscii,  bas  spent  few  wcekd  iXm  year 
of  the  war  in  Washington,  most  look 
back  i^on  it  with  pleasant  memories. 


B  K  ITI  S  H    C  O  L  U  M  B  i  A 
BT  WILLUlf  J.' STEWART. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written, 
recently,  descriptive  of  British  Columbia, 
thaty  beyond  doubt^  a  huge  number  of 
oDT  surplus  popola^on  will  be  attracted 
io  this  great  gold-field  of  the  Padfie. 
This  is  as  it  should  ])e  ;  and  no  one 
who  kno'.vs  an^lhing  of  the  depressing 
poverty  which  prevails  at  all  times  in 
the  agricultural  counties  of  England,  or 
of  the  nnesEtainties  of  artisan  life  in 
ooT  manufactnring  districts  and  great 
citie^i,  will  say  one  careless  word  which 
should  deter  our  suffering  |X)or  from 
migrating  to  a  land  where,  at  least,  the 
day's  bn^ad  is'  ensured  to  every  pau:  ui 
atRmg  hands  that  choose  to  work  Ibr  it. 
But  it  has  ooenned  to  several  who  have 
spent  some  yearn  in  British  Columbia, 
that  a  perusal  of  the  newspaper  articles 
and  letters,  which  have  Ixjen  written 
recently  about  the  country,  is  but  too 
likely  to  fire  the  imagination  of  the  in- 
experienced leader,  and  is  ealcolated  to 
eonyejr  a  ^dae  impression  of  the  place 
to  the  more  wary  inquirer.    It  was  not 
a«if  the  advice  to  emigrate  thither  had 
5een  addressed  to  the  stout  heart  and 


ready  hand,  that  can  make  tlieir  wrty 
wherever  a  tree  has  to  be  felled,  a  road 
made,  a  spadeful  of  earth  to  be  tamed. 
Not  one  word  of  remonstrance  or  wain« 
ing  would  have  been  heard  in  that  case. 
But,  when  the  inducements  of  cer- 
tain occnpation,  :iti  1  a  hearty  welcome, 
are  held  out  to  suck  men  as  the  tide- 
waiter,  postering  the  ropresoutative  of 
his  native  boioo^  Ibr  promotion ;  the 
banker's  clerk,  toding  on  with  the  hope 
of  adding  another  ten  pounds  to  his 
scanty  salary  ;  the  University-man  with 
the  world  before  him,  an  oyster  he  knows 
not  how  to  open ;  when  even  married 
men  with  &milies  are  enoooragsd  to 
start  for  the  shores  of  the  FlMififl^  it  is 
right  that  what  they  may  expect  to  find 
there  should  be  Him[>ly  set  before  them. 

nioy  will  tind  there,  in  t lie  first  place, 
tlie  promise  of  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Thine  is  no  exaggeration  in 
thia  statement  We  all  l^now  by  tliis 
time  the  geographical  position  of  British 
Columbia.  To  say  notliing  of  the  ad- 
jacent  isl^d  of   Vancouver,  which 
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shelters  its  coast  from  the  drift  of  the 
Pacific,  and  renders  its  inlets  and  rivers 
safe  and  easy  of  navigation,  it  possesses 
within  itself  the  elements  of  a  com- 
plete and  poweiM  empire.  Harbours, 
the  most  oommodiodu ;  liTeis,  even 
wluve  they  are  unnavigable,  adapted 
admirably  to  water  and  fertilize  the  soil 
through  which  they  nm ;  large  vallejrs 
of  rich  fertile  land  stretching  from  the 
base  of  tliA  Itock  v  momiidzis  tbai  ttam 
the  back-bone  of  ue  great  Americaii  con- 
tinent to  the  aea;  timber  enough  to 
stock  the  navy-yards  of  Europo  for  ,qges 
to  conif* :  '"nal  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
easily  worked ;  with  other  mineral  wealth 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagi- 
nation  to  eonoeiTe : — this  may  seem  an 
extrnvagantly  coloured  picture,  but  it  is^ 
in  reality,  the  simi)l0  truth  couched  in 
tho  Pimplcst  fitting  words.  A  glance  at 
ike  geof^rapliical  and  geological  charts 
of  linUiik  Columbia  will  satisfy  the 
least  experienced  inqniier,  that  heie 
nature  has  provided  ekments  out  of 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  scarcely 
fail  to  build  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 
But  the  work  of  making  its  foundation 
is  of  the  hardest,  and  the  hands  that  are 
put  to  the  plough  have  need  of  more 
tiian  oidinary  pith  and  muscle. 

As  yet  the  cl^ef  rendezvous  for  settlers 
h  Yv'invh,  in  Vancouver  Island,  a  few 
years  bacit  one  of  the  out-of-tlie-way 
stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Hither;  when  the  Americans  laid  strong 
hands  on  the  Oregon  tenitoiy^'tiie  head- 
qnartera  of  tlie  Great  Ftii  Company 
were  removed  from  \''ancouver's  Fort 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  Hero, 
as  there,  Mr.  Douglas  continued  to  trade 
with  ihe  Indians,  winning  their  conh- 
denoe  by  his  ftimess  and  jnstioe^  and 
commanding  their  re!=i])ect  by  his  firm- 
ness and  decision.  The  life  of  these 
agents — factors  as  they  are  called — of  the 
Great  Fur  Company,  in  their  deUched 
stations  along  the  shores,  and  lar  up  in 
the  malnknd  of  British  Kmiih  Amenca» 
where  they  poasefls  a  power  which  they 
seem  rarely  to  have  abased,  is  full  of 
ininrrvf  nnd  romance.  Recruited  at 
intervals  from  the  home  country,  which 
they  leave  at  an  early  age,  they  marry, 


frequently  half-breeds,  and  rear  families, 
striking  their  roots  so  deep  into  the 
soil  that  they  rarely  care  to  quit  it. 
Once  a  year  a  great  Fur  Brigade  winds 
its  way  from  fort  to  fort,  gathering  the 
collections  of  the  year  from  each  as  it 
rolls  on,  by  dis^  mountain  passes^ 
across  swollen  rivers,  through  dense 
forests,  to  the  coast.  Whither  once  a 
year  also  comes,  from  the  Company  at 
home,  the  same  fiunilisr  bf^  with  ite 
sapply  of  fresh  young  English  Uh,  its 
news  of  home,  and  cargo  of  muskets, 
blankets,  beads  and  tovq,  for  which  the 
Indian  hunters  bart.  r  furs  and  skins. 

It  was  from  such  a  life  as  this  that 
Mr.  Douglas,  in  ISHS,  was  called  upon 
to  act  as  Gomnor  of  one  of  the  richest 
gold-piodndng  countries  the  world  has 
ever  known  ;  from  such  a  trading  sta- 
tion, with  its  rough  stockade  and  wooden 
bastion,  that  Victoria  has  grown  into  a 
city.  Mr.  Douglas  has  proved  himself 
well  eqnal  to  the  work  he  was  called 
upon  to  undertake  ;  and  the  shrewd  head 
and  firm  hand  that  ruled  the  Indian 
tribes  were  found  as  equal  to  the 
management  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
population  imaginable — among  whom 
many  of  the  scamps  of  San  Frandsoo^ 
whom  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  that 
city,  from  no  unwillingness  on  their  par^ 
had  left  unhung,  figured  conspicuously. 

But  M  e  have  to  do  with  Victoria  now 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  attractions 
whidi  it  offers  to  the  settler.  Here,  of 
ooune,  as  in  all  places  where  the  process 
of  transforming  a  town  from  canvass  to 
wood,  from  wood  to  stone,  is  being 
carried  on,  artisans  of  all  kinds  will  not 
fail  to  find  remunemtive  eniplo\ment, 
and  capital  will  not  be  long  in  discovei- 
iog  fit  channels  to  flow  in.  But  the 
undeigradnate,  the  tide-waiter,  eleik,«nd 
shopman,  even  if  they  have  strong  arms 
which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  turn  to 
any  honest  work,  will  of  a  certainty  pr<^ 
fer  pushing  onward  to  the  mines.  Even 
the  agriculturist  wiU  find  little  induce- 
ment to  settle  upon  a  coast  so  densely 
wooded  as  this  is.  From  this  cause  it  is 
tli  at  the  population  of  Victoria  is  decidedly 
migratory,  flowing  and  ebbing  with  the 
rush  of  the  miners  to  and  from  the  dig- 
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gintr?.  Last  winter  it  was  comparntively 
depopulated,  while  this  spring  they  are 
expecting  no  less  tlian  50,000  miners  on 
their  way  through  to  the  Fraser. 

The  way  to  the  mines  lies  up  the 
Piver  Fraser.  To  veach  its  mouth  the 
Golf  of  Greorgia  must  bo  crossed.  No 
ocean  ?"hip  or  steainor  can  pass  its  "bar, 
80  that  the  passage  Im-^  to  bo  m  ulc  in 
smaller  v^els  that  ply  ui  ru^ulur  mtcr- 
TBla  from  Yietoiia  11m  way  ib  pleaBant^ 

and  thioiigh  ail  atchipddtto  01  islands ; 
of  which  San  Joan,  now  a  bone  of  n 
k'ntion  between  oiir  government  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
mo&i  important — the  smaller  ones  being 
mere  rocky  islets^  covered  with  pines  to 
the  watex^a  edge. 

Hie  entianoe  to  the  Fraser  is,  as  I 
have  said,  impassable  to  sliips  of  con- 
siderable frci^dit,  and  to  all  uncertain. 
But  for  the  friendly  shelter  of  Vancouver 
L^laud,  its  bar  of  uncertain  shifting 
ands  would  be  as  periloos  as  that  of 
the  Columlna  Biver;  as  it  is,  if  a  vessel 
grounds,  as  often  happens,  she  ha.s  only 
to  wait  until  the  rising'  tide  shall  set  her 
free.  The  Fraser  is  the  high,  and, 
indeed,  at  present,  the  only  road  to  the 
gold-fieldsL  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
some  day  a  way  may  be  found  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  numerous  inlets  that 
indent  the  shore  north  of  its  mouth,  by 
which  the  upper  country  may  b©  reached ; 
and  several  explorations  ii&ve  been  made 
by  othcers  of  the  navy,  and  eatei]^rising 
saMeiSy  to  discover  sach  a  xoate»  but 
hitherto  wi&out  any  practical  result 
A  way  was  forced  inland,  from  Bur- 
raid's  Inlet,  bv  Lieutenant  Mayne,  of 
H.M.S.  riinnper,  in  1859  ;  and,  many 
years  ago,  Sir  Alexander  M'Konzie 
reached  the  sea  from  Fort  George,  ome  of 
the  northernmost  stations  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  But  their  way  lay 
over  high  mountains,  and  across  swift 
streams,  in  winter  covered  with  snow,  in 
summer  dangerously  swollen  by  freshets 
from  the  bilk. 

The  banks  of  the  Fraser,  for  some  miles 
from,  its  mouth,  are  low,  and  liable  in 

wmmier  to  l>e  flooded.  There  is  no  rising 
groim  l  iiTitil  Kew  Wa^tminstcr,  the 
capital  of  iintiah  Columbia,  is  reached. 


In  writing  of  new  countries,  there  ia  no 
choice  hut  to  use  the  phraseology-  of  old, 
however  much  it  may  mislead  the 
reader.  An  American  backwood's-muu 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  form  an  aoemato 
concq>tion  '»r  the  city  of  Xew  West^ 
minster,  while  nothing  that  I  can  say 
will  help  an  English  reader  to  imagine 
it.  Half-a-doz.en  wooden  huts,  a  whiskey 
shop,  and  a  post-ofiice,  constitute  a  city" 
anywhere  in  Amenca ;  and  17ew  Wsit- 
minster,  in  addition  to  these^  possessee 
a  church,  a  court-house^  trearaiy,  and 
camp.  That  is  to  say,  with  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  some  square  yards  have 
been  cleared  of  the  vast  over  and  under 
growth  of  timber  and  roots,  fhat  lino  Uie 
banks  of  the  Eraser,  uid  a  tsw  wooden 
huts  ran  up,  to  which  these  prefeonfions 
name^  have  been  attiiched.  Nothing 
short  of  a  photograph  could  givn  n  proper 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  little  boxes  of 
hous^  set  in  the  midstof  the  fallen  tim- 
'  ber,  with  a  dense  background  of  impene- 
trable forest  in  their  rear.  It  is  tills  vast 
growth  of  timber,  on  the  shores  of  Van- 
couver Island,  and  upon  the  coast  of  the 
mainland,  that  must  for  a  time  rotard 
colonizuliun.  There  are  rare  stretches 
of  good  land  among  the  inland  valleyi^ 
the  Semilkamoen  country,  for  instanos^ 
east  of  Fort  Hope,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world — and  the  day  will  no  doubt 
come  when  ]ileasant  English  farm- 
houses will  rise  among  them,  and  the 
plains,  dothed  now  with  long  sweet 
grsss,  and  the  nmnbedess  wild  flowers^ 
which  in  British  Columbia  grow  so 
luxuriantly,  be  white  with  bleating 
flocks.  But,  until  roads  are  made  to 
them  from  the  towns,  the  agriculturist 
who  may  be  induced  to  settle  there  will 
find  his  crops  useless  and  embanassin^ 
for  want  of  a  market  at  whidi  he  osn 
sell  them. 

SoTiie  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Eraser  b  mouth,  Langley,  another  town  of 
wooden  huts,  is  reached ;  and  here  the 
xiTOE  becomes  so  swift  and  shsUow,  that 
the  steamers  which  haye  crossed  the  golf 
can  go  no  frirther,  and  have  to  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  shallow,  flat-bottomed 
boats,  drawing  a  few  inches  only  of  water, 
and  propelled  by  huge  wheels,  projecting 
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from  behind  the  stern.  These  stern- 
wheel  steamers  stnig^le  up  against  the 
stream  with  u  great  eiibrt  to  Fort  Hope. 
Boib  «b  this  point  the  nunmteins  so  dow 
in  upon  the  riTer  that  it  becomes  tm- 
]UtvigiU)l%  at  eomc  seasons  of  the  year 
even  for  canoes,  and  the  first  settlers  had 
to  land  from  them  at  Yale,  some  iilUr  u 
miles  higher  up,  and  follow  a  trail  wiiich 
tan,  now  by  the  watac^s  edge,  now  high 
hy  a  disiy  path  xoand  tiie  face  of  steep 
precipitous  rocks,  many  hundxedi  even 
thousand  feet  ahove  the  swift  and  turbid 
stream.  All  this  portion,  of  the  river's 
banks  is  highly  auriferous  ;  and  the  tra- 
Teller  following  tlus  trail  might  see  below 
him  the  figiuea  of  the  nlnen  waabiqg 
the  gold  "dirt^"  and  hear  the  ceaaolees 
clatter  of  their  rockers.  Upon  the  Fraser 
generally,  before  more  secure  trails  were 
made,  and  this  route  in  particular,  many 
miners  iu  1858  and  1859  lost  their  lives. 

Bat  the  xicher  gold-fields  of  Britiah 
Columbia  lie  many  miles  above  th]S» 
locky  barrier,  through  which  the  Fraser, 
reduced  to  a  comparative  thread  of  water, 
works  its  tortuous  way.  And  for  those 
bound  to  them,  a  route,  not  perhaps  the 
most  diteet^  baa  been  finmcd,  by  whieh 
the  necessity  of  ascending  that  part  of 
the  Fraser  I  have  just  described  may  bo 
avoided.  This  is  known  as  the  Ilai-rison 
Lilloett  trail.  A  few  miles  above 
Laugley,  a  smaller  river  meets  the 
Fraser;  following  which  the  fixat  of  a 
chain  of  lakes  is  reaehed,  which  extend, 
with  occasional  intervals  of  forests  and 
mountains,  in  a  northerly  direction,  until 
tlie  Fra-^rr  is  struck  again  some  1-10 
miles  irom  where  it  had  been  parted 
with.  This  i-oute  was  well  known  to 
the  Indisns,  and,  less  ibmiliarly,  to  the 
factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
and,  when  the  rush  to  the  diggings  com- 
menced, it  "wa.-?  at  once  determined  })j 
the  Governor  to  open  it.  The  task  looks 
easy  enough  on  paper,  it  consisted 
simply  in  opening  commonicationa  fkom 
the  head  of  one  lake  to  the  nearest  port 
npon  the  succeeding  one.  But,  to  do 
this,  roads  had  to  be  carried  over  steep 
mountain  passes,  across  rivers — as  many 
as  sixty  bridges  were  built — and  through 
"bosh,"  in  some  places  so  dense  that 


the  hardiest pedei^trion,  walking  tenhoUM 
a  day,  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he 
made  as  many  miles.  The  fbllowiog 
table  of  dlstoneea  will  show  the  natoie 
of  this  route:— 


Ftom* 

To.  by 

'  jLMMlUail. 

Furt  Laugley 
DouglM 
LiUoett 
Pemb«rton 
Anderson 
Kast  Port 
West  Port 
PuriSatOB 

Fort  DougUs 
Port  LiUoett 
Port  Pcmberton 
Port  Aoderaoii 
EaHt  Port 
Went  Port 
Poitdeton 
Fnaer  Rlv«r 

sa| 
Ml 

H 

* 

Distance 

liy 
Water. 


75 
13 
15 

Is 


Totd  fh)m  LaORley  to  the  Fraser— 

By  kud  (trail) .  .  .  .  6A  tuiicK. 
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Fi-om  this  point  of  the  Fraser  Ilivcr 
roads  are  jilanned,  but  not  iDadc,  and 
the  miner  must  be  prepared  to  Lntmp  it  to 
thst  part  of  the  Qnesnelle  or  Csriboo 
gold-fields  to  which  he  may  be  bound. 
A  miner,  having  only  himmilf  to  look  to, 
and  carrying  his  baggage  on  his  back| 
may  make  his  way  from  Victoria  to  Ca- 
riboo m  ten  days,  and  at  a  eost  of  iwm. 
7L  to  lOL   Of  cooise,  if  he  tramps  it 
from  lake  to  lake,  on  the  Hanison  Lil- 
loott  route,  he  will  do  with  lesar  Bn^ 
live  hardly  as  he  may,  he  can  scarcely 
spend  less  than  two  dollars  (8<.  id.) 
a  day,  on  his  journey  up.    All  the  way 
he  will  now  find,  at  intervals,  hut^-^e- 
Btaniants  is  the  name  there  given  to  them 
—open  iat  his  accommodation^  where 
a  meal  of  bread,  be^ns,  and  bacon,  may 
be  had,  and  a  soft  plank  secured  for  the 
night     It  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
price  provisions  may  be  now,  varying  as 
they  do  with  tiie  supply  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  ;  but  they  have  been  at  times 
very  high,  and,  untU  the  country  is  in 
more  certain  communication  with  the 
sea,  will  necpssarily  be  so  again.  Laat 
year,  it  is  said,  the  muier  might  live  for 
Ibnr  or  five  shillings  a  day,  and  the 
restaurants  offered  board  and  lodging  at 
the  rate  of  21.  a  week ;  but  letters  lately 
received  from  Ikitish  Colombia  tell  a 
somt'whttt  «]  111  t  i  t;  lit  tille. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  tlie 
country  may  be  interesting.    It  is  peo- 
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pifld  pretty  t^ldy  witk  Lidians.  Ko 
apprehension  need  be  enterkained  of  them, 
if  treated  justly  and  fiiixly.  They  hate 
the  Americans  rordially,  and  not,  it  is 
believetl,  without  good  reason  ;  but  King 
lueu,  as  the  British  are  erciy- 
where  called  by  them,  are  aacnie  «gaiiis( 
all  bat  petty  depredations.  Thefish-eating 
tribes  by  the  sea-coast  are  morally  and 
int*}llectu:illy  much  inferior  to  the  Indian 
of  the  interior,  who  approaches  closely 
to  the  red  man  whoso  noble  qualities 
von  Penn*8  respect  and  r^ard.  The 
eooatiy  i>  not  rich  ia  animal  li&r  and, 


mosquitoes  esEcepted,  is  aingiilady  fieo 
from  inseots  and  reptiles.  TIhb  dfimata 
resembles  that  of  Eng^d  closely.    A  s 

with  us,  Oio  winters  arc  uncertain.  l*'or 
years  together  little  snow  will  fail,  or  frost 
be  felt ;  and  then  as  was  the  case  there 
last  year,  a  ssason  of  more  than  ordinazy 
severity  will  set  in,  blocking  np  the 
trails,  and  even  cloeisg  the  Fiaser  against 
the  entry  of  ships  or  steamers.  The 
land,  wlid  P.  clear,  is  rich  and  fertile,  ar:d 
"WlU  produce  abundantly  the  roots  and 
cereals  familiar  to  the  English  farmer. 


THE  PARIUCIDE. 

ABBIDQID  KBOK  TIOlOB  HVOO. 

At  that  still  honr  wTicn  ?leep  folds  up  the  sig^t 
Of  mortal  men  beneath  the  darkened  nky, 
Ko  witness  near  but  the  blind  giant^  liight^ 
Canute  beheld  his  aged  father  lie 
Asleep^  iniiim :  no  guard,  no  dog  was  nigh. 
"He,  himself,  will  not  know  it,"  Canute  said, 
And  killed  him,  and  mm  nunuooh  in  his  atsftd. 

Ever  a  conqueror — fortune  on  his  side- 
He  flomished  liks  a  corn-field  in  its  pride ; 
'When  through  the  conclave  of  old  men  he  passed. 
Their  austere  yisages  were  lit  with  smiles. 

He,  by  pure  morr<l<^  and  ^^^se  laws,  l)onnd  fast 
To  his  loved  Ueiui  irk  twenty  subject  isles; 
Conquered  Pict,  Vuudiil,  Saxon,  Sclave,  and  Celt> 
And  savage  tribes  that  in  the  focests  dwelt ; 
Abolished  idols  and  their  hideous  rites; 
Said,  speaking  of  Rome's  Emperor,  **"We  two." 
Strongest  of  warriors,  most  rcii*n\'ned  of  knight^^ 
Dragons  and  kings  alike  his  right  arm  slew ; 
His  liie,  at  once  a  terror  and  a  glory, 
Xiecame  his  people's  proudest  theme  of  story; 
The  &te  of  Europe  seemed  with  his  aUied* 
He  had  fbxgottea  quite  Mb  panicide  t 

He  died.    Coffined  in  solid  stone  ho  lay. 
The  Bisliop  came  from  Aarhiis  to  pray, 
To  chant  around  the  tomb  a  hymn,  and  ^ay 
That  great  was  Canute,  both  as  king  and  saint — 
His  memory  shedding  fingrance  through  the  land; 
"WhOe  they — the  priests — discerned  him,  free  from  taint^ 
A  prophet  seated  upon  God's  sight  hand  1 
2lo.  3X.  ^VOL.  YU  u 
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came ;  IIm  nKNnnf al  oxgm  ceaied  its  plimt ; 
Ihe  prifiste  pisied  alowly  from  tlie  mlnater  nave; 
The  king  was  left  alone  %vit]iin  liii  quiet  gmm 

ThrTi  hf\  nnsnalotl  his  darkened  eyes,  arose, 

Took  up  his  mighty  sword  ;  no  walls  or  door&— 

Mere  mist  to  spirite^ — might  liid  course  oppose ; 

He  crossed  the  sea  that  mirrors  hack  the  towers 

Of  Aarhin,  Altona,  Ebinoio. 

The  darkneaa  listened  for  the  monarch's  tread ; 

But  noiseless  as  a  dream  the  foot-fall  of  the  dead. 

Mount  Savo  rose  before  him  on  tlic  shore. 

His  gloomy  ancestor,  with  a^jes  lioar. 

"Old  Mount,"  he  said,  "round  whom  the  wliirlwinds blow, 

Giye  me  for  abroud.a  portion  of  thy  snow." 

The  mountain  know  his  voice,  and  thrilled  witli  fear; 

Then  Canute  drew  his  awoxd,  and  on  the  hill 

Shaped  out  the  shroud  according  to  hi.-;  will. 

And  ( rif'd  again,  "  Death  tpjichfs  little  ;  tell, 

"Old  ^^loimtain,  whore  does  God  Almighty  dwell  1" 

The  giant  Savo  from  his  yawning  side, 

Dark  with  the  endleaa  flight  of  dooda^  nplied, 

"  I  know  not,  ghost ;  know  only  I  am  hevei" 

So  Canuto  h  ft  it  in  its  chains  of  frost ; 

And,  front  ei\:ct.  in  spotless  shroud  of  snow. 

Far  beyond  Norway's,  beyond  Iceland's  coast^ 

Into  the  silent  dark  went  pacing  slow. 

The  world  behind  had  Tanished  from  his  sight: 

Bodiless  spirit,  king  without  a  throne, 

Confronted  with  the  spectral  Infinite, 

He  saw  the  awful  porch  of  the  Unknown, 

Where  lif^htumgs  die  like  torches  in  a  tomb. 

And  tihapeless  horror  wauderti  through  the  gloom. 

Jfo  star  is  there  ;  and  yet  a  ghastly  sense 

Of  some  fixed  gaze  from  out  that  night  intense ; 

No  soimd  is  heard,  and  yet  is  felt  the  sweep 

Of  wave  on  wave  of  darkness  deaf  and  deep. 

Canute  advancpd.    "This  is  the  tomb!"  ho  eried ; 

"  God  is  lieyontL"    He  called,  but  none  replied 

He  went  on  still,  his  shiond  of  spotless  white 

His  only  comfort^  only  gniding  light ; 

When  all  at  once  upon  its  livid  folds 

A  dark  spot  form  and  widen  he  beholds. 

His  spectre  iiand,  upraised  to  ffnd  the  stain, 

Knows  by  the  touch  'tis  blood,  and  drops  again ! 

His  head,  that  fear  had  never  bowed  of  yore, 

Straightway  he  lifts  more  proudly  than  before. 

Fiewje-gazing  through  the  night — "  I  waver  not ! 

Onward!"  he  cries;  when,  lo !  ufar  that  first  spot 

Another  falls  and  spreads — hiii  still  in  vain 

The  ninnarijh's  eyes  against  thy  darkness  strain. 

Gloomily  he  advances,  when  once  more 

The  shnmd  is  reddened  by  a  drop  of  gore. 

Canute  has  never  fled,  but  yet  he  swerves; 

A  fidling  drop  has  stained  his  right  hand  now; 
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Wm  tmbkd  ecune  towaids  Um  left  Ba  onrvet ; 
Agua  tliA  abtoad  li  tpotted — wheDoa^  and  bow  t 

Canute  sb  rinks  baek^he  dares  not  be  aloiie ; 

He  M  ill  n^f^'fiiii  his  sacred  funprnl  f<tonp  ; 
AnotliPr  drop  of  blood  upon  the  sliroud  ! 
He  bends  Lis  lioad,  and  tries  to  pray  aloud — 
A  drop  of  blood  upon  his  head !   The  prayer 
Diee  on  his  lips— he  mores  on  in  despair  I 
And  Btill,  implacable,  fiom  out  the  night 
Fall  the  i-ed  drops  upon  the  garment  white  ; 
More,  and  yot  more,  and  more — a  ^dia.8tly  rain — 
Till  in  eaeh  fold  there  spreads  a  cioud-iike  stain, 
ijtiii  on  and  on  be  moves ;  ho  dares  not  stop- 
Still  fidls  the  blood  in  heavy  drop  on  drop. 
Alai) !  who  is  it  weeps  these  tears  of  doom  1 
The  Infinite!    On  through  the  tideless  gloom 
Canute  advanced  ;  hut  ho  looked  up  no  mora 
At  length  ht'  stood  before  a  closed  dour, 
■Neatb  which  a  litrange  effulgent  glory  pass'd ; 
Then  on  his  winding^eet  hia  eyes  he  oaat. 
It  was  the  dread,  the  holy  place  at  last! 
Hosannas  rose  \\  i  thin— the  glorj-  spread. 
And  Canute  ahudderedj  for  his  shroud  was  red  1 

Ami  therefore  Canute  still  the  daylight  Hies, 
Kor  dares  confront  tbo  judgment-seat  of  Him 
Before  whose  face  the  noonday  snn  grows  dim ; 
Therefore  he  deeper  into  darkness  hies, 
And,  hopelt'ss  to  regain  his  shroud's  pure  white — 
Since  at  vacli  fooutep  toVrds  iho  dawn  that  tends 
A  drop  of  blood  upon  his  head  descends— 
Boams  evexmore  beneath  the  black  and  honndleas  night 


IH£  AND  LlT£&ATUii£  OF  IH£  Ri^XOKATION. 

BT  ▲KDRCW  BIBBBT. 


TnE  extreme  dissoluteness  of  morals 
vhich  manifested  itself  in  England  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  tlie  Second, 
has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  power- 
itti  reaction  caused  by  dLsgust  for  the 
nsaames  adopted  by  the  Puritans  to 
pat  down  amusements,  and  enforce  sanc- 
tity by  Act  of  Parliament  Tliis  hypo- 
thesi:3  may  afford  u  partial,  hut  it  docs 
not  fumit.])  :i  roniplet^t^!,  solution  of  the 
•UipuiUiit  social  and  historical  problem 
pKsented  by  the  iact  above  mentioned 
Hie  more  complete  solution  must,  I 
flunk,  be  sought  in  an  examination  of 
ths  effect  of  the  Eogliah  govumment 


upon  the  condition  of  English  floeiety^ 

for  at  least  forty  years  before  the  rise  of 
the  Puritan  domination. 

Writers  of  authority,  such  Mi-s. 
Hutchinson,  expressly  nu  ntivai  liie  pes- 
tilential influence  of  the  court  of  James 
the  First,  and  of  his  personal  character 
on  the  English  nobility  and  gentry 
The  inundation  of  vice  and  licentious- 
ness, whifli  the  Kestoration  seemed  to 
brin;^'  witli  it,  was  not  really  an  innova- 
tion, as  hiis  been  supposed,  but  only  u 
restoration.  The  stru^neas  of  the  Puri- 
tans was.  In  fact,  a  reaction  against  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  court  of  J  tmes,  on 
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the  same  principle  that  total  abatinence 
from  fennented  liqnora  la  resorted  to 
as  a  refuge  agpunat  the  habits  of  a 

drunkard. 

AVc  may  read  wbafc  is  commonly 
called  llitttory  for  a  lifetime,  "without 
learning  so  much  about  Athenian  man- 
ners and  moialSy  as  we  may  leam  from  a 
few  lines  of  the  Achamians,  the  Knight*?, 
the  Clouds,  the  Plutus,  the  Frogs,  the 
Lysistrata,  of  Aristoph nnr^  If  the 
evidence  from  this  source,  respecting 
the  aUiUi  of  Aiheniau  society  in  the 
time  of  the  BelopomMoan  War,  is  of 
great  vahie,  the  evidence  of  the  state  of 
society  in  England  under  the  Stuarts,  to 
bo  derived  from  the  contemporary  litera- 
ture, if?  of  still  greater  value,  from  its  far 
grouier  completeness.  And  a  compari- 
wm  of  the  litemtniQ  towaida  the  b^gin- 
nin^  with  the  litentore  towaida  the 
end  of  the  Staart  dynasty,  may  also 
afford  a  measure  of  the  intlucnce  of  that 
dynasty  upon  morals  aiKl  literature.  For, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
English  literature  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
gmmmeot  and  morals  of  the  Tndan, 
particularly  of  those  of  Elizabeth,  while 
towards  the  end  of  the  Stuart  dynasty 
it  boro  tlie  stamp  of  the  gOTernment 
and  morald  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  a  monarchy,  such  as  the  English 
goreniment  was  at  the  begiimixig  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  thong^  the 
monarch  was  not  even  then  sovereign 
in  the  strict  senpe  of  the  word,  lus 
morals  naturally  exercised  a  eonaider- 
ublo  luflueuco  on  tboao  of  tbo  nobility 
and  gentry — theclasseswhich  came  much 
in  contact  with  the  court.  The  power  of 
the  kings  had  increased  greatly  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteentli  century',  in 
England  as  over  the  rest  of  Europf\ 
The  power  of  the  nobility  was  propor- 
tionately depressed,  and  loea  of  power 
brought  with  it  the  usual  humiliations. 
The  old  nobility,  indeed,  had,  in  Eng- 
land, been  very  nearly  annihilated  in 
the  wars  of  the  Koses ;  and  the  new 
nobility  did  not  feel  those  hiuniliulious 
as  they  might  have  done  if  they  bad 
been  the  repreaentatiTes  of  those  barons, 
auch  as  the  Be  Montforts,  the  Percies, 
the  Neviils,  in  England,  and  the  Doug- 


lases in  Scotland,  nnder  whose  bannen 
hsd  msiehed  armies  more  formidable 
than  those  of  kings.^  Such  men  as 

thopc  warrior  nobles,  however  numerous 
and  (lark  might  Ix'  their  own  family  of 
vices,  would  have  deemed  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  import  into  it  the  vioes 
of  tiieir  khiga   llie  Kingmaker  and 
Bell-the-Cat  might  have  pleasant  vices  of 
their  own,  but  they  di.sdained  to  imitate 
the  vices  of  lulwai-d  the  Fourth  and 
James  the  Third.    AVhen  the  nobility, 
however,  had  sunk  into  the  mere  attend- 
ants  of  a  court,  when  they  had 
changed  their  armed  vassals  into  fine 
clothe  and  fine  furniture,  into  trinkets, 
gold  lace,  and  embroider)',  they  lost  also 
the  independence  of  fhnracter,  which 
scorns  to  imitate  aiioLber  iiimia  vices. 
The  fikvonzite  vices  of  the  Tbdors  weie  in- 
deed not  sueh  as  they  oould  conveniently 
imitate.    However  much  some  of  th^ 
might  be  disposed  to  take  up  with 
avajice,  that  "  cjood  old  gentlemanly 
vice,"  they  could  not  amass  money  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Seventh; 
neither,  if  their  taste  lay  in  that  direc- 
tion, could  they  adopt,  as  a  pleasant 
pastime,  Henry   the  Eighth's  amuse- 
ment of  marrying  a  wife  and  beheading 
her  every  two  years.    The  son  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  died  a  boy  ;  and,  of  his  two 
daughters,  one  was  a  omel  but  decent 
Ingoi^  and  the  other,  though  she  treated 
her  nobility  no  better  than  lackeys,  and 
spoke  of  them  in  terms  ("  I  will  liave  no 
rascal  to  succeed  me,  but  a  king") — !»he, 
the  great  grand-daughter  of  a  Wt^lsh 
squire  and  a  London  dtiaen— which 
neither  William  the  Norman  nor  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Plantagenets  would 
have  applied  to   th"  Anglo-Norman 
barons,  yet  set  them  an  example  ol 
decorum  in  her  court.    But  with  her 
socoesBor  a  strange  change  came  over  the 
scene. 

It  was,  according  to  all  human  fore- 
sight, a  black  day  for  England  on 
which  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 

I  The  Iflit  Stt4  of  Douglas  braoght  into  tb* 

field,  agumst  tbo  klng'ts  army,  an  armv  of  forty 
thoiuaad  meu,  the  best  soldiers  ia  Scotland  ,* 
■nd,  if  1m  had  not  bsaii  a  blockhead,  would 
havo  innthflstod  ilie  faagn  anay. 
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Brahoth.    "The  court  of  this  king," 
gap  Afrs  Ilutchinson,  "was  a  nursery 
"of  iu^l  and  intemperance.  .  .  .  Tlie 
^  hoDODry  trattltii,«iid  f^oty  of  the  natioii, 
"  wliAKein  Queen  Elizabeth  left  it,  were 
soon  prodigaUy  wasted  by  this  thriilt- 
'Me.«s  heir  ;  the  nobility  of  tlie  land  was 
"  utterly  debased  by  setting  hononrs  to 
pubhc  sale,  and  ooufernng  them  on 
"peiions  Ihat  had  neither  blood  nor 
"  merit  fit  to  -wear,  nor  estates  to  bear 
'*  op  their  titles,  but  were  fiun  to  invent 
"  projAf't^^  to  jnllago  the  people,  and  pick 
*■  their  purses  fnr  the  maintenance  of 
"  Tice  and  lewdness.    The  generality  of 
^'tiie  gentry  of  the  land  soon  learned 
"  iheconrtliuhion."  Bat  all  the  gent^ 
did  not  follow  the  court  example,  as  is 
}trovod  by  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
hf»r!elf,  of  her  husband  Colonel  llutch- 
uia^'n,  of  ,T<din  ]{;'Ti!plen,  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  mauy  uthers.    On  the 
omtnay,  the  monds  of  the  eonrt  stirred 
up  in  many  of  the  gentiy,  and  in  more 
of  tho  class  below  the  gentry,  a  strong 
(lf»pp  feeling  of  disgnst  and  indignation, 
vhich  at  las  t  hurst  lortli  into  that  memor- 
able Puritaun  rebellion,  which  "bound 
"kingii  -with  chains,  and  nobles  tiith 
"  links  of  iioiL" 

Let  us  now  see  how  fur  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Ilntehinson,  supported  as  it 
is  by  a  vaftt  lx)dy  of  oth<T  '  ontenipomiy 
evidence,  by  the  publi.sijed  conuspun- 
dsDM  of  tiie  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
Snglish  couil^  and  by  MS,  lelten  in 
the  Eu|^h  and  Fienoh  archives,  is 
borne  out  by  the  contemporary  literature. 
Tlic  writers  of  tho  ago  of  James  the 
fust  would  necessarily  possess  many  of 
the  (^ualitiuH  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in 
liiieh  they  had  been  bred ;  and  the  in- 
flasnQe  for  good  or  eyil  of  the  new 
coQit  wonld  he  first  felt  by  those  writers 
■who  mme  most  in  contact  with  and 
Wtrc  n)ost  <lependenton  it.  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly obserrable  in  lien  Jonson,  the 
^oert  poet  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Mr. 
Giiard  haying  expressed  some  indigna- 
tion at  the  charge  raonght  by  Sir  Walter 
^•»tt  a.L^ainst  Ben  Jonson,  of  lirutal 
cuai^ness  of  conversation,  and  of  vulgar 
^'l  intemperate  plea-sures,  Sir  Walter 
^goificd  his  adherence  to  Uie  opinion  he 


had  before  given.    "Many  aulhors  of 
"  that  aj^e,"  he  says,  "  are  indecent ;  hut 
"  Jonson  is  fdthy  and  gross  in  his 
"pleasantry,  and  Indulges  himself  in 
«  using  the  language  of  sesreugers  and 
<* nightman.    His  'Bartholomew  Fair^ 
"  furnishes  many  examples  of  this  nn- 
"  happy  predilection,  and  his  *  Famous 
"  Voyage*  seems  to  huvo  disgusted  even 
"  the  2^  of  his  editor."   To  this  we 
may  add  that  there  are  passages  in  the 
"  Alchemist " — which  Mr.  Gilford  ilesig- 
nates  as  "  the  noblest  effort  of  Jonson's 
genius  " — which  come  nearer  t<j  the  ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes,  and  tho  sixth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  than  anything  tliat 
it  has  been  our  fortone  to  meet  with  in 
modern  literatore.   Beeidis  the  gross- 
ness  of  manners,  amounting  to  filthi- 
ness,  that  lies  on  the  surface,  there  is  an 
ominous  cloud  made  up  in  part  of  the 
characters  of  friglitful  crimes  distinctly 
traoed  out,  and  in  part  of  othusrs  still 
more  inghtfbl,  *'  deeds  without  a  name," 
remaining  in  shadow,  which  imparts  to 
that  court,  and  in  some  degree  to  that 
time,  a  strange,  repulsive,  ])estilcntial 
air  and  aspect^  hardly  belonging  in  an 
equal  degree  to  any  other  period  of 
modem  history.   If  Jonson  had  written 
his  tragedy  of  "Sejanus"  towards  the 
enfl  instead  of  the  commencement  of 
•  laine.s's  rei^^'ii,  we  might  have  expected  lo 
liud  iu  it  hints  to  help  us  on  ^ome  dark 
points ;  for  there  has  been  thought  to  be 
some  analogy  between  the  &te  of  the 
son  of  Tiberius  and  that  of  Prince 
Henry. 

The  cllect  produced  on  tlio  mind  of 
lien  Jonson  by  the  moral  contagion  of 
the  court  of  James  is  the  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  he  above  all  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  that  time,  except  Shak- 
speare,  appeared  to  possess  a  healthiness 
of  mind  that  saved  him  from  rcfortin^:^ 
to  the  coai'se  stimulants  that  call  uj)  tho 
emotions  of  horror  and  iliiigust  rather 
than  those  of  pity  and  terror.  Jonaon 
himself  reieis  to  this  in  the  lines  which 
he  adopted  from  Martial  as  the  motto  of 
"  Sqanus,"— 

"  Non  hie  Centamos,  nen  CkafgoDss,*  Baipy-^ 

inscjne 

luvemes  :  homiiiem  ^lagma  u(j:>tra  ^^t.^ 
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Jonson'a  "man," howovor,  and  his'svom.'m 
too,  it  must  be  confi-ssod,  is  rather  a 
repulsivo  aiiimal.  And  how  could  an 
flttast  paint  otherwise  irho  wati  the 
ooort  poet  of  Janies  L  t  There  waa  a 
moral  poison  in  the  verj  atmoaphere  of 
tlmt  court,  from  wliich  there  was  no 
e»€a[M'  Imt  kerjiin^'  out  of  its  influenc^^. 
That  poison  has  left  au  indelible  stain 
on  the  greateet  name  in  English  philo- 
aophj ;  and  it  was  hut  by  a  happy  and 
providential  escape  that  the  same  poi- 
soned circle  did  not  leave  an  indelible 
gtftin  on  the  frrci^tcst  name  in  Enf^dish 
Literature.  Those  persons  who,  on  moral 
and  religious  grounds,  shunned  the  poi- 
ibned  precincti^  were  branded  with  the 
name  of  Puritana^a  name  applied  as  a 
term  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  There  is 
ftvidnncc  enough  in  his  writings  that 
Shaksj>.Mre  was  fnr  less  inclined  to  the 
side  uf  the  ruriUuid  than  to  that  of 

tfieir  eootfers ;  and  we  haye  eeen  manU' 

script  evidence^  in  the  English  archirea, 
that  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, was  deeply  ftained  with  the  vices 
of  the  court  of  the  hrst  Stuart — vices 
which,  even  more  than  all  the  seliish 
policy  of  the  Tadoni  had  done,  humbled 
and  dishonotned  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry;  among  others,  both  the  sons 
')f  "  Sidney's  sister,"  tlie  Countess  of 
I'<  nd)i  '  >ke,  who,  it  is  said,  wept  and  tore 
hor  hair  when  she  heanl  of  her  younger 
aon's  having  endured  with  patience  an 
inaolt  o^r^  to  him  by  another  eonrtier 
-^tiie  same  whoso  ready  hand  had  be- 
fore murdered  the  Eiirl  of  Gowrio  and 
his  brother,  whom  the  In'nt;  wished  to 
make  a  favouiite,  but  wiio  [^referred  death 
to  tliat  infamous  honour.  But  Shak^peare 
osme  little^  if  at  all,  into  contact  witli  the 
court  of  James.  Much  of  his  wvxrk  was 
probably  done  before  James  came  to  tiie 
En;:^lish  throne ;  and  what  was  done 
afterwards  Avas  the  produce  of  a  mind 
working  amid  scenes  more  favourable  to 
the  labonra  of  either  poet  or  philosopher 
than  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  or  a  dty. 
It  is  impoarible  to  conceiTe  any  associa- 
tion, even  in  the  slightest  depre,  be- 
tween a  court,  the  infliK-ncc  of  which, 
if  long  continued  and  widely  diilused, 
wonid  h$m  been  to  lednce  the  highest 


human  intellects  to  the  level  of  brutish, 
idiocy,  and  him  whoso  mind  has  laid 
open  with  intuitive  truth  the  most 
secret  springs  of  the  hmnaii  hearty  and 
lun  left  to  after  ages  each  inam^loiiB 
pictures  of  human  chamcters  and  human 
passion*? — of  ambition  for  whicli  th*^ 
earth  was  t<>0  small  a  bound  ;  of  policy 
that  would  circumvent  God  ;  of  remorse, 
with  its  worm  that  dieth  jiot  and  its 
fire  that  is  not  qaenched ;  of  lore  eferong 
as  death;  and  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave. 

The  other  dramatic  writers   of  the 
time  of  James   I.,  though    they  all 
t  contain  a  great  deal  too  much,  both  of 
indecent  and  of  otiierwiae  reptLlsivo 
writing,  afford  abundant  evidence  that 
they  often  wrote  in  a  spirit  quite  inde- 
pendent and  (juite  unlike   the  servile 
courtier  spirit  ol  the  writers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  ii.,  who  »et  up  the  worst  court 
Ticea  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the 
nation,  while  they  held  up  to  ridicnle  and 
contempt  such  qualities  as  temperance, 
industry,  and  conjugal  fidelit  v.    Th*-  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  el  1.  i  .vriters 
could  nut  be  more  strikingly  illustrated 
than  by  the  example  which  Diyden  has 
selected  to  prove  the  contrary.    In  his 
answer  to  Collier,  Dryden,  while  he  ad- 
mits that  in  many  things  Collier  has 
taxed  him  justly,  rests  his  defence 
mainly  on  this,  that  there  is  more  ob- 
scenity "  in  one  play  of  Fletcher 's,  called 
"  *  The  tSustom  of  the  Country/  than  in 
"  all  ours  together."  Now  there  are  un- 
doubte<llT  seveml  wliolo  scones  of  ob- 
scene writing  in  the  play  he  refers  to, 
as  there  is  also  a  great  deal  that  is 
reprehensible  in  many  other  plays  ol 
Fletoher,  and  in  Maasingcr,  Ben  Jonsao« 
and  even  in  Shakspeare.    T>ut  the  pro- 
fligacy of  the  older* writers  is  distin- 
guished from  the  profligacy  of  Drydeai 
and  his  contemporaries  by  a  very  im- 
poruuit  diflerence.    In  the  very  play 
which  Piyden  has  selected,  the  main 
plot  of  the  story  is  to  smre  a  manied 
woman   from  diahooour,   and  oonse- 
fjuontly  its  tendency  at  least,  if  not  ite 
]»rofc»8ed  object,  as  is  that  also  of  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare  as  well  as  of  Flet- 
cher, is  to  strei^^then  those  ties  whioh 
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bind  society  toj^etlu'r,  and  more  than 
uu^iJLiiiLg  tiLso  Stirvu  to  liiiiUjigtmh  man 

One  lemadoiUe  unfaaiea  of  the  dif- 
ftgnnce  between  the  eazlier  wiitora  and 

those  of  the  Restoration  is  furnished  by 
iieauiuoiii  and  Fletcher's  play,  called 
"The  Maid's  Tragedy,"  the  representa- 
tion of  which  must^  one  ahosld  sup- 
pOM^  ham  been  pailicttkrly  nnaooeptable 
to  Diyden's  patrons,  Charles  IL  and 
James  IL  Jamas  II. 'h  conduct  towards 
the  sister  of  one  of  his  suhject.s,  a  nmu 
of  the  highest  inilitiiry  t^ik-nt,  was  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  king  iu  tlie  Maid's 
Tragedy  "  tflfwaidi  £wadn«t  the  after  of 
his  Tkstoiiotis  Yetemn  general  It  would 
aeem  that  at  that  time  the  spirit  was 
extinct  which  moved  a  brother  to  speak 
and  act  tix  Affiant ius  spoke  and  acted. 
Yet  any  of  the  baious  oi  Magna  CliurUi, 
«  well  M  the  Kiiigmaker  end  the  Bleok 
Douglas,  would  have  bo  spoken  and  acted. 
Indeedy  it  has  been  suppoeed  by  some 
wrjt<»rs  tliat  tlie  final  quarrel  l>etvvf>f«n 
Var^\  ick  and  Kdward  IV,  was  rendennl 
so  deadly,  iu  couse<{ueuce  of  an  insult 
offiBied  by  the  royal  Hberkane  toa  ftmale 
nlaftiTB  of  the  gnat  ear],  who^  like 
MtUmdiut  in  fieanmont  and  Fletehei^s 
trr\(::n?dy,  was  not  :i  Tnan  to  enduie  any 
affioont  of  that  nature 

 "  Tis,  to  be  thy  brother. 

All  infiimy  below  the  sin  of  coward. 

An<l  I  could  blush,  at  these  years,  thorough  idl 

Xy  hoooor'd  scars,  to  come  to  such  a  parley. 

- — **  Where  U*  your  fi^'bters  / 
Wluit  mort-al  fwl  diu-st  raise  tlice  to  this 
daring, 

And  I  alive  !    By  iny  jii.st  sword,  he  had  aate 
Bestride  a  billow  when  the  augry  north 
Elows  up  the  ML  OK  make  Heafea'a  fize  faia 

 "  He  that  dares  most. 

And  damns  away  his  soul  to  do  thee  service, 
Will  sooner  nateh  meat  from  a  huogiy  Uod» 
Thin  eome  to  rescue  thee- — 

——"Kin-,  I  thank  thee! 
For  all  my  dangers  and  my  wounds,  them  faiet 
pndiael 

la     aim  metal :  these  are  g«)Idicr'8  thanki ! 
 Gome,  you  shall  kill  him." 

And  the  outraged  honour  of  tho  lady's 
fiffiiilv  is  compensated  by  a  bloody  re- 
Ten  I'e;  the  moral  with  which  the  play 
tunciudtss — 


 On  lust^l  Kiii^ 

UidookM-ibr  sudden  deaths  fam  Bmtm  ava 
sent.** 

beiiig  as  widely  oppoeed  aa  poHible  to 

this  branch  of  morals  aa  pieaehed  hj 

Dryden  in  his  "  Absalom  and  Achito* 
phel,"  as  well  as  in  his  draniati(;  works. 

Wlience  came  this  chaugo  I  Our  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  is  this.  The 
intense  and  hideoua  depnmty  of  the 
oourt  of  the  fint  Stuart  greatly  inoieoaed 
and  embittered  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  : 
and  the  ««pirit  of  Ptiritanism,  partly  by 
it.s  violence  and  excesses,  ])artly  l)y  the 
cant  and  hypocrisy  of  some  who  pro-> 
teed  to  be  governed  by  it,  had  a  tan- 
denoy  to  increase  the  evil  to  which  it 
avowed  enoh  hostility.  If  we  compare 
the  moral  to!ip  of  the  English  drama  at 
the  concluiiiun  of  the  'J'udnr  dynasty 
with  its  moral  tone  alter  the  restora- 
tion of  Chailea  IL,  we  shall  have  amie 
meaaine  of  the  eftct  produeed  on  tiba 
national  literature  and  morality  by  the 
influence  of  the  Stuarts  It  i**  diffindt, 
periiaps  impossible,  to  trace  the  chaugo 
titep  by  step  ;  and,  if  it  be  objected  that 
the  plays  of  Ifietoher  we  have  zefeirad  to 
were  prodaeed  in  ttie  feign  of  Jamee  1^ 
and  not  in  that  of  Elisibeth,  we  may 
answer  that  the  chan^jo  wonld  bo  gra- 
dual, and  that  it  would  lirst  begin  to 
manifest  itself  in  those  writers  who,  like 
Ben  Juuson,  would  be  most  subjected  to 
the  atmoepheie  of  the  ooort  MofeoveTy 
the  change  would  be  further  promoted 
by  the  feet  that  the  Puritans,  w  lien  they 
became  powerful,  committed  nearly  the 
same  error  which  tho  Stuarts  and  their 
divine-right  and  passive-obedience  pre- 
latea  had  oonunitted  before^  the  ettor  of 
piearing  too  hard  upon  the  oondiiot  and 
amaaemeents  of  their  neighbours. 

But  this  was  not  all.  While  I  admit 
fully  the  view  of  Dr.  Arnold,  that  such 
men  aa  Oliver  Cramwell  are  "  the  won- 
»  d^  of  hiatoiy — ahanetm  inevitkblj 
**  miai^ieaentod  by  the  Yvilgfct,  mA 

viewed  aiven  bj  those  who  in  aoBia 
"  sense  have  the  key  to  tbeiii,  as  a  mys- 
"  tery,  not  fully  to  he  mnipreh ended, 
"  and  fitill  less  explained  to  others — 
"  that  tlie  genius  which  oonoeived  the 
<*  inoomprebenaible  ehanoter  of  Hanlefc 
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**  would  alone  be  able  to  describe  with. 
*•  inftuitiTe  tniUi  the  character  of  Scipio 
or  of  Gromwdl,"  I  must  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  the  later  acts  of 

CromweH's  life  had  impressed  on  tlio 
minds  ot"  many  who  liad  been  onco 
^on!^  liiB  most,  devoted  friends  and 
ibilowcrs — men  vrho  had  followed  him 
ibsongh  a  hundied  battke  and  degea — 
nan  who  had  never  turned  back  from. 
the  sword  or  feared  the  face  of  a  mortal 
enemy — a  deep  and  bitter  conviction 
that  tlieir  ancient  coinrad©  had  played 
tbtmi  false,  that  he  had  betrayed  and 
mined  them  and  their  canae^  and  that 
he  had  done  this  with  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Truth  constantly  on  his  lips. 
When  such  was  their  conviction,  right 
or  wrong,  can  we  wonder  that  a  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  tlie  minds  of  luauy 
even  of  the  meet  ainceie  of  the  leligioue 
emthnmaata^  and  that  what  had  once 
been  religious  feeling  of  no  common 
degree  of  strength  became  first  cold  in- 
difference, and  then  intense  disgust  1 
Thus,  as  from  the-  apotheosis  of  Jumea 
Stoart  the  refuge  had  been  puritanism, 
fitom  the  apotheoaia  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
the  refuge  Wiis  atlieism 

T\if}.  Puritan  legislature  undoubtedly 
couuiiitted  a  very  grave  error  in  inter- 
fering with  mattei-3  that  lay  out  of  their 
l^viuce ;  yet^  if  we  aie  to  helieve  aome 
cf  the  oontempoiaiy  wiiten,  their  inter- 
feienoe  had  little  effect  in  the  way  they 
intended.  Mrs.  Afra  Px'hn,  in  one  of 
her  plays,  "  The  City  Heiress,"  in  which 
the  char.icter  of  Sir  Anthony  Meriiffill, 
if  it  bo  not  the  prototype  of  iSir  Anthony 
AieoiuU,  would  seem  to  have  affi>ided 
dheridan  a  hint  or  two  for  that  cha- 
racter, thus  describes  the  effect :  "Well 
faro,  T  pay,  the  days  of  old  Oliver;  he 
by  a  wholesome  Act  made  it  deatli  to 
boast. — Kight,  bir ;  and  then  the  men 
paeaed  for  aober,  i^igioiia  penona,  and 
the  women  for  as  demure  saints."  And, 
in  anotiaer  of  her  plays,  "The  Round- 
heads ;  or  the  Good  Old  Cause,"  she 
d<^ribes  in  similar  terms  tlie  effect  of 
the  Act  against  fornication  antl  adultery. 
Even  if  (>QmweU  had  acted  aa  Timoleon 
or  Washington  did,  theie  would,  no 
4onhtj  have  been,  in  time^  a  atrong  le- 


action  against  the  more  violent  fever- 
heat  of  FaritanianL  But  it  irae  aiieb 
Puritans  as  the  great  auccesa  of  Cmm^ 

well  brought  forward  as  the  bri^t  day 
does  the  adder,  when  hvpofri^y  became 
epidemical,*  that  rendered.  Puritiiiism 
so  disreputable  and  odious^  and  luade 
the  reaction  against  it  nm  into  such  in> 
decent  wpflapotL 

Piynne,  in  the  dedication  of  that 
strange  performance,  "  Histriomastix," 
to  "  his  much  honoured  friends,  the 
"  right  worshipful  masters  of  the  Ucncli 
**  of  the  honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
«  Inn,"  inaiata  on  the  ill  eflfects  on  numy 
young  students  and  otheia  of  stage  pUySi 
He  relates  tliat  lie  had  himself,  when  he 
first  came  to  Loudon, "  been  drawn  by  the 
"  importunity  of  some  ill  acquaintance 

to  see,  in  four  several  plays,  such  wick- 
"  edneaa  and  lewdneaa  aa  then  made  hie 
"  penitent  heart  to  loath,  his  conacienee 

to  abhor,  all  stage  playa  ever  since"  In 
process  of  time,  Prynne  accomplished  his 
wish  of  expellin]:,'  from  the  land  tlio 
unclean  spirit,  iiut,  alas !  after  an  in- 
terval, of  aome  twenty  years,  he  was 
doomed  to  witneea  the  letam  of  the 
object  of  hia  abhorrence,  accompanied 
by  seven  other  apirita  more  wicked  than 
himself. 

Dryden's  first  play,  "  The  Wild  Gal- 
lant," was  acted  at  the  King's  House,  on 
the  dth  of  Febroaiy,  1662-3,  and  fidled. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  it  was  acted  at 

Court,  imder  the  patronage  of  Lady 
Castlomaine,  vrdh.  no  bettor  success. 
The  audience  ilid  not  lind  the  play  suf- 
ficiently licentious  to  bear  out  the  title 
(a  defect  which  the  anther  in  the  pio- 
logue  promised  to  amend,  and  he  kept 
his  promise) ;  nor  could  they  make  out 
with  certainty  which  of  the  chamcters 
was  the  "Wild  Gallant."  It  Sfcin.s  to 
me  that  the  character  in  the  play  really 
most  deserving  thia  appellalion  ia  the 
young  lady  whom  the  author  designatea 
Madam  Isabella,  the  cousin  of  Lady 
Comfainr,  Lord  yonsKcIi's  daughter.  It 
will  be  observ  ed  that  this  play  was  first 
acted  two  years  after  the  Restoration; 
consequently  the  state  of  society  which 

^  Memoirs  of  CoL  HufcdiiasM. 
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it  depicts  can  liar  lly  "hf^  considcrod  as 
the  produce  of  those  two  years.    It  fol- 
Imn  that,  if  the  charaoter  of  Madame  or 
Jfttrfmi^  or  Jtfut /joMts  can  be  fogaiM 
m  in  any  diape  or  degiee  an  average 
yppcimpn  of  a  young  EnglLsli  geiitle- 
voniau  of  that  tiitie,  therti  must  have 
existed  in  England,  even  during  the 
leign  of  Puritanism,  among  \Xm  higher 
flhiiiino,  a  stale  of  mannen  and  mcmls 
eaaiae  and  lieentioas  in  no  oidinary 
degree.    If  it  were  not  that  there  is 
ainiiidant  other  evidence  bearing  in  tlio 
ame  direction,  it  might  be  questioned 
whether  the  characters  of  Dryden's  plays 
cm  be  cQpgiderBd  as  making  oven  any 
Bodeiate  a{»|kioxlniation  to  an  accurate 
npresentation  of  tbe  characters  of  that 
age.   Dry  den  was  evidently  not  tlio  sort 
of  observer  of  human  nature  (or  of 
inanimate  natuio  either)  which  a  good 
diamatiat  or  noveliit  must  be.  UiUen, 
perbape^  be  might  take  a  touch  or  two 
nom  such  a  boldly  and  ooanely  marked 
ori;rinal  as  his  patronps-s,  I-idy  Castle- 
maine,  he  was  inr;i]»;il>lo  of  copying  from 
Hfe  the  portrait  of  a  young  gentleAvoman. 
"When  he  might  intend  to  paint  a  toler- 
ably selfish,  but  sprightly  and  intelligent 
young  woman,  ho  only  produces  a  por- 
trait of  a  shrewd,  coarse,  licentious  man. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Afra  Bchn, 
and  the  actti  and  deeds  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gwyn,  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  of  tbe 
OtRmtesB  of  Shrewsbaiy,  and  of  other 
women  of  that  time,  prove  that  Dry  den 
had  some  originals  to  copy  from,  tliat 
might  well  give  birth  to  portraits  ol  a 
very  smomalous  character — a  cliaracter 
moie  epicene  than  Sir  Jolm  Fokta^  at- 
tributed to  Mr».  Quickly t  or  Mr.  Canning 
to  Madanie  de  StaeL    But  it  can  hardly 
be  believed  that  the  average  men  and 
women  of  England,  out  of  the  Court 
circle,  were  represented  by  the  men  and 
vomen  of  the  plays  of  I)iyden  and  hm 
contenqpoiarie0> 

^VhateTer  may  be  the  claims  of  some 
of  those  contemporaries  in  comedy, 
Dryden's  pretensions  to  flrnTtiatic  talent, 
either  comic  or  tragic,  cannot  be  ratetl 
high.  He  pillaged,  indeed,  largely  from 
JutpvedMeasors;  but^  unlike  Bhakspeare, 


when  using  old  materials,^  Dryden 
usually  marred  what  ho  stole.  The  cha- 
racter, for  instance,  of  Jv»tm  Trice^  in 
the  «  Wild  Oallantk"  is  evidently  taken 
partly  from  Justice  Greed j/^  in  Massin- 
gcr's  ''New  "Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts," 
and  i)artly,  as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  has  re- 
marked, Irom  Carlo,  in  Jonson's  "  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour."  Any  jokes, 
or  rather  attempts  at  jokes  (for  they  are 
no  more),  are  thefts  from  the  oM 
matists,  chiefly  Shakspeare,  marred  in 
the  stealing.  Thus  we  have,  **  Swearest 
tlion,  ungracious  boy  ?"  "  O  the  father," 
and  "  O,  these  little  mischiefs  are  meat 
and  drink  to  me which  last  is  tians- 
ferrcd  from  the  mouth  of  the  sceom^ 
pHshed  .If aster  Slender  to  that  of  a  young" 
lady  of  liiL^h  birth.  In  short,  Dryden 
steals  the  ])!ot  from  the  Spanish,  and  all 
he  can  steal  from  Shakspeare ;  but  the 
morals  and  msnnen  are  bis  own,  and 
few,  I  think,  will  be  disposed  to  rob  him 
of  that  part  of  his  property.  In  "  The 
^val  Ladiesi*'  we  have  this  line — 

**  Hold,  Sir !  I  have  had  bkKid  enough  sheady.** 

Compare  this  with  Shakspeare's  — 

"  But  cret  thee  back ;  my  aoul  is  too  much 

chari^'d 

With  Idood  of  thine  already.*' 

The  way  in  which  Dryden  has  dealt  with 
this  line^  altogether  destroying  the  beauty 
and  melody  of  the  panse^  by  making  the 

wortl  "  already "  end  a  line,  shows  that 
he  had  really  no  ear  for  tlin  music 
blank  verse,  and  none  of  that  j)ower 
over  it,  as  an  exponent  of  thought  and 
passion,  in  whioh  Shakspeare  was  such 
a  master.  It  may  be  worth  observing 
that  the  character  of  Sir  Timorotit,  in 
"  Tluj  Wild  Ciallant,"  mnv,  [lerhaps,  have 
furnished  Goldsmith  with  a  hint  for  his 
'Tony  Lumpkin,  m  "  6lio  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer." But,  if  Goldsmith  did  borrow  the 
idea  from  Dryden,  he  impioyed  greatly 
on  it|  as  any  one  who  xemembeis  OokU 

'  Dr.  Jthamm  at  one  tiim  had  prejeetod  • 
work  to  show  h  piu'iU  a  quantity  of  vfit: 
JUHm  there  in  iu  tlie  world;  and  thttt  thd 
Mine  images,  with  very  little  varifttion,  have- 

flerve<l  all  the  :inlhur«  wlio  bavo  cvir  writteu. 
— BoMWtlVi  Life  of  Jokmon^  vol.  viii  p.  280. 
London :  Hurray,  189S. 
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smit  ii  -  cone  will  perceive  by  compftrixig 

it  Willi  ihis  : — 

**  Tim.  D,  e,  a,  r.  dear  •  r,  o,  p,  n,  e,  romte, 
Pngr,  nudiin,  reaa  it;  this  written  hand  ii 
guch  A  damned  pedantic  thing  X  could  naver 

away  with  it" 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia  iiitruduction 
to  Diyden'a  **  Indian  Emperor/'  speaks 
of        beantiM  and  melodioTia  Tonea 

"  in  which  C«'rtoz  and  bis  followers  de- 
"  scribe  the  advantages  of  the  newly  dis- 
"  covered  world  and  "the  still  more 
"  exquiaitii  account  which  Guyomar  givta 
"  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet."  JS^o 
one  can  join  in  tiiis  admintion  who  has 
erar  watched  firam  the  ahore  the  coming 
in  sight  of  ships  at  sea.  PryJen's  de- 
scription does  not  agree  with  what  is 
actually  seen,  any  more  than  it  aL^rccs 
with  the  kuowu  hgure  of  the  carliu 
This  is  his  deaeription : — 

"  The  obiect  I  could  first  distinctly  view 
Was  tall  stcaigbt  taeasy  which  on  the  waten 

flew  ; 

Wings  uu  their  sides,  inytciid  uf  leavtis,  did 

Whi^  pthered  all  the  bieath  the  winds 

OOUJd  bluw  : 

And  at  thair  lOotB  giew  floating  palaces." 

Kow,  it  would  appear  firom  this  that 
Diyden  bad  never  wat<  bed  a  ship  coming 
in  sif^ht,  and  gradually  approaching  the 
shore ;  for,  if  he  had,  lie  would  have 
known  that  the  object  liiDt  dbttinctly 
seen  would  not  be  totf  tieee,  but  tkoH 
tnea,  which  woold  gradually  become 
tiller  and  taller,  till,  last  of  all,  tlie  hnllev 
or,  as  he  phni^es  it,  the  "  palaces  prnw- 
ing  at  their  roots,"  would  become  visible 
also.  "When  Dryden  said  of  Shakspeare 
(what  is  not  true,  at  least  but  a  half- 
treth,  though  often  quoted  with  sp> 
planse),  that  he  needed  not  to  atndy 
nature — that  ho  looked  inwards,  and 
found  her  there — ^we  may  ««npf»ose  that 
he  was  tli inking  of  his  own.  mode  of 
writing.  It  is  evident  that  Dryden's 
looddng  inwards  for  nature  did  not  dis* 
cover  to  him  that  the  earth  is  a  spheroid, 
and  therefore  did  not  supply  the  want  of 
his  looking  outwards  as  well  as  inward^ 
anv  more  than  Shaksponrf  would  have 
luamed  from  looking  inwards  to  describe 
the  diffli  of  Dover,  and  a  thousand  other 
forms  of  nature^  animate  and  inanimatBi 


with  siiidi  truth  and  spint  as  he  has 
done. 

When  %  genanl,  in  tha  nigbt  after  a 
battlfi^  and  in  ea^eetatiini  ^  another 
battle  on  the  mofrow,  enoMnped  in  an 

enemy's  country,  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  forcL'S  that  outnumber  bia  own 
in  the  proportion  of  thotiaands  to  units, 
comes  to  the  door  of  his  t«ni  in  a  nightr 
gown  (the  night-gown  is  a  brilliant 
idea,  wnich  had  not  oeenned  to  Shak- 
spcare  under  similar  circumstances)^ 
and  delivers  the  following  s]>ecch»  as 
C<>rt«z  IB  made  to  do  ui  the  Indian 
Kmperor 

All  Uun^  are  husiid,  as  nature's  scli  lay 

The  mountHns  seesn  to  nod  their  dioii^f 

head ; 

The  little  birds,  in  dreams,  their  s  .ai^js  rej^eat. 
And  sleepiii.i;  tlowen  beneath  the  night-dew 

sweat"— 

or  when  a  man  is  r<'i)resented  as  dyin;^' 
in  the  utterance  of  such  last  wonU  as 
Dryden  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Maximin, 
in  his  "Tyrannic  Love**— 

And,  ahoving  back  the  earth  on  which  I  ait, 
rU  mounts  and  acatter  all  the  Gods  I  hit" 

[Diet.'] 

or  as  dying  like  Montezuvia^  in  the 
**  Indian  Emperor,"  with  a  simile  in  his 
mouth — 

"  And  I  avow  atUL  as  cooling  metals  do— 
Fsvewul,  Ahaena."— [iKei.] 

[the  same  hero  had  just  before^  when 
hard  pressed  by  pursuing  enemies,  and 

when  every  moment  was  preciouf?,  feuind 
time  to  deliver  himself  of  two  similes, 
filling  six  lines],  or  praying  for  darkness 
in  auoh  tropes  as  Uiese  used  by  Orbdlcmt 
in  tha  « Indian  Emperor"^ 

^  Moon,  slip  befamd  some  dond,  some  tSBO^ari? 

rise, 

And  blow  out  all  tha  stan  that  light  the 
skies  »— 

and  when  such  stuif  as  this  received 
as  poetry,  even  as  beantiM  poetry'*-' 
[Rymer  preferred  the  description  of 
Kight  in  the  Indian  Emperor "  to 
thos«  of  all  other  poets'! — '^^ 
elude  that  the  nation  which  so  receives 
it  is  in  a  rapid  decline — a  decline  which 
will  terminate  in  as  utter  a  desbodun 
(if  it  be  not  stopped  by  a  powezfol  it- 
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action  that  shall  rt>st-"r"  health  both  to 
thf  u  ilmcal  c<:»nstitutioii  and  the  popular 
ULUiii)  as  that  of  whicli  the  mat  of 

StekhiB  WM  the  pnlude  and  the  fore* 
ronner.  Bnt^  fiffther,  the  deification  of 
the  Roiuan  emperors  by  good  writeia 

like  Virj^dl  and  Uurace  was  as  sure  a 
prtM  iirsor  of  the  flp<*ny  of  litenitim',  of 
good  taste,  and  good  morals,  public  aiid 
pmlbbf  aa  the  bad  tmting  of  aneh 
writttB  aa  StaftiiM^  Seneca,  and  Ckudian. 
Now,  Diydon  in  bia  own  person  united 
these  two  ;  for,  while  hia  unnatural 
rant  ciiualh'd  that  of  the  worfit  of  the 
writei-s  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  his  fulsome  adulation  of  those 
he  called  "  the  Gieat"  baa  never,  per- 
bapa  (as  even  Johnson  has  observed), 
been  equnllecl  since  the  days  when  the 
Roman  em]>pmrs  worn  deified.  In  the 
fwolleiiaud  bluat^  «1  phrust — the  bombast, 
eo  unlruQ  to  nalare,  and  60  far  removed 
bom  the  aimpUcity  of  taste  in  all  the 
arta,  from  literature  to  dress,  which, 
danotea  a  bealtliv  intellect — in  which 
Domitian  is  dcilitnl,  and  in  wliich  is 
celebrated  the  installation  of  Pandiemo- 
muin  upon  eartli  aud  ita  confusion  with 
baaven,  maj  be  aeen  the  prototype  of 
the  atjie  of  Behn  and  Diyden. 

It  vae  fitting  that  'writeia  who  bad 
attained  snch  a  phraso<<]ni'v — quantas 
robnati  cai'minis  olfas — aud  who  would 
have  made  guds  of  Domitian  and 
Heliogabalus,  of  James  and  Chai'Ies 
Stuaiii  ahonld  alao  make  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth ;  aboobl  give  to  natoxe 
new  laws — laws  in  ncconlanco  with 
which  all  the  aspects  of  nature  oligr  rved. 
ami  recorded  l)y  Homer  and  Shakspean^, 
aiid  all  the  operations  of  nature  analysed 
and  ezplMned  by  Galileo  and  Xewton, 
mnaft  be  blotted  out  f  i  <  ver  from  the 
memory  of  mankind.  And  this  new 
world,  in  which  the  mountains  at  nii^ht 
nod  their  drowsy  heatls,  and  the  sleeping 
bmU  sing  madrigals  iu  their  dreams, 
bad  to  be  fonuahed  with  newmachinery 
of  ereiy  kind,  physical  and  mofal.  In 
ftct  the  whole  albiir  was  like  a  modem 
Christnia^i  pantomime,  the  resemblance 
bein;?  farther  aided  by  the  rhvme,  ox- 
^pt  that  the  pantomime  is  much  the  pre- 
ferable performance,  being  a  barmlesa 
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amusomont  for  children,  while  the  other 
was  a  bloated  f)ei^tileutial  buries*  |Ue  of 
what  was  meant  to  be  grand  and  heruic. 
Pope,  in  the  <<i)nndad,"  baa  fimibly 
described  the  effect  of  such  a  meta- 
morphoaifl,  and  baa  rapidly  sketched 
such  a  world  as  formed  the  materials  of 
the  heroics  of  titatius  and  of  Dryden. 

**  Hell  rises,  heavea  dciioendii,  and  dance  on 

earth 

Gods,  imns,  and  monsters ;  music,  rage,  and 
nurtii  ; 

A  fire,  a  ji^  a  battle,  and  a  balL 
Tin  one  maid  eonllwntioa  swalloiia  tO. 
Thence  a  new  worn,  to  natoie^s  hms  un- 
known, 

Rnaks  out  reftdgoet,  with  a  hoavon  its  oun : 

Another  Oyathia  her  new  journey  runi, 
AuU  other  planets  circle  other  suns. 
The  for^ts  dance,  the  rivers  upward  rise, 
Whales  8]x)rt  in  woods,  and  ii«iphiiif  in  tin 
skies ; 

Ami,  last,  to  give  the  whole  creation  grace, 
Lo !  one  vast  egg  produoes  humsa  nca*' 

In  aad  truth,  theae  plays  of  the  Beeto- 
lation,  whateTer  they  may  have  bem  to 
write  and  to  see,  are  a  melancholy  busi- 
ness to  reatL  The  author  of  the  I-*to- 
logue  to  the  lieheaisal"  says  of  the 
poets  of  his  time — 

"  Our  poets  make  us  laugh  at  tragedy, 
And  with  their  comedies  they  make  us  cry." 

And  we  so  far  agree  with  him,  that  tho 
tragedies  do  excite  in  us  a  sort  of  lalx)- 
rioua  laughter,  aiid  the  comedies  have 
a  much  greatev  tendeney  to  produce 
melancholy  than  mirth.  The  man  and 
women  of  the  tragediea  belong  almost 
entirely  to  that  "new  world  to  nature's 
laws  unknown,"  described  in  the  "  Dun- 
ciad."  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  eoEmedie:^,  while  they 
posaeaa  aomo  featniea  nuxe  leoogniaahb 
as  belonging  to  the  world  whioh  we  ia^ 
habit,  are  not  on  that  account  more 
attractive.  Molidrc  describes  his  Don 
«luau  as  passinj^'  las  iue  "  en  veritable 
bote  brute."  JBut  it  would  bo  a  libel 
on  the  nobler  kind  of  bmtea  to  eomfoimd 
them  with  Don  Juan,  or  with  the 
dramatic  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
I\estomtion.  While  the  heroes  and 
hei')iiu\s  ut  the  heroic  tragedies  have,  no 
reality  at  all,  the  heroes  aud  heromes  of 
the  camediea  belong  toavoildwhiGh,a8 
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Lord  ^^acaulay  has  observed,  "  is  a  gr(nt 
de<il  too  real."  They  are  to  be  found  even 
in  these  days  in  moie  than  sufficient 
abandanoe  b}-  those  who  look  for  thorn, 
and  too  often  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  see  them.  iJut  the  important  differ- 
rence  betweon  those  davs  and  these  lios 

w 

in  the  fact  of  such  people  being  then  in 
audi  a  poaition  as  for  atima  to  giiw  law 
to  motals  and  manneis  in  a  nation  at 
least  in  some  degree  ciYilized. 

The  poison  thus  communicated  to  a 
nation  circulates  through  the  veins  of 
several  generations,  producing  a  wide- 
spread and  deep-seated  corraption  of 
mstorical  tmih,  as  well  aa  of  morel  and 
political  justice.  "When  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes*/'  ap- 
plied the  epithet  "great'*  to  that  "  im- 
happy  minion  of  court  favour"  (as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  more  truly  designates  him), 
who  died  by  the  knife  of  Felton,  he 
})robably  wrote  rather  in  imitation  of 
his  favourite  r.)pe,  who  appHcs  the 
same  epithet  to  tlic  son  of  that  person, 
than  from  any  wr'll-oonsidorpd  appre^na- 
tion  uf  liuckiughaiu's  title  to  such  au 
epithet^  which  in  his  case  ia  a  sheer 
abuse  of  language.  When  we  contem- 
plate such  misapplications  of  the  moral 
lessons  history  miy  teach,  as  in  tliis 
and  other  cases — in  that  of  Lautl  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Weiitworth,  and  that  of 
Hyde — ^in  the  same  vigorous  poem,  we 
may  well  say  in  the  words  of  Johnson 
himself  in  the  same  poem— 

"  Sec  nations  slowlly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  nise  toe  taidy  bust/* 

It  is  indeed  astonishing,  wlien  we  con- 
sider how  much  Johnson  read  in  the 
coufse  of  hb  long  life—that  he  never 

travelled,  or  even  went  out  almost  with* 
out  a  book  in  his  pocket ;  that  he  con- 
stantly read  «ome  book  in  staLje-coaclies, 
and  on  all  those  occasions  when  people 
that  can  see  more  than  a  yard  before 
them  employ  their  eyes  not  in  reading 
but  in  looking  about  them— how  little  ho 
knew  either  of  nnciont  Greek  and 
Koman  or  of  English  history,  lioswell 
has  preserved  a  report  of  a  conversa- 
tion, in  which  General  Oglethorpe  said : 
"It  was  of  the  senate  CaliguU  wished 


"  that  it  liad  but  one  notdc.     llie  fsenate 
"by  its  usur|>atious  controlletl  both  the 
'*emperar  and  tiie  people.    And  d<mt 
"you  think  tibat  we  see  too  much  of 
"  that  in  our  own  parliament  t"  Every 
schoolboy  knows  that  it  vrm  of  the 
people  Caligula  wished  ihnt  it  had  but 
one  neck  ("  Utinam  populus  itomanus 
nnam  cerricem  haMret.**— Snetooini^ 
Calig.  xxxX   And  yet  Dr.  Johnson 
made  no  remark  on  this — a  condnaire 
proof  of  hi?   profound    i,!7nomnce  of 
RomaTi  hist/irv.    His  ii^nomnce  of  Enf?- 
lish  lustory  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  profound.    Tho  exam- 
ples given  in  his  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes"  prove  this.    What  is  philo- 
sophy of  any  kind  but  the  rationale  of 
aocuralely  observed  facts  ?    A  man  who 
presumes  to  set  up  a  political  philosophy 
u^ion  such  data  as  Jolmsou  had,  is  like 
a* man  who  biulds  a  house  on  a  quick- 
sand. Johnson  surely  could  never  have 
read  Tacitus.    Indeed,  with   all  hLi 
reading,  such  writers  as  Tacitu.«,  Thncy- 
didea,  and  Plato  would  seem  to  have 
been  absolutely  unknown  to  him.  And 
in  English  history  he  had  evidently 
never  examined  any  of  the  original 
sources — such  as  Strafford's  Letters  and 
Despatches,  the   Clarendon   or  other 
State  Papers.    Clarendon's  History  and 
Clai-endon's  State  Papere  give  very  dif- 
ferent results.  His  history  is  a  romance ; 
his  state  papen  are  a  histoty. 

The  proximity  in  our  minds  of  the 
sublime  to  the  ridieulous  which  acute 
oVervers  have  noticed  in  all  ages,  which 
Xajtoleon  recorded  with  epigrammatic 
brevity,  "  From  the  sublime  to  tho  ridi- 
culous is  but  a*8tep,"  and  which  had  not 
escaped  Longinus,  when  at  a  d^(enerate 
period  of  Greek  Uterature  he  wrote  his 
treatise  n€pl*Yi/'ot-9  "About  Height,"  (ck 
Toe  <f)()j^€pov  Kar  oX'yoy  i/Troiv'oTft  irp09  to 
euKaTa^povrp-ov)  will  accouut  for  the  fact 
of  so  many  writera  when  in  search  of  l&e 

sublime,  insteafl  of  it^  adneving  the 
ludicroua  We  know  no  writer  who  has 

be  '1  SO  successful  in  this  achievement 
as  Drvden.  We  have  alreadv  (nven  a 
few  examples  from  his  plays ;  we  will 
give  another  fiom  hia  celebrated  ode  o» 
**  Alezander^a  Feast  :"— 
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"  The  Prmce,  unable  to  cvuceai  his  imn, 
Oazed  on  the  fiur 
"Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sij^hed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again ; 
Al  lcn<,^h,  wiUi  lave  and  wine^  at  onoe  op* 

TIm  TBWiiiiahed  Tictor  aiik  upon  her  bnMt" 

Now  it  will  be  obseiTed  tbity  a8  this 
is  not  the  true  sublime,  neither  is  it  the 
true  buxlesqiia.  It  belongs  to  tho  spe- 
cies of  writing  referred  to  in  tlic  Pro- 
ioguo  to  tho  "Rehearsal,"  wliicli  makes 
m  kugb,  though  tu  do  that  was  far  ixom 
the  iateDtbn  of  the  writer.  Bat  the 
effeet  upon  the  miiid  of  this  species  o£ 
fidso  comedy  is  very  imperfect  when  com- 
pared to  that  of  true  comedy.  Biydeu's 
Ode,  ill  this  stanza,  comic  when  it  was 
intended  to  be  something  by  no  means 
GomiCy  to  be  sublime  or  tragic  or  putlietic, 
cr  all  of  them  mingled  or  combined.  Kbw 
BunuTs  "Scots  wha  hue  wi'  Wallace  bled," 
was  intended  to  be  sublime,  and  it  is  sub- 
lime; his  "Jolly  Beggars"  was  intended 
to  be  comic,  and  it  is  comic.  In  tho  latter 
we  havtj  tho  image  above  quoted  from 
Diyden's  Ode  in  its  right  place,  and 
performing  its  intended  office,  and  the 
diflference  between  a  poet  and  a  rhymeri 
however  dexterous,  could  not  be  move 
strikingly  exhibited  : — 

The  caird  prevailed— th'  unbluahiiig  fiur 

In  his  embraces  sunk, 
Partly  wi'  love  o'erconie  sac  sair, 

And  partly  she  was  drunk." 

It  Is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this 
view  of  Diyden's  characteristics  that, 
though  sliort  passages  may  be  quoted 
from  Dryden,  which  are  parts  or  frag- 
ments of  deecriptbu^  and  which  in 
their  fragmentary  state  appear  Kood, 
when  the  passages  from  which  they  are 
taken  n  r  e  -^ivcn  cora]>lete,  the  merit  of 
the  detfcnjjtion  will  Vie  found  to  disap- 
pear. One  c^e  of  thi^  kind  has  been 
made  familiar  to  the  reader  by  Sir  Walter 
Seott  In  *•  Waverley"  Scott  says  tbat 
the  Yoioe  of  Feigus  Mac-Ivor,  espedaUy* 
while  issuing  orders  to  his  followers 
(luring  their  military  exercise,  reminded 
Waverley  of  a  favourite  pasaogo  in  tho 
description  of  Emetrins : 

"  Whose  Toioe  was  heard  aroand, 
loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  sUtst  sound" 

Again,  in  *'01d  Mortality,"  Scott 


describes  Claverhouso  as  jjosscssin;^  a 
voice  of  tliut  happy  modulutiou,  wluch 
conld  alike  melt  in  tbe  low  tones  of  in- 
teresting conversation,  and  rise  amid  the 
din  of  battle  "  loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a 
silver  sound."  Now,  nothing,  it  will  be 
obsen'^ed,  cmild  Ijo  niorr  a]>j)ropriate  a-s 
well  as  forcible  than  the  sonorous  simile, 
forming  one  of  Diyden's  most  rebound- 
ing lines,  of  the  voice  of  a  commander^ 
when  it  was  important  that  every  sylla- 
ble he  uttered  should  be  distinctly  heixrd, 

,  to  a  tiiunpet  with  a  silver  sound.  I 
onco  heard  an  adniiier  of  J*itt  say,  by  way 
of  describing  his  wonderlul  powers,  that 
"lus  voioe  was  like  a  big  drum."  It 
may  be  supposed,  however,  that  Pitt 
was  not  80  provided  in  the  matter  of 
voice,  but  that  he  could  not  open  liia 
mouth  but  out  there  flew,  not  a  trope, 
but^  tho  sound  of  a  big  drum.  There 
would  hardly  be  need  for  tiie  big  drum 
to  ask  for  another  bottle  of  Speaker  Ad- 
dington's  port,  when  Pitt  supped  with, 
his  friend  after  the  risin^^  of  tho  House. 
And,  in  tlie  case  of  Claverhou.se,  Hcott 
telk  us^  that  the  voice  coidd  vary  at 
pleasure  from  the  lowest  to  the  loudest 
tones.  But,  in  Dryden's  description  of 
Emetrius,  it  appears  that  Emetrius  had 
but  one  tone  or  |)itch  of  voice,  and  that, 
if  snch  a  heroic  j>ei*soiiage  had  occasion 

*to  remember  and  call  for  that  "poor 
oieature,  small  beer,"  he  did  so  with  the 
voioe  of  a  trumpet 

**  Whene'er  he  tpohey  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  rilver  sound" 

If  Dryden's  Emetriub  had  liad  to  <  all 
out,  like  Christopher  Sly,  for  pot  o'  tho 
smallest  ale^"  he  would,  of  course,  have 
brayed  in  precisely  the  same  tone  with 
which  be  spoke  amid  the  din  of  battle. 

We  do  not  wisli  to  l)e  unjust  to 
'•glorious  -lohn,"  though  not  quite  so 
much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his 
"glory"  as  his  admixer  Claud  Halcro. 
There  are  good  tilings  in  him,  tbougb 
we  fear  they  do  not  bear  a  very  large 
proportion  to  the  Imd.  Ihit  on  that 
account  there  is  moi-o  reason  that  ho 
should  not  bo  robbed  of  any  of  them. 
One  of  the  verj-  best  of  Drj'den's  good 
things  is  his  description  of  Shadweil 
**from  a  tieason-taTeni  rdling  borne" — 
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"  Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  saib  behind  hi^  link. 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  itich,  that  is  not  {(>o\,  is  rogue." 

Now  those  who  tniat  to  Mr.  Mitchell's 
tranfllation  of  ihe  AchamiaiLB  would 
hi  led  at  once  to  conclude  tihat  this  bit 
of  Biydeu,  lioweyer  good,  was  not  new, 

hut  was  borrowed  from  Aristophanes. 
Mr.  Mitchell  describes  Dicapopolis  in  the 
Achamians  as  saying  of  IMiarchus,  an 
informer,  on  the  Bueotion  objecting  to  his 
size,  "  He  is  small,  I  ovm,  but  tihere  ia 
nothing  lost  ill  liim.  All  is  knave  that 
is  not  fool."  Even  if  Aristophanes  had 
used  those  ver^'  words,  avc  should  not  be 
justifiod  in  affirininu  tliat  I'rydeii  took 
hi6  description  ol"  Oy  iiom,  or  that  he 
ever  aaw,  the  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes, though  men  who  spared  otheis 
so  little  {IS  these  wits  of  the  Restoration 
did  might  bear  it  to  b^'  snid  tliat,  if  tin? 
was  stfden,  it  was  somewhat  uianed  iu 
the  stealing,  as  being  more  applicalile  to 
a  body  of  small  than  to  one  of  gteat 
bulk.  But  it  appears  that  "Mi,  Mitchell 
has  rather  borrowed  Dryden  to 

give  to  Aristophanes,  than  that  Drj'dcn 
had  Virrowed  from  Aristophanes  to 
appropriate  to  iiiniself;  the  words  of 
Aristophanes  being  these : 

in  which  the  distribution  of  tlir-  whole 
bulk  of  evil  into  the  alternatives  of 
iQgoe  and  fool  ia  not  made. 

We  may  beie  mention  another  of 
l>r5'den*s  best  hits,  which  occurs  in  Sir 
Martin  Mar-nil,  and  the  force  of  which 
will,  wo  think,  Uo  admitted  liy  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  denomi- 
nated by  Plowden  "  lay-gentB." 

"  TTamer,— Where  arc  the  i/upvi-h  concern- 
ing the  jointure  I  have  heard  you  speak  of '/ 

"  ^o«r.— They  He  within,  in  throe  great 
bags ;  some  twenty  rmns  of  paper  in  each 
bundle,  with  six  lines  in  a  sheet  But  there 
is  a  little  paper  where  all  the  business  lies." 

Dryden's  much  praised  satirical  por- 
traits, do  not,  however,  give  the  truth, 
even  Avli-  ii  lie  was  attacking  thos*- wh(;m 
the  court  backed  him  in  attacking.  Theii 
deeper  and  darker  vices  he  either  did 
not  dare,  or  did  not  chooee  to  assaiL 
Butler  confined  hia  etaboxato  attack  to 


those  who  could  be  then  attacked  with 
safety.  Oldham,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  both  lees  timid  and  less  Teul 

than  Drydem  But  Oldham  die  1  y  ung, 
and  lijus  left  nothing  that  can  be  ranked 
TTi  the  same  cla.'^.s  as  the  best  efforts  of 
l>ryden  or  Butler.  Dryden,  in  his 
generoiu)  lines  to  the  memory  of  Old- 
ham, has  happily  pointed  to  the  cause, 
where  he  says  that^  **advanoiDg  age^' 

 **  might  (what  natiu-e  never  gives  the 

younc) 

Have  taught  the  numben  of  thy  native 

tongue." 

But  none  of  these  made  any  approach 
to  an  exhibition  of  tliose  highest  jwwers 
of  the  satirist  which  render  satire  sil 
instrument  of  punishment  to  crimiuals 
whose  power  enables  them  to  defy  al 
other  puni.shment. 

At  the  very  time  when  Dryden  was 
doing  his  ulm<ist  to  bring  men  down  to 
the  condition  of  '•  the  bestial  herds,"  by 
such  writing  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  laureate  of  a  prince  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  as  described  by  Cook  and 
Bligh,  or  of  the  Aby^sinians  as  described 
by  Bruce,  a  certain  old  nian,  named 
John  Milton,  whu  had  known  better 
days,  "  tliough  fsdlen  on  evil  days"  now, 
in  obscurity,  in  poverty,  in  blindness, 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  civilized  society,  and— 

"  Founded  on  rea.'^on,  leyal,  just,  and  pon^ 
llelations  dear,  and  all  the  chanties 
Of  fother,  son,  and  brother." 

Milton,  indeod,  wa,s  the  liighest  lite- 
rary type  of  the  Puritan  spirit^  and, 
therefore,  was  no  example  of  the  m- 
flueoQce  of  the  Stuarts  on  either  mondi^ 
or  literature.  But^  if  we  compnrp  '^uch 
dramatic  writing  as  tliat  quoted  from 
l?e!aumont  and  Flotobor,  in  which  we 
see  the  English  language  in  its  greatest 
strength  and-beaoty,  with  the  di^mata'c 
writing  of  Dryden  and  his  contampofa- 
ries,  we  shall  obtain  a  tolerably  accur^ 
meafuro  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
deen  pilude.  the  invariable  consequence 
of  politicid  degradation,  to  which  Eng- 
land had  been  reduced  by  the  politieal 
and  p«»*oi^  influenoe  upon  morals  and 
literature  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

mUT  OHARIJB  DID  WITH  HIS  LAST 
WUBBTEKS  SmLLUf€>& 

Charles's  luck  aeemed  certainly  to  have 
deserted  him  at  last  And  thxit  is  rather 
a  leaflfiia  maHer,  jon  see ;  for,Mliehad 

never  trusted  to  anything  but  luck,  it 
now  follows  that  ho  had  nothing  left  to 
trust  to,  except  eighteen  shillin*:*'  niul 
niuopenctj,  uml  hia  liltie  iViciid  the 
cornet^  who  had  come  home  Luvalided, 
and  Ihing  with  hie  mother  in 
Hjde  Park  Gardens.  Let  us  hope^ 
reader,  that  you  and  I  may  never  ho 
reduced  to  the  patronage  of  n  comet  of 
Hu.vsars,  and  eight^-'cu  shillings  in  caish. 

It  wa8  a  line  iroety  nighty  and  the 
streets  were  gaj  and  many.  It  was  a 
sad  ChnstniBB  tat  many  thousands ;  bat 
tibe  general  crowd  seemed  detennined 
not  to  think  too  dtMi^jjly  of  these  sad 
ar^'ouTits  which  wer*'  riming  from  the 
Crimea  just  now.  Tiiey  .seemed  inclined 
to  make  Chriitmud  Cliristmas,  in  spite 
of  everything ;  and  periiaps  they  were 
right  It  is  good  for  a  busy  nation  like 
thf  English  to  have  two  great  festivals, 
and  two  only,  the  object  of  which  every 
man  who  Ls  a  Christian  can  understand, 
and  on  the^e  occasions  to  put  in  practice, 
to  the  best  of  one's  power,  the  leaaon  of 
goodwill  towards  men  which  our  bleaaed 
Lord  tanght  US.  Wo  English  (;annot 
siiind  too  many  saint*?'  days.  We  de- 
cline to  stop  busines^r  for  8t.  iJlaizo  or 
St  Swithin;  but  we  can  understand 
Christmas  tmd  Easter.  Ihe  foreign 
Cstfaolioa  fiddle  away  ao  much  time  on 
aatnte'  days  that  they  are  obliged  to 
work  like  the  Is:raolite«;  in  bondage  on 
Sandav  to  get  on  fit  all.  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  piHjphesy  as  any  other 
hmihoni  Englishman  who  pays  rates 
and  taxes  ;  and  I  prophesy  that»  in  this 
wtiaMl  nsramciion  of  L»)snd»  the 


attendance  of  the  male  population  at 
ehnzch  on  week-4ayB  will  get  smsll  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  leaa. 

One  man,  Charles  Kavenshoe,  has  got 
to  spend  liin  Christmas  with  eighteen 
shillings  and  a  crippK-d  left  ariu.  ITiere 
is  half  a  million  of  money  or  &o,  and  a 
sweet  little  wife,  waiting  tea  him  if  he 
would  (^dy  behave  like  a  rational  being; 
but  he  will  not^  and  most  take 
consequences. 

He  went  wesstwanl,  through  a  kind 
of  infltinct^  and  he  came  to  Belgrave 
Square,  where  a  certain  duke  lived. 
There  were  lights  in  the  windows.  Hie 
duke  was  in  office,  and  had  been  called 
up  to  town.  Charles  was  glad  of  thif^ ; 
not  that  he  had  any  business  to  transact 
with  the  duke,  but  a  letter  to  deliver 
to  the  duke's  coachman. 

This  simple  circnmatanee  saved  him 
from  being  much  nearer  actual  destitu- 
tion than  I  should  havt-  liked  to  see 
him.  The  coachman  s  eon  had  been 
wounded  at  Balaclava,  and  was  still  at 
Scutari,  and  Charles  brought  a  lett<ji- 
&om  him.  He  got  an  Enguiah  welcome^ 
I  promise  you.  And,  next  morning, 
going  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  he  foimd 
that  his  friend  the  comet  was  out  of 
town,  and  would  not  Ix'  back  for  a 
week.  At  this  time  the  coachman 
became  very  important.  He  offered  him 
money,  houseroom,  employment,  every- 
thing  hi'  (  ould  possibly  got  for  him;  and 
Chnrlcs  heartily  and  thankfully  accepted 
houjieroom  and  board  lor  a  week. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  went  back 
to  Hyde  Pai^  Gardens.  The  comet 
was  come  badb  He  had  to  sit  in  the 
kitchen  while  his  message  was  taken 
upstnirs.  Ho  merely  sent  up  his  name, 
said  he  Avas  ilischarged,  and  asked  for 
an  interview. 

The  servants  found  out  that  ho  had 
been  at  the  war  in  their  yonng  msstoi's 
regiment^  snd  they  crowded  roond  hun 
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full  of  sympathy  and  kmdness.  Ho 
was  teUing  them  how  he  bad  kst  seen 
the  comet  in  the  thick  of  it  on  the 
terrihlc  28ih,  when  they  parted  right 
and  left,  and  in  da^ihcd  the  cornr-t  him- 
self, who  caiiglit  liim  by  both  hands. 

''Ey  gad,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
How  yoxL  ate  alteied  without  your 
moustache  1  Look  you  heie^  you  fellows 
and  girlay  this  k  tiu  man  that  chained 
up  to  my  a5»!?i9tance  when  I  was  dis- 
mounted anion  the  guns,  and  kept  hj 
me  while  I  caught  another  horse.  What 
a  pip  I  wentdbwBi  didn!t  If  Wliata 
tenible  lirash  it  was,  eh!  And  poor 
Homhy,  too  I  It  is  the  talk  of  Europe^ 
yon  know.  Ynn  rcmomber  old  Devna, 
and  the  galloping  lizanl,  cli  ? " 

And  so  on,  till  they  got  upstairs  ;  and 
then  he  turned  on  him,  and  said,  "^ow, 
what  are  you  going  to  dol" 

"  I  have  got  eijghtecn  shillings." 

"Will  your  family  do  fi>r 
you  1 " 

"Bid  IIom]>y  tell  you  anything 
about  nie,  my  dear  sir ) "  said  Charles, 
eagerly. 

"Not  a  woid.  I  noTOT  knew  that 
Hornby  and  you  were  acquainted  till  I 
flaw  you  together  when  he  was  djing." 

'*T)id  you  hear  what  we  said  to  ono 
another  ? " 

<'Kot  a  wofd,  Th»  leason  I  apoke 
abont  your  iamily  is  that  no  one  who 
had  seen  so  mndh  of  ymi  as  I  coidd 
doubt  that  yon  were  a  gentleman.  That 
is  all.  I  am  very  mudi  a&aid  I  shall 
ofifend  you — " 

*That  would  not  be  easy,  sir  " 

''Well,  then,  here  goes. .  If  you  are 
utterly  haid  up^  take  service  with  me. 
There." 

"  I  will  do  Fo  with  the  deepest  grati- 
tude," said  Charles.  "But  I  cannot 
ride,  I  fear.    My  left  arm  is  gone." 

"  Fish !  ride  with  your  right  It*s  a 
baigain.  Come  up  and  see  my  mother. 
I  must  show  you  to  her,  you  know, 
because  you  will  have  to  live  here.  She 
is  dea£  Now  you  know  the  reason 
why  the  major  used  to  talk  so  loud." 

Charles  smiled  for  an  instant ;  he  did 
remember  that  cireiimstsDce  about  the 
oomei's  respected  and  galUnt  £ither. 


He  followed  the  comet  upstairs,  and 
was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  sat  a  very  handsome  lady,  about 

fifty  years  of  age,  knitting. 

She  was  not  only  stono  deaf,  but  had 
a  trick  of  talking  aloud,  under  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  only  thinking, 
which  was  a  Texy  disoonoerting  habit 
indeed.  \Mien  Charles  and  the  eomst 
entered  tlie  room,  she  said  aloud,  ^ith 
amazing  distinctness,  l(X>king  haixi  at 
Charles,  "  God  hhss  mo  !  "Who  has  he 
got  now  ?  What  a  hne,  gentlemanly- 
looking  fellow.  I  wonder  why  he  is 
dressed  so  shabbily."  After  wnieh  die 
arranged  her  trumpet^  and  psspared  to 
go  into  action. 

"This,  mother,"  bawled  the  comet, 
"  is  the  mah  who  saved  me  in  the  charge 
at  Balaclava." 

"Do  you  mean  that  that  is  trooper 
Simpsonf"  said  she. 

"Yes,  mother." 

"  Then  may  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty rest  u})on  your  head  !  "  mid  she 
to  Charles.  "  The  time  will  come, 
trooper  Simpson,  when  you  will  know 
the  value  of  a  mothet^s  gratitode.  And 
when  that  time  comes  tiiink  of  me. 
But  for  ynn,  trooper  Simpson,  T  might 
have  1)1  M  u  tearing  my  grey  hair  this  day. 
What  are  we  to  do  lor  him,  James  1  He 
looks  ill  and  winn.  Words  are  not 
worth  much.   IVhat  shall  we  do  f  '* 

The  cornet  put  his  mouth  to  his 
mother's  tnimpet,  and  in  an  apologetic 
bellow,  such  as  one  gets  fioni  the  skip- 
per of  a  fruit  brig,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
0 ;  when  he  bears  up  to  know  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  oblige  him  with 
the  longitude,  roared  out : 

"  He  wants  to  take  service  with  so. 
Have  you  any  objection  ? " 

"  Of  course  not,  you  foolish  boy,"  said 
she.  "  I  wish  wc  could  do  more  for  him 
iHim  that.*'  And  then  she  continued 
in  a  tone  slightly  lowered,  but  perfectly 
audible,  evidently  under  the  impr^^ion 
that  she  was  thinking  to  herself:  "  Ho 
is  ugly,  but  he  has  a  sweet  face.  T  feel 
certain  he  is  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a 
difference  with  bis  fiunily,  I  wish  I 
could  hear  hisToicei  God  bless  biml 
he  looks  like  a  TaUuit  soldier.  I  hope 
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he  won't  get  drank,  or  make  love  to  the 

maids." 

Charles  liatl  lieard  cvei  v  Avord  of  thi^ 
before  Le  liad   tiuie  to  bow  hinifieli' 

oai 

And  so  he  accepted  hU  new  poeition 
vith  dull  caieleemeM.  life  was  getting 

tery  "vrorthless. 

lie  -walked  acrcm  the  park  to  sec  his 
friend,  the  coachman.  The  frc^t  had 
giren,  and  fhexe  was  a  dull  dripping 
thaw.  He  leant  against  tlie  railings  at 
the  end  of  the  Serpentine.  Tliero  was 
still  a  great  crowd  all  round  the  water; 
but  up  the  whole  expanse  there  ■were 
only  four  skaters,  for  the  ice  waB  very 
dangerous  and  rotten,  and  the  people 
had  been  wamed  oft.  One  of  the  skatera 
came  sweeping  down  to  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  where  he  was — a  reck- 
less, headlong  skater,  one  who  would 
chance  drowning  to  have  liis  will.  The 
ice  cracked  every  moment  and  warned 
him,  hut  he  would  not  heed,  till  it 
broke,  and  down  he  went,  clutching 
wildly  at  the  pitiless,  uptilted  alabe 
which  clanked  about  his  head,  to  save 
him.^elf,  and  then  with  a  wild  ery  he 
disappeared.  The  icemen  were  on  the 
spot  in  a  minute ;  and,  when  fire  weie 
pasty  they  had  him  out^and  bore  him  off 
to  the  leeeiying-house,  A  gentleman,  a 
doctor  apparently,  who  stood  by  Charles, 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  there-  is  a  reckless 
fool  gone  to  his  account,  Uod  forgive 
him!" 

'*They  will  hiing  him  lound,  won't 
they  7 said  Charles. 

**  Ten  to  one  against  it,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. **  \VTiat  right  has  he  to  calculate  on 
such  a  thing,  either  ?  Why,  most  likely 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  houses  in 
mourning  for  that  man  to-monow.  He 
is  eyidently  a  man  of  some  mark*  I 
can  pity  his  relations  in  their  bereave- 
ment, sir,  but  I  have  precious  little  pity 
for  a  reckless  fool.** 

And  80  Charles  began  to  serv  e  his 
friend,  the  cornet^  in  a  way — a  Teiy 
poor  way,  I  fear,  for  he  was  very  weak 
and  ill,  and  could  do  but  little.  The 
deaf  laih"  treated  him  like  a  son,  Hotl 
hl'^ps  lier  ;  but  Charles  could  not  ^eco^■er 
the  -^lioek  of  his  fever  and  delirium  in 
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the  Crimea.  He  grew  verj-  low-spirited 
and  despondent  by  day,  and,  worst  of 
all,  he  began  to  ha\  e  sK  eplcbS  nig] its — 
terrible  nights.  In  the  rough  calcida- 
tion  he  had  made  of  being  able  to  live 
through  his  degradation,  and  get  used  to 
it,  he  had  calculated,  unwittingly,  on 
porfeet  health-  He  had  thought  that 
in  a  lew  years  he  should  forget  the  old 
life,  and  become  just  like  one  of  the 
gro(mis  he  had  made  his  companions. 
This  had  now  become  impossible,  for 
his  health  and  his  nerve  were  gone. 

He  began  to  get  afraid  of  his  horses  ; 
that  was  the  first  symptom.  He  tried 
to  fight  against  the  conviction,  but  it 
forced  itself  upon  him.  When  ho  was 
on  horsebadc^  he  found  that  he  was 
inghtened  when  anything  went  wrong ; 
his  knees  gave  way  on  emergency,  and 
his  hand  was  irresolute.  And,  what  is 
more,  be  sure  of  this,  tlmt,  before  he 
confessed  the  faet  to  hiniiielf,  the  horses 
had  found  it  out,  and,  as  the  Americans 
say,  "  taken  action  on  it,'*  or  else,  may  I 
ride  a  donkey,  with  my  face  towards  tho 
tail,  for  tho  rest  of  my  life. 

And  he  began  to  see  another  thing. 
Isow,  when  he  was  nervous,  iii  Ui  iiualU^ 
and  whimsical,  the  compiiny  of  men 
among  whom  he  was  thrown  as  fellow- 
servants  became  nearly  unbearable. 
T.ittle  trifling  acts  of  eoarscness,  unno- 
ticed when  he  was  in  good  lu  altli  and 
strong,  at  tho  time  he  was  with  poor 
Hornby,  now  disgusted  him.  Most 
kind-hearted  young  fellows,  brought  iq> 
as  he  had  been,  are  apt  to  be  fiimiliar 
with,  and  probably  pet  and  spoil,  tho 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  minister  to 
their  favourite  pleasures,  bo  he  game- 
keeper or  groom,  or  ciickoter  or  water- 
man. Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  or, 
in  proper  bounds,  harmless.  Charles 
had  thought  that,  being  used  to  thes^ 
men,  he  could  live  with  them  and  do  as 
they  did.  For  a  month  or  two,  while 
in  rude  coarse  health,  he  found  it  was 
possible ;  for  had  not  Lord  Welter  and 
he  done  the  same  thing  for  amusementt 
l^ut  now,  with  shattered  nerves,  he 
found  it  intolerable.  I  have  had  great 
oji})orUiniti('s  of  seeing  gentlemen  try- 
ing to  do  this  sort  of  thing.  I  mean,  in 
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Australia.  Aiid,  i.-  far  as  my  expt-vi' m  e 
goes,  it  ends  in  one  of  two  ways.  Eiilior 
they  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  assuiuo 
tho  position  tlmt  superior  education 
fifes  tlwm ;  or  else  tboy  take  to  drink, 
and  go-Hiot  to  mixkce  mattoit — ^to  the 
^Bvil. 

What  (/harles  did,  wc  s-ball  soc  Xo- 
body  could  bo  mort'  kind  and  alTec- 
tionatij  tlian  th.  comet  and  deal 
nother.  Th«  y  guessed  that  he  mB 
**  somebody,"  and  tliat  things  were  wrong 
with  him  ;  though,  if  ho  had  been  a 
chimTifY-swr'C|)'.s  son,  it  would  h.ivi-  made 
BO  diiiorence  lo  them,  lor  they  were 
"good  people."  The  comet  once  or 
iwiee  mfited  his  oonfidence ;  bat  he  wag 
too  young;  and  Chorlee  had  not  the 
enei*gy  to  tell  him  anything.  His  mo- 
thf^r  a-kcd  him  to  t(  !l  !ut  once  if  any- 
thing wafi  Avron-  m  liis  alUiirs,  and 
whkjther  she  could  iulp  him;  and  pueibi- 
bly  he  miglit  have  been  more  inclined 
to  confide  in  her  than  in  her  son.  But 
who  could  bellow  soeh  a  sad  tale  of 
mihory  through  an  eai4nmipet  l  He 
held  his  peace. 

He  kept  Ellen  s  picture,  which  he 
had  taken  from  Hornby,  lie  deter- 
mined he  woold  not  go  and  seek  her. 
She  was  safe  ecmcwliere,  in  some  Ca> 
thollc  asvlom.  Why  should  he  re-open 
her  grief  1 

But  life  was  getting  very,  very  weary 
businesa.  By  day,  hd&  old  favourite 
pleasnra  of  riding  had  become  a  tonor, 
and  at  night  he  got  no  rest  Death  fbrly 
good  years  away,  by  all  calculation  t  A 
weary  tune. 

Ho  thought  hiniM'lf  humbled,  but  he 
waa  not.  He  said  Uj  himself  that  he 
was  prcTeoted  from  going  back,  because 
he  had  found  oat  thai  Mary  waa  in  love 
with  him,  and  also  becanae  he  waa  dis- 
graced through  his  sister ;  and  both  of 
tfirso  reasons  were,  truly,  moat  powerful 
wiuii  him.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  I 
fear  there  was  a  great  deal  of  obstinate 
pride,  which  thing  is  harder  to  beat  out 
of  a  man  than  moat  things. 

And  now,  aft^^r  all  tliia  half-moralizing 
narrative,  au  important  fact  or  two.  The 
iluke  was  very  busy,  and  f^tayed  in  town, 
aiid,  as  a  cousequeuci'.  the  duke's  coach- 


maii.  Moreover,  the  duko's  coachman's 
son  came  homo  invalided,  and  stayed 
with  Isis  father  ;  and  ( 'harles,  with  the 
houity  a[»pruval  of  the  cornt  t,  used  to 
walk  across  the  park  every  niglit  to  see 
him,  and  t;dk  over  the  campaign,  and 
tlu>n  look  in  at  the  Servants*  <  'lub,  of 
which  he  was  still  a  member.  And  the 
door  of  the  Servants'  Club  room  had 
glass  wmdows  to  it ;  and  1  have  no- 
ticed that  anybody  wlio  looka  thiough  a 
glsss  window  (under  fevooxaUe  ciicom- 
stancea)  can  see  who  is  on  the  other  side^ 
I  have  done  it  myself  more  than  once. 

CHAPTEE  LVm. 

TliK  -N'UUTii  SIDE  OF  GROtSYEJiOli  JiQl  AlU:. 

Tuis  chapter  must  be  written  and  read, 
l»ut  it  shall  be  veiy  short — as  short  as  I 
can  make  it 

John  Marston's  first  dlsappointmeal 
in  life  had  been  his  refusal  by  Maiy. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  brought  up  in 
a  harJ  school,  who  '^ei  somehow  the 
opinion  that  evorylhini^  which  hapj»en3 
to  a  man  is  his  own  lault.  He  used  to 
say  that  every  man  who  could  play 
whist  oould  get  a  second  if  he  chose. 
I  have  an  idea  that  he  is  in  some  sort 
right  But  he  used  to  carry  this  sort  of 
tiling  to  a  rather  ab?>unl  extent.  He 
was  apt  to  be  hard  on  men  who  failed, 
and  to  be  always  the  iii-st  to  say,  '  If  he 
had  done  this,  or  left  that  slone,  it 
would  not  have  been  so ; "  and  he  him- 
self^ with  a  calm  clear  brain  and  peifect 
health,  hail  succeeded  in  everything  he 
had  ever  tried  at,  even  up  to  a  double 
first  At  one  point  he  was  stopped.  Ho 
had  always  given  himself  airs  of  supe- 
riority over  Charles^  and  had  given  Imn 
advice,  good  as  it  was,  in  a  way  which 
would  liave  ruined  his  influence  with 
71  in*'  luf^n  out  of  ten  ;  and  suddenly  he 
\\  a-  i>n»ui,'ht  up.  At  the  most  important 
point  in  iile,  ho  found  Charles  his  supe- 
rior. Charles  had  won  a  woman^s  lovs 
without  knowing  it,  or  caring  for  it; 
and  he  had  ined  for  it,  and  faih  1. 

John  Mar^ton  was  an  eminent  h-  r.ohle 
and  high-minded  man.  His  faults  were 
only  those  of  education,  aiid  his  iGaulta 
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rejected,  and  found  out  why  it  was  so— - 
when  he  found  that  he  was  no  rival  of 
Charles,  and  that  Charles  cared  iiuu^^lit 
for  poor  Mary — he  hunibly  liis  t[uic  k 
brain  to  work  to  find  out  in  wliat  way 
duBles,  8o  greatly  hk  inffarior  in  intel- 
lect WES  Bnperior  to  him  in  the  moet 
iaqibrfeuit  of  all  thingn;  for  ho  saw 
tiiat  Charles  had  not  only  won  Mary's 
knre,  but  the  love  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  whereas  ho,  John  Marston, 
lad  hat  rvrj  few  fiaenda. 

And,  when  he  ence  set  to  wbik  at  this 
Ink,  he  seemed  to  aaoB  xapkUy  to  tho 
conclusion  that  Charles  was  superior  to 
him  in  evervthin!:^  ex<^pt  npplioatioii. 
"And  how  much  application  should  1 
have  had,**  he  concluded,  *•  ii  1  had  nut 
been  a  needy  manf 

80  you  8^0  that  hia  disappointment 
cui-ed  him  of  what  was  almost  his  only 
rice — conceit.  Everything  works  to- 
gether for  good,  fot  thoee  who  are  really 
good. 

Hitherto^  Jokn  Matsion  had  led  only 
the  life  that  so  many  young  Enj^yuhmeiL 
lead— a  life  <^  stody,  combined  with 

Tiolent,  objectless,  physiml  exertion, 
a.'  a  i'ount«"r[>oise.  He  had  never  known 
what  enthusiasm  was  as  yet.  There 
«H  a  wt  deal  of  it  amnewheie  about 
bim;  in  hie  elbows,  or  bis  toea,  ertha 
eihres  of  bis  legs,  or  somewheie,  as 
events  prove.  If  T  might  hazard  an 
•pinion.  I  should  say  that  it  was  stowed 
away  isumewhere  in  that  immensely  hij^h, 
Vtt  somewhat  narrow  forehead,  of  hi.s. 
Befine  he  tried  loTe>Tnalring,  he  might 
have  written  the  ralnn  st  and  most  ex- 
asperating article  in  the  Satunfaj/  Ke- 
n^fp.  But,  shortly  after  that,  the  tinder 
got  a- fire  :  !ind  the  man  who  set  it  on 
tire  wa.s  liis  uncle  JSmith,  the  I^Ioraviau 
niinonary. 

For  this  fellow,  Smith,  bad,  as  we 
know,  come  hoim-  from  Australia  with 
the  dying  wortls  of  his  heautifnl  wnfe 
ringing  in  his  on-s  :  "Go  liome  from 
hwe,  my  love,  into  tiie  great  town*!,  and 
•w  what  is  to  be  daw  ^ere.**  And  ho 
Kad  found  hie  nephew,  John  Manton. 
And,  while  Marston  listened  to  Lis 
■tmige  wild  oonvenation,  a'light  broke 
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in  upon  bim.  And  what  bad  bean  to 
bim  but  wonls  beldre  beoame  ^orions^ 

tiemendoas  realiti^. 

And  so  those  two  had  gone  hand  in 
h  lud,  down  into  the  dirt  and  the  pro- 
Ihgaey  uf  iSuuthwark,  to  do  together  a 
WQok  tiie  reward  of  which  ocmea  aAer 
death.  Theie  are  thousands  of  men  at 
such  work  now.  We  liave  no  more  to 
do  witli  it  than  to  record  the  fact,  that 
these  two  were  at  it  heart  and  hand, 
or,  shall  we  say,  "  liammer  and  tongs  ?  *' 

John  Marston's  love  for  Mary  had 
never  waned  &r  one  instant  When 
he  had  found  that,  or  thou<^'ht  that  he 
had  found  that,  she  loved  Charles,  he 
liad,  in  a  quiet,  dignitied  way,  retired 
from  tho  contest  He  had  determin(!d 
that  lie  would  go  away  and  work  at 
ragged  schools^  and  so  on,  and  tiy  to 
foiget  all  about  hen  He  bad  b«gan  to 
fancy  that  his  love  was  growing  cool, 
wh()n  L(^rtl  SaUire's  letter  reached  him, 
and  set  it  all  a-blaze  again. 

This  was  unendurable — tiiat  a  savage, 
from  the  aontbem  wild%  abonld  atep  in 
this  way,  witfaoot  notice.  He  poked 
off  to  Casterton. 

Mary  was  very  glad  to  see  1dm  ;  but 
he  had  proposed  to  lier  once,  and,  there- 
fore, how  could  she  be  so  familiar  mth 
bim  aa  of  yore  %  Kotwithatanding  this, 
John  was  not  ao  very  meob  disappointed 
at  his  reo^tkm;  he  had  tboii^  that 
Tn  alters  were  even  wozae  tfaan  they 
wore. 

Alter  dinner,  in  the  diawing-room, 
he  watched,  them  together.  George 
Corby  was  evidently  in  love.  He  went 
to  Mary,  who  was  sitting  alone,  the 
moment  they  came  from  tho  dining- 
room.  Mary  looked  up,  and  caught  his 
eyes  as  he  approached  ;  bnt  her  looks 
wandered  from  him  tu  the  door,  unlil  it 
settled  on  John  ^™—^f  She  seemed 
to  wish  that  he  would  come  and  talk 
to  her.  He  had  a  ^wdal  reason  for 
not  doing  so  ;  he  wanted  to  watch  her 
and  (leorge  together.  So  he  siuvod 
beliiud,  and  talked  tJ  Lord  liumauit. 

Lord  Saltire  moved  up  beside  Lady 
Asoot  Lady  Hainault  had  the  three 
children — Archy  in  her  lap,  and  Gua 
and  Flora  beside  her.   In  hei  high  and 
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Jiavenahoe, 


mighty  way,  she  was  aniiiBbg  them,  or 
n&er  trying  to  do  sa  lady  Hainault 
-wBB  one  of  the  best  and  nobloit  women 
in  the  irorld,  as  you  bare  seen  already ; 

hut  sho  was  not  an  amnfinpf  person, 
llcr  intentions  were  excellent:  aho 
wanted  to  leave  Mary  free  from  the 
children  until  their  bed-time,  ao  that 
abe  might  talk  to  ber  old  acqnatntanoe, 
John  Marston;  fat,  at  tbe  children's 
bed-tinu',  J^lary  wonld  have  to  go  with 
them.  Even  Lady  Hainault,  determined 
as  she  Mas,  never  dared  to  contemplate 

Sutting  those  childi-eu  to  bod  without 
Taiys  aanatanfio.  8be  waa  tiying  to 
tell  tbem  a  atoiy  oat  of  her  own  bead, 
but  was  making  a  dreadful  mess  of 
it ;  and  she  was  quite  conscious  that  Hu.s 
and  Flora  were  listening  to  her  witli 
contemptuous  pity. 

So  they  were  dispoeed.  Lord  Saltixe 
and  Lady  Ascot  were  comfortably  out 
of  ViTe  bad  better  attend  to 

them  fir<;t,  and  come  loimd  to  the  others 
afterwards. 

Lady  Ascot  began.  **  James,"  she 
aaid,  it  is  perfectly  evident  to  me  that 
joa  aent  for  John  Manton." 

"Well,  and  suppoae  I  did t''  aaid 
Lord  Salt  ire. 

**Well,  tlien,  why  did  you  do  so?" 
•* Maria,"'  said  Lord  iSaltire,  "do  you 
know  tliat  sometimes  you  are  intolerably 
Ibolish  t  Cannot  yon  answer  that  ques* 
tion  for  yotnaelf  t" 

"  Of  course  I  can,"  said  Lady  Ascot 
''Then  why  the  deace  did  you  ask 
mo?" 

liiut  was  a  hard  question  to  answer, 
Imt  Lady  Aseot  said : 

**  I  doubt  if  3roa  are  wise,  James.  I 

bdievc  it  would  be  better  that  she 
^^lionld  go  to  Australia.  It  is  a  veiy 
good  matcli  for  lier." 

"It  m  not  a  gtxnl  match  for  lier," 
aaid  Lord  Saltire,  testily.  "To  begin 
with,  first  cousin  marriages  are  an  in- 
vention of  the  devil.  Third  and  lastly, 
she  slia'n't  p<>  to  tliat  infernal  hole. 
Sixthly.  T  Avant  lior,  now  our  Charles 
is  tleatl,  to  luarry  Joiui  Marston;  and, 
in  conclusion,  I  mean  to  have  my  own 
way.'* 

"Bo  you  know,**  said  Lady  Ascot^ 


"that  he  projMJiied  to  her  before  and 
was  rejected  1" 

"  He  told  me  of  it  tbe  same  nighty'* 
aaid  Lord  Saltinu  "Kow,  don't  talk 
any  more  nonsense,  l)ut  tell  me  this^ 
is  she  bitten  witli  that  young  fellow  V* 

"Kot  deeply,  as  yet,  I  think,"  said 
Lady  Ascot 

"Which  of  tbem  baa  tha  beet 
chance  ? "  said  Lord  Saltire. 

"  James,"  sfud  Lady  Ascot,  repeating 
his  own  words,  "  do  you  know  tliat 
sometimes  you  are  intolerably  foolish! 
How  can  1  tell  ? " 

"Which  wonld  yon  bet  on,  Ujia 
HeadstiiUI"  asked  Lord  Saltii«. 

«  Well !  well ! "  said  Lady  Ascot,  « I 
"suppose  I  should  bet  on  John  Mar* 
ston." 

"And  how  long  are  you  going  to 
giTe  Sebaatopol,  Lord  Hainanltt"  aaid 
John  Marston. 

"  AVhat  do  you  think  about  the  ({roelc 
Kalends,  my  dear  MsESton  1 "  aaid  Lord 

Uainault 

"Why,  no.  I  su])po8e  we  shall  get 
it  at  last  It  -won't  do  to  bave  it  am 
that  England  and  France — ** 

"  Say  France  and  Tgwgl*«H  jnat  now," 
aaid  Lord  Hainault. 

"No,  I  will  not.  It  must  not  be 
said  that  England  and  France  could  not 
take  a  Black  Sea  fortress." 

"We  aball  ba^e  to  say  it,  I  fear," 
said  Lord  Hainault.  "I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  we  l^ngti'^h  don't  want  a 
thrashing." 

"I  am  sure  wc  do,"  said  Marston. 
"  But  we  shall  never  get  one.  ITiat  is 
the  worst  of  it" 

**  My  dear  Maiston,*'  said  Lord  Hain- 
ault, "yoa  have  a  clear  head.  Will 
you  tell  mo  this?  Do  you  believe  that 
Charles  Ivavt-nshoe  is  dead  1 " 

"  God  ble-ss  me,  Lord  Hainault^  liAVO 
you  any  doubts  1 " 

"Yes." 

"So  have  I,"  said  J^Iarston,  turning 
encfcrly  towards  liim.  "I  thought  you 
luid  all  made  up  your  minds.  If  Uiero 
is  any  doubt,  ought  we  not  to  mention  it 
to  Lord  Saltu'e." 

"  I  think  that  be  bas  donbto  bims^ 
I  may  tell  you  that  be  bas  secured  U> 
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him,  in  case  of  his  Eetain,  eii^ty  thoa- 

£and  poimtls." 

"He  would  have  maile  him  liis  lioir, 
i  suppose,"  said  John  Marsiou ;  would 
lie  not!*' 

Yes ;  I  think  I  am  justified  in  ny* 
ing  yes." 

"  And  80  all  the  estates  go  to  Lord 
Aacot  m  anv  case  1 " 

*•  Unless  in  the  case  of  Charles's  re- 
ai»peannce  'beforo  bis  daatb;  in  whieh 
case,  I  believe  he  muld  alter  his  wilL" 

''Then,  if  Charles  be  alive^  lie  had 
better  keep  out  of  Lr  rd  Ascot^s  way  on 
dark  nighte^  in  narrow  lanei^"  said  John 
Haiston. 

"Ton  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Lord 
Baiiiaii]t,tbotightRi]ly.  '■Waiter  is  a  bad 
laUow.   I  told  him  so  once  in  public,  at 

the  risk  of  getting  an  awful  thrashing. 
If  it  liad  not  been  for  Mainwariug,  I 
should  have  hud  soro  bones  for  a  twelve- 
month. But — ^but — weU,  I  was  at  Eton 
vith  Welter,  and  Welter  vas  and  is  a 
great  Uackgoaid.  But,  do  you  know,  he 
is  to  some  a  very  affectionate  fiaUow. 
You  know  he  was  adored  at  Eton. 

"  lie  was  not  liked  at  Oxford,"  saiti 
Marstoiu  I  never  knew  any  good  of 
him.   He  is  a  great  mscsL" 

Yes,'*  saidLord  Hainault^  «<he  is  • 
great  rascal  Tes ;  I  told  him  flo»  yon 
know.  And  I  am  not  a  fighting  man, 
and  tliat  proves  that  i  was  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  £Etct»  or  I  should  have 
shirked  my  duty.  A  xmm  in  my  poeition 
4(m*t  like  to  go  down  to  the  J^rose  of 
liuds  irith  a  black  eye.  But  I  doubt 
if  he  is  capable  of  any  deep  villainy 
yet  If  yen  ^vcrc  to  say  to  me  that 
Charles  w  t»uld  be  uuwiso  to  allow  Ascot's 
wife  to  make  his  gruel  for  him,  I  should 
say  that  I  sgreed  with  you.** 

''There  you  sie  certainly  right,  my 
lirl,"  siiid  John  Marston,  smiling. 
^  But  I  never  knew  Lord  Ascot  spare 
«ither  man  or  woman." 

'*  liiul  ia  very  true,"  said  Lord 
flainaolt  ''Bo  yon  notiee  that  we 
kavs  hem  speaking  as  if  Charles  Bavens- 
koe  were  not  dead  1" 

"I  don't  believe  he  ia,"  said  John 
JIaiston. 

"Nor  I,  do  you  know,  '  said  Lord 


Hainault ;  "at  least  only  lialf.  A\Tiat 
a  pair  of  ninnies  we  are.  Only  ninety 
men  of  the  HOth  came  out  of  that 
Balaclava  charge.  li  lie  escaped  the 
cholera,  the  chanoes  are  in  finroar  of  his 
having  been  killed  thera*' 

"  What  evidence  have  ^v^  that  ha  en* 
listed  in  that  regiment  at  all  I  " 

"  Ijidy  Hainault  and  ]\fary*8  descrip- 
tion of  lii^  uuiiurui  which  they  never  dis- 
tiiustly  saw  for  one  momeat^"  said  'imX 
Hainault      FoiUt  fotUL" 

"  And  you  woldd  not  speak  to  Laid 
Saltirc?" 

*'  AVhy,  no.  He  sees  ail  that  we  see. 
If  he  comes  back,  he  gets  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  would  not  do  either 
for  you  or  me  to  press  him  to  alter  his 
will.  Do  yon  seel 

"  I  suppose  you  arc  right,  Lord 
Hainault.  Things  cannot  go  very  wrong 
either  way.  T  hope  ^lary  will  not 
fall  in  love  'with  that  cousin  of  hers^*' 
he  added,  witii  a  laugh. 

"Are  you  wise  in  persevering,  do  you 
think  ) "  said  Lord  Hainault,  kindly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  couple  of  days," 
said  John  Mar5iton.  "  Is  there  any 
chance  of  seeing  that  buat  u£  lelloWiiy 
William  Barenshoe,  here  f  *' 

''He  may  oome  tumldingttii.  He  has 
put  oK  his  wedding  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  his  half-brother.  I  wonder 
if  he  was  humbugged  at  Varna." 

"  Nothing  more  likely/'  said  Maistun* 
<' Where  is  Lord  Welter  1" 

"  In  Paris — ^plucking  geese." 

Just  about  this  time  sll  the  variona 
groups  in  the  drawing-rf>orn  seemed  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  time  had 
arrived  for  new  combinations,  to  avoid 
remarks.  So  there  was  a  regular  puss 
in>the-comer  business.  John  Msxstoa 
went  over  to  Mar)' ;  George  Corby  camA 
to  Lord  Hainault ;  Lord  Sal  tiro  went  to 
Lady  Hainault,  who  had  Archy  asle^ 
in  her  lap ;  and  Gu8  and  Jblora  went  to 
Lady  Ascot. 

"At  hisl^  old  friend,"  said  Haiy  to 
Mamton.  "  And  I  have  been  watdbing 
for  yoQ  so  longi  I  was  afraid  that  the 
time  would  come  for  the  children  to  go 
to  bed,  and  that  you  would  never  comft 
and  speak  to  ms." 
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**  Lord  Hainault  and  I  were  talking 
politics/'  said  MarotOfiL  That  ia  why 
I  did  not  come.** 

*'  Men  must  talk  politics,  I  suppose," 
mSd  Maiy.  '*Eiit  I  wkb  jKta  had  come 
while  my  coiuin  ww  hen.  He  is  so 
diarniing.    You  will  like  hini." 

11  (>  <?pomft  to  be  a  eapitai  feilow," 

asid  Iklarstou. 

"Indeed  he  is,"  said  Mary.  "He  is 
really  the  most  loveable  creatnrc  I  have 
met  for  a  long  time.   If  you  would  take 

him  lip,  and  be  kind  to  him,  and  show 
hini  life,  from  tbo  sitlti  from  which  you 
Foe  it,  yon  would  Ix*  doinnr  a  pood  work. 
And  yell  would  l»o  obliging  me.  And  I 
know,  111}  deal-  iriend,  that  you  like  to 
ciUifle  me." 

"Miss  Corby, yoa know  tiiat  I  would 
^  for  yon." 

«  J  jj^nnw  it.  "\^Tio  bett^»r  1  Tt  pnzzles 
mo  to  know  what  I  Lavu  done  to  <'arn 
such  kmduess  from  you.  But  there  it  is. 
Yoa  will  "be  kind-  to  him.'' 

Ifanton  mm  partly  pteaaed  and 
pavfly  a  little  disa]?|>ointed  by  thia  oon- 
versation.  "Woidd  you  like  to  p^uoss 
why?  Yes.  Then  I  will  leave  you  to 
do  so,  and  save  myself  half  a  page  of 
writing. 

Only  aaying  this,  for  the  lienefit  of 

inexperienced  novel-readers,  that  he 
was  glad  to  hear  her  talk  in  that  free 
and  ea«y  manner  of  her  cousin,  but 
would  have  been  glad  if  she  had  not 
talked  in  that  free  and  easy  manner 
to  himaell  Iferertheleai^  there  waa 
crvidently  no  ham  done  aa  yet  That 
was  a  great  cause  of  oongmtalation ; 
tbere  was  time  yet. 

Gua  and  Flora  went  over  to  Lady  Ascots 
Lady  Ascot  said,  "  My  dears,  is  it  not 
near  hed-tlme  1 "  just  by  way  of  opening 
the  oonyezsatioii — nothing  more. 

" Lawks  a  mercy  me,  no"  aaid  Floia. 
"  Go  along  with  yoa,  do,  you  foolish 
thin-." 

*•  My  dear !  my  dear  ! "  said  Lady 
^kaootb 

•"She  ia  imilating  old  Alwrig^t^" 

explained  Gns.    "  She  told  me  she  was 

going  to.  Lord  Saltire  snyg,  Maria  I 
Maria  1  Maria  1 — you  aie  intoleiably 
fooliahi  Maha  T 


"  Don't  he  ning^ly,  Gns,"  aaid  ItOf 

Ascot. 

*'  Well,  so  he  did,  for  I  heard  him. 
Don  t  mind  ub  ;  we  don't  n^an  ai^ 
hann.  I  aay,  Lady  Asoot^  haa  aha  ai^ 
right  to  bite  and  aoiatok  t" 

"  Who  1 "  said  Lady  Aaeoi. 

"  my,  that  Flora.  She  bit  Alwright 
because  she  wouldn't  lend  luer  Ma. 
Moko." 

Oh !  you  dreadful  fib,"  said  FloBk 
"Oh  t  yoa  wiaked  boy,  yon  know  whan 

you'll  iio  to  if  you  tell  such  atoriflai 
Lady  Ascot,  I  didn't  Lite  her  ;  I  only 
said  she  ought  io  be  bit.  iShe  told  me 
that  flie  (<»ul<ln't  let  me  h«we  Mrs. 
Moko,  bocause  biio  was  trying  caps  on 
her.  And  then  ahe  told  nnzae  that  I 
shoxdd  never  have  her  again,  becanae  I 
squeezed  her  flat  And  so  she  told  a  stoiy. 
And  it  was  not  I  who  squeezed  her  fiat, 
but  tiiat  boy,  who  is  worse  than  Ananias 
and  Sapphinu  1  made  a  bogy  of  her 
in  the  mmery  door,  with  a  htoom  and 
a  oountarpane,  just  as  he  waa  ooming  in. 
And  he  ahntdu  door  on  her  head  and 
Sfineejicd  a  piece  of  paint  off  har  noas 
as  big  m  hail  a  crown. 

Lady  Ascot  was  relieved  by  being 
infimned  that  Hxa.  If  oko,  aforesaid,  w» 
only  a  paateboard  image,  the  aiaa  of  lift^ 
need  by  the  lady'a  nuSi  for  fitting  capi 

Therp  were  many  cvrnings  like  thi-^ ; 
a  week  or  so  was  passed  -without  any 
change.  At  last,  there  was  a  move 
towards  London. 

The  firat  who  took  flight  waa  Geoqpa 
Coiby*  He  waa  getting  dissatisfied,  in 
hissleepy  semi-tropical  way,  with  the  state 
of  affairs.  It  was  evident  that,  since  John 
Marston'a  arrival,  he  had  been  playing, 
witli  regard  to  Mjiry,  second  fiddle  (if 
you  can  possibly  be  indnoed  to  parAon 
the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  expression). 
One  day,  Lord  Saltire  invited  him  to 
take  him  for  a  drive.  Tliey  went  over 
to  dinnmntled  liantbrd,  and  Lard  Saltire 
WBA  more  amusing  than  ever. 
tiiey  dsovB  np  through  the  dma  lanh 
plantBtian,  on  the  ontddrt  of  tiia  park, 
thoy  aaw  Marston  and  ^^faiy  ade  1^^ 
Bide.    Oeoi^o  Corby  bit  hia  lip. 

"T  snp]»o!^e  there  is  something  tbeTBi 

my  lord  i  "  said  he. 
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•'Ok  dear,  yes;  I  hope  90,"  add  L»  r  1 
Saltire.    *'  Ob,  ye^  that  is  a  very  old 

atiair." 

'  So  George  Corby  went  first  He  did 
■ot  gtvenpsU  hopes  of  being  sacccsetriU, 
Iml  he  did  not  like^  way  things 
fgoaa^  His  English  expedition  was  not 
quite  ?o  pleasant  as  he  intended  it  to  be^ 
Hi',  poor  fellow,  was  desperatt  ly  in  lovo, 
and  his  suit  did  not  seem  likely  to 
prosper,  lie  was  inclined  to  be  angry 
vilh  Lnd  Saltire.  He  shoold  not  have 
let  things  go  so  far,  thought  George, 
without  lettiog  him  know,  quite  Ibfget- 
tin^r  that  the  minchief  iras  done  before 
Lord  Saltire's  arrival. 

Lord  Saltire  and  Jolm  Martiton  moved 
muL  Ii»d  Seltife  liad  thought  it  best 
is  tike  bis  anan  Simpson's  i^Tiee,  and 
moTc  into  his  house  in  Coiaon  iStreet 
Be  had  iiaked  Jolin  to  come  with  him. 

"it  is  a  ycTx  iiico  little  housp,"  he 
laid  ;  "deuced  well  aired,  and  that  sort 
of  thing ;  but  I  know  I  shall  have  a 
seeping  in  my  back  when  I  go  back 

the  iirst  week,  and  fiuiey  ihsn  is  a 
draught  This  wDl  make  me  peevish. 
I  don't  h'lc'>  to  be  peevish  to  my  ser- 
vants,  because  it  is  unfair  ;  thry  can't 
answer  one.  X  wish  you  would  coute 
sod  kt  me  be  peevish  to  yoo.  Yon  may 
jistaswelL  It  will  do  yon  good.  Ton 
have  got  a  fancy  for  disciplining  yonr- 
8<?lf.  and  all  that  i*ort  of  thin«»  ;  and  you 
will  tind  me  capital  practice  for  a  wock  or 
io,  in  a  fresh  houne.  After  that  1  aball 
grt  amiable^  and  then  you  may  go. 
Ton  may  bsve  ibe  nse  of  my  carriage, 
to  go  and  attend  to  your  poor  man's 
plaster  business  in  S-mthwark,  if  von 
like.  I  am  notiM  i  v.  n^  ihout  fever  or 
vezmin.  Besidtis,  it  may  amuse  me  to 
hear  aU  about  it  And  you  can  bring  that 
smekad  nnoleof  yonis  to  see  me  soma- 
ihnea;  hisScnptnml  talk  is Yerypiquanl'* 

Lord  and  Lady  Hainault  moved  up 
into  Groavenor  Square,  too,  for  Parlia- 
ment was  goin^'  to  meet  ratlier  early. 
I'hey  persuaded  Lady  Ascot  to  come  aud 
sli^  witii  tbsm* 

AfUr  a  isw  days,  William  made  bis 
appearance.  "  Well,  my  dear  Kavens- 
hoc,"  said  I>ord  Hainaxilt,  "and  what 
bziagB  yon  to  town  I" 


« I  don't  know,"  said  William.  "I 

eannrit  ly  ilown  tiiero.  Lord  HainaiU% 
do  you  know  that  1  think  I  am  gohig 

cracked." 

•*  Why,  luy  duar  follow,  what  do  yuu 
meanl" 

•    I  have  got  snob  a  atrange  fancy  In 

my  h(M<l,  I  uinnot  rest." 

Wliut  ii*  vour  fancy  ? said  Lord 
Hainault  ^*  Stay ;  may  i  make  a  guees 
atitl" 

*'  Ton  would  never  dream  what  it  is. 
It  is  too  mad." 

**  I  will  gnem,"  said  Lord  Hainault 

"  Your  fancy  this  Yon  bclievr-  t]»at 
CliarloM  Kavenshoe  is  nlivc,  and  yni 
have  come  U})  to  T>ond<m  to  take  your 
chance  of  finding  him  in  the  siteeta." 

"But,  good  God!"  nid  William, 
'*  bow  have  yon  foond  this  ont  1  I  bmr 
never  told  it  even  to  my  own  sweet- 
heart.' 

"Because,'' .<iaid  Lonl  FTainault,  lav- 
ing hid  luuid  on  liin  shoulder,  ' '  1  aiid 
John  Bfiarston  have  exaotly  the  mam 
ihncy.    That  is  why." 

And  Charles  so  close  to  them  all  the 
time.    Creeping  every  day  nrropsi  th« 
park  to  stM>  the  coachman  and  his  son. 
Every  day  gettinj'  more  hopeless.  All 
energy  gone.    Wit  enongfa  left  to  seis 
that  he  was  Uviag  on  the  charity  of  tbfr 
aomet.  There  were  some  aplinten  in  bis 
arm  which  would  not  come  awny,  and* 
kept  him  rc.stlcss.    He  never  slept  now. 
He  hositatod  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
Any  sodden  noise  made  him  start  and 
look  wihL  I  will  not  go  on  witb  the 
symptoms.    Thixigi  were  mneb  itfum. 
with  him  than  we  have  ever  seen  them 
})elorc.    He,  jx^or  lad,  hepsm  to  wonder 
whether  it  would  come  to  him  to  die  m 
a  hospital,  or — 

Those  cmsed  bridgee  1  Why  did 
they  huill  such  things?  Wlio  built 
them?  The  devil.  To  temj^t  ruined 
d»'*peratc  men,  with  ten  thousand 
iiend.-?  gnawinj^  and  sawing  in  their 
deltoiil  muscles,  night  and  day.  Sup* 
pose  be  bed  to  eress  one  of  tbeae  by 
nighty  would  be  ever  get  to  the  other 
iide;  or  would  angels  from  heanren 
■come  down  and  hold  h\m  hack  t 

The  comet  and  his  mother  had  a  con- 
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vor^ntton  aWit  liim.  Bawled  the  comet 
into  the  car-trumpet : 

"My  fellow  Simpson  is  very  bad, 
molliar.  H«  is  getting  low  and  nenrous^ 
and  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  lum." 

"  I  remarked  it  myself,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  We  had  better  have  Bright.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  pay  five  guineas, 
and  get  a  good  opinion  at  once." 

"I  expect  ho  wants  a  snrgeon  more 
than  a  doctar,**  said  VtM  cometb 

"  Well,  that  is  the  doctor^s  business,*' 
said  the  old  lady.  "  Drop  a  line  to 
Ikight,  and  see  what  he  says.  It  would 
be  a  burninpf  shame,  my  dear — enough  to 
bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  upon  us — 

it  we  were  to  let  him  want  for  a&ything, 
as  long  as  we  have  money.  And  we 
have  jilenty  of  money.  More  than  we 
want.  And  if  it  annoys  him  to  go  near 
the  horses,  we  mu.^t  |m n^ion  him.  But 
I  would  rather  let  liiiu  believe  that  lie 
was  eamiDg  his  wages,  beeaosB  it  might 
be  a  weight  on  his  mind  if  we  did  not 
See  to  it  the  first  thin^  in  the  morning. 
KcnioTn>)er  Balacla%^,  John  !  Eemember 
Balaclava !  If  you  forget  Balaclava,  and 
what  trooper  Simpson  did  for  you  there, 
jm.  are  tonpting  God  to  fbrget  yon."* 

I  hope  he  may  when  X  do,  mofhar," 
•  shouted  the  comet  **  I  remember  Bala* 
dava — ay,  and  Devna  before." 

ThoKi  are  such  people  ix»  these  in  tho 
world,  reader.  I  know  some  of  them. 
I  know  a  great  many  of  them.  So  many 
of  them,  in  ftd^  that  this  ocmelnsion 
has  been  forced  upon  me — that  the 
world  is  not  entirely  peopled  by  rogues 
and  fools  ;  nay,  more,  that  tho  rogues 
and  fooLs  form  a  contemptible  minority. 
I  may  become  unpo])ular,  1  may  he 
^eeied  at  by  wiser  men,  for  coming  to 
such  a  conclusion;  but  I  will  not  retract 
what  I  have  said.  The  good  people  in 
the  world  outnumber  tin'  ln<l,  ten  to 
one,  and  the  ticket  for  thi^  sort  of  belief 
is  "  Optimist." 

This  oonveisation  between  the  comet 
and  his  mother  took  place  at  half-past 
two.  At  tbat  time  Charles  had  crept 
-across  the  park  to  the  Mews,  near  liel- 
■gravo  Squiir*',  to  see  his  friend  the  duke's 
coachiuiin  ami  his  son.  May  I  be  al- 
lowed, without  being  accused  of  writing 


a  novel  in  the  "  confidentifil  <?ty1e,"  to 
tell  yon.  tliat  tiiis  is  the  most  important 
diiy  m  tlio  whole  story.  ' 

At  half -past  two^  William  Baveaulioa 
called  at  Lord  Hainanlt's  house  in 
Grosvenor  Squara  He  saw  Lady  Ascot 
Lady  Ascot  asked  hvn  what  sort  of 
weather  it  was  out  of  doors. 

\\  iUiam  said  that  there  was  a  thick 
fog  near  the  river,  but  that  on  the 
nOTth  aide  of  the  square  it  was  pleassat 
So  Lady  Asoot  said  she  would  like  a 
walk,  if  it  were  only  for  ten  minutt'.^,  if 
he  would  giyeher  his  arm ;  and  out  they 
went. 

Mary  and  tho  cliildren  came  out  too, 
but  they  went  into  the  square.  Lsdy 
Ascot  and  William  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  pavement  alone,  for  Xac^ 
Ascot  liked  to  see  the  ]>eople. 

Up  and  dttw  11  llio  nurlh  side,  in  front 
of  the  house.  At  tiiu  second  turn,  when 
they  were  within  twoDify  yards  of  the 
west  end  of  the  square,  a  tall  man  with 
an  umbroUa  over  his  shoulder  came 
round  the  corner,  and  leant  a^ninst  the 
lamp-post.  They  both  knew  him  in  an 
instant  It  was  Lord  Ascot  He  had 
not  seen  them.  He  had  tmned  to  look 
at  a  great  long4egged  ohesnnt  timt  was 
coming  down  the  street^  from  the  right 
with  a  human  being  on  his  back.  The 
horse  was  de.speratcly  vicious,  but  yery 
beautiful  and  valuable.  The  groom  on 
his  back  was  neither  beautiful  uor  valu- 
able»  and  was  losing  his  temper  with 
the  horse.  The  horse  was  one  of  those 
horses  vicious  by  nature — such  a  horse  as 
Rarey  (all  honour  to  him)  can  terrify  into 
submission  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the 
groom  was  a  groom,  not  one  of  our 
Gonntry  lads,  every  one  of  whose  virtues 
and  vices  have  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again  at  the  squire's  dinner-table,  or 
about  whom  the  rector  has  scratched  liw 
head,  and  had  into  his  study  for  private 
cxhortatiuu  or  encouragement  ^'ot  one 
of  the  minority.  One  of  the  minority) 
I  vezy  muoh  fear.  Beared  liks  a  dog 
among  the  straw,  without  edncatjon* 
without  religion,  without  self-respect — 
worse  bi"oke  than  tlie  horse  he  rfxXo. 
AVlien  I  think  of  all  that  was  said 
against  grooms  and  stable-helpeis  dur- 
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ing  the  Rarey  fever,  I  get  very  angry,  I 
foufcss  it.  One  man  said  to  me,  "When 
w«>  have  had  a  groom  or  two  killed,  wo 
siuii  have  our  horsos  treated  properly." 
Look  to  your  grooms,  gciiUfloieii,  and 
dmit  allow  such  a  blot  on  tho  fior  fame 
of  England  as  the  Newmarket  stobloB 
much  longer,  or  there  will  be  a  heavy 
reckoning  against  you  when,  the  books 
m  balanced. 

Bat  tbe  poor  groom  lost  his  temper 
lith  the  hone^  end  heat  it  over  the 
bsid.  And  Lend  Aeoot  stayed  to  say, 
"Damn  it  all,  man,  yon  will  never  do 
any  gixxl  liko  that ; "  thouj^di  a  greater 
timd  on  horseback  thaa  Lord  Ascot  X 
DCTer  saw. 

This  gaye  time  for  Lady  Asoot  to  say, 
"Come  on,  my  liar  Ravenshoe^  and  let 
u  ipeak  to  him."  So  on  they  went. 
Lord  Ascot  was  so  busy  looking  at  the 
howe  and  proom,  that  tliey  got  close 
behind  hiiii  before  he  saw  them.  No- 
body being  neai^  Lady  Asoot*  with  a 
sparkle  of  her  old  fun,  poked  him  in 
the  back  with  her  v^'alking-stick.  Lord 
Ascot  turned  sharply  and  angrily  round, 
with  his  umbrella  i-aiscd  for  a  blow. 

Wlien  he  saw  who  it  was,  he  burst 
<nt  into  a  iileasant  laugh.  **Kow,  you 
^indaia,''  he  said^  ''yon  keep  tiiat  old 
stick  of  yoais  quiet,  or  yonf U  get  into 
trouble.  What  do  you  mean  by  as- 
saulting tho  head  of  tho  liouso  in  the 
jmblic  streets  I  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 
Ton,  Ravenshoe,  you  egged  her  on  to  do 
ii  I  shall  have  to  punch  your  head 
before  I  hire  done.    How  are  you 

lc.th  i  " 

"^Vnd  where  have  you  been,  yon 
naughty  boy  } "  ."^nid  T.kIv  A«?cot. 

"At  Paris,"  said  liuit  lugenuoua  no- 
UoDUD,  "dicing  and  hiawlfiig  aa  nsuaL 
2lo!body  can  aocose  me  of  hiding  mp 
talents  in  a  napkin,  grandma.  Those 
two  things  are  all  I  am  fit  for,  and  I 
Kii'rtainly  do  them  with  a  will.  I  have 
fought  a  duel,  too.  A  Yankee  Doodle 
0it  it  into  his  head  that  ho  might  be 
impertinent  to  Adehude;  so  I  took  him 
out  and  shot  liim.  Don't  cry,  now.  He 
ia  not  dead.  He'll  walk  lame  though, 
I  fancy,  for  a  time.  IIow  jolly  it  is  to 
<fttch  you  out  here,   i  dread  meeting 
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that  insufferable  prig,  Hainault,  for  fear 
I  should  kick  him.  Give  me  her  anni 
my  dear  Kavenslioe.*' 

And  where  is  Adelaide  T'  said  Ludy 
Ascot 

Up  at  St  John's  Wood,"  said  he. 

"  Do  steal  away,  and  come  and  see  her. 
Grandma,  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
poor  Charles's  (h'(\\h — was  indeed. 
You  know  what  it  iuw  done  for  me ; 
hnt^  by  gad,  I  vas  TOy  eony." 

*'Dear  Welter— dear  Aaootk"  said 
Lady  Ascot^  **I  am  sure  yott  were  sonyt 
Oh!  if  you  would  repe&t^  my  own  dear. 
If  you  would  think  of  the  love  that 
Christ  bore  you  when  He  died  for  you. 
Oh,  Aaoot,  Ascot  1  will  nothing  save  you 
fiom  the  teniUe  heraaftert" 

am  afraid  not,  grandma,"  said 
liord  Ascot.  "  It  is  getting  too  cold  for 
you  to  stay  out  JLiaYenshoe,  my  dear 
fellow,  take  her  in."  w 

And  so,  after  a  kiud  good-bye,  Lord 
Ascot  mdked  away  towcods  the  sooth* 
west 

I  am  afraid  that  John  Marston  was 

ri^'Titv  I  am  afraid  he  spoke  the  truth 
wlicn  lie  paid  that  1a)t<\  Ascot  was  a 
savugu,  uiitauieubie  blackguard. 

CHAPTER  JJJL 

A  OBAFTEB  WITHOUT  AKT  HEADTHQ 
▲T  ALL, 

LoHD  Ascot,  with  his  umbrella  over  his 
shoulder,  swung  on  down  the  atreel^ 
sottth-westwaid.  Ihe  town  was  pleasant 
in  the  higher  parts,  and  so  he  felt  in- 
clined to  prolong  his  walk.  He  tttZDod 
to  the  right  irtt^  Park  Lane. 

He  was  a  remarkable-looking  man. 
So  tally  so  hroadi  with  soeh  a  miglily 
chesty  and  such  a  great>  red,  hairlssi^ 
cruel  face  above  it,  that  people,  when  he 
paused  to  look  about  liini,  as  he  did  at 
each  Rtrn  -t  corner,  turned  to  look  at  him. 
He  did  not  notice  it ;  he  was  used  to  it 
And,  besides,  as  he  walked  thoe  were 
two  or  three  words  ringing  yet  in  his 
ears  which  made  him  look  less  keenly 
than  usual  after  tin;  handsome  horses 
and  pretty  faces  which  he  met  in  his 
walk. 
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"Oil,  A-=cot,  Ascot!  will  nothing aare 
jOtt  from  the-  tprnhh-  hcn'attHr  ? " 

*' Confound  those  old  women,  more 
particularly  when  they  take  to  religion. 
Always  croaking.  And  grandma  Aseot, 
too,  as  pluck  V  hd  good  an  old  soul  as 
any  in  Englun<l — as  good  a  judge  of  a 
horse  m  William  Day — taking  to  that 
sort  of  thing.  Ilan.;'  it !  it  was  unen- 
durable. It  was  bad  taste,  you  know, 
putting  such  idesB  into  a  feHow'a  head 
London  was  dull  enough  after  Paris, 
without  that." 

So  thought  Lord  Ascot,  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  Dudley  House,  ami  looked 
southward.  The  winter  sun  was  feebly 
ahming  whoca  ha  was^  hut  to  the  south 
there  was  a  seaof  out  of  which  rose 
the  Wellington  statue,  looking  more 
exasperating  than  ever,  nnA  the  two 
great  houses  at  the  Alliert  Gate. 

"  This  London  is  a  beastly  hole,"  said 
he.  I  haTu  got  to  go  down  into  that 
cursed  fbg.  I  wish  Tattersalte'  was  any- 
where  else."  But  ho  shouldered  his 
umlin^lla  a.uain,  and  on  he  wont 

Opposite  St.  l  leorga's  Hospital  there 
were  a  number  of  medical  students. 
Two  of  them,  regardless  of  the  order 
which  ahould  always  he  kept  on  her 
Majesty's  highway,  weve  wrestling.  Lortl 
Ascot  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at 
them.  He  hnnr  l  one  ot"  the,  students 
who  were  iiR'kui}^  on  say  to  another, 
evidently  about  himfcclt : 

*'By  Gad  I  what  pre])aiaitioiis  that 
Mlow  would  cut  up  into." 

"  Ah ! "  said  another,  ^'and  wouldn't 
he  cusa  and  d  under  opecation 
neither.** 

^'  I  know  who  thai  is,"  said  a  third. 
"Thalfs  Loid  Ascot  j  the  aioet  inlnna], 
headlong,  gambling  savage  in  the  thiee 

Jkingdoms." 

J^n  Txjrd  Ascot,  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity, passed  down  into  Tattersalls'  yard. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  rooms.  He 
went  out  into  tiie  yard  again. 

''Hullo^  yon  sirl  Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Sloane!" 

**  Mr.  Slnnne  was  here  not  ten  minutes 
ago,  my  lord.  He  thought  your  lonlship 
was  not  coming.  He  is  gone  down  to 
the  Groom's  Anns." 


"  Where  tlie  Ar\:n'  is  that  1" 
"  In  Chapel  street,  at  the  comer  of 
the  mews,  my  lord.    Fust  turning  on 
the  right,  my  lord." 

Lord  Aaoot  had  hnsinees  with  our  o3d 
acqusintanee  Mr.  Sloane,  and  went  on. 
"Wlien  he  came  t^>  the  public-hon.ie 
mentioned  (the  v  rv  ^iimo  one  in  wMch 
the  8ervanU'  Club  held,  to  which 
Charles  belougedX  he  went  into  the  bar, 
and  asked  of  a  feeble-minded  giH,  left 
ai  ei<lentally  in  charge  of  the  bar — 
"Where  was  Mr.  Sloane  1"  And  she 
said,  "  TJ]>stair3,  in  the  club-room." 

l/ird  Aseot  walked  up  to  the  rlub- 
room,and  looke*!  in  at  the  glass  door.  And 
there  he  saw  Sloane.  He  was  atandmg 
up,  witli  hiahand  on  a  man's  shoulder, 
who  had  a  map  before  him.  Bi^t  and 
left  of  these  twh  men  were  two  other 
men,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  and 
the  tour  laces  were  close  together ;  and 
while  be  watohed  tiiem,  the  man  with 
the  map  before  him  looked  up,  and  Lord 
Ascot  saw  Charles  Kavenshoe,  ]).de  and 
wan,  looking  like  de^dh  itself,  but  still 
Charles  I  Javenshoe  in  the  body. 

Ho  did  not  open  the  door.  He  turned 
away,  went  down  into  the  street,  and  set 
his  fkce  northward. 

So  be  was  alive,  and —  There  wen 
more  things  to  follow  tliat  "  and  "  than 
he  had  time  to  think  of  at  fir*?t.  He  had 
a  cunning  brain,  Lord  A^eot,  but  he 
could  not  get  al  his  position  at  fint 
The  whole  buriiieas  was  too  unexpected 
^be  had  not  time  to  realize  it 

The  afternoon  was  darkening  as  he 
turned  his  steps  northwards,  and  be.Lnm 
to  walk  rai)idly,  ^rith  scowling  fai-e  and 
compressed  lips.  One  or  two  of  the 
etudenti  still  lingered  on  the  steps  of 
HtkB  hospitaL  The  one  who  had  bhb- 
tioned  him  by  name  before  said  to  his 
fellows,  "T^k  at  that  Lord  A'^eot. 
What  a  devil  he  look^s.  He  ban  lost 
some  money.  Gad  1  there'll  be  murder 
done  to-night  They  oughtn't  to  hA 
such  feUowB  go  loose.'* 

Charles  Bavenshoe  alive.  And  Lord 
Raltire'a  will.  Half  a  million  of  money. 
And  ('liarley  Piavenshoe,  the  best  old 
cock  in  the  three  kingdtjnis.  Of  all  his 
villainies — and,  God  ibi^ive  him, 
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were  many — the  one  that  weighed 
heanest  on  his  heart  was  his  trea^ 
jnt  nt  nf  Charles.    And  now — 

TIk'  jH'ople  tamt>d  and  looked  after 
him  as  he  hnrled  along.  Wliy  did  his 
wuy  wHid  feot  envy  faim  to  the  comar  of 
Curzoii  Street  ?  That  was  not  his  Toate 
to  St  John's  Woo<l.  The  people  atared 
at  tlio  ;^'r('at  rrd-facod  .ijiant,  who  pnnf*»d 
against  tlie  lamp*poHt  irresolut*',  I'i'i'iLf 
ilia  upper  Up  till  the  blood  came,  iiow 
wm\d  tiiej  haTB  ataired  if  ihey  bad  seen 
ukallseeui 

Iliere  were  two  angeb  in  the  street 
that  wretche^l  winter  nftnmoon,  vrho  had 
followed  Lord  Ascot  in  his  head  I  on 
course,  and  paused  here.  He  con  Id  s<'(3 
timn  but  dimly,  or  only  guess  at  their 
cziBtanoey  but  I  aeefhem  plainly  enongK 

One  was  a  white  an^el,  beautiful  to 
look  at,  who  stood  a  little  way  off,  beck- 
oaing  to  him,  and  pointing:  toward?  T.ord 
SaltireV  honsc  ;  and  the  other  was  black, 
witli  his  face  hid  in  a  hood,  who  waa 
don  beside  him,  and  kept  saying  in  bis 
«<Half  a  million !  half  a  milHon! " 

A  strange  apparition  in  Canon  Stne^ 
it  <nnr  o'clock  on  a  J-uinnrv  nftf'rnonn  t 
Gibl>on  lays  p"eat  stress  on  no  coutem- 
porary  historian  having  noticed  t^e 
Mness  at  the  Cnici&doiL  If  yon 
much  the  fOm  of  tbe  papen  at  this 
pniod,  yon  ^nll  find  no  notioe  of  any 
i^maTkahlo  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
<'urzon  Street  that  afternoon.  But  two 
angels  were  there  neverthelests,  and  Lord 
Aicoi  had  a  dim  suspicion  of  it 

A  dim  sospioien  of  it !  How  eonid 
ft  be  otherwise,  when  be  heard  a  voice 
in  one  ear  repeating  Lady  Ascot's  last 
wordf<,  "  What  can  save  you  from  the 
terrible  hereafter?"  and  in  the  other 
fte  stealthy  whisper  of  the  fiend, 
^Hidfamillionl  balf a milHonr 

H'  p  uised  cmly  for  a  moment,  and 
tlien  headed  northward  again.  The  black 
angel  was  at  his  ear,  hut  tlie  white 
one  was  close  to  him  U)o — so  clone,  that 
when  his  own  door  opened,  the  three 
pateed  in  together.   Adelaide^  etandmg 

I  PerhMM  A  raCuwBCO  to  "  Hm  Wild  HudU- 
M**  wffl  flrtop  dl  eritioina  at  tbit  point 

A  furUier  r^f  rt  nce  to  "FttUflt"  will altO  dlO V 

Ibit  I  am  m  good  compaaj. 


nnder  tbe  ehaadalier  in  tbe  hall,  saw 
nothing  of  the  two  spirits;  only  bar 

husband,  scowling  fier<  ely. 

She  was  goinj?  upstuirs  ijo  dress,  but 
she  paused.  As  soon  as  Lord  Welter'a 
« confidential  econndrel,"  before  men^ 
ttoned,  had  left  tiie  ball,  she  came  up  to 
luni,  and  in  a  whisper,  fbrsbe  Imew  the 
man  wbs  listenini,',  said  : 

"What  is  the  mattrr,  AV.dt«r?" 

Hu  looked  as  if  be  woukl  have  pushed 
ber  oat  of  tbe  way.  But  he  did  not 
He  fiaid: 

"  I  have  seen  Cbarks  Bmoshos^*' 

T()-ni«;ht." 
**  Good  God  I    Then  it  is  aloiost  a 
matter  of  time  with  us,"  said  Adelaide. 
"  I  had  a  dim  su6])icion  of  tbia^  Asoot. 

It  is  horrible.    W<'  arc  ruined." 
"  Xot  yet"  said  Lord  Ascot 
"  Tliore  is  time — tin-ip.  lit!  is  obstinate 

and  mud.  Lord  Saltue  might  die — " 
«  WeU  ] " 

"Either  of  them,"  she  biased  ont 
«Ie  tbeie  no—" 

«  No  what  1" 

"  There  is  half  ft  million  of  nuxney," 

said  Adeiaidei 
•*  WeU  i " 

''All  sorts  of  things  happen  to 
people;** 

Lord  Ascot  looked  at  ber  for  an  in- 

(•tarit,  and  snarled  otit  a  curse  at  her. 

John  Marston  Wiis  ])''rfr-rtly  right 
He  was  a  savage,  untameable  Lilackgnard. 
He  irent  upstaiis  into  bis  bed-room. 
Tbe  two  angels  were  with  bim.  They 
nr(;  with  all  of  us  at  such  timee  as  these. 
There  iR  no  plagiarism  here.  The  £Mt 
is  too  old  for  that. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The 
bed-room  was  not  long  enough;  so  be 
opened  tbe  door  of  the  dresnng-ioom ; 
and  that  was  not  long  enough  ;  and  be 
opened  the  door  of  what  had  been  tl» 
nursery  in  a  haj)j»ier  househoM  tlian  liis, 
and  walked  u])  and  dovm  through  them 
all.  And  Adelaide  sat  below,  before  a 
single  candle,  with  pale  hM  and  etendwi 
lipe,  listening  to  his  ibodUl  cft  tiie  floor 
above. 

Rh'^  knew  as  well  as  if  an  angel  had 
told  her  what  was  pasaing  in  bis  mind 
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}w  walked  up  and  do%vTL  She  had 
i  ii  '-'joii  this  cri.sis  plainly — you  may 
laugh  at  me,  hut  she  had.  8he  had  geen 
that  if,  by  any  inld  ooigimetion  of 
circumstancca,  Charlfis  Baven&hoe  were 
iiViyr,  and  if  ho  were  to  come  across 
hiiu  hefore  Lord  Saltirc's  death,  events 
would  arrange  themselves  exactly  as  they 
were  doin^  on  this  terrible  evening, 
niero  was  aomething  awM  and  tenible 
in  the  realiatSon  St  her  morbid  aoa- 
pieioDB. 

Yes,  she  had  seen  tlms  fnr,  and  had 
lauf^hed  at  herself  for  entertaining  such 
mad  fancies.  But  she  had  seen  no 
foriber.  What  the  upshot  would  be 
vaa  hidden  fiom  her  like  a  darkTeil. 
I3kek  and  impenetnble  as  the  &g  which 
was  hanging  over  Waterloo  Bridge  at 
that  moment,  "vvhich  made  the  sqiialid 
figure  of  a  young,  desperate  girl  show 
like  a  pale,  fluttering  ghost)  leading  a 
man  iro'  know,  who  IbUowod  her — on 
the  road  to  bell. 

The  rest,  tliough,  seemed  to  be,  in 
soTHP  sort,  in  her  own  hands.  Wealth, 
]>nsitioii  in  the  world,  the  power  of 
driving  her  chariot  over  the  necks  of 
fhoee  who  had  soomed  her— 4he  only 
tilings  for  wbicb  ber  worthless  heart 
<»red — were  all  at  stake.  "  He  wiU  mur> 
der  me^"  abe  eaid^  "but  he  thaU  Aectr 

Still,  up  and  down,  over  bead,  bis 
heavy  f ootftU  went  to  and  fia 

Seldom,  in  anyman'a  life^  oomeB  anch 

a  trial  as  his  this  night.  A  gOOd  man 
niirrlit  have  been  bard  tried  in  such 
circumstances.  "Wliat  hope  cnn  we  have 
cf  a  desperate  blackguard  like  Lord 
Welter!  He  knew  Lord  Saltire  hated 
hfta ;  he  knew  that  Lord  Saltire  had  only 
left  his  property  to  Mm  because  he 
thought  Charles  Ravenshoc  was  dead  ; 
and  yet  he  hesitated  whether  or  no  ho 
should  toll  Lord  8altiro  that  he  liad 
eeen  Cbarlet^  and  ruin  himself  utterly. 

Waa  he  anch  an  ntter  raaoal  aa  John 
Maiston  made  him  out  I  Would  such 
a  rascal  have  hesitated  long?  What 
could  make  a  man  without  character, 
without  principle,  without  a  cnre  about 
the  world's  opinion,  hesitate  at  such  a 

time  like  thia  t  I  cannot  tell  you* 


lie  was  not  used  to  think  about 
thini;.s  logically  or  calmly  ;  and  so,  as  ho 
paced  up  and  down,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  actually  arranged  hia  tbongbta. 
Then  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and  put 
it  fairly  before  him — that,  if  he  let  Lord 
Saltire  know  that  Charles  Ravonshoe 
was  alive,  he  was  mined,  and  tba^  if  he 
did  not)  he  was  a  villain. 

Let  na  give  the  poor  profligate  wretch 
credit  for  getting  even  ao  far  aa  this. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the 
facts  and  deceive  himself.  IIo  put  the 
whole  matter  honestly  before  him. 

He  would  be  a  fool  if  be  told  Lord 
Saltire.  He  would  he  wi»ae  than,  a  fool, 
a  madman — there  waa  no  donbt  about 
that.    It  was  not  to  be  thou^t  about* 

But  Charley  luavenshoe  ! 

How  pale  the  dear  old  lad  looked. 
What  a  kind,  gentle  old  face  it  was. 
How  well  be  could  remember  the  fizst 
time  he  ever  saw  him.  At  Twyford, 
yea;  and,  tint  vnry  same  viait,  bow  he 
ran  across  the  billiard-room,  and  asked 
him  who  Lonl  Saltire  was.  Yes.  What 
jolly  times  there  were  down  in  Devon- 
shire, too.  Those  Claycomb  hounds 
wanted  pace,  bat  they  were  fbll  iiut 
anongli  for  the  country.  And  what  a 
pottering  old  rascal  Charley  was  among 
the  stone  walls.  Bode  through.  Yes. 
And  how  he'd  mow  over  a  woodcock. 
Fire  slap  through  a  huily  busb.    Ha  ! 

And  anppoae  th^  pioTed  thia  prenoui 
marriage.  Why,  then  he  would  bo  back 
at  Bavenahoe^  and  all  thinga  would  be 
as  they  were.  But  auppoae  tbsy 
couldn't — 

Lord  Ascot  did  not  know  that  eighty 
thousand  pounds  were  aecured  to 
Charlea. 

By  Gad  !  it  was  bonible  to  think  o£ 
Tliat  it  should  be  thrown  on  him,  of  all 
men,  to  stand  between  old  Charley  and 
lus  due.  If  it  were  any  other  man  but 
him— • 

Beader,  if  yon  do  not  know  that  a 
man  will  act  from  sentiment"  lowi^ 
long  years  after  he  has  tlirown  "prin- 
ciple" to  the  winds,  you  had  better 
pack  up  your  portmanteau,  and  go  and 
live  five  years  or  more  among  Austl** 
lian  eonvieta  and  AmsaaKtk  lowdieib 
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a  fnend  of  mine  did  The  one  long 
ontiives  the  other.  The  incamate  devils 

wlio  beat  out  poor  Price's  brains  with 
th*  ir  sliovels,  when  they  had  the  gallows 

before  tbom,  consist<>Titlv  perjured  tbeni- 
selves  in  favmir  of  llir  yoiiii^(?st  of  the 
seven,  the  youu^'  lieiid  wJio  hud  hounded 
them  on. 

Why  theie  never  was  such  a  good 
loUow  as  that  Charlej.  That  Easter 
•\'acation — ^hey !  Amon^  the  bargees, 
liang  it,  what  a  game  it  wa.s —  I  won't 
follow  out  his  recollections  hero  any 
farther.  Skittle-playing  and  fighting  are 
aUveiy  well ;  hat  one  nay  have  too  much 
of  them. 

"  T  mi-ht  stiU  do  thia»"  thought  Loid 
Welter  ;    I  might—" 

At  this  moment  lie  was  o])positc  llie 
dressing-room  door.  It  was  opened,  and 
Adelaide  stood  before  him. 

Beautiful  and  terrible,  with  a  look 
which  her  husband  had,  as  yet,  only 
seen  shfidowed  dimly — a  look  wliich  ho 
felt  might  come  there  some  day,  but 
which  he  had  never  seen  yet  The 
liglht  of  her  solitaiy  candle  shone  upon 
hor  pale  fiiee^her  Reaming  eyes,  and  her 
clenched  lip ;  and  he  saw  what  was  writ- 
ten there,  and  for  one  moment  quailed. 

("  If  3'cu  were  to  eay  to  me,"  said  Lord 
Hainault  once,  "  that  Charles  would  be 
miwiae  to  let  AscoVs  wife  make  his  gruel 
tn  him,  I  should  agree  with  you.") 

Only  for  one  moment !  Then  he 
tDTTied  on  her  and  cursed  lier. 

'*AVhat,  in  the  tihthc  of  Hell,  do  you 
vant  here  at  this  moment  ? " 

**You  may  murder  me  if  you  like, 
Aaoot ;  hat,  hefoie  yon  have  time  to  do 
tha^  you  shall  hear  what  I  hare  got  to 
say.  I  have  been  listening  to  your 
footsteps  for  a  weary  hour,  and  I  heard 
irregolution  in  evi>ry  one  of  them.  Ascot^ 
doa't  be  a  madman  !  " 

<•  I  shall  he  soon,  if  yon  come  atsoch 
a  tune  as  this,  and  look  like  that  If  my 
£Ke  were  to  take  the  same  exincasion  as 
yours  ha«^  now,  Lady  As(  ot,  tliesewonld 
be  diiii^'erous  <iuarters  for  you.  ' 

**  1  know  that,"  she  said-  "  I  knew 
aU  that  befi»e  I  came  up  heie  to-night, 
Ascot.  Ascot^  half  a  million  of 
money — " 


"  Why,  all  the  devils  in  the  pit  liave 
been  singing  that  tone  for  an  hour  past 
Have  you  only  endangered  your  life  to 
add  your  little  piiie  to  theirs  1 " 

*  *  I  have .   "Won't  you  hear  me  1 " 

"No.   Go  away." 

"  Arc  you  going  to  do  it  ?  "* 

« Most  likely  not.  Ton  had  hetter 
go  away." 

''You  might  give  him  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  you  know,  "Welter. 
Four  thousand  a  year.  The  poor  dear 
fellow  would  worship  you  for  your  gene- 
rosity. He  is  arery  good  fellow,  Ascot*' 

«  Yon  had  better  go  away,"  said  he, 
quietly. 

"Xot  without  a  promise^  Asoot 

Think—" 

"Now  go  away.  Tliis  in  the  last 
^vamiiig  1  give  you.    Madwoman ! " 

"But  Ascot—" 

"Take  care;  it  will  he  too  late  fox 
both  of  us  in  another  momeTit." 

She  caught  liis  eyes  for  the  first  time, 
and  fled  for  her  life.  She  ran  down  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  threw  herself 
into  an  easy  chair.;"  God  preservs  me 
she  said,  *'  I  have  gone  too  ftr  with  him* 
Oh,  this  lonely  house  ! " 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  her  body 
seemed  to  tly  to  her  heart.  There  were 
footsteps  outside  the  door.  Oh,  God  I 
have  mercy  on  her;  he  was  following  her* 

Where  were  the  two  angels  now,  I 
wonder  t 

He  opened  tlie  door,  and  came  toward.^ 
her  slowly.  If  mortal  agony  can  atonc 
for  sin,  she  atoned  for  all  her  sins  in 
that  terrible  half-minute.  She  did  not 
cry  out ;  she  dared  not ;  she  writhed 
down  among  the  gaudy  cii-lii  n3,  >vith 
her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  waited 
—-for  what  1 

She  lieard  a  voice  speaking  to  her.  It 
was  not  his  voice,  but  the  voice  of  old 
Xord  Ascot,  his  dead  &iher.   It  said : 

''Adelaide,  my  poor  girl,  you  must 
not  get  frightened  when  I  get  in  a 
passion.  My  poor  chiM.  you  have  bonio 
enough  for  nio  ;  1  would  not  hurt  a  hair 
of  your  head." 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  Adelaide 
hnrst  into  a  passion  of  sobsL  After  a  few 
moments  Ihose  sobs  had  ceased,  and 
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Lord  Atool;  left  her.  He  did  sot  kiiov 
that  Bh6  had  funied  away.   Bhe  neTer 

told  him  that 

Where  were  the  an'j^els  now  1  Anc^fls ! 
— there  w:ls  but  one  <•!'  thcmlttft.  Which 
ono  wan  tliHt,  thmk  you. 

Hunah'!  the  good  angeL   The  black 

fiend  with  the  hood  had  sneaked  away 

to  his  torment.    And,  as  Lord  Aacot 

closed  the  door  behind  liirn,  mid  sped 

away  do^m  the  foggy  street,  the  good 

one  vauiehed  too;  tor  the  work  was 

done.   Ten  thoasand  fiends  would  not 

torn  him  ftom  his  pmpoee  now.  Hnnaht 
»      •      •      *  * 

"  Riinpson,"  said  Lord  Sultire,  at!  he 
got  into  bed  that  eTening,  "it  won't  lost 
much  longer.** 

What  will  not  last,  my  brd  I "  said 
Simpson. 

Why,  me^"  eaid  Lord  Saltire^  disie- 
gardiii^'  gmmmar.  "  Don't  set  np  «n 
greengrocer's  sho]),  Simpson ;  nor  a 
butter  and  egg  shop,  in  Berkeley  Street, 
if  you  can  help  it,  Simpson.  Ji'  you 
mittt  keep  a  lodging-house,  I  should  say 
Jermyn  Street ;  but  don't  let  me  influence 
you.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  wouldn't 
sooner  see  you  in  Brook  Street,  or  Con- 
duit Street  But  don't  try  Pall  Mall, 
thill  6  a  good  fellow  ;  or  you'll  be  getting 
fiiat  moi,  who  will  demoralize  youz 
^fcabUabmant  A  steady  connesdon 
among  gcnreniinMit  dark-  mi\  that  sort 
of  person  will  pay  best  in  the  long  nm." 

"  ]\fy  dear  lord — my  good  old  friend, 
why  buouid  youtiilk  like  this  to-night?" 

"  Because  I  am  ver>'  ill,  SLmpson, 
and  it  will  all  oome  at  once ;  and  it  may 
come  any  timeb  When  they  open  Lord 
Ijarkliani's  room,  at  ( tlingdean,  I 
should  like  you  and  Mr.  JMai-ston  to  go 
in  first,  for  I  may  have  left  something  or 
another  about" 

Asi  honr  or  two  after  his  bell  ran^ 
and  SisqMon,  \v]i<>  ^vas  hi  tlie  dressing- 
room,  came  hurriedly  in.  He  was  sitting 
up  in  bed,  looking  juat  the  same  as 
usuuL 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  go  down 
and  find  out  who  rang  and  knocked  at 
the  door  like  that.    Did  you  liear  itt" 

"  I  did  not  nolii  •'  it,  my  lord." 

"  Butchers,  and  bakers,  and  that  sort 


of  people^  don't  knock  and  ting  lika  ttai 

The  man  at  the  door  now  brings  news, 
Simpson.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the 
ring  of  a  man  who  comes  with  inipoibmt 
intelligence,    r^o  down  and  s*i©." 

Ho  wuri  not  long  gone.  Whcm  he 
oame  back  again,  he  said : 

"  It  is  LoM  Ascot,  my  1  o  i-d.  He  inaisto 
on  seeing  you  immediately." 

"  Up  with  him,  Simpson — up  with 
him,  my  good  fellow.  I  told  you'su 
This  gets  interesting." 

Loid  Asoot  was  already  in  the  door- 
way. Lord  Saltire's  bmin  was  as  aoate 
as  ever  ;  and,  as  Lord  AjBcot  approached 
him,  he  ])cercd  eagerly  and  eiirirntslv  at 
him,  in  the  same  way  as  one  scrutmizes 
the  seal  of  an  unopened  letter,  and 'won- 
ders what  its  contents  may  be.  Lord 
Asoot  Bat  down  by  the  bed,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  old  man ;  and,  when  Simp- 
son saw  his  great,  coarse,  red,  hairlc*!?, 
ruthaiJy  face  actually  touching  that  of 
Lord  Saltire,  so  delicate,  so  retiiied,  so 
keen,  Simpson  began  to  have  a  diiu 
suspicioii  that  he  was  looking  on  rather 
a  remarkable  sight.    And  so  he  was. 

"  Lord  Saltire,"  said  Lord  Ascot»  '1 
have  seen  Charles  Kavenahoe  to-night" 
You  are  quite  sure  J  " 

"  X  uui  liuite  sure" 

**HaI  Eing  the  bell,  Simpson." 
Bdbre  any  one  had  spoken  a^in,  a 

footman  was  in  the  room.  "  Bring  the 
major-domo  hare  instantly/'  said  Lord 

Saitir*'. 

"You  know  what  you  have  done,, 
Aacot,"  said  Lord  Saltire.  *<Toa  ase 
what  yon  haye  done.  I  am  going  to  send 

for  my  soUdtoiv  and  alter  my  wilL" 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  said  L^rd  Ascot. 
"  Do  y<^u  dream  I  did  not  know  tliai 
before  1  came  here  t " 

"And  yet  you  came  ? " 
Yea  j  with  all  the  dsTils  ottt  of  hell 
dragging  ma  back." 

"  Ab  a  matter  of  eoriouty,  why?" 
said  Lord  Saltire. 

*'  Oh,  1  Couldn't  do  it,  you  know.  I've 
done  a  good  numy  dirty  tilings ;  but  I 
oonldn^  do  that,  i>artLcularly  to  that  nso* 
There  ate  some  things  a  fellow  can't  do^ 
you  know." 

"  Where  did  you  see  him  1 " 
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.  *'At  the  Clrooni'd  Arms,  BtlgniTe 
Me\V!<:he  was  thtTf  not  tlirec  hours  ago. 
Find  u  iiiuii  called  Sloanc,  a  liorscdoalor  ; 
be  will  tell  you  all  ubuutr  iiiiu  ;  lor  lie 
wif  sitting  with  hia  hand  on  his 
shoulder.   Hia  address  is  twentgr-seven, 

At  this  time  major  doino  appeared. 
"Take  a  cab  at  once,  and  jetcJt,  me — 
you  imdt  nst;m(l  when  I  say  fetch — "Sir, 
Biogden,  ^  liiy  solicitor.  Mr,  Compton 
Utbs  oat  of  town,  but  bo  Jives  orer  the 
office  in  Liiiooln's  Inn.  If  you  can  get 
hold  of  the  s>  Ti:  1  partner,  he  will  do 
1"  well.  Put  either  of  them  in  a  cab 
ind  p;uk  them  ofl"  here.  Then  go  to 
^xoikiid  Yard ;  give  my  complimeutci  to 
Inspeoftor  Field;  tall  bim  a  bonibla 
Bmriftr  baa  been.  floinmittfHli  aocoin* 
pnied  by  axeoo,  fingeiyf  and  legntiDg^ 
with  a  strong  sii5;picion  of  soroinn^  and 
be  mmi  come  at  once. 

That  yenemblo  gentleman  disappeared, 
and  then  Lord  Saltire  said : 

*'  Do  you  i«pent,  Ascot  I " 

"No,"  said  he.  "D  it  all,  you 

\mw,  I  could  not  do  it  when  I  came  to 
tliTrik  of  it.  The  money  would  never 
liiivc  stayed  with  me,  I  take  it  trood 
night." 


"  Good  night,"  said  Lord  Saltirc ; 
"come  the  first  thing  in  tlie  morning." 

Aiwi  so  they  part^Hl.  Simpson  ssiid, 
**  Arc  you  going  to  alter  yuui will  to-uight, 
my  lord  i  Won't  it  be  a  little  too  much 
for  your 

"  It  would  be  if  1  was  going  to  do  80^ 
Simpson ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  touch  a 
hne  of  it,  1  am  not  sure  that  half  a 
million  o£  money  waa  ever,  in  tlir  hi^tury 
of  the  world,  given  up  uitk  better 
gi-ace  or  with  less  reason.  He  is  a  noble 
follow ;  I  never  guessed  it ;  he  shall  have 
it — by  Jove,  lie  shall  have  it !  I  am  going 
to  sleep.  Apoloj^V.e  to  Brogden,  and  give 
tlie  information  to  I'ield  ;  tell  him  I 
expect  Cliai-les  Kavenshoo  here  to-morrow 
morning.   Good  night" 

Simpson  came  in  to  open  the  skuttam 
next  morning  ;  but  those  shutters  wore 
not  opened  for  tan  daya^  for  Xi>£d 
Saltire  was  dead. 

The  inspector  was  rapid  and  dexterous 
in  his  work.  lie  was  on  Charlsa 
fiavenshoe's  trail  like  a  bloodhound, 
eager  to  redeem  the  credit  which  bis 
coadjutor,  Yard,  liad  lost  over  the  same 
case.  But  hi-^  instructions  came  to  him 
three  hours  too  lute. 

2'o  be  continued. 
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Much  envy  lias  been  expressed  by  Lon- 
doners of  the  Imperial  improvements  of 
Paris,  We  contrast  our  narrow  pave- 
JUients,  crooked  streets,  and  mean  irxe- 
gnlar  buildings,  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  Boulevards,  and  grumble  that  "they 
do  things  better  in  France."  France, 
if  sh""  were  free  to  .«peak  h<'r  miiul, 
might  not  be  wholly  of  tiie  same  opinion. 
£vcn  the  improvements  of  a  despot  are 
eoBtly ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  the 
outlay  of  the  state  only  represents  a  small 
iwrt  of  tlieir  actual  cost.  Parisians  of 
small  income?— ch  iles,  emphyes,  men  of 
letters,  as  well  as  artizans— know  too 
well  the  cffoct  of  these  vast  operations 


'  upon  their  own  condition.  They  find 
their  expenses  doubled,  their  house-rent 
generally  trebled  ;  and,  a*?  they  walk 
along  tko  magiiilicent  new  streets  which 
have  swept  away  their  once  comfortable 
dwellings,  home  to  the  wretched  lodg- 
ing which  now  costs  all  they  can  afford 
to  pay,  it  may  hv.  doubted  whether  they 
Muss  tlie  beautitVing  hand  of  their  mag- 
nilicent  Lmperor.  To  lis,  who  ace  only 
what  has  been  adusTed,  not  what  has 
been  destroyed,  these  yictories  of  artistic 
tyraimy  may  naturally  seem  puiv  i^-divL 
But  we  have  had  a  few  similar  achieve- 
ment«(  to  boast  during  the  last  tenyc  uv, 
and  we  arc  promised  some  in  the  immo- 
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diateftiture,  which  may  rival  the  triiunpl  is 
of  Impcrifilisni.  Wo  have  palatial  liotols 
wliicli  arc  said  not  to  pay ;  and  streets 
of  gi'and  but  desolate  houses,  which 
seem  to  be  'waiting  fox  a  popidAtioii  that 
is  yet  to  eome.  Oar  chiief  thorough- 
fbfes  have  of  late  been  &eqiientiy  blocked 
up  by  the  works  of  a  company  which 
promises  to  conduct  a  large  })art  of  tlie 
London  traflic,  after  the  manner  of  the 
London  sewage— <mt  of  ejghtand  vaidtu^ 
grouDd.  All^oiigh  this  w  not  a  visible 
improvemient,  it  wiU  doabtless  be  as 
useful  as  many  improvements  above 
ground,  and  do  little  mischief,  beyond 
the  occasional  subsidence  of  a  few  houses, 
rather  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  sub- 
/  tenene  taasa,  ov  the  diatorbance  of  a 
quiet  dinner  party,  when  an  accidental 
collision,  some  twenty  feet  below,  sends 
a  portion  of  an  unlucky  locomotive 
through  the  ilining-room  floor.  An 
achievement  more  akin  to  the  Parisiau 
examples  is  that  sdieme  whidi  is  to 
unite  half-a-<lozcn  laalirays  in  varioos 
parts  of  r  .  ;  don  in  one  grand  station  at 
finsbary  Circus.  These  are  amongactual 
or  potential  realities ;  we  have  heard  of 
yet  more  marvellous  and  more  extensive 
enterprises:  Bat  all  the  above-groond 
schemes  for  the  fiicilitatiQ&  of  business, 
or  fte  gratification  of  taste — ^new  build- 
ings, new  streets,  new  railways — all 
require  ppace  ;  and,  as  all  available  space 
is  already  occupied,  tliey  can  be  executed 
only  by  the  destmction  of  existing 
bnfldiogB.  Indeed,  their  promoters  tie 
wont  to  claim  it  as  a  merit,  that  they 
make  an  opening  through  districts  un- 
wholesomoly  crowded,  or  clear  away 
hundreds  of  those  wretched  nests  of 
disease,  misery,  and  vice,  in  which  live 
and  die  hondieds  of  tiioosands  of  the 
London  poor. 

In  all  great  cities  squalor  and  wretch- 
eduess  characterize  the  dwellings  of  the 
])oor.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  where 
tlie  immense  concourse  of  human  beings 
raises  the  valae  of  space  wil^  certain 
limits  to  a  fieibulous  degree,  while  those 
limits  are  so  wide,  that  men  whose  work 
Iie5^  in  their  midst  cannot  ■^■ell  live  out- 
side them.  In  a  great  cr)mmeri  ial  ])ort, 
this  enormoas  costliness  of  mere  space  is 


further  aggravated  by  the  close  concen- 
tration which  is  required  for  the  convf- 
nicnce  of  commerce.  Trade-establish- 
ments,  warehouses,   wharves,  banks^ 
factoriefl^  natanlly  and  necesesrily 
together,  eroshiiig  into  smaller  and 
smaller  compass  the  mass  of  people 
whom  flicy  employ  ;  pressing  some  of 
them  into  narrow  areas  within  the  circle 
of  commercial  buildings,  and  pushing 
the  rest  out  of  llie  oommerdal  dty  alto- 
gefher,  into  the  closely  packed  townships 
which  have  grown  np  aroond  it.  InaO 
cajtitals,  the  mere  aggregation  of  men 
crowds  the  poor  into  niiseiy  and  filth- 
In  all  great  commercial  cities,  and 
especially  seaports,  warehouses  and  fec- 
tories  compress  more  closely,  year  hj 
year,  the  qaarters  allotted  to  those  who 
build  them  and  work  in  them.    In  every 
capital  in  Europe,  in  everv'  great  centre 
of  commerce,  tlie  dwellings  of  the  poor 
are  misembie,  their  lives  unhealthy,  their 
deaths  onnatorally  early.   London,  the 
greatest  capital  in  the  world,  the  great 
centre  of  the  world's  commerce,  is  not 
the  worst  in  this  respect.    Her  death 
rate  is  not  higher  than  that  of  sniaTler 
capitals  and  seaports.    But  it  ia  iright- 
fiiUy  high,  and  the  condition  of  her 
working  classes,  and  of  l^t  order  pecu- 
liar to  cities  which  underlies  the  working 
classes,  is  almost  indescribably  miserable. 
This  is  not  because  their  incomes  are 
absolutely  small    It  is  true  that  the 
wages  of  women  generally,  and  these  of 
men  in  one  or  two  metropolitan  tnules, 
are  frightfully  low.     ]>  t,  as  a  rale* 
unskilled  male  labour  is  fairly  ]>n'd,  anti 
skilled  labour  highly  paid — very  highly 
in  money,  highly  even  in  regard  to  the 
London  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life> 
A  peasant  in  Dorsetshire  Kves  and 
thrives^  a  peasant  in  Xormandy  thrivea 
and  saves,  on  about  half  the  wages  of  a 
London  artisan.    The  latter,  it  is  true, 
is  prone  to  wa.<»tefulnef?s  and  addicted  to 
drink.    Most  men  are  wasteful  towhoitt 
thrift  wonld  brin*^  no  oomfort»  and  the 
London  workman  is  thriftless  as  math 
by  the  necessity  of  his  position,  as  by 
want  of  sense  or  weakne??;  of  Anil,  Most 
poor  men,  when  they  despair  of  domestic 
comfort^  lly  to  the  poor  man's  club — the 
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public  houso      Similar  conduct  is  not 
utterly  unknown  aiuon^  their  betters. 
Insteftd  of  hastily  concluding;  that  tlio 
workiiig  man  is  ill  off  becaiue  he  is 
leckless  and  drunken,  migbt  we  not 
inquire  whether  he  does  not  become 
reckless  and  drunk  on  Imm-jmiso  Rohrioty 
and  prudence!  cainiul  t•li^•^rt^  him  even 
tolerable  couifurt  \    Is  it  unmisouable 
to  beUieTe*  that  the  Tice  and  impioTi* 
duMse^  which  greatly  aggravate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the    lower  ordoTs"  of  the 
London  commiinity,  8re»  in  great  mrn^^^ro, 
owing  to  the  worst  of  those  misfortunes 
—the  want  of  decent  homos  %  Perhaps, 
if  it  were  possible  for  their  benevolent 
csansB  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  where 
fliej  dwell,  to  breathe  the  air  that  they 
breathe,  to  see  the  sights  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  a  somewhat  dillt  rcnt 
view  might  l»e  taken  of  the  relation  be- 
tween thrifUessness  and  discomfort,  vice 
and  misery.   It  might  appear  that  what 
moralists  think  the  cause  of  wretched- 
nesi<  is  FoiiK'tinu's  its  rffect — that  what 
they  consider  the  punishment  of  sin  or 
folly,  has  sometimes  been  their  cause. 
And  if  the  destruction  of  large  numbers 
of  those  wretched  dwellings  really  did 
what  the  admirers  of  improvements  seem 
to  imagine  it  docs  ;  if  it  really  removed 
the  evil  instead  of  simply  aggravfitin;:: 
it :  if  it  drf)V(;  the  expelled  population 
out  of  town,  or  into  healthier  districts, 
onr  satis&etion  in  witnessing  the  clear- 
anee  would  be  great  and  unalloyed. 

The  Midland  liailway  Extension,  for 
example,  is  about  to  sweep  awny  a  1nr<je 
number  oi  crowded  and  unwholesome 
dwellings  in  Agar  Town.  Ko  one  who 
has  seen  the  places  doomed  to  demoli- 
tioo,  can  have  any  wish  to  save  them  for 
tiidr  own  sake.  That  suburb  is  indeed 
by  no  means  pre  eminently  objectionable. 
Its  roads  are  boj^.-^,  and  its  open  spaces  are 
dun^hilU  ;  but  it  has  wide  streets,  and 
an  abundance  of  waste  ground.  In  fact^ 
the  district  is  half  a  desert,  and  enjoys 
tl^  privilege,  rare  in  I/:)ndon,  of  an 
amplitode  of  room,  and  abundant  accera 
fiw  ftir  in  every  direetinn.  Yet,  lookin;^ 
at  them  ^^■ithout  thouL;lit  for  the  UKurow, 
without  conHidcring  what  it  has  cost  to 
huiJd  them,  or  what  is  to  become  of  their 
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iidiabitants,  street  after  street  would  he 
pronomiced  by  visitors  only  fit  to  bo 
pulled  down.  ^Scores  of  the  fated  houses 
seem  unworthy  to  be  oonverteduito  pig- 
atyes  or  cowsheds.  Incapable  of  being 
made,  by  any  process  of  improvement^ 
fit  liabitations  for  cattle  of  any  value  ; 
damp,  low,  dark,  ruinous,  and  intolerably 
filthy  ;  they  offend  the  least  fastidious 
eye,  and  revolt  the  least  sensitive  nos- 
trils. InonepUtce — unhappily,  I  believe^ 
beyond  the  range  of  the  intended  dur- 
ance— a  row  of  two-roomed  ciittaijes  is 
let  out  to  a  fit  tenantry  by  its  pi-oprictor. 
On©  tiny  wash-house,  with  etceteras, 
serves  some  forty  or  fifty  persons ;  and 
the  population  is  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  a  room,  about  the  size  of  a  decent 
butler's  |)nTitrv,  but  so  low  and  dark, 
that  no  butler  would  condescend  to  uso 
it.  These  cottages,  I  was  told,  are  let 
at  4«.  a  week.  The  access  to  them  is 
from  the  public  road,  along  a  nanow 
footway,  and  they  resemble  nothing  so 
much  as  ili«kept  cowsheds  in  a  neglected 
farm. 

In  anotlier  place,  wliolv  streets  con- 
sist of  fuur-roomed  cottages,  with  lloors 
resting  on  the  earth,  from  three  to  six 
feet  below  tiie  level  of  the  road,  whoso 
walls  bear  unmistakeable  indications  of 
damp  and  decay.  These  houses  contain 
only  one  or  two  families,  and  are  let  at 
7«.  or  8«.  a  week,  chiefly  to  tho  well-paid 
engineers,  porters,  and  medumics  of  tba 
neighbouring  railway.  It  is  difficult  to 
xmderstand  how  8U«dl  places  can  ever  bo 
free  from  ncrtie,  fever,  and  cholera  ;  or 
how,  it  tyidius  once  lind  entrance,  tlmre 
can  Iw  any  hope  fur  any  of  tho  inmates 
to  escape  it,  or  recover  from  it  Other 
streets  under  sentence  are  of  a  different 
ty)>e.  Blocks  of  six-roomed  houses  not 
long  built,  present  outside  a  very  re- 
spectable and  comforti^Vde  appeai-ance. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  built  with  thin  walls 
and  inadequate  foundations,  but  would 
seem  tolerable  dwellings  for  clerks,  and 
the  higher  class  of  artisati^,  <  oLUmiths, 
r  ir,|;os5itor8,  and  so  forth.  They  aro 
actually  let  out  in  Uoorn  of  two  rooms 
each  to  railway  fmploi/ci;  and  the,  rent 
of  each  house  is  H  i  a  week,  liuing 
new,  and  not  yet  fallen  into  disrepair, 
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thegr  lode  bealtiqr  and  comfortable,  till 
tho  damp  close  smell  umlecoivee  the 
visitor  who  is  cnriouB  enough  to  enter. 
Such  are  the  abodes  of  the  upper  ten 
tbouaand"  ofUbour;  of  fionilieB  in  the 
noeipt  of  high  wageBi  and  so  £iToiired 
by  fortune^  as  to  beablo  to  live  in  a  dis- 
trict where  rents  are  low.  It  is  not 
dilhciilt  to  giipss  what  must  be  tli"  con- 
dition of  those  whose  earnings  axe  much 
smaller,  and  whoee  work  lies  in  the  most 
dansely  peopled  parts  of  London.  We 
liear  of  parishes,  "irilOBe  uistocracy 
"  consists  of  fiunilics  occupying  two 
"  rooms  and  it  is  probably  no  exag- 
geration to  bay,  that  the  condition  of  the 
population  of  those  parishes  is  that  of 
the  labouiing  classes  of  the  metropolis  ; 
that  the  minority  of  fSunilies  occupy  one 
room  only ;  that  few,  save  the  higher  sort 
of  skilled  labourer?!,  liavc  tw*» ;  and  that 
the  occupation  of  three  roums  would  at 
ouce  luuik  u  Nvorking  man  as  belonging 
to  the  &Ue  of  his  oider.  What  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer's  one  or  t^vo  rooms 
may  be,  whether  they  be  healthy  or 
nnliealthv,  clam  iind  dry,  or  damp  and 
filthy,  il('i)euils  }>artly  on  liimself  and 
his  iaiaiiy,  and  partly  on  tlie  locality  in 
which  drcomstsnces  induce  or  oblige 
liim  to  settle. 

Xhei  I  re  districts  of  London  that 
have  shared  the  fate  of  some  Indian 
cities,  wlicre  the  beggar  has  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  ruiiied  palaces  of  nobles 
and  merchant  princes.  There  are  houses, 
once  the  maxMums  of  peen  or  trealthj 
bank6i%  which  are  now  inhabited  by 
a  score  or  so  of  labouring  families. 
There  are  liundreda  of  streets,  wlii<  b 
twenty  years  ago  were  built  for  retired 
shopkeepers,  well-paid  clerks,  and  others 
in  reeeipt  of  comfortable  incomesy  which 
are  now  ezdnaiYely  colonized  by  the 
working  class,  and  the  classes  below 
it.  It  would  be  an  interesting,  if  not 
a  very  instructive  task,  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  decline  and  Ml  of  a  respect* 
ahis  street  team,  homes  to  lodging- 
lioiiaes^  £Eom  f nzniahed  apartments  "  to 
«  teneznmite^'*  £nnn  the  time  when  each 
house  contained  one  l^iinily  of  six  or 
eight  peim>ns  to  the  present  day,  wlien 
the  average  population  of  each  is  from 
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twenty  to  thirty.    The  progress  is  often 
rapid  ;  but  there  are  many  stages  in 
and  each  has  a  cliaracter  of  its  own. 
Even  when  the  street  has  ceased  to  con- 
tain anything  that  canhecslled  a  home; 
when  ahoaost  e?6iy  room  belongs  to  a 
different  family,  and  an  nnmiatakeable 
air  of  squalid  poverty  apprises  even  the 
inexperienced  passer-by  that  he  is  in 
what  is  called  a  * '  low  neighbourhood," 
the  history  of  its  degradation  is  by  no 
means  dosed.   Ab  yet  yon  see  only  a 
few  children  on  the  door-steps  or  in  the 
mid-street  mud ;  as  yet  you  he^ir  the 
English  tongue  and  the  London  accent. 
The  labouiing  man  w  ho  ilnds  room  there 
is  tolerably  fortunate.    The  houses  are 
not  yet  insofiforably  filthy  or  ahadntelj 
dilapidated;  a  modeiale  amount  of  quiet 
may  bo  expected  in-doors,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  not  likely  to  be  often  roused 
by  midnight  brawls.    X'isit  the  same 
place  two  years  hence,  and  you  will  see 
Uia^  bad  as  it  is  now,  a  change  fbr  tha 
worse  has  yet  been  possible.    The  pay- 
ment swaana  with  childrui  of  various 
ages,  in  various  degrees  of  dirt  and 
raggedness.    Inside,  the  houses  are  in- 
describably squalid,  close  and  filthy. 
Enter  a  room,  and   yon  find  it 
orowded  as  it  never  was  helbre.  The 
best  of  the  old  inhabitants  are  gonc^ 
and  tho.se  who  have  taken  their  place 
address  you  in  a  dialect  which  at  once 
bewiayeth  them.  Your  old  acquaintanco 
have  been  expelled  by  two  invaden : 
the  Children,  and  the  liish.  Large 
families  congregate  from  necessity ;  tlia 
natives  of  the  sister  island  from  choice; 
and  whatever  street  is  once  delivered 
o-ver  to  either  or  to  both,  is  for  the 
iulure  eschewed  by  all  who  liave  any 
choice  in  the  matter.   ]^eiflier  strange 
children  nor  Irish  labooxenaie  pleasant 
fellow-lodgers.    Both  make  much  dirt 
and  noise  ;  and  the  latter  are  said  to 
make  it  pretty  well  understood  that  they 
prefer  having  the  place  to  themselves. 
As  then  the  best  tenants  disappear  on 
their  aiiivaZ,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are 
not  fkvottred  by  landlords  and  agents, 
find  must  content  themselvf^  ^vith  the 
placf-s  from  which  either  tlieir  approach, 
or  the  neglect  of  draiDage  and  repairs 
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ornmA  oEber  diaagroeable  condition,  has 
eipdled  a  mm  desinble  class  of  oocn- 

pants.  And  it  is  in  the  want  plicos 
that  TTO  alTmrs  fin«l  tliom.  In  tho 
Bastip^  courts,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
mews,  or  other  nuisances,  in  the  most 
dflapidat«d  houses,  the  smallest  rooms, 
the  darkest  and  dimipest  sitiiatioiiB,  the 
niost  children  ate  to  be  seen  and  the 
Irish  accent  most  often  to  be  heard. 

Pn»b;iT'ly  t1io  ■wor?t  specimen  of  the 
(Iwelling-placrs  of  the  London  }>oor  is 
azL  Irish  court.  All  the  evils  incident 
to  the  domestic  condition  of  tbe  metro- 
politan workman  are  here  to  be  found  in 
nmiutigatod  eomj  l*  tenoss.  Over-crowd- 
ing, dilapidation,  dirt,  'V.\mi\  rlosrnr'^", 
h,<\  FTnf'lIs,  small  rooms,  Itrok-.n  win- 
Juws  patched  \nth  rags  aD<l  ] taper  till 
light  is  almost  and  air  entirely  excluded, 
Dq^ect  on  the  landlord's  part^  and  stupid 
reddeasness  onthc  tenant's— everything 
that  can  make  the  dwelling  of  a  poor 
Eian  ^rrntchr'd,  his  state  doj^rnrl-fl,  nnd 
his  lif''  inihealthv,  is  h-  ri-  colleclcd. 
Here  idle  boys  run  riot  all  day  long,  idle 
and  dirty  girls  are  gossiping  at  the  doors 
^rith  opposite  neighbours  vboge  language 
betrays  their  character,  and  quarrel?^, 
brawls  an<l  fights,  are  so  frequent  that 
the  police  hardly  think  them  worth 
uotice.  The  floor  of  tlio  lower  rooms 
rate  on  Hie  diunp  eartb,  wbicb  oons  np 
between  thetbroken  boaida.  Of  tiie  yard, 
CQDmon  to  or  six  families,  the  less 
said  the  Ix'ttoT — "what  is  there  to  Tie  snnn 
cannot  be  described  in  these  pages.  Into 
that  yard  opens  the  window  of  the  back 
room,  admitting  a  smell  even  more 
luRueooB  than  tiie  nnendnrable  dosenees 
of  an  inhabited  space  of  six  feet  by 
eight  witb.  door  ana  window  Ami.  In 
.'Dch  a  room  you  may  find  two  or  more 
persons  dAvdlinj^' — a  man,  wife,  and 
child,  or  a  couple  of  old  women — with  no 
famitare  bat  a  broken  stool  and  rotten 
bedstead,  and  'without  clothing  enough 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  either  by 
night  or  day.  For  theright  to  live  in  such  a 
"mm — for  the  four  bare  wn11«;  and  broken 
window — the  tenants  pay  a  Blulling  or 
o^t^n-pence  a  week.  One  poor  old 
''a  lx)otlnnder  irben  die  can 
get  any  work,**  pays  fifteen-pence  a  week 


for  such  a  place,  in  which  the  water 
from  a  leaky  pipe  splashes  ber  iiiee  as 
she  lies  in  bed.  Next  room,  a  little  wider, 
is  occupied  by  a  mnn  and  wife,  with 
fonr  children,  sloepinpf  all  together  in  a 
bed  that  fills  inu<  li  nirire  than  half  the 
space,  for  which  they  pay  2«.  3<i.  per 
week.  And  these  cases  fiiirly  represent 
the  condition  of  dozens  of  families  in 
that  court,  and  tbonnrnds  elsewbere. 

In  a  populous  countr}',  and  c??pfTia1!y 
in  a  crowded  city,  it  cm  s(  iiicely  be  but 
that  a  large  family  prove  a  heavy 
burden  to  tbe  working  father.  It  it 
especially  so  in  London,  where  there  ate 
very  few  factories  employing  children, 
and  where  M'oric  for  vnnn:?  hnv^  nnd 
girls  i^  not  very  easy  to  find.  The 
father  nui.st  generally  provide  entirely 
for  his  children  up  to  tlie  ago  of  tliirteen 
orfonrteen,  and  partially  for  a  still 
longer  period.  The  more  bodies  to  be 
clothed,  the  more  mouths  to  he  fed,  out 
of  a  given  infOTTT^,  tb  ■  smaller  the  share 
of  C'  tnifort  wliirh  ( adi  '-an  ''njoy.  This 
is  an  evil  natural  and  inevitable.  But 
it  is  aggravated  in  London  by  circum* 
stances  to  which  we  baye  already  re- 
frared.  House-ownen  olgeet  to  b  t  their 
rooms  to  familirs  with  many  rl^fldren, 
if  tlit'V  can  obtain  other  bnants  on 
equally  satisfEictoiy  terms ;  and  with 
very  good  reason.  First,  the  presence 
of  children  spoils  the  chance  of  lettuig 
the  rest  of  t1u>  house ;  and  again,  the 
fathers  of  large  fnniilit'S  are  poorer,  nnd 
their  rents  therefore  more  likf  ly  to  fall 
into  arrears,  than  those  of  nien  with 
like  wages  and  few  or  no  childreu. 
The  former,  therefore,  are  driven  into  tbe 
lower,  less  wholcsome,8nd  more  crowded 
localities,  wlicre  lliey  pay  scarcely  less 
rent  for  nnif^li  worsf-^  accommodation. 
There  is  anotlier  view  of  their  case,  to 
which  it  is  painful,  though  necessary,  to 
direct  attention;  becanse  it  is  rodly 
that  yiew  which  reveals  to  us  the  worst 
features  of  the  workman's  present  kind 
of  home  life,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
applying  such  a  word  ns  "home"  to  such 
dwellings  as  have  been  described.  Jilent 
is  at  all  times  a  yery  large  portion  of  tbe 
working-man's  expenditure^  and  one 
wbicb  he  naturally  tries  to  kee^  as  low 
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as  possible.   As  his  family  incr..'a.sr's,  ami 
tho  cost  of  alkioluUi  uiiiiual  uuci^aries 
absorbs  a  larger  part  of  his  income^  he  can 
111  affoid  to  paytwioo  as  mach  as  befoie 
fi>rmere  ahelter.    And  yet  health  and 
doconcy  require  that  lie  should  have 
two  rooms,  and  sometimes  three.  Un- 
happily, health  and  (l"c»'ncy  can  bo 
neglected,  wliilti  fixxl  uud  clothing  are 
impeiatiTO  neoessitiefl^  and  drink  u  too 
often  an  ine6i8tible  temptation.  And 
hence  it  is  that  too  often  tho  ono  room, 
which  "was  found  enough  lur  the  newly- 
married   couple,    is   made   to  suffice 
when  they  have  three  or  four  children, 
and  when  time  duldien  am  no  longer 
infants.  Too  often  the  same  room  and 
even  the  same  bed-— ver}'  possibly  there 
IS  not  sprite  for  two — contains  father  and 
mother,  j^rou'iug  boys  and  girls.  Not 
frequently  in  it  thought  necessary  to 
have  thiee  rooms,  even  when  children 
of  both  eexes  have  reached  an  ago  at 
which,  to  instinctive  as  to  educated  pro- 
priety, such  accommodation  would  seem 
indispensable.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  on  the  consequences.    But  it  is 
right  to  call  attention  to  two  facts  which 
aie  apt  to  he  overlooked.   Firsts  that 
when  landlords  and  a^nte,  from  a  sense 
of  duty  or  of  decency,  expel  from  their 
house,^  families  who  are  too  numerous 
for  one  room  and  refiise'  to  pay  for  two, 
they  are  only  aggravating  the  evil,  by 
over-crowding  and  degrading  still  lower 
districts  or  houses  more  over-^mwdod 
and  degraded  than  their  own— that> 
though  such  expulsion  maybe  and  often 
id  a  duty  towards  other  tenants,  it  has 
no  tendency  whatever  to  check  tho 
habit  agdnst  which  it  is  directod. 
Second,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  rising  generation  of  the  working 
class  are  being  brought'  up  under  theso 
cirfurastances  as  to  inHuenre  for  evil  the 
whole  character  of  their  order,  and  not 
improbably  the  whole  future  of  then- 
country.   The  mischief  ia  more  exten- 
sive, and  less  easily  remedied,  than  is 
generally  known.  Neither  landlords  nor 
law  can  eil'ectually  rompel  men  to  pay  for 
decent  accommodation  for  their  families  ; 
neither  social  nor  educational  iniluenees 
can  effectually  counteract  the  degradation 


■which  the  want  of  such  occommodatioa 
inevitably  engenders.    And  the  demo- 
ralization of  the  artisans  and  labourers  of 
London  cannot  but  exercise  a  pemiciou 
power  o\-er  other  destinies  than  thdr 
o^vn.  The  capital  is  not  to  the  worlan;^- 
classcs  what  it  is  to  the  political  or  pro- 
fessional, or  even  what  it  is  to  the  com-  i 
meroial  classes.    It  is  not  ni  the  same  ' 
sense  the  centre  of  industry  as  of  W' 
merc€^  law,  literature,  and  politico  But 
it  is  nevertheless  invested,  even  as  re- 
ganls  the  manual  industry  of  thecountr}*, 
with  vast  powers  for  good  or  wil  It 
ia  tho  centre  of  great  workmg-ilasij 
organizations  whose  xamificatiiixBS  li6> 
come  yearly  more  extenaivBy  and  whoie 
relations  with  local  trades  seem  to  be- 
come closer  and  more  intimate  with  the 
increase  of  education  and  the  facihtatioii 
of  travelling  and  correspondence  whick 
have  been  among  tho  greatest  adueve- 
ments  of  late  years.   Bepwvity  amoqg 
the  working  dasses  of  London  cumot 
but  have  a  depraving  Lnfluencc,  frpeatcr 
than  even  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  intelligence,  over  tlieir  fellows 
iu  the  country.    Again,  the  pohtical 
strength  of  the  metropolitan  wodcme% 
however  little  U8ed»  is  far  from  contemp- 
tible.   Tho  progress  of  political  evente, 
and  the  diffusion  of  information  and 
inter' '^t  therein  by  the  cheap  j^ress,  can- 
not iixii  to  render  the  strength  daily 
greater  and  its  use  move  probaUe.  And 
it  will  go  ill  with  English  society  if  it 
should  be  used  in  blindness  or  passion ; 
■^vithout  regard  to  established  rights  or 
veneration   for   time-h(;nourcd  institu- 
tions.   And  can  wo  ex])ect  such  regard 
from  men  who  have  nothing  to  call 
their  own ;  such  reneration  from  men 
to  whose  hearts  no  meaning  is  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  the  fii-st  and  oldest 
of  Knglifih  iostitutions— tho  name  ot 
liome  ] 

This  homelessuess  of  our  working 
neighbours  is  to  us  all  a  danger,  moral, 
social,  and  political  Of  its  last  aspect,  I 
shall  for  obvious  r^isons  forbear  to 
speak,  r.ut  those  personal  and  J^ocial 
virtues  Avliich  wo  proudly  associate  with 
tho  Dritish  name ;  those  sterhng  quah- 
ties  whidi  give  us  eonfidenoe  in  the 
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essential  ngbtmiiKlctlness  of  the  average 
Englishman,  whatever  his  individual 
feelings  or  class  prejudices — arc  th«^y 
not  all  horn  of,  and  hound  up  in  the 
EentimentSy  associatiuiis,  aiid  rct^ollections 
that  centre  in  his  home  f  Are  they  not 
the  fruit  of  home  life  and  home  edncft* 
tioo,  and  can  tre  confidently  expect  to 
find  them  in  those  "vrhnsc  cliildlioud  hna 
been  jm^sed  in  a  "tt-nenifiit,"  -wlioso, 
early  manhood  found  Hhelter  in  a  lodg- 
iD^hoase^  and  irho  aie  content  or  com- 
puled  to  hring  tiieir  hridee  "  home'*  to 
a  ledstead  and  four  walls,  in  such  places 
aith<^?^i  .il^ovf''  descrihcd,  or,  at  the  T)Ost, 
to  lodgings  in  which  privacy  and  comfort 
are  almost  equally  iDi|>os8ihlo  ?  Home 
affections,  home  virtues,   the  feelings 
euly  acqnired,  the  leaeonB  learnt  in 
infiukcy  by  those  who  dwell  under  a  roof^ 
however  humhle,  of  their  own,  are  lost 
t"t  the:"  hmnr-lr'Sv!  million  who  find  shelter 
where  they  can  in  the  courU  and  alleys, 
the  back  streets  and  the  stables,  of  this 
fint  dtj  of  the  earth.   Yon  may  build 
schools  tat  their  children,  and  provide 
them  witTi    ahle    and    moat  zealous 
teachers  ;  l>nt  the  most  vahiaMo  part  of 
education  you  caiuuit  give  tliem.  Yon 
may  send  thcni  missionaries  and  scrip- 
tnra-ieaders^  tracts  and  sermons ;  but  the 
Btrongost  of  religious  influences  is  absent 
Von  may  inquire  into  their  condition, 
and  relievo  tlieir  premising  bodily  needs 
in  adver.se  tinT's  ;  Imt  their  worst  want 
remains  unnnircsscd.    You  may  make 
ererj*  possible  cflfort  to  reclaim  from  vice ; 
hat  the  most  prolific  cause  of  vice  con- 
tinues  to  poison  their  lives  while  their 
ahodes  remain  what  they  are — human 
hnrrows,  and  not  homes. 

Great  exertions  have  been  used  to 
loeet  thia  monster  evil ;  but,  beside  its 
gigantic  dimonsions,  the  results  are  in- 
significant, and  almost  invisible.  The 
"  model  lodging-houses,"  built  by  socie- 
ties and  individuals,  are  excellent  in 
themselves  ;  hut  as  regards  their  inten- 
tion, they  ai*e,  i  tear,  tolid  failures.  They 
do  not  reach  the  dass  who  really  need 
them.  Their  inhabitants  are  of  a  dilTer- 
•^nt  sort  from  those  for  whom  they  were 
huilt ;  of  a  class  generally  not  entitled 
U>  asaistonce  of  this  lund  from  otiiersy 


hut  sufficiently  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.    Still,  so  far  as  they  go, 
they  do  some  gotul ;  they  afford  comfort- 
able dwell iuL's  n\  a  moderato  rent  to 
somebody,  li  ikjI  exactly  to  the  right 
people.   But  as  **  models'*  they  cannot 
he  thon^^t  successful,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  pay.    Had  they  been  able  to 
show  a  tolerable  retmn  for  their  enpital, 
their  example  would  have  been  most 
encouraging,  would  have  held  out,  in 
fact,  a  &ir  prospect  of  great  and  speedy 
improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
London  i)oor ;  and  of  such  improvement 
they  would  have  becntlie  bci^nnning  and 
the  real  "  uiodels."     But  as  they  only 
pay  from  one  to  four  per  cent  on  the 
original  outlay,  and  as  there  seems  no 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  ever  pay 
more^  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  their  hia^ 
tory  a  hopeful  augur}'  for  the  future. 
They  are,  in  fact,  simply  charitable  in- 
stitutions, not  only  in  the  motives  of 
their  projectors,  hut  in  their  acLua) 
position;  and  to  house  the  labourers  of 
London  by  charity  would  be  a  hope- 
less scheme.     "What  the  benevolent 
originators  of  these  lodgingdiouses  have 
doT!e  is  to  show  that,  by  no  plan  yet 
discovered,  is  it  possible  to  provide 
decent  dwellings  in  Zondon  for  the 
working  classes^  so  as  to  combine  the 
two  essential  conditions — a  rent  which 
worlcing  men  can  affonl  to  pay,  and  a 
profit  which  will  fairly  reiuuuerate  tho 
builder,  say  seven  or  eight  per  cent* 
And  out  of  London  the  London  work- 
man as  yet  ref nses  to  go. 

The  dilemma  seems^  for  the  present^ 
to  defy  all  ell'orts  n*  p^oape.  Tlie  work- 
ing classes,  as  a  rule,  are  very  insutii- 
ciently  sensible  to  the  evils  amid  which 
they  have  been  brought  up.  They  wiU 
not  make  a  great  effort^  or  a  great  sacri* 
fice,  to  escape  from  them.  They  will 
rather  huddle  together  in  one  room  in  a 
back  street  in  town,  than  incur  the 
trifling  expense  and  loss  of  time  involved 
in  living  out  u(  J^ndou,  and  coming 
in  to  their  work  by  railway.  They  are 
very  oftm  reluctant  to  submit  to  any 
rule  or  shadow  of  c<mtrol,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  ^^reat  advantages  held  out  hy 
Uie  model  lodging- houses.    While  thin 
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is  llio  case,  the  unprovement  of  their 
cuJiJition  mui-t  go  on  gradually  and  at  a 
vciy  blow  rate.  It  vciy  liaid  to  help 
thoee  who  do  not  greatly  care  to  help 
thema^ves.  Education  is  doing  some- 
thiog  to  elevate  the  standard  of  comfort, 
moralp,  and  decency,  among  the  rising 
generation,  and  will,  no  dimbt,  in  time, 
create  a  demand  for  a  better  class  of 
dwellinga^  under  conditiona  vhich  vill 
xnake  it  poeaible  to  sstidj  the  want  In 
the  meantime,  compuleoiy  meaBUzei^ 
>yhether  kgal  or  otherwise,  can  do  little 
good,  and  may  do  not  a  little  harm. 
.Even  the  modest  demands  of  the  sani- 
tary inspectors  tend  to  raise  rents  already 
enonnona,  and,  by  enforcing  the  demoli- 
tion of  houses  that  can  no  longer  bo 
tolerated,  to  crowd  still  more  densely 
thoi=!'>  tlmt  remain.  The  railway  clear- 
.iiices  l;ave  do\u\  and  will  du,  a  great 
dt^al  of  nubchief  in  this  way.  The  dis- 
placed  population  is  ditYen  not  outwazdt 
but  inwards ;  not  into  more  distant 
suburbs,  but  into  the  already  over- 
crowrl'-  I  "  rookeries"  as  yet  undisturbed- 
It  will  not  be  to  be  regretted,  .shuuld 
Parliament  think  it  necessaiy  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  expelled  inhabitant^ 
and  oblige  the  railway  companies  to  pro- 
vide houses  in  suitable  ne^^ibourhoods, 
to  replace  thoee  they  are  pexmitted  to 
destroy. 

The  enormous  disproportion  between 
London  wages  and  X/mdasi  tents  Is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  vender  ^e  case  of 
the  labooiing  man  an  exceedingly  hard 
one,  A  fairly-paid  artisan  must  give  for 
one.  tolerable  rwm  about  an  eighth,  for 
two  about  a  htth  or  a  fourth,  of  his  ui- 
come.  To  do  this,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  stint  himself  and  his  &mily  in 
evetything  else,  in  order  to  secui-e  decent 
house-room.  It  is  hard  that  he  should 
have  to  do  this,  and  it  is  a  strong  |)roof 
*if  fiiO  reluctance  to  change  of  place  or 
habiUi  which  eiiai-aclcii^us  the  working 
man,  that  in  spite  of  this  he  is  averae  to 


quit  London.  A  working  family  in 
Lauca^ahirc  have  generally  as  large  a 
jiumiual  income  as  in.  London,  if  uut 
lai'ger ;  and  the  chief  necesasries  of  lift 
are  cheaper  in  the  Xortk  But  in  popu- 
lous country  districts,  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorksliire,  cotta^Ts  with  parlour  and 
tln-ee  betlrooms  are  to  bo  had  for  tlic 
same  rent  that  a  Londun  arti^npa)^ 
for  a  single  iooul.  Under  these  chcaiD' 
stances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  time  a 
reaction  may  set  in,  which  will  eiths 
raL^e  the  wages  or  diminish  the  nam- 
bers,  and  thereljy  lower  the  rentes,  of  the 
London  iabouiers.  There  is  another 
hint  they  might  take  from  T.anrnHhiwi. 
Then,  co-operation,  after  making  ths 
opentiTes  their  own  purveyors  and  their 
own  employers,  is  beginning  to  make 
them  owners  of  tlieir  own  hcrist'??.  Men 
who  will  not  be  jKTsundeil  to  :>ettle  by 
thcuij3C'I\  in  a  new  ucigltbuuihood,  or 
to  submit  to  rules  imposed  upon  them 
by  bencTolent  associations,  might  bs 
willing  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  co- 
operative lodging-house,  or  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  a  co-operative  colony  in 
some  accessible  suburb.  Is  it  possUila 
that  the  principle  which  has  solved 
other  social  perplexities  may  solve  this 
also  ;  that  the  organization,  which,  in 
twenty  years,  has  enabled  a  society  of 
forty  men,  with  a  capital  of  28^.  to  ex- 
pand into  three  societies  numberui^ 
thousands  of  members,  and  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  nuqf 
prove  itself  within  the  li&time  cf  this 
generation,  capable  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  the  great  problem  of  London 
homelessness  I  I  dare  not  bo  sangume 
as  tu  the  pOiisibiiiLy  uf  auch  an  achisW' 
ment ;  but  this  I  do  believe^  that  hf  no 
other  direct  sgMicy  so  much  be  dons 
to  raise  the  condition  of  the  working  man 
as  by  one  which  begins  by  calling  on 
him  to  use  his  own  will  and  his  owa 
strength  for  hib  own  redemption. 
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WHENJGBEEN  LEAVES  COME  AGAIN. 

SONG. 

fir   TOE  AUXHO&  OF      JOHN   uaiavxtc^  OBSiTLEMAIS" 

m 

When  greea  leaves  comu  a^in,  my  love^ 
Wheu  green  leaves  come  again, — 

VThj  put  on  such  a  cloudy  &ce, 
"When  gieen  leayea  come  again  t 

"  Ah,  this  spring  will  be  like  the  kat^ 

Of  promiae  ts&e  and  vtdn; 
And  summer  die  in  wiritor'«^  arms 
Ere  green  leaves  ooiue  a^am. 

"So  slip  the  soasons^ — and  OUT  liTCe. 

*Tis  idle  to  complain  : 
But  yet  I  sigh,  I  scarce  know  why, 
"IVlien  green  leaves  come  again." 

Kar,  lift  up  thankful  eyes,  my  eweet  I 

Count  equal,  loss  and  gain: 
Becaose^  as  long  aa  the  vofld  lasts, 

Gieen  leaves  wUl  come  sgauk 

For,  suie  as  earth  lives  under  snowi^ 

And  Love  lives  under  pain, 
'Tis  '^  )od  to  sing  with  everj'thing, 
"When  gieen  leavea  come  again." 


In  these  days  of  building  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  it  is  strange  we  should 
have  li  ul  to  wait  so  lon»^  for  a  biogniphy 
Edward  Irving.  Divers  sketches  of 
hb  life  and  work  there  have  been — 
smoQg  which  Mr.  Wilk8*s  deserves 
special  pmise ;  hut  a  full,  detailed  bio- 
graphy wo  have  not  seen  till  now.  In 
Mrs.  01iyiliant*M  two  vohimcs^  wo  trace 
the  history,  and  mark  the  aspect,  the  joy 
aod  grief  and  oouliict  of  his  life,  as  we 
have  never  before  been  sble  to  da  He 
QovsB  before  ns  along  Ids  grand  and 
sfanmy  taack,  sn  antiqu%  heioie  presenoe 

I'tVLilbof  Bdwwainrin)^;  Iflestniled  by 

h!s  .Taurnalfl  and  CorrespoTvhn  ci  By  Mrs. 
Oiibhmot  2to1b.  Loadon;  Hmatand  Bliickatt. 


— at  last  disentangled,  and  that  by  the 
touch  of  a  tender  hand,  from  the  mean 
accidents,  the  stupiiliti<>'^.  nnd  deibciaiUes 
that  had  gathered  roimd  imm 

We  confess  to  having  felt  a  certsiu 
misgiving  when  we  learnt  that  this  bid- 
grapby  was  to  be  written  by  the  dia- 
tinguishod  novelist  who  has  now 
achieved  her  difficult  task  so  successfully. 
We  doubted  whether  feminine  genius, 
however  versatile  and  keen,  could  rightly 
apprehand  and  set  forth  sU  the  invcived 
theologies  and  ecclesiastical  COntentioilB 
which  Inning's  biographer  must  needs 
rhronicle  and  review.  That  any  woman 
siiould  have  done  so  in  a  thoroughly 
methodical  and  exhaustive  way  would 
have  been  little  short  of  a  mizada.  Ihafc 
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Mrs.  Oliphant  h;is  done  it  in  a  way 
clear,  reverent,  and  unaffected,  is  one  of 
liflr  highest  difltinctionB — ^perhaps  her 
very  highest  lit^  riry  dirtinction.  Her 
"Work  is  admirable:  liero  and  there  a 
little  too  detailed  and  lovingly  minute, 
as  was  natural  in  a  female  biographer ; 
but^  on  the  whole,  presenting  a  moat 
Imng,  tioiuittent^  fivid  plctme  of  Imng. 
The  history  of  the  vhole  theological  con- 
lli(  t    r  the  period  in  Scottish  Church 
^Vjinal.s  wliifh  oniLnicos  Trving's  career, 
detached  from  its  mere  personal  and 
biographic   accidents,    has  yet  to  bo 
written.    Those  who  know  anything 
of  that  penod  vill  know  to  whom  we 
lefer  when  we  say  that  there  is  but 
ono  man  now  living  who  (  ould  do  it  full 
justice — whose  personal  enjTagement  in 
the  struggle  and  knowledge  of  its  heroes, 
whoso  breadth  of  culture,  and  wealth  of 
hletoric  and  theologie  lore,  would  enable 
him  to  describe  it  m  all  ite  manifold 
relatioDB  to  antecedent  and  subsequent 
forms  of  Rponilatinn  and  ])eli»'f.  "Wo 
trust  such  a  full  and  jdiilosophic  history 
may  yet  be  written.    For  that  peril xl  in 
Scotch  Church  History — in  the  rather 
obscure  history  of  a  small  and  poor 
Church  —  was  one  whose  echoes  arc 
xoUiug  still  over  Ffeotestant  Christen- 
dom. 

As  it  is,  we  accept,  very  thankfully, 
Hrs.  Oliphant's  two  volumet^  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  indicate  the  lesding 
X)oint8  and  aspects  of  the  remarkable 

lustory  they  chronicle. 

Born  in  August,  1 792,  at  Annan,  hard 
"by  the  swift-flowing  Solway,  Edwartl 
Irvijig  grew  up  amid  the  shadows  of 
those  green  and  grey  Dumfries4»hire  hills, 
wheie  the  martyrs  of  the  Corenant 
ibnght  and  fell,  and  where  the  lonely 
cairn  still  marks  their  resting-place  here 
and  tliere  along  the  braes.  Tho  society 
around  Avas  dmrre  and  onlerly,  with  a 
tingo  of  the  oltl  Covenanting  gravity 
ahont  it^  and  still  with  (he  tr&tions  of 
the  pecsecntions  supplying  the  place  of 
grander  epics  or  older  story  by  the 
homely  {n<jJef.  y[r^.  Oliphant  draws  a 
pretty  ^keteli,  like  one  of  Creswick's,  of 
the  boy  Irving  wemlinL',  of  a  Sunday 
Jiftemoon,  "amid  tlie  littic  bund  of 


**  patriarchs,  through  hwlgerows  fragrant 
"  with  every  succes-sion  of  blossom,  to 

where  the  low,  grey  hills  closed  in 
"  around  that  little  hamlet  of  Eoclefechan, 
"  forgotten  shrine  of  some  immemorial 
"  Celtic  saint — a  scene  not  grandly  pic- 
"  ture,«^ue,  but  full  of  a  sweet  pastoral 
"  freedom  and  sohtude ;  the  hills  rising 

grey  against  the  sky,  with  slopes 
«( springy  turf  where  the  sheep  postured, 
"  and  shepherds  of  an  antique  type 
"  ponder«Ml  the  ways  of  God  witli  men  ; 
'*  the  road  crossed  at  many  a  ])oint»  and 
"  sometimes  accom|;anied,  by  tiny  brook- 

lets,  too  small  to  claim  a  separate 
«  name,  tinkling  unseen  among  the  grsss 
''and  underwood  •  .  .  This  country 
"  gleams  with  a  perpetual  youth.  The 
**  hills  rise  clear  and  wistful  through  the 
"  sharp  air — this,  with  its  Roman  camp 
"  indented  on  its  side,  that  with  it^ 

melancholy  Bepentance  Tower  stand- 
**  ing  out  upon  the  height ;  the  moor 

brightens  forth,  as  one  approaches,  into 
*'  sweet  bn^aka  of  lieather,  Tnd  i^'olden 

elumjis  of  ^nrse  ;  the  Imrns  sing 
*'  in  a  never-failing  liquid  cheerfulness 
"  through  all  tlieir  invisible  courses ; 

the  quiet  hamlets  and  cottages  hreath* 
"  ing  forth  that  aromatic  betrayal  of  all 
*♦  their  warm  turf  firesi  Place  in  this 
"  landscape  that  <n^vc  jrron]>  upon  the 
"way,  bendini,'  tlicir  pt*'i>>4  to  the  rude 
**  meeting-house  in  %vhich  their  austere 
'*  worship  was  to  be  celebrated,  holding 
''  dtBoourse  as  they  approached  upon 
**  subjects  not  so  much  of  religious 
"  feclin[7  ns  of  high  metaphysical 
"  theology,  with  tlio  1m)V  among  tlieni, 
*'  curiously  attracted  by  their  talk,  timing 

his  elastic  footsteps  to  their  heavy 
"  tmd,  and  always  specially  impressed 
**by  the  grey  fathers  of  that  world 
"  which  dawns  all  fissh  and  dewy  upon 
"  his  own  vision." 

From  thc.'^c  ]ilacid  landscapes  and 
from  this  patriarchal  society,  whence  he 
carried  with  him  the  germ  of  that  Old* 
World  stateiiness  of  speech  and  manner 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him, 
Tning  went  to  Edinburgh  Co1l'^'-''^ 
whence  Carlyle  describes  him  returning,, 
after  having  travelled  through  a  "whole 
"  wonder-land  of  knowledge,  with  col- 
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prixea,  high  character  and  pio* 
"raise;  nothing  but  joy,  healtli,  liope- 
"fuln'     without  end,  looking  out  from 
"til"  h!  i  -niin':;  vouiifr  man."    We  then 
aee  him  teacliiug  mathematics  in  tlio 
\mrgh  flchool  of  Haddington,  arguing 
high  theological  problems  with  the  or- 
Ihodoi:  minister,  and  provoking  the  pro- 
phecyfrom  the  prescient  Tnodiral  man  of 
ihe  town,  *'  That  youth  ^'  ill  -rrape  a  hole 
in  everything  he  is  culitMl  to  believe." 
Then  he  goes  to  Kirkaldy,  where  ho 
opens  a  school,  and,  in  the  ezexcifle  of  a 
aoniewbat  Spufftan  discipline,  **skelps'* 
his  pupils  so  atrociously  that  the  shrieks 
of  their  torment  made  dav  liideous  in 
the  surrounding  lanes.    On  one  orca- 
non,  indeed,  a  carpenter  from  uver  the 
way  is  reported  to  haye  appeared  at  the 
door  of  ttie  aeliooI-Toom,  with  his  shirt 
ileeves  lolled  np  to  his  elbows,  and  an 
axe  npon  his   slioulder,  askin;^,  with 
•In-a^lful  irony,  "J)o  yo  want  a  liand 
the  day,  Mr.  Irving  ?  "  N  otwithstanding 
these  inflictions,  however,  the  school 
proqiered,  and  the  teacher  was^  lored 
utd  honoured.    Presently  he  enters  the 
Church,  and  begins  to  preach,  but  with- 
out nnuh  **  acceptance,"  m  it  is  called 
in  Scotland — the  hard-headed  Presby- 
terian critics  deciding  that  the  "  young 
luid  had  ower  mnoUe  giaa'enr."  And, 
though  he  gave  np  the  school,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  new  work,  it  wns 
not  till  after  a  lon;j;  time  tliat  lie  fonrtd 
a  sphere  of  regular  duty,    lie  liad,  in- 
deed, too  much  grandeur  to  suit  the 
^mon  necessities  of  common  life,  and 
after-years  were  only  to  make  too  pain- 
hjly  plain  the  truth  of  the  unconscious 
Kirkaldy  prophecy.  At  last,  in  autumn, 
1810,  he  beeame  "assistant"  to  T)r. 
ChalmcTf,  in  Glasgow,  and  began  liis 
dnUes  in  that  mart  of  iron  and  cotton, 
vith  an  apostolic  enthusiasm  and  air  of 
"tately  anthorily  that  disconcerted  the 
«'^r  Glasgow  idea  of  the  minister's 
"helper."    The  Rteadypoing  Glasgow 
Hk  arcordcd  liim  a  certain  niea.'juro  of 
'^pcct  and  regard  as  tlio  great  Doctor's 
MiUtant  j  but  it  is  evident  they  neither 
fiked  his  ways  nor  nnderstood  hui  pveadk* 
^'I  took  him  for  a  cavalry  officer," 
Midciii^  Bcandaliaed  that  the  assistanfc 
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should  he  the  grandest-looking  man  in 

the  to-uTi.  "It  was  very  peculiar,"  ob- 
served another,  "that,  every  honse  Mr. 
"  Trvin;^  went  into,  he  bliould  pause  on 
"  the  threshold,  and  say,  '  Peace  be  to 
**  this  honse **  while  a  kind  of  charily; 
which  made  him  melt  down  a  legacy 
he  received  into  one-pound  notsi^  one  of 
which  he  distributed  in  his  perambula- 
tions daily  till  the  bequest  was  ex- 
hausted, was  far  too  practical  to  find 
any  hetter  "acceptance"  than  tiie  gran.- 
dear  of  his  preadiings. 

After  two  or  three  years'  labour  in 
Glasgow  ho  was  removed  to  the  Avidcr 
sphere  of  London,  and  became  minister 
ol'  the  little  Caledonian  Cliapel  in  llatton 
(iarden.  Here  it  was  that,  in  an  indepen- 
dent position— ordsined  priest  and  pastor 
of  his  own  Chnrch  and  flock — ^with  a 
loftier  and  pnrer  enthnsiasmfor  his  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  pjnnder  efstiinnte  of  tho 
dignity  of  his  own  oflice  than  Jiad  often 
stimulated  the  eneigiea  of  Presbyterian 
minister  before,  ho  bo^n  to  utter  his 
messages.  He  flashed  forth  from  the  oh- 
scurity  of  his  small  chapel  and  humble 
ofllice — "  the  messenger,"  to  use  Carlyle's 
wordM,  "of  tnith  in  an  npre  of  phams ;  ** 
one  stnniling  up  amid  th«^  "c-moked  and 
perverse  generation,"  to  speuk  to  it  of 
the  Eternal  and  Bhrine,    as  the  spirit 
and  power  of  EUas."   Not  only  did  he 
speedily  rally  around  himself  a  compact 
body  of  Scottish  liearr-rM  ;  but  the  wholo 
of  London  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  his  burning  words.    All  that  was 
greatest,  faires^  hest  in  London,  was 
soon  surging,  in  one  eager  weekly  wave^ 
round  Hatton  Garden.     "Sir  James 
"  Mackintosh  had  been,  by  som  e  unex- 
"  pected  circumstance,  led  to  hear  the 
"  new  preacher,  and  heard  Irvin  g  in  his 
"  prayer  describe  an  unknown  family 
**  of  orphans  belonging  to  the  ohscnre 

congregation  as  now  *  thrown  npon 
"  the  fatherhood  of  God.'  The  worda 
"  seized  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  philoso- 
"  pher,  and  he  repeated  them  to  Canning, 
"  who  'started,*  as  Mackintosh  relates, 
"  and  made  an  instant  engagement  to 
"  accompany  his  friend  to  m  Scotch 
"  church   on  the  following  Sunday. 

Shortly  after,  a  discussion  took  plac» 
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**  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  whicsh 
**  the  roTenues  of  the  Church  were  re- 
**  f ened  to,  and  tliA  neeesaaiy  mercantile 
"  relation  between       taloit  and  good 

"  paj  insisted  upon.    Canning  told  file 

"  House  that  so  far  from  universal  •was 
"  this  rule  that  he  himself  had  lately 
heard  a  Scotch  minister,  trained  in  one 
"  of  the  mostpoorly  endowed  of  Churches, 
**  and  eetaUiahed  in  one  of  her  outlying 
M  dependencies,  possessed  of  no  endow- 
fnentat  all,  preach  the  most  eloquent  ser- 
"  mon  that  he  had  ever  listened  to.  The 
"  ruriosity  awakened  by  this  speech  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  beginning  of 
**  that  inmuHB  of  society  which  startled 
««Hatton  Qaiden  ont  of  itseH" 

The  spectacle  is  so  strange  of  this  in- 
tellectual, critical,  fiusliiouablc  London 
crowd  pressing,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
into  the  narrow  p»'ws  of  the  littl"  Scotch 
kirk,  listening  to  liio  plaiu  Scolcli 
psalmody  and  the  long  Scotch  prayers, 
and  with  a  rapt  attention,  tar  two  honn 
or  BO  at  a  tiins^  to  the  protracted  preach- 
ing (for  Irving  never  had  any  notion  of 
measuring  his  messagi;  by  twie),  that  it 
will  be  well  to  mark  what  was  the  actual 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  attraction. 
Witiioitt  donht^  it  was,  primarily,  Irving 
himself — the  man  just  as  he  stood  and 
spoke  in  his  pulpit,  tall  in  stature,  grand 
in  pres*'Tic(%  rnYeii-locked,  "with  a  Vf^ice 
of  wunderlui  music,  and  e3'es,  the  u)ii3 
of  which,  as  some  one  ^aid  to  his  great 
delight,  had  the  gleam  of  the  eye  of 
one  of  dalvator  Bosa's  Bandits,  the  other 
of  that  of  a  Salvator  Mundi  There  he 
stood,  whole-hearted,  apostolic-authori- 
tative ;  intensely  human  and  earnest, 
before  eanurnt  became  the  hackneyed 
ward  it  is  now ;  look  and  voice,  tone 
and  gestoTs,  all  giving  the  world  ''as- 
anrance  of  a  man." 

But  the  attraction  was  owing  to  some- 
thing mure  than  tlud.  In  a  time  when 
truth  but  feebly  spoken,  when  Chris- 
tmi  luiili  was  not  too  strong  and  vital, 
he  stood  up,  and  spoke  to  his  genex^iony 
and  (recognising  hia  fit  mission)  to 
the  heads  sad  leaden  of  hia  geoAift- 
tion — to  the  sapres  and  |>eere  and  senators 
whcf  thronged  round  him — out  of  the 
fulness  of  an  intense  conviction.  And 


this  eonWction  was  the  conviction  of 
that  truth  which,  in  his  preface  to  the 
'^Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,'*  He»  Mamnos 
8BJB  he  leanit  fiom  Edward  IrviBg— 

A  tnitii  once  held  strongly  by  his  old 
Covenanting  forefathei-s,  but  now  feebly 
overlaid  with  the  formalities  of  a  Cal- 
vini.stic  creed — that  there  was  a  *'  Living 
"  IktLug,  the  liulec  of  the  l^th,  the 
"  Standard  of  Ri^bLteoasnes8,theOideier 

of  men's  acts  in  all  the  common  rela- 
"  tions  of  life ;  the  want  of  which  belief 
"  the  cause  of  all  feebleness  and  inimo- 
'*  rality  in  our  age."  And,  as  he  stood 
forth  to  proclaim  this,  his  was  not  the 
dnU  dockinal  discoursing  which  weat 
hy  the  name  of  Evangelical"  preach- 
ing in  the  pulpits  of  those  daya^  hntlhs 
outpouring  of  the  soul  of  one  who, 
"  s])uri-ed  at  heart  with  tieriest  energ)','* 
shot  his  "  arrows  of  lightning"  at  what- 
ever social,  or  intellectual,  or  reUgioQS 
fgJsehood  and  diaordsr  offended  hia  lofty 
sense  of  right  and  wicmg.  The  vices 
of  the  rich  ratiier  than  the  \'ices  of 
the  poor,  the  time  serving  of  the  poli- 
tical world,  the  errore  of  the  intellec- 
tual, the  shams  of  the  religious — all 
were  passed  in  stem  review  in  thoss 
high  arguments  and  ontiona  of  right- 
eousness and  of  judgment  to  come,  which 
roused  London  from  its  propriety  and 
inditterentism,  and  broke,  with  as[>eciaUy 
startling  cra.sli,  uj)on  the  liecoroufl  slum- 
ber of  the    religious  world." 

But  it  was  not  only  this  conaeuMis- 
ness  of  a  prophetic  burden  that  chainsd 
his  heaiefB  to  Irving.  They  saw  in 
him  too  a  man  who,  with  a  faith  above 
that  of  bishop  or  patriarch,  be- 
lieved in  hia  own  apostleship,  his  own 
divine  commission.  There  was  alwsys 
in  him,  carioasly  enough,  even  to  the 
laa^  a  more  than  Presbyterian  dogged- 
ness  of  devotion  to  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, (K>mbined  with  a  higher  than, 
most  High  Churchmen's  belief  in  the 
divine  origin,  character,  and  signilicaocs 
ot  the  Chnsch,  its  priesthood,  and  its 
aacraments.  Aa  regiueda  the  sftcntfiwpts 
indeed,  his  teaching  was  identical  with, 
and  no  doubt  gave  a  great  stimulus 
to,  that  wiiich  was  afterwards  developed 
tpaong  the  "  Tractarians "  of  Oxlof*^' 
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And,  in  liis  ovm  opinion,  no  bishop  in- 
herited a  more  undoubted  episcopate 
than  he.  He,  tho  minister  of  tho  Scotch 
Kii^  m  Hatton  Gkudai»  was  the  bidiop 
of  thai  "eodeaia;'*  his  Idrk-aeesion 
the  piQsbyters;  his  deacons  as  truly 
deacons  as  Stephen  and  Philip  of  okL 
The  whole  "  threefold  ministry "  was 
fully  represented,  and  worked  in  perfect 
harmony,  and,  as  he  believed,  in  unbroken 
Apostolic  Older,  within  tho  cude  of  hit 
own  congregation.  With  the  conscioua- 
nev  of  all  this  apostoUc  and  episcopal 
dignity  and  authority,  ho  preaclied  loftily 
on  the  Sundays  from  the  ungainly 
pulpit,  which,  his  kingly  imagination 
soUimod  into  a  throne  as  grand  as  thofe 
of  Athanaanis ;  and  he  moved  in  the 
week-daya  through  the  stieeta  and  lanes 
of  London,  on  his  ceaseless  errand  of 
charity,  not  tho  poor  minister  of  a  strug- 
gling Pre.sbyteri;ai  chapel,  but  a  brother 
of  bishops,  and  heir  of  the  Apostles. 

A  man  like  this  oonld  not  bat  apeedil^ 
make  hia  impress  feh»  and  win  firam  hia 
generation  "  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the 
loTc  of  love."  He  was  a  new  power,  a 
new  iuflueneo  in  London;  and,  when 
people  had  a  cause  to  gain,  they  tried  to 
CDUSt  this  mighty  Tosee  on  their  aide, 
ilwnting  that  its  ottenmoes  conld  no 
doabt  he  trained  to  the  common  uses 
and  expediencies  of  the  world,  and  to 
take  its  part  in  defending  the  popular 
compact  wliich  even  Keligious  iSocicties 
do^not  disdain  to  make  between  God  and 
Ifainmftin.  But  it  woold  not  do.  ThflJ 
lake  him  to  their  Missionary  Meetings^ 
wkare  he  hears  an  Evangelical  orator 
pioclamiing  that  *'  the  first  requisite  of 
the  modern  Missionary  is  jmtdence,  and 
the  second  prudence^  and  the  third  pru- 
dence ;  "  and  then  they  hear  him,  from 
tibe  pulpit  where  he  ia  asked  to  plead 
their  cause,  idealising,  in  those  stately 
periods  which  he  seemed  to  have  learnt 
to  frame  at  the  feet  of  Mdtuu  and 
Hooker,  the  picture  of  no  modern  pru- 
dent Missionarv,  but  of  the  burnuig 
•Evangelist^  the  lutto  of  the  Gross,  going 
fttkh  withont  ataff  aad  aerip^  thinking 
•aothing  of  sobeeriptions,  with  no  visiou 
of  editied  crowds  in  Kxeter  Hall,  but 
odog  on^   to  spend  and  to  be  spent" 


in  the  Master's  causa  The  man  who 
could  thus  discourse  (and  that  for  three 
hours  and  a  haij  )j  and  who  could  then 
publiah  Ml  ora&o,  iaaeiibing  it  to  ''bla 
dear  and  honoured  fdend,  Samnal 
Taylor  Coleridge,"  could  clearly  find 
little  sympathy  in  the  fold  of  the  ortho- 
dox, lie  was  cast  in  another  mould 
than  that  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  To  its 
prudent  vision  ho*  seemed  out  of  joint 
And  yet,  perhaps,  imprudent  and  vision- 
ary as  he  seemed,  he  was  in  harmony  with 
a  higher  truth,  and  sounder  wisdom 
than  those  of  tho  world  around  him ! 
Tliat  world  certainly  in  eighteen  cen- 
turies had  made  wonderful  improve- 
ments on  the  simple  model  to  which  his 
■sonl  was  true. 

That  such  a  ministry  as  Irring^s 
should  have  continued,  season  after 
season,  to  enjoy  its  lirst  absolute  and 
uninterrupted  Lnllucnco  and  popularity, 
would  have  been  impossible.  The 
enormous  length  of  his  sennons  was 
enou^  to  exhaust  both.  That  it  did  not 
do  so  earlier  is  a  striking  proof  of  his 
unrivalled  power  in  oratory.  liy-and- 
by,  however,  we  hear  of  mild  i-emon- 
strances  from  his  elders — sileuced  with 
the  absolute  wilful  authoritatiTenaaa 
which  was  characteristic  of  him.  "Thsgr 
came  to  speak  of  tirru;"  he  writes  after  a 
meeting  of  his  kirk-session,  "  and  then  I 
"  told  them  they  must  talk  no  more  to  me 
"  concerning  the  ministry  of  the  word, 

for  I  would  submit  to  uo,  authority  in 

that  matter  bat  the  authority  of  the 
«  Church,  £rom  which  also  I  would  take 
"  liberie  to  appeal  if  it  gainsaid  my 
"conscience.  I  am  resolved  that  two 
"  hours  and  a  half  I  will  have  the 
"  privilege  of." 

But  another  fimlt  than  that  of  the 
UmgthincBB  came  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Lrving's  sermons ;  which,  by  the  time 
he  opened  his  new  church  in  licgcnt 
S<[uare,  early  in  1827,  no  longer  drew 
tho  fiishionuble  crowik-  that  used  to 
besiege  Hatton  CJardeu.  The  whisper  of 
hetendoKy  SKoaeu  It  waa  said  he  was 
hetnodoz  OB  a  caidiual  point  of  doctrine 
— the  human  nature  of  oar  Lord. 

It  M'ould  bo  interesting,  were  it  pos- 
sible^ to  tiace  a  nexus  of  logical  doTe- 
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lopmont  in  Trvin;:,r's  thoolof^icnl  helicf. 
But  it  is  impossible.  Ho  was  not  led  hy 
logical  sequencer.    "  Oh,"  ho  said  oneo 
to  his  friend  Campbell,  "  you  see  all  the 
angles  of  a  subject ;  but  I  have  a  great 
iiuUnct  of  truth."    There  was,  indeed, 
about  much  of  Irving's  action  and  belief 
a  lofty  unreasonablenr^s — a  vein,  one 
might  almost  say,  of  sublime  madness — 
in  Avhich  he  vindicaCbd  to  himself  his 
own  consistency,  but  which  was  to  com- 
mon minds  unintelligible;  At  all  events 
we  do  not  see  any  natutal  development 
in  his  vifnv?5,  or  v:hy  otv  >;iv'>eedcd 
another  in  the  order  tlicy  assunu'd.  At 
first,  as  we  have  said,  an  earnest  preacher 
of  righteousness,  he  became,  at  the  hint 
of  Mr.  Hatley  Frere,  an  enthnsiastic 
stodent  of  prophocy — a  member  of  the 
Albury  School  of  the  Prophets,  and  a 
foreteller  of  the  speedy  return  of  tho 
Lord.    Then   ngain,  and   with  equal 
fer\'our,  he    became    ihQ  expounder 
of  the  hxuDaa  nature  of  the  Lord. 

At  this  juncture  the  erjr  of  hefesy 
•was  raised.  Strange  jealousy  of  ortho- 
doxy !  He  nii<dit  indiik'o  iinchallenfjed 
in  any  v;^^^•^ries  he  chose  in  the  field 
of  I'rophecy  unchallenged ;  but  he  is 
pounced  upon  as  soon  as  he  touches  what 
was,  to  all  his  accusers,  a  point  of  ab- 
-stractscholastii;  tlieology,  but  to  him  the 
ver^'  core  and  life  of  all  his  creed.  What 
he  did  hold  was  the  perfect  union  of 
Christ  with  man — His  as.sunii)tion  of  nur 
very  nature,  and  that  He  preserved  that 
notoxe  sinless  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  and  not  in  yirtue  of  any 
exceptional  sinlessness  of  its  own.  ANHiat 
he  w<t8  arnt.^ed  of  holdinq  was  wliat  was 
enlled,  witli  a  wilful  perversenes?,  "  tho 
Sinfulness  and  Corruption  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Nature."  This  was  a  nusrepre- 
sentation.  What  Irving  in  effect  main* 
tained  was  that,  if  our  JLord's  humanity 
was  not  the  same  as  our?,  His  sympathy 
with  man  must  have  been  a  fictioiu 
He  may  for  us,  and  in  our  nature,  have 
t)Tercome  the  world  and  the  devil,  but 
not<A€jInft.  <'This,"  says  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
"  was  the  Very  essence  of  Irving^s  beliei** 
And  when,  from  unexpect<^d  quarters 
everj^wherc  round  Iniii,  he  disc^overed 
that  other  men,  that  his  iathers  and 


hrothron  m  his  own  Chnrdi,  disarowcd 
tliis  central  view  which  gave  life  and 
reality  to  the  Gospel,  it  went  to  his 
heart  like  a  personal  affliction.  It  was 
not  that  they  differed  from  him  on  a 
controverted  subject  To  him  it  appeared 
that  they  denied  the  Lord  the  deepest 
heart  of  Divine  gmce  and  pity.  The 
real,  unspeakable  rede mi)t  ion  seemed  to 
In'ing  overlooked  and.  despised  when 
this  wonderful  identity  of  nature  was 
disputed. 

He  was  entering  now  into  the  thick 
of  the  weary''  battle,  from  which,  during 
this  life,  he  was  to  have  no  dischfii^. 
The  heresy  cry  assumed  a  more  decided 
tone.  He  is  first  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  presbytery  of  Ijondon,  and  charge^ 
by  the  three  or  four  nameless  ministers 
who  constituted  that  court,  with  falf^o 
doctrine.  He  takes  "the  somewhat  lofty 
and  wilful  step"  of  denying  their  juris- 
diction, since  he  had  been  ordained,  not 
by  them,  but  by  a  presbytery  within  the 
bounds  of  Scotland.  This  was  in  tbe 
end  of  1830.  But  the  matter  was  not 
to  rest  here.  In  May,  \'^'^^,  his  treatises 
on  Christ's  Human  Nature  were  formally 
condemned  by  tlie  Cleneral  Assembly — 
the  same  court  that  had  deposed  Camp- 
bell of  Row  for  preaching  a  free  pardon 
and  a  universal  atonements  jNo  heavier 
blow  could  have  fallen  on  one  so  loyally 
devoted  to  liis  mother  Church  than  this. 

Here,  porhn]is,  ^\■]len  wo  come  in 
direct  contact  with  tho  great  questions 
whkh  in  those  days  the  popular  councils 
of  the  Scottish  Church  so  rudely  and 
rashly  decided,  we  feel  that  our  guide  is 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  intricacies  of 
her  way.  llesides  the  lack  of  exact  rtie- 
thod — inevitiible,  probably,  in  a  feminine 
biographer,  who  must  needs  digress  from 
the  most  abstract  heights  to  chronicle  ^ 
birth  of  a  baby,  or  the  minutise  of  ti 
summer  excursion — ^we  can  see  that  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  been  mildly  discomforted 
by  tho  unwonted  theoloji^cal  problems 
that  she  has  had  to  deal  with.  We,  for 
our  part,  have  not  space  here  to  enter 
into  them;  and,  looking  at  Irving's  his- 
tory as  we  wish  to  do  from  a  broadly 
liuman  mther  than  fr^ni  a  simply  theo- 
logical point  of  view,  it  is  not  necesssiy 
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thai  we  ^ould  inTesUgate  tiiose  graTesfe 

Severed  frDiu  bia  preshvtorv,  con- 
denmed  hy  tlu-  (leneral  Assi-inLlv,  Tr- 
viug  still  was  suijportfd  l)y  liis  I'aitliiul 
cosgregatiou  and  kirk-se»$iou,  and 
pmaielied  enthusiastically  as  ever  the 
Brotherhood  of  Christ  Bat  eren  these 
links  were  soon  to  bo  broken.  Tbo 
stranger  speculations  and  developments 
out  of  which  s])rang  tliat  particular 
''Church,"  which  in  now  Ui»iially,  but 
quite  wrongly,  coiled  by  his  name,  began 
to  enthral  him.  He  heard  of  the 
ss-called  <<gift^"  of  **  healing,"  aad 
of  "tongues,"  in  the  west  .of  Scot- 
land ;  and  ho  lx?lieved  in  thorn 
with  f tU liusiastic  faith.  Perhaps  liis 
vom  and  harassed  spirit  clung,  witli  a 
■BDse  of  rest  and  aatisfaetfon  into  which 
others  caimoi  enter,  to  the  belief  that 
the  Lord,  in  whose  oneness  with  Himself 
lie  80  fervently  believed,  was  about  a;^^ain 
to  reveal  Him.selt"  to  his  Cluircii,  '*  aa 
He  did  not  unto  the  world  ]  but  it 
seems  strange  that  one  who  so  lived  by 
fiuth  and  not  by  sight  should  have  be- 
lieved that  such  visii)lL'  andaudible  mani- 
ftstations  of  the  Spirit  coidd  indicate  a 
loftier  revelation,  or  a  nearer  union,  than 
His  daily  silent  iuiiuences.  No  "revela- 
tion' ever  came  through  living's  own 
lips — no  "  gift  *'  was  ever  voucliMfed  to 
Mm;  and  yet,  with  a  heroic  self'-foigetfol 
humility  and  faith,  he  beUeved  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  obscure  men  and 
women  whoso  prophesyings  and  speak- 
inp  in  toni^ues  tilled  his  Church  "with 
outcry  and  diaurder.  Tiieir  bhuuliugs  aro 
to  him  the  veritable  voioe  of  the  Eter- 
nal Spirit ;  and,  when  at  last  he  foresees 
that  his  kirk- session  and  his  congrega- 
tion are  raeol\-cd  to  forbid  these  utter- 
snces  within  tht;  lJc;^'eut  Sijuare  Chnrch, 
\i  ia  on  account  ol  tlicir  blindness  and 
hardness  of  heart  that  he  grieves,  and  not 
heeanse  their  resolution  will  result  in 
his  being  a  beggared  and  excommuni- 
cated man.  **  If  I  perish,"  he  writes, 
**1  perish.   Let  me  die  the  death  of  tlie 

righteous  and  lot  my  last  end  be  like 
"his." 

He  was  driven  fh>m  the  chnich  in 
B^gent  Sq^nare  at  the  instance  of  the 


trostees,  and  retired,  with  those  who 
stood  by  him,  to  an  empfy  hall,  where 
ho  conducted  a  service  of  which  the 
"nttpranccs  in  power"  were  now  a  re- 
co^^'nised  .part.  Still  he  was  not  rut  off 
from  tho  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  that  last  blow  was  about 
to  &11.  In  Mareh,  1833^  he  was  sum- 
moned before  tho  presbytery  of  Annan, 
by  which  ho  had  been  ordained,  to 
answer  tn  tlie  old  charge  of  heresy  con- 
cerning Cmibt'a  Human  Nature.  Vir- 
tually the  chaise  was  not  this,  but  tho 
£iet  of  his  having  permitted^  in  his  con* 
giegation,  the  ''uttersnces  in  power.'* 
But  on  this  charge  he  was  arraigned, 
and  on  this  deposed,  by  tho  unknown 
junta  of  country  minist^ra  to  whom  the 
singular  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Chureh  oommitted  the  trial  of  her  great 
son,  and  the  decision  of  an  all4mportant 
doctrine.  And  he  was  deposed,  bo  it 
observed,  in  spite  of  hia  solemn  deelam- 
tion  that  he  did  not  hold,  and  h;\d  never 
held,  the  doctrine  obstinately  imputed  to 
him. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Heart  and  flesh  began  to  faint  and  fail 
after  this.   He  came  back  to  London, 

weary,  worn  out,  exclaiming,  liko  his 
J^rd,  "Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart 
came  back,  not,  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
to  become  the  Angel  of  the  new  Ohuioh" 
—the  inspired  head  of  a  new  apostolate 
— but  to  stand  humbly  and  reverently 
aside  at  tho  bidding'  of  tho  "gifted," 
who  forbade  him  even  to  cxeroiso  tho 
oltico  of  an  evangelist  in  their  new 
society,  and,  with  a  sublime  and  forlorn 
faith  and  patience,  to  wait  on  the  Lord 
if  haply  He  might  endue  him,  too,  "  His 
£uthful  servant  and  soldier,"  with  sonio 
portion  of  the  Spirit.  "  There  he  did 
stand,"  says  ^frs.  <  )liphant,  and  the 
words  paint  his  positiun,  '*  absolute  in  a 
primitive  heroic  faith."  "Other  men 
**have  founded  sects  to  rtde  them; 
"  Irving,  no  founder  of  a  sect,  came 
"  forth  through  repeated  anguisli  and 
"  conflict,  at  tho  head  of  his  community, 
"  only  to  serve  and  to  ol)ey." 

By-aud-by,  the  uLlerance  in  power" 
comes  forth,  and  he,  the  bom  priest 
and  prophet^  is  le-ordsdned  by  the  self* 
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oonstitated  apoBtle  to  1>e  <* angel"  of  tiie 
Churcli  in  LondoiL   He  may  open  liis 

closed  lips  once  moie^bni  ool^  to  be 
rebuked  ami  silenced  whenever  the 
apostlo  shall  deem  lit.  *'It  is  plain  to 
"  see  that  this  great,  natural,  real  soul 
**  was  sadly  in  tho  way  of  those  rapidly- 
"  glowing  new  oonventionalities  to  which 
"  only  the  conviotion  that  they  were 
"  ordained  by  God  rotild  make  him  bow 
"  his  head,  and  was  an  embarmssinf^ 
"  presence  to  the  lesser  men  around, 
"  -vviio  knew  not  how  to  adapt  tlieir  veat- 
'*  ments  to  the  limfae  of  a  giant"  At 
last,  in  the  antmnn  of  1834»  he  is 
dismissed  from  London,  heing  ordered 
by  **t!io  Power"  to  go  as  a  prophet  to 
Scotland,  and  to  do  a  pood  ^v<  irk  there. 
He  goes,  and  goes  gladly.  It  luust  bo 
an  unconscious  relief  to  him  to  escape 
ftom  the  entanglements  of  the  London 
"  Church."  The  free  air  of  his  fatherland 
will  surely  quicken  his  languid  pulse; 
and,  besides,  is  ho  not  going  to  help  to 
lay  there  the  foundations  of  the  city  of 
God — that  sublime  unwuiidiy  Latter- 
Day  ideal  in  which  he  ataU  beHerest 
Bat  he  IB  to  kam  that  hia  ideal  is 
not  heic^  that  the  City  of  God  is  in 
Henven.  Unknowini',  ho  is  cominjj 
home  to  die.  He  reaches  Glas^'ow,  the 
scene  of  his  first  earnest  Christian 
labours,  and  lies  do^-n  on  the  bed  of 
death.  Hie ''prophets"  prophesy  that  he 
is  not  to  di&  Tetlife  is  such  a  wasting 
burden  to  him  now  that  he  murmurs 
some  sad  words  about  "departing  and 
being  with  Christ,  whicli  is  far  better." 
He  is  chidden  for  his  lack  of  faith,  and 
aaswen^  I  haye  ezpieaaed  to  yon  my 
desire,  not  my  expectation.''  StiD,  even 
in  the  twilight  of  the  endless  day,  ho 
clings  witli  a  desperate  ti'iiacity  to  what 
he  believes  is  the  voice  and  M  ill  of  God 
As  the  "wheels  of  being"  grow  slow,  he  is 
heturd  murmuring  to  himself  the  Hebrew 
measnies  of  the  twenty-thiid  Psalm,*'The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." 
"As  the  current  of  hfe  grew  feebler  and 
fecblor,"  writes  Mrs.  Oliphant,  with  the 
direet  simplicity  of  narrative  and  feeling 
which  is  always  most  pathetic,  "  a  last 
"  debate  seemed  to  rise  in  that  soni 
'^whidk  was  now  hidden  with  Qod. 


They  heard  hfan  mnrmnnngto  himself 
''in  inarticulate  ai^ment»  oonlase% 

"  struggling  in  his  weakness  to  account 
"  for  tliis  visilile  death  whi  li,  it  last,  ^ 
"  his  human  faculties  could  no  longer 
"  refuse  to  believe  in — perhaps  touched 
"  with  inelfable  trouble  that  his  Master 
"  had  eeemed  to  fail  of  His  word  and 
"  piomisei  At  last^  that  aelf-ar  ^  i  nuont 
"  came  to  a  sublime  conclusion  in  a 
"  tnist  more  strong  than  life  or  death. 
"  As  the  gloomy  December  Sunday  sank 
"  into  the  night-shadows,  his  last  audible 
"words  on  earth  fell  from  his  pals 
"  lips.  The  last  thing  like  a  senteooo 
"  we  could  make  out  was,  *  If  I  die,  I  die 
"  unto  tin-  I/)rd.  Amen  ! '  And  so,  at 
"  tlie  wintry  midnif3ht  hour  which 
"  ended  that  last  Sabbath  on  enrth,  the 
"  last  bonds  of  mortal  trouble  dropped 
"asunder,  and  the  saint  and  martyr 
"  entered  into  the  rest  of  hi>  L  ir  l." 

"Amen  ! "  He  wlio had  lived  to  God 
for  so  many  hard  and  bitt<'r  year?,  en- 
during all  the  pangs  of  mortal  trouble, 
in  his  Lord  at  lost,  with  a  sigh  of  un- 
speakable disappointment  and  consola- 
tion, contented  himself  to  die.  I  know 
not  how  to  add  anything  more  to  that 
l;L-t  utteranco,  which  rnnid-s  into  a  per- 
fection beyond  the  reach  of  art  this 
sorrowful  and  splendid  life.  So  far  as 
sight  or  sound  could  be  had  of  him,  to 
use  his  own  touching  words,  he  had 
**a  good  voyage,"  though  in  the  TanjA 
and  dark.  And  again  let  na  say, 
"Amen ! " 

Thus  hia  lifediattle  ended — right 
bravely  and  faithfully  fought  through 
all  those  toilsome  years  in  which  he 
had  seen  his  sublime  ideas  of  right  and 
tnitli  gradually  seamed  and  fi^ected  by 
the  Cliuvch  and  the  world.  ITe  Imd 
preached  rigid '"it-h'  ^^;  in  the  groat  enn- 
gregaiion  ;  and  iieii.d  and  Mammon 
Were  as  dominant  as  before  !  He  had 
unrolled  the  dark  and  splendid  weh  of 
the  Apocalypse  \  and  men  had  Uughed 
tike  revelation  to  scorn !  He  had  pio- 
claiin*'d  his  Third's  on^'ne^s  with  otnr 
huiiianity;  as  the  root  and  hoi>e  of  all 
humanity,  and  the  C  liurch  of  his  love 
had  branded  him  as  heretic  and  traitor! 
He  had  seen  the  dawning  gl  jry  of  "the 
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kMer  dfty,**  and  liad  heaid  with  the  oat- 
Tfw^  enr  the  very  voice  of  God ;  and  the 

dawn  had  fadf'<l.  ;nid  the  Toico  had 
ppoken  only  to  lieiite  ati*!  "vvnnnd  uud 
trouble  kiiu  i  il  iieembd  aii  a  iiuiure; 
indao  he  died. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  eo  dizee% 
of  Ining  thai  ire  have  .vlmost  forgotten 
his  biogriplier  :  find  v.  !■  LclicA'C  sht-  will 
cousider  this  her  highest  j)rait^e.  Her 
Ix  ok  sutis  him  forth  so  clearly,  in  his 
lofty  individuahty,  that  wo  tlunk  of  Am 
only  whfle  we  rnd.  She  has  eleaied 
smrynuLny  ontangkments  fiuni  around 
him ;  and,  should  the  world  forget,  as  it 
may,  the  authoress  of  "  Mra  Margaret 
Mailkud,"  and  "  Zaidee,"  it  will  not 
£oiget  the  nauie  of  one  who  has  per- 
fiinnsd  80  good  an  office  for  the  gfeat 
amof  the  modem  Scottish  Chmch.  We 
lidiire  could  enter  more  fully  into  the 
retmlts  of  his  life  and  teaching:.  Could 
•vro  do  .^0,  wo  should  Roe  hoAV  wide  these 
rcsiilU  have  bucu — how  hid  teacldiig  re- 
siding Sacraments  and  Church  Orders  is 
npiodaced  in  tiie  High  Chnnihism  of 
Em^ttid  at  the  present  day ;  how  his 
teaching  regarding  the  Tcstorud  "gifts" 
mnted  the  possibility  of  that  new  *'  C.t- 
tholic  and  Apostolic"  Church,  of  wIkisc 
development  we  believe  he  was  the  vic- 
lia^and  to  irhiehhk  life  was  saeiifioed  j 


how  hifl  teacliing  regarding  the  Brother- 
hool  of  Christ,  along  with  that  of  Mr. 
( 'rmipboll  regarding  the  Fatherhood  of 
U  I ),  was  the  germ  of  all  the  deepest 
teaching  of  the  Jiroad  Church  now ; 
above  au,  how  the  speetade  of  his  Ixfe^ 
hia  woidB  and  woiks,  was  a  sign  to  his 
generation,  a  witness  that  quickened  the 
reliprious  life  of  Britain  throughout  all 
its  borders. 

He  iileepij  now  within  the  crypt  of  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  In 
the  narrow  window  that  lights  hk  rest- 
ing place  a  relative  has  placed  a  figure 
of  the  Baptist,  portrayed  with  more  of 
Christian  feclinf^  and  reality  of  life  than 
are  coiuinon  in  Protestant  religious  nrt. 
It  is  a  ill  mask  for  the  grave  of  one  who 
spoke  and  lived  "in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias."  Had  he  heen  laid  there  a 
thousand  years  ago,  his  tomb  would 
have  been  a  famous  shrine.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  seldom  gazed 
at  but  with  &eir-satislied  pity.  We  stood 
by  it  six  days  ago.  The  Glasgow  sight- 
seers were  stumbling  about  through  the 
sacred  immemorial  gloom  of  that  ma- 
jestic ciypt^  their  hats  on  their  headsj 
cfirelpss,  unimpressed.  Without  the 
walls,  the  nisli  and  wliirl  of  the  toiling 
city  echoed  in  the  distance. 


ENGLISH  POETS  m  ITALY:  MRS.  BKOWiJING'S  LAST  POEMS. 

BT  A.  WILSOV. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  great 
j»oets  have  lied  from  the  busy  life  and 
dull  likies  of  England  to  Italy,  with  its 
brighter  stars  and  deeper  blue,  its  darker 
aea  and  whiter  waves,  its  wilder  moun- 
tunsand  more  perfect  valleys,  its  exqui- 
site paintings,  its  grand  ruins,  its  dread 
mpmnries,  its  mingled  loveliness  and 
flesolation.  Ever  the  imagination  of  the 
pofcl  seeks  after 

**  More  pellucid  streams, 
An  smoler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
AndfwMtoinTsstWTrithpuipniealgtearo 


ever  it  peeks  to  escape  from  ordinary 
environment  to  the  scenes  of  an  intenser 
life,  where  tliere  are  darker  shades  and 
more  dazzling  light,  where  instead  of 
the  grotesque  there  appears  romanoe^ 
and  mean  cares  are  displaced  by  graye 
tragedies. 

The  relationshiji  between  Italy  and 
English  poetry  has  sometimes  been  very 
powerful  and  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  tunes  in  which  it  existed.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  agei^  the  ex- 
perts who  went  ftom  this  ooont^  toihe 
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Italian  schools  could  scarcely  be  called 

bartls,  thmigli  they  often  expoiiiifled 
tlieir  tlieses  with  a  vehfiiu'iit,  iinpas- 
sioncil  lu^ic.  We  soon  lind,  however, 
a  11  rat  groat  link  m  the  person  oi'  the 
£ither  of  English  poetry  hinwelf-^ 

"  OhMnwr.  of  att  admired**"' 

Than  whom,  said  Francis  Boatummt^ 

•  "  A  |K»et  never  went 
HoTB  fmom  jet  'twixt  Poa&d  silver  Trent** 

Little  is  known  about  bis  visits  to 
Genoa,  Lombardy,  and  Florence,  except 
that  they  were  made  specially  for  diplo- 

fii  itico-comniercial  purposes  ;  but  it  was 
on  ihese  states  of  Northern  Italy  that  tho 
dawn  of  letters  first  broke  ;  and  Ghaucer 
could  not  fail  to  be  moTed  by  the  poems 
of  Danto^  Boccaocio»  and  Petrarch, 
which  were  then  in  all  Italian  mouths. 
Tlio  rhytlnn,  as  well  as  tho  subject- 
matter,  of  many  of  th«'  ( 'juiterbury  Tales 
was  taken  from  Italy,  ami  much  also  of 
Uioir  banteriiig  hutitility  to  the  clerg^\ 

When  Milton,  in  his  prime  of  youth- 
fill  manhood,  visited  Italy,  hehad  already 
written  the  noble  lines— 

"Tet  some  there  be  that  mth  due  steps 

To  iuY  Liltir  juiit  huuds  on  tliut  ^oliluu  kt^y 
Which  opei  the  palace  of  etexnily.** 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  that  aspiration, 

with  tlic  full  consciousness  of  genius, 
with  his  highly  trained  p  iweia  under 
complete  control,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  ripe  scholarship,  that  ho 
sought  its  augu:$t  ruins,  and  mingled 
with  its  living  celebrities.  Ko  pas- 
sionate poetic  fervour  drew  him  thidier, 
as  was  tho  case  with  Byron  and  Shelley, 
but  tho  delil^Tato  resolve  of  a  cidni 
majestic  mind,  desirous  of  completing 
tho  culture  which  was  necessary  to  tho 
just  possession  of  the  golden  key.  It 
was  in  Italy  that  ^filton  perfected 
himself  for  his  i^reat  twofold  work. 
That  "stranger  from  the  tliores  of  tlio 
farthe<»t  oeean,"  with  lii.-^  calm  English 
eyes  and  great  wliite  brow,  required  to 
mingle  with  Itahan  nobles,  and  learn 
something  of  the  subtlety  of  Machia- 
velli,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  tho  English  ruler  who  made  every 
court  of  i^urope  tremble*   It  was  well 


that  he  whose  own  days  wero  to  class 
in  poverty  and  darkness  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  blind  Galileo,  and  so 
anticipating  the  woes  wbi'.h  form  part 
of  a  starry  fate.  lie  could  never  have 
given  such  distiiict  visible  form  to  the 
beings  who  dwell  in  the  "regions  of 
sorrow,"  and  those  who  knew  the  "  sanc- 
tities of  he-iwen,"  had  h"  rmi  seen  and 
loved  the  cicatious  oi  Xtdily's  poet- 
painters. 

The  English  poets  who  visited  Italy  in 
thelastcenturywere  scarcely  abletobnng 

back  anything  from  that  country.  Addi- 
son was  lucky,  having  obtained  **  a  yearly 
"  pension  of  throe  hundred  pounds  from 
**  the  Crown  to  assist  liiiu  in  his  travels;* 
but  his  letbei^  on  Italy  are  simply  those 
of  a  scholar  and  gracefol  writer.  It  is  s 
wonder  that  no  modem  traveller  hss 
availed  himself  6f  them  in  order  to 
make  a  classical  reputation  for  hiniselC 
r^oldsmith  was  supposed  to  have  taken  hia 
medical  degree  at  Padua,  and  seeuui  to 
have  thoroughly  understood  the  politi<al 
state  of  Italy  in  his  day  ;  but,  in  all  like* 
lihood,  his  extreme  poverfy  j^vented 
him  from  enjoying  its  more  p  \1 
aspects.  How  admirably  he  hits  olt  tho 
Italian  chamcter  of  that  time  in  the 
iinu.s  : — 

**  Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  subauMif  ^ 
vain ; 

Though  ^rave,  yet  trifling;  assbiu,  Jit 

uutrue ; 

And  even  in  penance  pUnulng  suib  anewt* 

lie  sa\v  Italy  in  its  very  worst  state,  suf- 
fering irom  all  the  evils 

**  That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind 

and  the  miserable  spectacle  appears  to 
have  made  a  profound  impression  on  his 
mind ;  for  the  most  powerful  pssssges 

of  his  verse  are  employed  in  denonnciiig 
the  "plethoric  ill"  which  commeioe 
brings,  and  pointing  out 

"  How  Willi'  t!ic  limitf?  stainl 
Between  a  splcnJid  and  a  huppy  land." 

The  author  of  "  Roderick  Random " 
also  visited  Italy,  and  was  buried 
Leghorn,  where  the  inscription  on  hi* 
monument  declares  that  he  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the  virtue  of  former  times. 
was  not  likely  that  auch  an  ezampb 
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could  see  much  to  admire  in  Italy  ;  and, 
besides,  poor  Smollett  was  wretchedly  ill 
when  there,  and  his  "  TravelB  "  provoked 
the  ttttxe  ot  Sterne,  who  said  tJut  *'the 
learned  Smelfangos**  did  not  ao  mach. 
liescribo  tlio  objects  ho  saw  as  giro  an 
accomit  of  his  own  miserable  feelings. 

Coleridge,  though,  as  "Sir.  "MxM  says, 
ouc  of  the  gieat  sominui  uauds  of  his 
age,  appears  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  en- 
joying the  Ueesed  piivilego  of  ''no 
biography,"  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
how  far  hh  Italian  travels  extended. 
Ocee  in  Malta^  -wlu  rc  he  was  secretary 
to  8ir  Alexander  Ball  in  1804  and 
lfi05, 1  tried  to  hunt  up  rccollectionB 
ofliijii,  and  finmd  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  a  Gr;vernment  office  who  had  kno^^-n 
him,  and  described  him  as  of  a  dead- 
white  complexion,  with  flowing  hnir, 
large  brow  and  dreamy  eyes.  Tliis 
Maltese  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  fingate  caUed  for  deepatchea  and 
Coleridge  was  instnicted  to  write  them, 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  sareral  messages 
for  them,  uitbont  gettinfr  any  fatisfactoTy 
reply.    At  la.<t  my  infoniKiiit  ■went,  and 
he  found  the  dreamer  w  ith  his  coat  oiT, 
md  a  huge  peacock's  feather  in  his  hand, 
mitiDg  in  a  great  heat — ^bot  poetry  and 
not  despatches.    Hardly  could  the  mes- 
^2:1:'  be  delivered  ;  for  the  bard,  excited 
by  the  presence  of  an  auditor,  started 
np,  waved  the  paper  and  cleared  his 
throaL     **But  tho  despatches,  sirl" 
filtered  out    the  hoirifiedt  Maltese. 
"  Oh !  never  mind  the  despatches,"  said 
Coleridge  ;  "just  listen  to  this  poetry 
T  hnvc  beoTi  -writing ; "  so  he  waved  tho 
paper  again,  ndvaiieed  a  st<^p,  and  had 
just  commenced  with  a  rotund  voice, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Sir  Alexander 
IniDself  entered.    Scenes  snch  as  these 
''oon  led  to  the  resignation  of  Coleridge's 
secretaryship,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
^ited  Italy.    It  is  extremely  unlikely, 
Wever,  that  he  f»ot  any  farther  than 
Kaples.  I  shoidd  like  to  have  seen  "  the 
iipt  one  of  the  godlike  foiehead'*  in 
toe  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  doganieri, 
guides,  b^ggan  and  thieves  of  that 
''nrnipt  time,  Taney  Coleridge,  with  his 
^tainy  eyes  and  classical  recollections, 
sauntering  through  the  narrow  streets  oi" 
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the  city  disinterred,  with  the  crowd  that 
would  follow  him  as  surely  as  sharks 
gather  round  a  dilapidated  ship !  We 
know  that  in  a  short  time  he  found 
himself  friendless  and  moneyless  in 
Naples,  and  was  taken  to  England  by  an 
American  captain,  avIio  gave  him  a  frco 
passage  for  tlie  sake  of  his  marvellous 
conversation. 

When  Wordsworth  was  afloat  on  the 
Italian  lakes,  his  deeper  thonghts  stiU 
remained  by  tho  side  of  Grasnten^  and 
his  "  ^Femorials  '*  of  Ttalj^  arc  scarcely 
worthy  of  himself  or  of  the  subject.^  on 
wliich  he  touched.  For  a  moment  his 
iancy  wasawakenedby  Milan'slofty  spire, 
and  he  stood  with  earnest  reverence  by 
tho  Sasso  di  Dante ;  but  the  poetry  which 
he  produced  in  Italy  might,  with  the 
ox'^'"ptif  n  of  a  few  local  coloais^  have 
bfcii  suLtgested  by  almost  any  other 
land.  It  is  not  among  tho  ruins  of 
Borne  or  the  gBUeries  of  art  that  we  can 
best  conceive  his  presence;  hnt  reclining 
in  Vallombro.-^a's  j^hadicst  wood,  remem- 
bering Milton  8  lonely  vigil??,  or  wander- 
ing with  elastic  steps  among  the  higher 
Apennines,  himself  as  sunburnt  and 
healthy  as  tho  athletic  contadini  whom 
he  me(  trotting  down  the  steepest  paths 
on  their  sure-footed  steeds. 

Passing  over  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  visit 
to  Italy  in  his  dying  months  ;  the  graeo- 
ful,  fastidious,  l)ut  rather  pale  sketches 
of  liogers ;  Leigh  Hunt's  exquibite  tola 
of  Bimini;  and  Landoi^s  masculine  but 
daasieproductions ;  we  come  to  the  three 
great  poets  by  whom  Italy  and  England 
have  been  indissolubly  connected.  Of 
Keats  in  Kome,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
he  there  became  subject  to  the  dread 
king,  who 

*'  Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay; " 

but  his  grave  would  always  havo 
been  dear  to  the  many  travellei"S 
from  this  countn',  oven  had  it  not 
been  for  the  other  and  more  precious 
tomb  beside  i^  where  the  ashes  of 
Shelley  repose.  All  Ids  poems  breathe  the 
spirit  of  "  the  warm  South antl  hl% 
"languishment  for  skies  Italian  "  indi- 
cated a  necessity  of  his  nature,  which 
was  gratitied  too  late  to  save  him.  In 
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Uyruii  aiiJ  Shelley  we  have  two  Eiiglidh 
pucU,  u£  tlic  very  highest  order,  inti- 
mtely  connected  with  Italy  by  their 
lOBidence  theie^  their  sympathy  with  its 
political  movement,  their  lo\  u  of  its 
scenery,  their  descriptions  of  its  works 
of  ait,  the  melauchol y  which  coiisujuod 
their  souls,  and  the  sudileu  futc  hy  wliich 
they  were  early  ovortakeii.  In  both 
thttre  was  that  intensilj  of  thought^ 
&elinc^  and  paasioDy  whiA  find.i  in  Italj 
a  Gongenud  environmaDt,  und  which  exr 
httusts  tlie  vital  powers  bel'oi-c  the  term 
of  middle  lite.  Shelley,  it  ia  said,  could 
not  have  lived  for  two  years  more,  had 
h0  not  heen  ket  in  the  Gulf  uf  Spzzia; 
and  aome  time  before  Byron  expued^  at 
MLssi.Ioiighi,  the  rising  mists  of  death 
had  veiled  the  lightnings  of  his  song." 
"  Che  nun  arde,  non  iucende,"  says  an 
Italian  proverb.  If  tlic  one  poet  stood 
in  closer  relation  to  ulsolule  truth  and 
waa  robed  in  purer  and  more  daggling 
ligh^  the  other  realized  better  the  fierce 
passions  of  humanity,  aud  lit  up  the 
facts  of  past  Idstoiy  with  the  wild  dame 
of  his  imiiginutiun.  Shelley,  who  wivs 
incapable  of  au  envious  thought,  ex- 
pieaeed  hia  extreme  admiration  for 
Byron,  and  afleociated  him  with  Venice, 
in  the  wonderful  ba»t  of  mnaic - 

•'  Perish  I  let  there  only  be 
Fluuting  o'er  thy  breathless  sea^ 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 
Clothes  the  V'  rl'i  imnu  rt;i!Iy, 
One  roaembsrauce  more  subUiue 
Tlritt  lha  trtteved  paU  of  time 
Whfchiicaice  hides  thy  visage  v\an ; 
That  a  temi«e.st<leaviiig  swan, 
Of  the  songs  uf  Albion, 
Driven  fjfiii  his  ancestral  stream 
By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 
Found  a  nest  in  thee,  and  Ocean 
Welo tilled  him  with  such  emotion 
That  its  joy  grew  his,  ami  sprang 
From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
In  a  inighty  tiiunder-tit, 
Chastening  terror.    What  though  yet 
Poesy's  luif^iiliii;;  river, 
Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever, 
Lashing  witli  iiic!'»«h'ous  wave 
Many  a  sacred  poet  s  ^rave. 
Mourn  ita  latent  uurshng  iieil ; 
What  tltough  those,  with  all  thy  dead, 
Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 
Ought  thine  em— eh,  nuer  aay, 
Thoii^'h  thy  sns  and  soroflriealoBl 
OvercWl  a  nunlike  noul, 


As  the  ghost  of  Houter  dings 
Round  Scamander's  wasting  !n>™8* » 
As  diviuest  Shakspeare's  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  wodd  with  Ught| 
Like  omaiirfaMt  power»  which  he 
Lnaeed  'mid  mortality  ; 
Aa  me  love  fipom  Petrarch's  mn 
Tet  anid  ^en  liflla  doth  bnni) 
A  quenciiless  huup  hy  whidi  the  heart 
jSees  things  uuearthiy  ;  so  thou  act, 
Mighty  spirit !  so  ahall  be 
The  dtj  that  did  reftige  thee." 

It  ia  qaMtioniiUe  whether  Bjiqa  «Mf 
midentood  thtceleataal  younger  broths 
who  flitted  KMBid  him  like  a  beiqg 

from  some  more  spiritual  ^vorld  ;  and 
no  lit  requiem  can  Ixi  sung  lor  Alastor 
till  another  me^isenger  like  biniai»lf 
comes  to  eartk  from  afiir  ;  for — 

"  Silence,  too,  enamoiU"ed  of  that  voioe, 
Locks  its  mute  music  in  her  rugged  ceB.* 

Ad  Slallcy  and  T^yron  fitly  found  a 
home,  aud  one  a  giavc,  in  Italy  in  its 
dazheat  honr,  ao  waa  it  also  well  that 
the  poetical  connexion  bet>veen  that 
country  and  England  waa  continued  in 
recent  years  hy  a  poetess  who  liad  much 
of  their  eiirnestuess  and  grief  without 
their  despair,  who  believed  in  God, 
who  tritated  the  people,  and  irbo  wai 
allowed  to  aee  Italia  in  gnat  part  dv* 
liveied  and  ennobled.  Italy  haaiiad  sot 
a  few  colebmted  women  of  its  omti,  who 
united  tlio  attainiiiL'Uts  of  the  echolar 
with  the  heart  of  tlu'  [)oet  ;  and  the 
buiuing  p^lge8  of  Corinnc  and  Conauek) 
have  diown  how  it  haa  inspiied  tho 
imagination  of  the  most  nchly  endowed 
of  the  daughters  of  France  ;  but  the 
English  poetess  who  hits  now  found 
there  '*  a  gi-avo  iuiioiiij  llie  eternal, 
brought  to  it  a  purer  and  a  loftier  fame' 

It  would  beeaaT  to  take  ezGeptioB  to 
the  poema  of  Mn.  Banett  BiowniBg ;  ^ 
no  work  ia  moiB  unprofitahle  thaath^ 
kind  of  criticism,  and  no  poet  is  raised 
above  it  It  may  be  safrly  left  to  those 
writt-is — always  themselves  barren— 
who  have  taken  upon  themselvea  tj 
impiove  the  zaee  by  findii^  fimlt  with 
the  children  of  their  neighbouia.  Afttf 
all  zeaaonable,  and  not  a  few  unrcasonahle 
exceptions  are  taken,  there  indubitably 
remain,  in  witness  of  Mrs.  Bro\sTiipg» 
powers,  a  lew  compositions  almost peifiMl 
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ID  thomaelTes,  and  intich  ]t!*,'h  poetry 
in  wliich  tender  feeling  and  profound 
thought  are  expressed  in  glowing,  impafi- 
liaiBd  imagery,  Kor  is  any  great  effort 
of  ditieism  Mqoired  to  see  that  the 
drfbeli  of  h«r  poetij  sre  ahnoet  neces- 
sarily aaaociatod  with  its  most  striking 
beauties.  Her  n^nrlcr^  will  not  forget 
the  tonching  relt  ri  nccs  whicli  occur 
ihrougUout  her  works  to  tliu  sullering 
and  hmgnor  of  her  life,  great  pert 
which  was  peeaed  on  beds  of  almost 
&tal  sickness.  She  literally  had  to  live 
"shouldering  weights  of  pain,"  and  da- 
embed  her  .self  a« — 

"A  poor  tired  wandenng  siutger,  siiigiiig 
through 

lhadaiky  and  faaning  up  a  CTprai  tae.** 

b  her  dedication  to  her  father  many 
years  ago,  she  desires  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness that,  if  llie  art  of  poetry  had  been 
ti  less  «Mr]ir^i  object  to  her,  it  must  have 
liiiiau  ixuiu  her  exhausted  hands.  Again, 
ihetxelaims — 

**  I  eooBt  the  diimal  time  I7  nioiithi  andyaaie 
SSaoe  Uft  I  iidt  the  green  iwaid  iinder  not" 

With  trolhM  paihoa  ihe  addTnnana  a 

fhild~ 

."And  G<xl  knows,  who  sees  uatWODy 
Child  at  childish  leisure, 
I  am  near  aa  thed  of  pam 
As  joo  aeem  of  pkasuie." 

Aid  she  reeorded  some  of  the  deepest 
kq^gs  of  her  hearty  when  she  pemied 
the  mi^niirite  linea  nammftiifliTTg — 

"  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  an 
Borne  inward  unto  souk  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  teU  me  if  that  any  is 

Fnr  gift  or  Tm^v  siirim-sfiin!::  this— 
'  He  givetli  11  is  l>eloved  sleep 

Forbid  that  I  should  recall  these  pas- 
sages in  apology  for  Mrs.  Browning's 
poetry.  She  heotself  would  never  have 
done  so  ;  bat  theynMiyaerveto  indicate 
wherein  the  peculiar  charm  of  that 
r^try  lies,  and  how  fiir  that  was  lu'- 
cessarily  associated  with  what  may  be 
considered  its  defects.  Shakspeare  un- 
dnslood  that  tboae  apeak  tmth  ^vho 
beaflie  their  liioiidrtain  pain  f  and  it 
inis  hecanae  l&B.  Bi  rowmng  enfforad  so 
much,  and  was  cut  off  from  so  many  of 
the  ei^jo^fments  of  life*  that  she  peue- 


trrttcd  so  deeply  into  the  inner,  essential 
meaning  of  the  subjects  on  which  she 
touched,  and  expresised  her  thoughts 
regarding  them  with  so  much  compies- 
aion,  foioe,  and  fervooE.  OnhsrhedcC 
pain  and  langaor  ahe  turned  with  in* 
tenser  longing  and  stronger  foith  towards 
the  great  ideas  which  underlie  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  humanity.  The  soul, 
love,  faith,  nationality,  man,  the  sacriiiGe 
of  Chriet^  the  mystic  power  of  tiie  Hoij 
Spirit^  and  the  booign  but  awM  pie- 
aence  of  the  nnaeen  Father,  became 
reroale*!  to  her  as  great  living  realities, 
redeeming  the  troubled  life  of  earth, 
vindicatiog  the  ways  of  Providence,  and 
giving  assurance  of  a  more  perfect  future. 
I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  Mrs.  Brown* 
ing  was  at  i^oifbet  as  an  artist,  or,  as 
a  poetic  thinker,  occupied  the  highest 
points  of  view.  Her  works  arc  wanting 
in  that  diiop  cabn  which  floats  like  the 
blue  of  eternity  over  the  masterpieces 
ofHomei^  Shakspeare,  aoodOoethe.  Her 
mind  waa  ever  on  the  atiain,  to  nae  a 
familiar  term ;  there  may  have  been  in 
it  even  a  strong  tinge  of  fnlpo  romance  ; 
and  the  eHbrt  to  express  her  conceptions 
may  have  been  at  times  spasmodic  and 
unequal  But  these  are  characteristics 
of  all  earnest  poeta  of  her  claas;  for,  in 
the  dim  and  petilous  region  of  ideas, 
thought  can  light  up  tho  only 
by  flashes  of  intense  light. 

It  is  not  my  design,  however,  to  un- 
dertake any  general  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  powers  and  poetical  position, 
much  leaa  to  attempt  to  discriminate 
hetween  what  is  true  and  false  in  her 
views  of  earth  and  heaven.  Like  the 
"Tittle  flattie"  of  oue  of  these  Last 
Poems — 

She  has  amu  tiie  mystery  hid. 

Under  Egypt's  pyramid : 

By  those  eyelids  jiale  and  dose 

Now  she  knows  what  Rhanwed  knows." 

Here  tlic  last  pr(Mlii«  tq  of  lipr  genius  lie 
})efor»'  us,  and  1  Jtbiie  to  .speak  of  them 
neither  as  a  critic  nor  as  a  worshipper, 
but  yet,  I  trust,  with  something  of  that 
love  which  it  is  always  well  to  feel  for 
the  last  tonch  of  a  vanished  hand,  and 
the  last  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 
If  Mrs.  Brownings  Last  I'oems  had 
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"been  like  the  broken  words  and  falter- 
ing accents  that  ufnifilly  come  from  those 
who  ft^nd  in  the  slimlow  of  the  crrcator 
night,  they  would  still  have  been  dear ; 
hat  tile  traUi  1%  thai  shadow  hung  so 
<iver  her  whole  life,  that  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  specially  a£Ebcted  her  powers 
at  the  last.  There  is  one  poem  in  this 
Tolunio,  called  "  My  Heart  and  I,"  whicli 
may,  perhaps,  though  not  uttered  in  her 
own  person,  be  understood  as  confessing 
to  a  feeling  of  exhaustion,  and  may  have 
Iwen  called  forth  by  the  reception  which 
was  accorded  to  her  Poems  before  Con* 
gross.   One  stanza  runs — 

**How  tired  we  fed,  my  heart  and  I ! 

We  seem  of  no  use  in  tlio  w(>rl\  ; 

Our  iauciee  hanc  grey  and  imcurled 
ADoat  mot's  eyes  indtTOrently ; 

Our  vrm-e,  which  thrilled  you  so,  will  let 

You  sleep :  our  tears  are  only  wet : 
'What  do  we  neie,  my  heart  and  11** 

A  poet,  however,  is  nlwnys  liable  to  be 
ocrnsionnlly  misunderstood  or  disre- 
garded;  and  these  h&t  verses  by  ^Irs. 
Browning  are  not  likely  to  meet  with 
finch  a  fate,  they  contain  so  mnch  true 
poetry,  and  yet  are  often  so  clear  and 
etniple.  Who  has  not  \-no-\vn  a  prnikf» 
**My  Ivatc,"  who  is  thus  teudoriy,  por- 
trayed ? — 

*'  She  wns  not  a??  pretty  as  women  T  Vnnw, 
And  yot  all  your  hest  made  of  siuwhiuc  uud 

snuw 

l>rop  to  shade,  melt  to  nought  in  the  loQg- 

tro<ltlcn  ways, 
mile  she's  stSl  renemberad  en  wavm  and 

colddays^ 

My  Kate. 

Uer  air  had  a  meaningy  her  movements  » 

grace; 

You  tiimed  from  ttie  ikirest  to  gate  on  her 

face : 

And  when  you  had  once  seen  her  forehead 

and  mouth. 
Ton  saw  as  distiiw^y  her  sonl  and  her 

truth— 

My  Kate. 

•*Suc  h  a  blue  inner  light  from  her  eyelids  out- 
broke, 

Ym  !•  >ke<l  at  her  silence  and  fancied  she 

.s-poke : 

When  she  did,  so  pecnliar,  yet  soft,  was  the 
iam, 

Th<WKh  the  loudest  spoke  also,  you  heard 
her  alone— 

My  Kale. 


"  She  never  feond  fiuilt  with  yon,  new  isK 

pUoi 

Your  wrong  by  her  right,  and  yet  mm  it 

her  side 

Grew  nobler,  girls  purer,  as  through  the 

whole  town 
The  children  were  gbdder  that  poDedat  Imk 

gown— 

MyEste. 

**  None  knelt  at  her  feet  confessed  Toven  ts 

thrall  : 

They  kuelt  more  to  God  than  th^  us«i— 

that  was  sU: 
If  you  praLse<l  her  as  chaiming,  seme  ssbed 

what  Tou  meant,  ' 
But  the  chsnn  of  her  presence  was  ss 

she  went — 

My  Kate." 

Thf*  poem  entitL  d  "  Do  Profundis'* 
is  in  MiB.  ]5rowTiiii'/s  highest  devotion;J 
strain,  and  may  compare  favounibiy 
with  any  passages  in  her  "  Drama  of 
ExOe^"  and  also  with  Tennyson's  Two 
Yoicesy"  of  which  it  sometimes  rocalls 
the  cadenro,  mid  to  which  it  bears  a 
very  distant  resemblance.  Tlie  speaker 
has  snfreriMl  one  of  those  ^rc-it  losses 
which  mukii  earth  no  longer  our  home ; 
for— 

"  The  face  which,  duly  as  the  smi, 
Rose  up  for  mo  with  life  bepiui, 
To  niarK  all  hxif^ht  h-nirs  of  the  day 
With  hoiuly  love,  is  dinmied  away— 
And  yet  my  d&iysgo  co«  go  on.*' 

Thus  deprived  of  what  alone  made 
life  dear,  ahe  estclaima^  in  her  gm^ 

**  The  WQild  gpm  whifi]K'nn?  to  its  own, 

*  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone  ; ' 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  ivund, 

*  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  woimd } 

My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

"  The  jmt  rolls  forward  on  the  sun 
And  makes  all  night.   0  dreams  b^un, 
Not  to  be  ende<l !    Ended  bliss, 
And  life  that  will  not  end  in  tliisi 
My  days  go  on,  luy  days  go  on. 

^  Breath  freezes  ou  my  lijis     luoan : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  kno  'k     Nature's  door, 
Heart-Uue,  heart- jauigry,  very  poor, 
Whose  desolated  dsys  go  on. 

"  I  knock  and  cry,  Undone,  undone .' 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort,  none  / 
No  gleaninsr  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  otliei>*  drive  their  loaded  wainsl 
My  vacant  days  go  (Hi,  go  on." 

r)illy  the  thonght  of  Divine  sufftfU^ 
and  love  can  relieve  such  woe-* 
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^    A  YoSoe  reproves  me  thereupon, 
More  sweet  than  Nature's  wlien  the  diOlie 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  aiid  more  deep 
Thim  when  the  riven  omleap 
The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

Qod's  voice,  not  Nature'n  1  Niirht  and  noon 
He  fiit«  ujx)n  the  cjtixt  white  thn»ne, 
And  listens  for  the  creatures'  nraise. 
What  laMile  "vre  of  davs  and  uays  i 
The  Day-spring  He,  vihose  days  go  oiu  . 

*  He  reigns  above,  He  reigns  alone, 
Sfstoms  burn  out,  and  leave  His  thVMM  • 
Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  Him,  changeless  amidst  all — 
Aodeat  of  Jkyn,  imose  diqr*  ^xm*" 
By  that  angobli  which  made  pale  ihe 
STin,  His  creatures  are  charj^'ptl  never  to 
blasplionie  a.i^aiu.st  Him  with  despair ; 
and  before  His  suprt-ine  love  and  chief 
nuseiy,  the  widowed  BuHercr  is  enabled 
to  ay — 

I  praise  Tltee  while  my  days  go  CO ; 

I  ove  The*  while  mv  days  go  on  ; 
Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  tire  and 
frost, 

With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on." 

"  Bianca  auiong  the  ^Nightingales,'* 
the  most  ^rfectly  artistic  poem  in  the 
rdmB,  ]•  in  a  retry  diffezent  atnin 
fioiik  the  two  jvat  refemd  tow  It  treats 
ofimpasaionod  love,  driven  to  madness 
by  the  unfaithfulness  of  its  object,  and 
casting  tlie  dreadful  light  of  that  grief 
and  pa?usion  on  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects of  nature.  This  subject  hxis  had  a 
tmgnlar  fiueinatkm  for  many  great  poets, 
and  is  naturally  treated  in  a  lync  fomHy 
as  in  the  mad  rhymes  of  Ophelia,  Mar- 
I^Vs  pathetic  songs  in  Faust,  and 
Tennyson's  "  Mariana  in  the  floated 
(irange."  In  her  expression  of  it  Mrs. 
downing  may  compare,  not  diaadvaii- 
UigbomAy,  vmt  with  these  masteis ; 
Hid  the  foUowiog  openiqg  ftanaas  could 
scarcely  be  snrpassed — 

**The  cypress  stood  up  like  a  rlmn  h 

That  night  we  felt  our  love  would  hold, 
And  aaintty  moonlight  seemed  to  March 

And  wash  the  whole  world  clean  asgold  ; 
The  olivcH  crystallized  the  vales' 

Broad  si  »]>es  un^  the  hllli  grew  strong ; 
The  fire-flies  and  the  nightingales 

Throbbed  each  to  either,  flame  and  SODg, 
The  n^tingales,  the  nightingales. 

*  Upon  the  angle    its  shade 

T!ie  cypress  stood,  self-balanced  high  ; 
Half  up,  half  down,  as  double-made, 
Akqg  thegmind,  against  the  tkj. 


And lei^  tool  from  sudi  soul  height. 
Such  leaps  of  hhxid,  so  Idindly  driveOt 

We  scaite  knew  if  our  nature  meant 
Most  iMMdenata  earth  or  fntenaa  hflnvBiL 

**  Wevaled  with  love,  we  shook  with  love. 
We  kissed  so  dose,  we  could  not  vow ; 
Tni  Ohdfc)  whispered, '  Sweet,  abo?e 

God's  ever  guaranties  this  now.' 
And  tluroughllis  words  the  nightingales 
Drove  straight  and  fiill  their  loug  dear 
call, 

Like  arrows  throncrh  heroic  mai]Sy 

And  love  w^as  awful  iu  it  alL 
The  nightingalea,  the  wi|htingriai 

0  cold  white  moonli^  of  the  North, 
Kefa\sh  these  ))ulHes,  quench  this  hell  t 

0  coverture  of  death  drawn  forth 
Across  this  garden-chamber  . . .  well  t 

Bat  what  have  niKhtingulcs  to  do 
In  fldoomy  England,  called  the  free . 

(Tea,  nee  to  die  m !)  when  we  two 
Are  sundered,  sinpiiiir  still  to  met 

The  nightingales,  the  iiiLjhtingales.** 

Bianca  fondly  believed  that,  as  man 
has  only  one  soul,  so  it  is  intended  h& 
should  only  have  one  love ;  but  thea 
souls  aie  damned  and  love's  pro- 
faned "  occasionally  ;  and  an  English 
lady,  with  white  and  pink,  gold  ringlets 
and  i^THco  of  limh^  enters  into  her  sq9>> 
rowful  dream — 

•*  My  native  Florence  !  dear,  forqp»ie  I 

1  see  across  the  Alpine  rid^ 
How  tiie  last  feast-day  of  Saint  John 

Shot  rockets  from  (Jarraia  hridga 
The  luminous  dty,  tall  with  fire. 

Trod  deep  down  in  that  river  of  ours. 
While  manv  a  boat  with  lamp  and  chour 

Skimmed  bird-like  over  ^Uttering  toweB» 

1  wQI  not  hear  these  nightmgalea. 

♦*  I  seem  to  float,  ice  seem  to  float 

Down  Anio's  stream  in  (iBstive  gobe  ; 
A  l>oat  strikes  flame  into  our  boa^ 

And  up  that  lady  seems  to  rise 
As  then  she  rose.  The  shock  had  liaahed 

A  vinion  on  us  I   What  a  head, 
What  leaping  eyeballs  !  lieauty  dashed 

To  splendour  by  a  sudden  dread. 
And  still  they  ainfe  the  nightingalfs." 

As  the  song  goes  on  liianca  b(MX>meB 
wilder,  but  in  the  end  her  voice  rises 
faint  and  sick,  while  the  nightingalea 
still  follow  her  into  the  tomb— 

♦*  Giulio,  niy  Oinlio  !  sing  they  so, 
And  you  be  silent  /  Do  I  siH?ak, 

And  you  not  hear  t  An  arm  you  throw 
Hound  some  one,  and  I  feel  so  weak? 

—Oh  owl-hke  birds  !   They  sing  for  spite* 
They  sing  flv  hate,  thqr  aiqg  lor  doem  I 
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TIm^TI  ling  liinw(g1i  <l«illi  wlmrfmt  i.lni»ngTi 

Tbe^U  fling  ftod  ftun  me  in  tiie  tomb— 
The  nigtitingnlflii',  tiis  iilghtiiigriBaf 

It  18  80  long  dnce  the  liark  of  8t. 

Peter  has  been  hea^'ing  in  tioabled  neas, 
that  one  gets  hopcl(iss  of  seeing  either 
any  end  to  it,  ot  any  improTement  in 
its  condition.  Mrs.  Browning  in  1861, 
like  Yittoria  Coloima  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  ssvr  that  hark  on  a 
"mare  turbato,'*  but  how  grand  was 
this  vision  which  loomed  in  /wr 
iinaginntiau  oTior  the  fioman  Cam- 

"  Over  the  dumb  Campa^aia-sea, 

Out  in  the  uthng  thruugh  mist  and  rwn, 
Saint  Peter's  Church  heaves  silentljy 
Like  a  miphty  sliip  in  pain, 
Fading  the  tempest  witli  stniggle  and 
Btnin. 

**  Motionless  waifs  of  niinctl  towers. 

84juntlless  breakers  of  desolate  land  ; 
The  sullen  surf  of  the  mist  devouiv 
That  mooDtain  range  upon  eitiier  liaiidy 
Eaten  away  ftom  its  oatiine  ciaaid. 

•*  And  over  the  dmnb  Campairna-sea 

Where      ship  of  the  Church  heaves  on 
to  wreck, 
Alone  aTitl  silent  ns  God  ninst  be. 
The  Christ  walks.   Ay.  but  Peter  s  neck 
la  stiff  to  torn  cn  the  nmidering  wreab 

Peter,  Pteter !  if  such  be  tby  nrmie. 

Now  leAvo  the  shi}>  ft-r  another  to  steer, 
And,  ^vio^  tby  futh  evermore  the  same, 
Come  fcrtn,  tread  out  through  the  dark 

and  drear, 
Since  He  who  walks  on  the  sea  is  here." 

To  the  last  the  political  state  nf  Ttnly 
engapfed  Mrs.  Browning's  wannest  pyni- 
patliiea ;  and  some  of  these  poems  refer 
to  it  in  stirring  language.  Wehave  Giaii- 
bcddi  hesitating  aftorlSe  cession  of  Nice, 
Victor  Emmanuel  entering  Florence,  an 
Italian  girl  parting  ^rith  her  loyrT  who 
goes  to  the  national  war,  and  Laiirio 
Savio,  an  Italian  poetess,  mourning 
orer  her  two  sons — 

'*One  of  them  shot  ty  the  sea  in  the  east. 
And  one  of  thflm  shot  in  the  wert  Xxj  the 

sea** 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  excused  from  keep- 
ing the  grayea  of  his  fathers  because  ho 
quailed  not  from  his  own ;  and  tlie 
aigninent  aguoist  him  is  well  thrown 
b«ek  upon  his  nune  common-place  do> 
Imtas  in  the  atpoatooph^* 


**For  /Aw— tbrouph  the  dim  Hades  portal* 

The  dream  of  a  voice — *  Bleraed  thou 
Who  hast  ma^     thy  race  twice  immodal ! 

No  need  of  the  sepulchres  now  ! 
Left  to  BouH)ons  and  Hap^btTri^,  who  fester 

AlMjve  ground  with  worm-eaien  s'uds. 
While  the  ghost  of  some  pale  feudd  jet^ter 

Before  t£em  strews  treaties  in  holes.' " 

Mia.  Srowniqg^s    Poema  befineCoDr 

frress  "  may  be  considered  as  among  her 
litst  etibrts,  and  conUiin  some  exquisity 
passages.  It  has  ever  been  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  world  that  those  who  think 
high  thoughts,  and  sie  actuated  by 
loffy  fiBeliugs,  should  be  in  nnison  with 
those  who  direct  material  power;  and 
an  approach  to  this  consummation  has 
always  been  made  in  those  periods  of 
tile  world's  history  which  liavo  been 
moat  beneficial  to  the  hmnan  laea 
McBL  Browning  believed  that  aha  mm 
aome  indication  of  a  desire  for  fhii 
imion  in  Louis  Napoleon's  Italian  move- 
ment, and  tliat  it  was  onlr  checked  bv 
the  suspicion  and  outcry  with  which 
it  was  met  throughout  Europe.  Wfli 
the  trust  of  a  woman,  the  imaginstion  sf 
a  poet,  and  sharing  the  enthosiasin 
which  fdled  the  Italian  mind,  she 
hastened  to  meet  the  Emperor  upon  the 
level  of  the  Blount  of  Song.  If  sbe 
ezred  in  this  matter,  she  erred  along 
with  GaTOiir,  who  had  tlM  boat  oppor- 
tonitiea  of  knowing  Napolaon'a  asnti- 
ments  towards  Italy,  viho  did  sot  hire 
him,  and  who  admitted,  even  after  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  that  lie  sincerely 
and  warmly  desired  to  benefit  Uist 
country.  There  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  thia  'viaw;  but,  whether  Ma 
Brownings  eautuMW  ertiniate  of  Nspo- 
leon  TIT,  be  accepted  oc  not,  it  was  and 
is  entitled  to  rcj^pcct ;  and  those  who 
have  any  sense  of  poetry  must  a<imii6 
her  picture  of  him  entering  ^Milan 

"  Ay,  it  is  He. 
Who  rides  at  the  king's  right  hand  I 
Leave  room  to  his  horse  and  draw  to  thS  W» 

Nor  press  too  near  in  the  ecstaanr 
Of  a  newly  delivered  impassioned  Land ; 

He  is  moved,  you  see. 
He  who  has  done  it  aiL 
They  call  it  a  colli  stent  fiicc  ; 

But  this  is  Italy, 
WIio  rises  np  to  her  place  I 
For  this  he  rought  m  his  vouth, 
or  tUs  hadmansdin  the  p«l  $ 
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The  lines  of  the  resohito  month 

TremMc  a  little  at  last, 
he  has  done  it  ali 

Evermnrc  !  '* 

Hie  strengtli  of  Xapoleon  do^»s  not 
lie  in  those  avIkj  praise  him,  but  in 
those  who  fear  liira.  If  all  his  aJmirors 
were  as  noble  as  Mrsi.  l)i  uwilluj^,  lie 
eonld  do  no  qtU,  but  only  good. 

In  these  •'Poems  before  Congress" 
there  is  on«^  entitled  *'  A  Court  Lady," 
whicli  is  eqTial  to  aliii'-st  any  of  "Mr.-?, 
Browning's  uarlii-r  j)rt»'lucti(ins,  and  it 
is  distinguished  by  much  more  realism 
ilunsheiigiiaUy  disp^-s.  Hie  following 
ocbacts  will  give  some  idea  of  this,  the 
giestest  of  her  Lsst  Poems : — 

Her  hur  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  Cjes  with 

purjile  were  dark. 
Iler  cheeks  pale  opal  burned  with  a  red  and 

xesfeleHspwk. 

"Nerer  was  lady  of  IfQsD  nobUr  in  nsme  sad 

in  race ; 

Kerer  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  sec  in  the 
ftee* 

"  Kevcr  wa.4  l;uly  OD  esith  moiptraeaswcBwn 

and  wife, 

Infgii  in  judgment  and  instinct^  prouder  in 
maimsit  sad  life. 
»        •        •        «  • 

Goii^iia  the  entered  the  simligbt,  which 
gathered  her  un  in  s  flame, 

Whif* ,  -tra-L'M  in  iior  open  canisge,  sbe  to 

tiif  h'  "-■]■' I lal  cauie. 

"  In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gning  fkem 
end  to  end, 
'Many  and  low  arc  the  pallets,  bnt  each  is 

the  place  of  a  frieiul. 

**  Up  she  pas.se<l  through  the  wards,  and  stood 
at  a  voung  man's  hed : 
Blooiiv  tfic  )>an>l  loi  his  hmr,. Slid  livid  the 

dn:K»i>  of  his  head. 

"'Art  thou  a  Lombard,  my  lirotlier  /  Happy 
Sit  thou.'  she  cried, 
jlad  smiled  like  Italy  on  him :  ha  dsssmsd 

in  her  fiice  and  died. 

"Pale  with  iiis  pa&iiug  soul,  she  went  on  still 

to  a  second : 
St  was  a  grave  hard  man,  whose  JSSIB  llj 

dungeons  were  nxkonetl. 

*  Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in 
his  life  were  sorer. 
*Art  th'  M  a  Romagnole  V  Her  ^yei  drove 
iightuings  before  her. 
•       «        •        •  • 

"Down  she  stepped  to  a  pallet  vheie  117 a 
ttu^e  hkc  a  ffxl's, 
Ttsnw  sod  pwuiebc  with  dying— a  deep 
nsck  bole  in  the  cods. 


"  *  Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother  ?  sad  seest 

thou,  dreaming  in  i>ain, 
Thy  fflothcar  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching 
thelistoftheslsin?' 

■'Khid  ss  a  mother  henett  the  tonched  his 

tlneks  with  her  bauds  ; 
*  Blessed  is  ^  who  has  bonic  thee,  although 
she  should  weep  as  she  stands.' 

"  On  Stic  )»aiv^€U  to  a  Fienchman,  his  arm 
earned  off  by  a  l>all : 
Kneeling   '  O  more  tlian  inv  brother }  how 
shall  I  thank  thee  fur  all  ! 

" '  Eacli  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought 
for  his  land  and  line, 
Bat  thou  baat  fought  for  a  stmnger,  ia  hate 
of  a  wrong  not  tliine. 

** '  Hapvv  r^TT  ^A]  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  be 

But  faloMed  sie  those  among  nations,  who 
dsie  to  be  strong  fur  the  rest*** 

The  Gonnezioii  between  English  poetij 
md  Itsly  began  I'citb  Chaucer  of  the 
serene,  8clf-po?:?f^?s*  i]  mind,  and  it  ends 
for  the  prf'>:oiit  with  Mrs.  Browning;, 
and  Aiith  the  great  English  poet  whose 
name  is  oRsociated  with  hers,  and  who 
80  strildiigly  leeemhlee  Cliaiioer  in 
naeeitiine  strength,  and  the  dramatic 
power  in  which  his  own  individuality  is 
lost,  tlioucjh  Chaucer  would  doubtless 
have  stoDil  i^o^hast  at  the  psychological 
snbUeties  with  which  he  loves  to  be- 
wihlermoat  ef  his  xeaden.  Hra.  Bvown- 
ing  liTed  to  see  Italia  all  bat  nmto  and 
Tegencrate.  We  ate  so  close  to  that 
event,  that  we  can  scarcely  as  yet  ap- 
preciate it.^  magnitude,  or  iuiiy  enjoy 
its  poetical  aspects.  Perhaps  it  may  l»e 
that  Italy  independent,  prosperous,  and 
happy,  will  lose  somewhat  of  its  poetk 
charm  ;  but  the  realization  of  its  hopes, 
and  its  fulfilment  of  the  aspiration  of 
so  mnny  great  minds  should  only  en- 
conra^jo  the  ])oet  to  wander  still  far- 
ther east,  and  find  other  lands,  whose 
ideas  aie  still  nnfiilfilled,  that  will  afford 
him  an  eztemal  lifis  typifying  that  of 
his  own  soul.  He  may  penetrate  to  the 
sublimr  spectacles  of  the  East,  and  find 
repose  in  the  conflict  of  man  with  the 
wild-bcast  world — in  the  great  tragedies 
which,  even  in  this  age,  there  assert  the 
existence  of  Qumeasared  powm — and  in 
the  beneficent  away*  of  1I  organic- 
tioD  tprm  teeming  myriads  of  people. 
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THE  CHAiiCE  BLESSING. 

BT  TBI  BOX.  MBfl.  KOBtOV. 

TwAS  llm  first  of  cold  Spring  momiz^ 
That  liad  kmdneas  ia  iU  look: 
And  my  way,  in  Lcmdoa  mmahliifl^ 
To  the  garden  stiali^t  I  took : 

For  HtB  hopo  of  hiirmliwB  pkasQiet 

Tit  for  lives  wiUl  dreary  houi^ 
Soothing  to  tormented  spirits-^ 
Childxeii,  bizd%  and  early  flowen, 

LoBc  the  garden;  few  the  blosstans; 
8cant  the  foliage  on  the  trees  ; 
Stinted  in  their  fresher  ^wing 
By  the  soot-encimibursjil  breeze  ; 

lint  i  marked  a  rosy  in&nt, 
And  I  watched  it  for  a  while, 
T/Kilring  ont  at  earthly  sondune 
Wiih  a  glad  cekstial  aniile ; 

With  a  look  as  llioqgh  so  aonbw 
Gloomed  within  this  wodd  of  stdfe, 

J*ut  all  suriiniora  must  come  brightlyi 
like  this  dawning  one  of  life. 

*'Surc,"  I  said,  that  smile  beholdiqg 
*'So  the  blessed  aiigeb  gaze, 
WiUi  dear  Joy  that  knows  no  shadow 
In  tiieiir  worid  cf  cloudless  rays." 

And  I  blest  the  happy  creature, 
And  I  prayed— «  Oh,  God  of  heaven  I 
May  thto  wodd  ne'er  blight  and  darken 
Loc^  aerane  which  Thoa  hast  given : 

*  May  Tliy  holy  angels  guard  it 
Through  all  hours  of  joy's  eeUjpisep 
And  in  age  that  smile  still  tremble 
SofUy  round  the  dying  lips  I" 

So — thiiH  musing — still  I  h'ngerod, 
Slackening  yet  my  onward  pace; 
For  I  thought  no  babe  had  ever 
Such  a  sweet  attractiyo  fiioe ; 

Till  I  turned — and  aslced  what  mother 
Bore  that  earthly  angel-child  f 
And  the  nurse  looked  up  and  answered-^ 
(While  again  the  baby  smiled:) 

Said  it  was  the  youngest  darling 
Of  a  house  I  knew  IhU  well ^ 

And  I  found  that  my  chance  Mmmimt^ 
On  my  Blanche  s  baby  fell  I 

^  "The  bonny  hosM  of  Airliflb** 
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PASSING  EVENTS:  THE  PE 

Tab  great  Peace  ministers  of  Earopo 
tloi  jeer  are  ita  aeveni  nuniakeia  of 

finance.   The  boat  hope  of  peace  liea  in 

the  feeling,  wliich  is  everywhere  gain- 
ine  ground,  that  fiimncial  retrenchment 
15  necessary.    Tho  world  is  not  at  war, 
md  yet  the  world  is  piymg  war  prices 
to  its  ▼ariona  govenuneatk  In  fiance, 
Aosfai^  and  Ptaaaia,  giga&tic  anniea 
am  davouiing  the  substance  of  the 
conntn.',  nt  nn  infirdinate  and  incredible 
rate ;  and  England,  at  the  cost  of  mil- 
lions upon  niillious,  is  ajtsing  herself 
m,  inmlnezahle  armour.    The  liberal 
ptttf  all  OT«r  the  Ckmtinent  ia  begmning 
to  rebel  against  the  monstrous  wastv; 
of  the  wealth  of  nations  which  this 
state  of  things  entiiils.    Threo  yeara 
ago  all  EiiTopo  Ktarted  to  it.s  leet,  and 
Miion  after  nation  was  compelled  to 
pqwze  &r  ooDisioiia  and  tnxnixltak  the 
alarm  of  irhich  is  happily  dying  away. 
Hiia  year  opena  with  a  deeided  leaction. 
The  generous  idea  of  a  common  treaty 
of  disarmament  has  not,  indeed,  been, 
aiU,  perhaps,  never  will  ba  realized. 
Bit  if  there  haa  been  no  common  con- 
Mt  on  the  part  of  GoTemmenta  to 
i^Iax  suspicion  and  prepaiatlone,  at 
least  there  has  been  a  common  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  people  to  do  so. 
Let  us  do  the  French  Executive — whose 
Witless  policy  is  the  cause  of  much 
aaxiety  to  the  Continent— the  Joatice  of 
confessing  that  they  have  ahown  ngna  of 
returning  to  a  better  temper,  by  submit- 
ting their  budgets  fiiirly  to  the  criticism 
of  a  national  assembly.    Wo  wish  they 
had  done  more.    Though  the  effective 
iknogthof  thearmy  is  to  be  diminished, 
tli0frareetiaifttea,andthenaTaleatiniateB 
this  year  are  hi^^er  than  usual,  and  the 
French  artillery  and  na\'T  have  yet  to  be 
or^Lzed  at  an  enormous  expense.  On 
other  hand,  the  current  of  public 
<9wniou  in  Friiuco  is  setting  strongly, 
ttvebelieve,  in  the  direction  of  peace 
«»d  of  economy.  Kor  muat  the  activity 
m  the  French  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
be  taken  for  moie  than  it  ia  worth.  It 


.CE  MI2S»IST£BS  OE  EU1K)PE 

is  not  a  proof  of  arrt^re  pen^ee  on  the 
part  of  the  French  £ni])i  re.  All  maritinie 
powers  are  involved  juat  at  present  in 
extraordinary  expenditure,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  our  old  weapons  of  maritime 
warfare  appeal*  to  be  of  little  us(?  either 
for  offence,  or  for  defence,  and  we  are 
groping  in  the  dark  for  new  onea.  Forte, 
guns^  uipe,  haveali  to  be  rebuilt  on  the 
bteat  method  known,  and  every  week 
some  new  f:irt  is  discovered  or  publislied, 
some  new  and  expensive  experience  ac- 
quired, which  falsihes  our  previous  calcu- 
lationa.   For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if 
there  waa  a  practical  limit  to  the  power 
of  artillery.  Scieiitific  men  now  seem  to 
think  that  there  may  bo  none.   With  the 
introduction  of  the  euil  system  in  our 
manufacture  of  guua  a  new  and  wonderful 
era  has  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Aimstrong  cannon  could  be  oonatraoted 
of  any  size,  to  bum  any  quantity  of 
powder,  the  only  limit  being  when  the 
coiled  wrought-iron  itself  iM'^.'iii'^  to  molt 
in  the  intense  white-heat  wkicli  the 
ignition  of  the  clmi'ge  generates.  The 
experiments  of  the  liiat  month  at  Shoe- 
bujyness,  ahow  that  no  veaael  hitherto- 
launched  or  conceived  can  resist  the 
impact  of  the  shot  which  could  b;  hurlwl 
against  her,  and  forte  renssume  their 
ancient  superiority  over  shipp.  Unfor- 
tunately, costly  probleius  still  remain  to 
be  aolroil  How  to  oonatroct  an  iron 
navy  which,  if  not  impx^able  to  mon* 
ater  guns,  may  yet  be  aerviceable  for  the 
use  of  the  liitdi  seas,  and  how  best  to 
mount  the  lie<iviest  ordnance  on  tliat 
iron  navy,  aro  questions  of  whoso  solu- 
tion engineera  need  not  despair,  but  at 
the  coat  of  adving  which  the  countiy 
may  well  ahudder.    It  may  not  be  ne» 
cessary  for   self-preservation   tliat  wo 
should  turn  out  a  ilutiUa  of  Warrinr^  or 
Gloires;  but  at  the  \QTy  best  wc  shall 
have  to  cut  down  and  case  our  old 
wooden  ahips,  and  to  manufiwtnre  float- 
ing batteries,  which  may  be  capable  of 
engaging  a  Mimitor  or  a  Men^mac  with 
hopca  of  anccesfc   'What  we  do  Fnmoe 
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must  do,  and  vice  versa.  The  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world  seem  con- 
demned to  a  sjicndtlirift  race  against 
one  another.  The  proapect  is  not  a 
diMifiil  ODe,  and  it  aeems  bounded  by 
no  vinble  hormm. 

The  Gonndatioii,  as  we  have  hinted, 
conmsts  in  this  :  that  the  Liberals  of 
Euro]K'  are  allowing  signs  of  a  dispod- 
tiou  to  remonstrate  against  their  financial 
bnrdeDS.   The  liberal  party  in  Prussia 
fle  not  imemible  to  Bttionel  hoaoat,  or 
to  national  dangers,  yet  they  bare  oom- 
pelled  their  reactionary  Government  tn 
retrench.    Retrenchment  is  the  order  of 
the  day  with  France  as  v  eil  as  ^ITls^^ia  ; 
and  for  the  £rst  occasion,  during  many 
yem,  the  budget  of  an  igiigK^l*  Chan- 
edlor  of  the  £ccheqw  hai  oaUed  fortb 
a  sUent^  bat  almoft  nnirersal,  feeling 
that  onr  expenditnro  must  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  its  present  footing.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  a  long  time,  lias  boen  of 
that  opinion.  Annnally  he  makes,  with 
impunity,  to  the  Hoiae  oi  CommoDa^  the 
somewhat  nngnuaoaa  inaumattion,  that 
it  i?  tlsey,  not  he,  who  are  responsible 
tci  the  oountr}'  for  the  extravagance  of 
national    ndniinistration.     Tlie  reason 
that  he  makes  it  with  impunity  is,  that 
St  18  toAonibly  trna  When  lie  hut  eame 
into  office,  he  prodaimed  hiaTiews  upon 
the  subject  of  rctMnehnent  too  loudiy 
to  please  either  his  own  constif-^nifq,  or 
the  public.    It  was  a  time  of  panic  and 
of  unrest.    Everywhere  we  were  forti- 
lying,  arming,  volunteering.    The  mo> 
meat  wm  iU-cboaen  finr  an  boniihr  on 
the  blessings  of  economy.    Mr.  Glad, 
stone  was  driven  into  his  shell,  and  over 
eince  lias  acquiesced,  with  reluct nnf^e.  in  a 
financial  outlay,  wliich  the  enthunmsm 
and  anxiety  of  Englishmen  demanded, 
bat  vhidh,  in  eonmron  mUh,  Hie  Han- 
Chester  school,  he  conaiden  «  fiaanenl 
waste.    Indirectly  he  is  taMhing  the 
public  io  bp — what  it  never  yet  has  been 
— startled  at  the  snros  it  yearly  s|^ds. 
It  has  been  of  late  the  misfortune  of 
llie  Manehester  achool  to  iigure  the 
eanae  of  eereral  noble  piinciplea  ubieh 
they  would  be  glad  to  serve.  Mr. 
Oladstone   does  not   belong   to  the 
Mencheater  eohool,  bat  he  haa  a  ^na. 


grasp  on  several  political  truths,  whicli 
are  older  than  any  school  of  the  kind. 
TliP  most  important  for  our  purpose  is, 
Uiat  nations  cannot  ])e  frightened  into 
peace  by  the  awn  dang  of  amuL  WelMpe 
that  the  day  will  never  oome  -when  Eng- 
land viH  measure  a  nation's  strei^h  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  military  establish- 
ments. INfr.  Gladstxjne's  love  of  \ymce  is 
the  true  key  to  his  finance.  Btrao^  to 
say,  the  foci  does  not  make  him  themoa 
populaz;  Politieal  opponents  hanre  aiade 
it  a  reproach  and  a  burden  to  bim,  and, 
tlianks  to  the  unfair  clamour  of  a  certam 
portion  of  the  educated  classe.**,  wlio  en- 
joy the  excitement,  without  sufTtring 
from  tlie  miseries  of  war,  even  tlie  dji- 
^valxoaa  Mi,  Gladsbme  haa  been  popularly 
rnpToagnted  aa  a  wcaahippag  at  the  ehnae 
of  Cotton. 

Tlie  great  Budget  of  18G0  has  left 
behind  it  aluminous  trail  that  irradiates 
all  its  authoi^s  later  financial  feats. 
It  may  be  considered  aa  the  inangui' 
turn  of  a  new  fiaacttal  policy ;  the  finaa- 
cial  policy  of  PMce.  The  Budgets  of 
18G0  and  1861  are  parts  and  parcels  of 
it  ;  antl  tlie  niiiopenny  income-tax  that 
we  are  now  yiaying  is  in  reality  the  in- 
terest of  liie  investments  made  by  ui  in 
1660,  ^duch  are  to  be  Mtmned  to  at 
before  long  in  oUier  waya.  The  full 
eil^ts  of  the  French  treaty  cannot  be 
realized  for  many  years.  Enough,  how- 
ever, lias  l>een  shown  to  satisfy  its  that 
the  speculation  was  safe  and  lucrative 
beyond  our  hopes.  Xa  the  flfat  plaa^ 
a  gsaenl  attmidaa  haa  been  given  to 
commerce  by  tha  leaoYal  of  injurioos 
restraints  from  several  branches  of  trade. 
In  the  second  p!ae(.',  the  consumption  of 
articles  on  which  the  duty  was  only 
Ughteued,  has  increased  so  far  aa  ta 
leimbnae  the  revenue  &r  the  temporary 
aaetifiee  which  ParliaBient  wisely  made. 
These  benefita  have  made  themselves 
8ensil>ly  felt  in  spite  of  many  causes 
which  iiave  tended,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  to  decrease  the  consuming 
powers  of  the  oenntxy.  Binoe  th»  ^ 
of  Septombar  intha  laat  year  we  have 
leceivBd  no  cotton  from  America ;  and,  as 
we  are  dependent  on  the  Southern  States 
lor  BU>ie  than  two-thiide  of  om  eBti» 
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mpply,  the  blow  whicli  our  cotton-trade 
Im  received  can  better  be  imaginefl  thnn 
described.  At  Liverpool,  in  the  spring  of 
18G1,  the  priee  of  Uplands  and  Mobile 
cotton  ranged  from  about  b^d.  to  T\d.  per 
pooad.  The  pieaent  price  fttliTeipooL  is 
wkAj  doable.  Besides  the  crisis  in  the 
cotton-trade,  onr  American  market  has 
raffercd  eonsiderably  inothf^r,  though  less 
important,  particnlars.  To  crovm  all,  the 
harvest  of  last  autumn,  though  not  d«)ti- 
deiit  in  qiuntity,  smaU,  and  biead 
in  eoDseqiienoe  was  not  mndi  cheaper 
ftan  it  was  in  1860.  In  spite  of  aH 
this,  both  our  national  trade  and  crax 
national  revenue  have  felt  the  assistance 
of  the  beneficent  reforms  canied  out 
bj  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden.  In 
tie  year  just  ended,  as  compared  with 
ite  predecessor,  we  parted  with  three 
important  items  of  revenue.  We  gave 
np  a  penny  of  the  income-tax  f -  r  tliree- 
quarters  of  a  year.  "We  almli.slied  the 
pi^er  duty  when  six  mouths  of  the  year 
had  nm  oat  We  did  not  eigoy,  thirdly, 
in  1861-62,  the  advantage  we  denved  in 
1860-61  from  shortening  the  time  of  the 
malt  credils.  The  rcventie  of  1861-G2, 
miplit,  therefore,  reasonably  be  expected 
to  tall  short  of  the  revenue  of  1 860-61  \j 
flw  amount  of  these  three  losses  which 
m  eatimflted  together  at  8,637,0001 
lutead  ot  thip,  it  only  ftll  ahovt  hj 
^K>9,000i.  The  difference  was  made  up 
by  increased  returns  from  those  branches 
of  trade  which  had  l)een  relieved  by  the 
measures  of  1860.  The  revenue,  there- 
im,  haa  lieneilted  thia  jott  to  the 
ixtent  of  no  leea  than  1,888,0001  bj 
Hr.  Gladatone'a  great  budget  of  two 
ypaTN  ar^n.  Tt  would  be  no  slight  thing 
even  it  ail  that  had  been  flone  was  merely 
to  lighten  the  taxation  ot  the  country 
vilhoat  ledncing  the  income  of  the 
Qovenunetti.  Hot  the  incmam  of 
lafOme  impliea  alao  a  magnificent  im- 
provement of  international  trade.  In 
the  six  month"  preeerliTirr  the  treaty, 
the  exports  of  iintiah  produce  from  the 
Ignited  Kingdom  to  France  amounted  in 
ydoe  to  2,196,0001  In  the  eorreepond- 
ing  mx  monthly  from  September  to 
FpVruary  laal^  the  period  gi?en  by  the 
iiewwt  refean^  tha^  hid  riaan  to 


6,091,000/,   Fran  September  to  Feb- 

mary  in  the  year  1859-GO,  out  exports 
of  woollens  and  worsteds  to  the  same 
conntiy  were  l.'i4,000/.  From  Septem- 
ber to  February  last,  they  had  mounted 
to  1,181,00011  TbiKB,  the  eflfedr  of  the 
gnat  bfodget  haa  been  to  ereate  almost  a 
new  branch  of  commerce.  Communica- 
tion and  interconrse  between  the  two 
countries  have  developed  in  proportion. 
The  post-olhce  autlK)rities  report  that^ 
inatead  of  an  average  innroaae  of  finir 
per  cent  in  the  ktteia  carried  aeroaa  the 
channel,  theie  has  been  an  increaae  of 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  last  year.  If 
these  things  have  been  done  in  the 
green  wood,  what  shiiU  be  done  in  the 
dry  ?  If  a  year  of  commercial  distress 
and  panie  haa  bone  aoah  fiiut,  to  wImI 
WKj  we  not  look  forward  in  future  yean 
of  prosperity  and  sunshine !  "  The 
history  of  the  French  treaty  " — said  its 
author,  on  a  recent  occasion,  with  justi- 
liablu  pride — *•  I  may  now  venture  to 
^  say,  ia  written  in  tiie  hiatoiy  of  the 
^  worid.  The  commerce  between  theee 
"  two  great  ooitnlriea  is  at  last  sboat  to 
*'  approach  a  scale  pomething  like  wbnt 
"nature  intended  it  to  be."  Such  aro 
the  earliest  consequences  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy.  Instead  of  a  mailed 
glove,  he  hoida  cat  to  the  reet  of  the 
world  ft  richly  laden  band.  England, 
strong  as  she  seems  when  she  is  brist- 
ling with  cannon,  is  stronger  still  as  the 
emporium  of  the  world.  The  French 
treaty  is  then  a  noble  contribution  to 
tiie  defencea  of  the  coontEy— a  financial 
meaaoie  worthy  of  a  gnat  Peaoe-minia- 
ter* 

Thi.s  rear's  Budget  is  not  much  more 
than  part  of  the  tail  of  the  tinmicial 
comet  of  1860.  There  was  very  little 
to  be  made  of  onr  estimated  and  doabt- 
fblBmpIoB  of  150,0001;  but,  like  a  aldl. 
M  fiOi^jniQi^  Mx.  Gladstone  has  mansiged 
to  ]>erform  an  incredible  number  of  little 
feats  out  of  this  diminutive  balance. 
The  alcoholic  tests,  wliich  gave  so  much 
trouble  to  ourselves^  and  so  much  vexa- 
tion to  the  Rvnchy  are  aimi^ified  bj 
being  reduced  to  two  in  number.  The 
practical  result  will  be,  that  all  Bur- 
gandicB  and  Ckreta  will  come  in  at  « 
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uniform  duty  of  one  shilling  tlic  gallon, 
winio  the  brandied  wines  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Madeira  growth  vnXl 
pay  the  higher  taiiif  of  hatf-a^siown. 
The  hop  duty  is  also  aboliahed — a  fitful 
and  fickle  tax,  which  never  could  bo 
estimated  with  accuracy  beforehand,  and 
whicli  hail  tha  additional  disadvantage 
of  being  au  unpopular  agricultural  bur- 
den. Sontoiy  to  the  deludve  expecta- 
tions which  are  at  present  making  glad 
the  hearts  of  the  hop-growei-s,  tho 
amount  of  the  tax  will  go  into  the  pocket 
of  the  lar«^e  brewers,  and  ultimately 
return  to  tho  Kevenuo  in  the  sliape  of 
a  now  impost  which  is  to  be  levied  on 
hrowen'  Uoencea.  Thfeepenoe  per  hanel 
will  be  allowed  to  the  brewing  interest  as 
a  drawback  on  exported  beer — a  premium 
which  may  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  exportation,  and  a  consolation  to  tlie 
brewer.  Henceforward,  moreover,  beer 
will  he  **  preserved*'  sa  wall  as  game^  and 
private  individnab  he  prevented  tc<m 
poaching  on  the  privileges  of  Messrs. 
Barclay.  Around  those  minute  details 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exclie<iuc'r  arrayed 
a  multitude  of  shining  figures,  aofd  a 
silvery  list  of  sonorous  wordu  How- 
ever hairen  and  slight  the  theme,  Mr. 
Gladstone  never  fedls  upon  it  except  in 
a  spray  of  light  and  sound,  illuminated 
by  all  tho  colours  of  tho  rhetorical  ndn- 
bow.  Still  the  method  he  has  chosen, 
lifter  a  show  of  luminous  discus^iion  with 
himself,  for  spending  liis  questionable 
£urplus»  involves  no  political  principle. 
The  hop-growecs  of  ^ent  and  iSusse^ 
and  the  Burgundy  wine-merchants,  may 
be  left  in  peace  to  enjoy,  the  former  an 
imagmary,  the  latter  a  diminutive  gain. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  points  of  more 
general  importance  ahont  the  estimates 
of  this  year,  that  cannot  bo  left  with« 
out  comment  by  those  who  watch  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career,  as  a  liberal  financier 
and  peace-minister,  with  interest  and 
admiration. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  last  tiiree 
years,  Mr.  Gladstone  meets  the  House 
of  ("ommons  with  the  confession  of  a 
deficit.  In  1860-61  his  income  was 
below  both  hiti  estimated  and  his  actual 
expenditure :  that  is  to  say,  he  provided 


neither  for  what  he  did  spend  nor  for 
what  he  meant  to  spend.    The  same 
mishap  has  befallen  hioi  in  the  Isst 
year.   Tet  the  last  two  yearn  have  been 
remarkable  for  unparalleled  renussioiiB 
of  taxation.    Some  taxes  lie  has  flung 
away,  such  as  the  paper  duty.  With 
respect  to  some,  ho  has  been  content  to 
ciUai  his  bread  upon  the  watcra,  kuovviug 
that  he  cannot  find  it  again  for  many 
days.   More  than  four  millions  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  shape  of  repeals* 
Yet  a  third  time  he  appears  -with  a  set 
of  estimates  which  alluw    only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
meet  tho  extraordinary  casualties  of  flie 
coming  twelve  months.  Fifl^  aocidents 
may  intervene  to  rob  us  of  tlijs  halsnce. 
There  may  bo  a  famine,  a  war,  a  finan- 
cial crisis  in  Liverpool,  a  cotton  crisis  in 
Lancasliire.    Mexico  may  require  to  be 
invaded,  IScw  Zealand  to  bo  pacified, 
I^key  to  he  assisfced.   Besides  thii^ 
there  is  the  interminable  and  inexhans* 
tible  question  of  national  defences,  which 
is  likely  to  revive  -vvitli  n«nv  vigour,  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  of  mechani- 
cal invention.  liever  was  there  a  time  at 
which  it  was  less  safe  to  bnild  one's  hopes 
upon  an  nneventful  future.  TheAmeo- 
oanwar  alone  may  bo  a  cause  of  serious 
commercial  and  industrial  sufiering,  and 
make  a  difl'erenco  to  the  revtmuc  of  a 
vast  sum.    Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  saying   Uiut  wo  aro  passing 
through  an  exceptional  period.  What 
-^we  shonld  like  to  ask — is  bearing  the 
additional  strain  or  stress  of  tho  times, 
and  licjuidating  also  the  annual  interest 
of  these  returns  for  Mr.  (Gladstone's  in- 
vestment in  1860,  which  aro  delayed  by 
reason  of  the  bad  financial  seascnf 
Simply  the  Inoome'tax.  Anybody  who 
remembers  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's old  denunciations  of  tho  prin- 
ciple of  this  impost  v*-ill  see  at  a  glance 
that  his  views  on  tin'  subject  have  beeu 
couiiidcrably  modified.    It  is  not  cei^ 
tainly  by  accident  that  he  has  of  hit0 
thrown  the  whole  weight  of  taxation  on 
this  source  of  revenue.    He  no  longer 
regards  it  as  a  fountain  of  all  injustice. 
He  cruelly  destroys  in  committee  Mr. 
Hubbard's  2)rox>osal  to  readjust  it  oa 
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a  more  pqnitAble  basis.  Tlio  real  truth 
ml  explanation  is,  that  he  has  found 
n  n«e  for  it.  Ho  moans  to  employ  it  as 
an  iiiati-umciit  for  lowering  the  national 
dpeaditaxei  We  can  hardly  dmibt  hat 
tut  he  has  abandoned  in  deapair  his 
jngeet  of  presaching  down,  financial  ex- 
travagnTi^o.  He  sees  that,  ns  long  m 
Englishmen  '1^  Ti'>t  f-f]  that  tlu-y  aro 
taxed,  they  will  not  euro  about  admini- 
stiatiTO  economy.  An  able  writer  in 
the  SpeckUor  chaiges  him  with  an  in- 
dination  to  cov(  r  oTer  and  conceal  the 
eitravagance  of  (  lovernment  charge 
— we  say  it  with  submission — was  over 
so  unfoundi'd.  ^Ir.  Oladstonc'.s  jiurposo 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  Insteuil  of 
iii^iBg  to  diminish  the  legitimate  pain 
of  taxation,  it  is  almost  his  mission 
to  make  tho  mnf;t  of  Wc  are  not 
inclined  to  defend  the  income-tax  itself. 
Its  working  is  as  unjust  as  the  theory 
on  which  it  is  based  is  unintelligible. 
It  is  neither  a  property-tax,  nor  is  it  a 
tax  on  the  profits  of  property  firamed 
on  the  sound  principle  that  income  can 
only  be  measured  by  its  supposed  market 
Table,  hut  an  anomalous  teriium  quid 
springing  out  of  a  logical  cross-division 
between  tlie  two.  Eut  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  fayoor  of  it  from  the  point 
of  Tiew  of  a  Peace  ministar.  The  poorer 
classes,  who  are  not  represented  in  Par- 
liament, aro  not  directly  and  immediately 
touched  by  it.  As  a  i-ulo,  it  does  not 
iall  on  the  heads  of  a  multitude  who 
have  no  voice  iu  voting  it  In  virtue 
of  this  cNiacfceristic,  the  income-tax  is 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  C'onstitu- 
tion.  But,  above  all,  it  is  entirely  laid 
upon  those  classes  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  arbitrament  of  peace  and  war. 
The  expense  of  enormous  military  and 
iwvaltfsfcablishments  JSi,  Gladstone  has 
actually  contrired  to  throw  on  those 
who  clamour  most  for  them.  No 
"Wonder  that  ho  U  vl  finMnm  minister 
unpopular  with  tiie  iij  i  '  r  classes  and 
professional  men.  l  or  all  that,  it  is 
diflScolt  to  say  that  ho  is  not  the  minister 
ofPeacMB. 

In  his  anxiety  to  liberate  the  trade  of 
the  country  from  the  incubus  of  war 
chugofl^  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  finds  a 


justification  for  the  unusual  and  dan- 
gerous plan  ho  has  adopted,  of  relyinpj 
on  extraordinary  incoming's  to  help  him 
through  ordinary  expenses  For  the 
last  tlnree  years  we  have  borrowed  largely 
from  the  floating  balances  in  the  Ex« 
cheqner.  Two  millions  alone,  or  nearly 
two  millions,  hare  Ivn-n  obtained  from 
malt  credits,  and  Spain  luis  paid  oOO, 000/, 
of  a  long-standing  debt  In  all  wo  have 
had  six  millions  and  a  half  of  imusual 
resources.  We  can  only  explain  the 
perfect  tranquillity  with  wliidi  Mr. 
(dadstone  applies  these  windfalls  to  the 
papnent  of  the  expenditure  nf  the  year, 
upon  the  theory  wo  havo  suggested 
above.  In  reuluy,  if  ho  takes  advan- 
tage of  a  loan  ftom  the  Exchequer  t» 
remit  or  repeal  taxei^  he  is  remitting  or 
repealing  taxes  on  a  speculation,  trusting 
to  tlie  income-tax  to  keep  him  above 
water,  until  the  proceeds  of  increased 
consumption  begin  to  drop  in.  It  is 
natural  that  he  should  bo  proud  of  his 
achievements,  as  he  sees  tax  after  tax 
fall  from  the  poor  man  like  scales.  His 
version  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Syd- 
ney Smith  is  accurate  and  just  "There 
"were  taxes,"  gays  Mr.  Gladstone,  "on 
"  the  raw  material ;  now  there  are  no 

taxes  on  raw  material  There  wero 
"  taxes  on  every  fresh  value  added  to  it 
**  by  the  industry  of  man  ;  now  there  are 
"no  taxes  on  the  fresh  valu(>  adfh-d  to  it 
"  by  the  in<histry  of  man.  There  were 
''taxes  on  the  sauce  wluch  pampers 
''man's  appetite;  now  there  is  no  tax 
"on  sauce,  and  man  may  pamper  his 
"appetite  as  ho  pleases.  There  wero 
"taxes  on  the  drug^  that  restored  him 
"to  health;  now  there  is  no  tax 
"on  dmcfs,  and  he  may  get  well  as 
"  quickly  iis  he  can.  There  were  taxes 
"  on  the  i>oor  man's  salt ;  now  that  salt 
"  is  free.  Then  were  taxes  on  the  rich 
«  man's  spice;  nowthatspiceis  free.  Thero 
"  were  taxes  on  the  brass  nails  of  the 
"  coffin  ;  now  these  brass  nails  are  free. 

There  wero  taxes  on  the  ribamls  of  tho 
"  bride — she  winds  up  the  procession — 
"  and  her  ribands  ako  are  free.'*  Eveiy 
relaxation  of  indirect  taxation ;  evei^r 
laudable  effirt  to  abstain  from  increas- 
ing the  funded  deb^  is  accompanied  by 
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a  corresponding  haul  upon  the  rope  of 
the  income-tax,  whick  plajs  the  part  that 
it  did  in  1842.  Mr.  Gladstone  bold* 
cn  in  hopoa  tliAft  we  shall  have  boon  in> 
duced  to  economize  in  the  matt^  of 
expeiLses  before  any  casualty  occurs.  If 
nothing  liappens  to  cause  unnatural  de- 
pression ou  the  rtiveuue,  tlie  strain  on 
that  tmpupolar  boiden  irill  in  a  year  or 
ao  be  li^^ened  by  inconungi  from  our 
growing  trade  wxtib  fDUMse.  Perhaps 
when  tJ^at  time  comes — as  come  it  must 
— Mr.  niad.stone  will  again  endeavour  to 
spend  wiiat  he  receives  in  repealing  and 
remitting  indirect  duties.  In  all  pro- 
bability be  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  oo, 
for  there  is  a  kind  of  tadt  understand- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the 
public,  that  nincpcncc  in  the  pound  is 
not  to  Uj  a  permanent  infliction.  A 
jear  or  two  more  of  it,  and  the  cry  for 
xetrenchnient  will  oome  horn,  the  upper 
doflMSB  themselvee  ;  though,  the  growing 
oonstmiptive  power  of  the  ooimtry  will 
tend  year  by  year  to  make  indirect  tax- 
ation less  oueronB  and  more  productive. 

While  Mr.  Gladstone  is  endeavouring 
to  beguile  us  into  sparing  our  own 
pockete,  H.  FonM  is  employed  in  jmuip 
ing  Uie  extnmigant  outlay  of  the  Im« 
perial  Government  of  France.  Simnl- 
taneoiisly  with  the  appearance  of  the 
ijiglish  and  French  Irndgeta,  a  tinancial 
battle  between  the  EiXucutive  and  the 
people  has  been  waging  in  FAuaia» 
Ihe  PRiaaian  army  is  an  ovei>grown 
and  imwieldy  force,  destined  to  be 
a  melancholy  instance  of  the  truth, 
that  dispropcjrtioiiatc  military  establish- 
meutii  aro  a  source  of  weakn^s,  not 
of  strength,  to  a  nation.  A  aysteni 
of  ahiftiag  ''credits^  similar  to  that 
80  long  in  use  in  France,  has  enabled 
the  King  and  his  ministers  to  hand  over 
to  tlie  !NIinistry  of  T\"ar  sums  of  money 
wliieh  belonged  to  other  de[)artments  ; 
uixd,  ill  spito  of  a  duhcit,  William  I.  was 
mad  enough  to  dream  of  adding  fifty 
thousand  men  to  the  amy,  and  seven 
million  tlialcrs  to  the  annual  debt  The 
late  cabinet  yiroposed  to  find  the  ways 
and  means  for  tliis  notable  scheme  by 
increasing  the  income-tax  a  fourth, 
and  taxing  still  moce  highly  certain 


necessary  articles.  But  at  the  kst 
elections  tiie  FoHathriU  party  raised 
a  TiolBnt  opposition  thnmghout  PkasHn 
to  the  project   Twenty-fi^e  per  sent 

additional  income-tax,  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  additional  on  the 
and  butcher  taxes,  is  an  extraf^rdinary 
and  oppressive  burdeu,  to  winch  the 
people  under  no  didunataiioes  would 
snbmlt  without  murmur.  At  this  juno* 
ture  it  seems  monstrous  to  inflict  it  fat 
the  mere  purpose  of  making  an  addition 
to  the  army  which  is  not  wanted,  and 
agaimit  which  the  feeling  of  all  cUs&us 
except  the  military  court  clique  has  been 
decisively  pronounced.  A  natuial  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Ihe  Prussian 
Ministry  and  their  Corporal  King  to  sur- 
render military  estiiimt^  s  to  the  amount 
of  3,700,000  tlial  rs  ai  counts  for  the 
tenacity  with  wiiicii  they  adhered  to 
their  proposal  in  the  teeth  of  an  advene 
▼ote  ii  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
prospeet  of  an  ominous  general  election 
has  conquered  their  resolution,  and 
given  the  battle  to  the  htuids  of  the 
Keformers.  Von  der  Heydt^  who  holds 
the  finance  portfolio  in  the  ultniFCoDp 
servatiTe  Cabinet^  has  at  last  been  drimn 
on  the  European  stage  in  an  uncon- 
genial character  of  an  unwilling  Peace 
minister.  Tn  a  letter  BurreptitiouBly 
taken  from  his  oflice,  and  published  in 
the  uewspaj>erd,  lie  is  found  one  morning 
pioGlaiming  the  Tirtues  of  retBdnchneat 
in  the  ears  of  his  ooQeogue  for  war, 
M.  Von  Roon.  As  yet  all  additional 
taxes  tbnt  liavc  been  levied  in  Pinissia 
have  invariably  been  levied  for  the  War 
department,  which  has  swallowed  up  its 
own  share  of  ordinaxy  taxes^  to  say  OO' 
thing  of  the  sharea  of  other  d^wt^ 
menta,  whieh  hare  been  obliged  to  sfaBfi 
in  consequence.  No  more  can  ^^e  ex- 
tracted from  these  latter  ;  and,  if  the 
additional  taxes  are  cut  off,  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  tlie  bureau  of  war  nuiit 
economise.  Kot  merely  is  there  no  sor> 
pla%  but  there  is  an  a&ual  deficit  to  be 
met.  The  reoigaiiiation  of  the  lan<i- 
tax  will,  in  time,  be  a  fruitful  sotirce 
of  increased  reroipts  undt^r  that  head, 
winch  may  serve  to  lighten  the  pressure 
on  the  exiehequcr.   But  time  mastfiiat 
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ckp?o  :  ;iiitl  tho  float  inc^debt of  the  public 
treasury  will  inevitably  be  increaiied  iii 
order  to  cover  the  current  expenses  ia 
wlneli  it  finds  itaaU^  fliis  bpruig  and 
suimntji;  involved. 

Tind  Ministry  have  swaUowed  the  leek, 
and  are  ready  to  graut  the  concession, 
which,  according  to  ^I.  Von  dcr  licydt, 

ihe  foi-ce  of  circumtitauctid  iiiipeiioutily 
dmadflb"   We  wiah  we  oonld  believe 
tliilToii  dor  Heydt  had  becxmie  a  Peace 
minister  upun  anything  bat  compukion. 
It  is  trao  that  wc  frequently  do  iiyustiee 
to  Trussian.  statesmen,  from,  a  want  of 
ability  to  understand  the  extmui-dinary 
court  atmoBpheie  with  which  they  are 
fommded,  and  to  which  the  balk  of 
the  Prussian  people^  till  the  last  few 
years,  have  btion  a(!custoined  to  defer. 
Von  der   Heydt,  however,   has  gone 
thruugli  more  political  variations  than  is 
pciuiitled  even  to  lliianciertiy  that  most 
jfanUe  daas  of  politidens.   When  the 
mt  of  tlie  Mauteuffcl  Ministiy,  m  the 
attunn  of  1858,  ilropped  like  rotten 
pears  from  office,  M.  Von  der  lleydt, 
with  arithmetical  nung  fn/id,  managed  to 
teiaui  \uA  place  upon  llie  tree.  The 
aiusterial  crieie  of  this  y^  did  not 
duike  him  down^  and,  ae  he  hae  held 
i  vi  n-  shade  of  opinion  by  tm*ns,  it  is 
difficult  to  siy  what  will  end  his  tenure 
of  power.     JStill,  ho  ia  a  free-trader,  and 
a  liberal  l^y  birth  and  training ;  and 
there  coji  be  little  queiitiuu  but  that  ho 
■kmanagee  the  national  finanoee  with 
WMwteiAle  talent  Hie  pvLbfished  let- 
t«  is  a  token  that  the  moderate  Be- 
fcnners  have  won  a  distinct  \nctory, 
and  driven  the  reactionary  party  fiom 
thdr  ground.    The  King,  overcoming 
fte  native  prejudices  of  a  martinel^  has 
aadeBed  the  prognunme  of  retrench- 
aent  with  a  feeble  protest  in  favour  of 
leaintaining  the  military  strength  of 
Prussia  intact.    It  rt*niaim<  to  bo  seen 
whether  the  Liberals  will  be  contented. 
Certainly  they  ought  not  to  bo  so,  until 
fte  budgets  are  regularly  and  properly 
mbniitted  to  them  i^  detail    A  nation 
can  hardly  be  said  to  tax  itaelf  which 
is  ol)liged  to  vote  its  budgets  in  a  lump ; 
and  a  people's  right  of  self- taxation  is 
bused  on   their  instincta   of  self-pre- 


servation. Prussia  is  entitled  to  ask  that 
a  Prussian  king  will  not  log  behind  a 
Freudi  Emperor  in  useful  and  necessary 
leforme.  Yon  der  Heydt^e  maniftato 
is  silent  on  this  important  subject  of  the 
budgets.  Moderate  and  orderly  as  are 
the  liberals  of  Prussia,  ndnisterial  silence 
on  this  point  will  vitiate  in  their  eytjs 
the  ministerial  coucessious  made  upon 
the  leet  The  histoiy  of  1862  sh0W% 
indeed,  what  a  baieancratio  QoTemment 
can  do  which  is  determined  to  tamper 
with  the  national  elections.  But  1 802  is  a 
happier  year  for  the  friends  of  order  and 
of  prugn^  ;aud  we  may  safely  predict  for 
the  constitutional  party,  firsts  electoal 
ancceeB,  and  afterwaida  political  tzinmpli. 
For  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  on  the 
battle-field  of  finance  that  despotinn  ia 
finally  defeated. 

There  is  only  one  coimtry  in  Emope 
whose  financial  embarrassments  are  not 
xatlier  a  leliitf  to  the  friends  of  Peaea 
Fortunately  tho  finanoBa  of  that  countiy 
arr  looking  better  than  they  did.  We  have 
iiad  an  in4§^t,  during  the  la^^t  month, 
into  tho  financied  health  of  the  sick  man 
of  Turlcey.  Fuad  Pasha  has  undertaken 
to  leakuEe  the  eqailibriam  of  the  Torkiak 
■bodgetat  and  to  tie  tiie  Peace  miniater  of 
Conatantinople.  The  financial  debility  of 
Turkey — if  ,  it  exists — has  not  been 
caused  so  much  by  heavy  loans,  or 
inordinate  taxation,  as  liy  the  miserable 
system  on  which  the  taxes  aie  colleuted, 
and  by  the  patriaichal  tendeneiea  of  an 
amoiona  Saltan,  who  is  fortonately  dead. 
It  is  now  scarcely  eight  yei^  since  the 
balance  between  tlv  expenses  and  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  were  iirst  dis- 
turbed. The  Crimean  War  rendered  it 
necessary,  for  the  first  time,  to  appeal  to 
public  ciedit  in  Eniope.  Even  now,  the 
total  floating  debt  of  the  treasury  is  not 
more  than  18,285,000/.,  of  which  half  is 
reprt-sented  by  the  paper-money  in  circu- 
lation at  Constantinople  ;  the  other  half 
consists  of  loans,  obtained  at  heavy  loss 
andonthemoatu^jnatteEma.  Goiuwa]^ 
enongh,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
paper  coincides  with  that  of  admini- 
strative reform.  Certain  delays  took 
place  in  the  collection  of  tho  revenue, 
which  were  due  solely  to  the  admini- 
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strative  changes  intrrxluced  at  the  imw 
Uirougbout  the  ernpiiu    The  Cabinet 
ma  compelled  to  meet  their  liabilitiee 
with  treoftury  bilb  and  notes^-a  step 
which  Turkey  has  contintially  repented, 
but  which  she  has  never  been  ablo  to 
rc^pviir.    Tlie  Oovomment  paper  ilocs 
not  circulate  in  the  pruviucea,  nor  is  it 
taken  Iqr  foreigti  meichant^  bo  tbal  the 
•  Constantixiople  money  market  has  no 
chance  of  recoTering  itaelt    On  the 
other  hnnd,  tlie  Tnonoy  ln:m<5  coniractod 
at  the  same  period  \v»Te  untortiuiatoly 
giiariinteed  to  the  (loveruineut's  ciiiditors 
by  making  over  to  them  in  advance 
the  cuneat  leTennes — a  ayBtem  which 
increased  the  embarrassments  of  the 
empire  from  day  to  day.    Fuad  Paslia 
is  able,  vigorous,   and   honest  He 
has  determined  prudently  upon  a  fo- 
reign loan,  which  will  enable  iiim  to 
pay  ofif  some  of  the  State  creditoxg  and 
to   recall  the  Constantinople  paper. 
The  Tarkish  loan  which  has  joat  been 
negotiated  in  London  gives  him  money, 
though  on  }iard  conditions ;  lor  Jie  has 
Ixjen   obliged  to  borrow  in  six  per 
cent  stock  at  G8.    This  and  increased 
taxation — for  Turkey  is  capable  of 
Bustiiiniiig  increased  taxation  to  a  con- 
siderable extent — will  restore  puTilie 
credit  and  financial  oirler  ;  and  the  most 
exorbitant  claims  of  State  pensioners 
and  creditors  will  l>e  paid  oil'  at  once. 
Tobaooo  11  to  be  subjected  to  an 
agrienltaial  impost^  which  will  not  be 
huge  enough  to  affect  its  cultivation.  Salt 
also  is  made  a  Goyernment  monopoly ; 
and,  as  in  Turkey,  the  salt-pits  belong 
to  the  (Tovemraent,  the  sale  of  salt  will 
be  tolerably  productive.    The  custom^ 
house  duties  are  to  be  reoiganized  on  a 
better  and  more  fertile  basia  Among 
other  things,  the  otlious  nnd  wasteful 
system  of  fanning  the  puldit)  revenues 
has  been  abolishod.    The  power  of 
making  separaUi  credits  and  issuii^ 
paper-money  will  hencef<»WDrd  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  miniflter,  who  thus 
becomes  tho  real  finance  minister  of 
Turkey,  nnd  one  of  the  Peace  ministers 
of  tho  world. 

If  any  members  of  the  old  English 
libeial  party  of  thirty  years  ago  still 
care  to  lemember  the  battle^siy  which 


led  them  to  victory,  thej-  may  turn  their 
eyes  upon  the  financial  movement  thav 
is  settings  like  a  wave,  thnmgh  Eniope— 
for  a  proof  of  the  universal  troth  of  the 
noble  maxim — that  Peace,  EetrencU- 
mcnt,  and  Reform,  go  liand-in-hand. 
Profaned  as  the  three  names  have  been 
by  charlatans,  or  over-zealous  partisans^ 
they  still  are  principles  whieh,  in  theie 
days  of  comparatiTe  liberty  and  pros- 
perity, are  as  vaHd  as  thirty  years  aga 
At  a  time  wlien  the  din  of  tlie  Cyclopc*! 
is  souTiding  through  the  world,  and  we 
arc  all  forging,  at  a  vast  outlay,  the  har- 
ness and  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember  them.  We 
do  not  say,  for  we  do  not  know,  that  we 
can  avoid  entering  on  the  terrible  rivalry 
in  expenditure  and  nrmaments  t<i  whicli 
wo  seem  eond<'nined  i)y  eirciimstancp*. 
^Vhat  would  aimast  inspire  a  doubt  as 
to  its  wisdom  would  appear  to  be  tiie 
difficulty  of  discorertng  where  it  is  to 
end.   The  fear  of  war  seems  likely  to 
cat  up  peace  before  war  comes.  "\Yhat- 
cver  he  the  sohition  of  tho  problem  liow 
to  combine  economy  and  safety,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  is  the  problem 
of  the  day.   We  belisYe  that  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Kxclie(iuer  is 
likely  as  any  man  to  solve  it  With 
liis  gorgeous  subtleties,  his  splendid 
rhetorical    fallacies,   and    his  hyper- 
classical  refinements,   ho   unites  the 
consummate  genius  of  a  financier  who 
is  capable  of  seeing  his  way  to  ^^r^t 
ends.    It  is  said  that  he  never  will  he 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  Hi^^ 
edueation  and  taste  may  render  him 
crotchety  on  many  questions  of  Reform, 
for  he  represents  both  the  virtues  and 
the  foibles  of  an  ecclesiastical  uniTenoly* 
What  he  will  be  it  is  accordingly  diffi- 
cult to  foretell ;  but  wo  know  this,  that 
he  is  already,  in  one  sena^  tho  leader  of 
the  liberal  party-* 

"  Hesperas,  , 
That  led  the  stany  van,  rode  brightest.** 

A  financial  policy  so  enlightened  and  so 
bmve  as  his^  ispavyigthe  way  for  suhstaii' 

ti.'il  progress.  Give  ns  Poace — give  ns 
lictrenchmentj — tho  Liberals  may  fairly 
say — and,  when  it  is  wanted,  if  ever  it 
is  wanted,  we  shall  know  how  to  take 
Kefoim* 
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TilE  BREWING  OF  TILE  AMERICAN  STORM. 
B7  SABBIR  HABTHTBAU. 


TiTE  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  fjrcatest  event  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  American  liepublic.  It 
•nilB  the  policy  of  oertain  paitiM  in  this 
eonntiy  to  ooneMl  tbe  importance  of  the 
hcit,  if  they  cannot  conceal  the  &et  it- 
self; hilt  not  the  less  will  wise  men 
now,  and  all  men  hereafter,  recognise  in 
the  event  of  April  16th,  1862,  the  clos- 
ing of  a  period  of  guilt  and  duiger,  and 
lihe  entzance  upon  one  of  genuine  npnb- 
Hwmiipn  In  the  fewest  words,  the  case 
is  this  : — ^The  District  of  Columhia,  a 
?pice  of  ten  miles  square,  is  the  only 
portion  of  territory  subject  to  the  Fede- 
nl  Government.  All  ike  people  of  the 
iroablie  are^  to  a  specified  extent,  the 
sODjecte  of  the  Federal  Gk)Vommcnt; 
but  the  inhabited  lands  are  under  State 
rale,  with  the  one  exception  of  this 
standpoint  for  the  National  Legislature 
and  Executive.  While  slavery  existed 
there,  it  was  a  national  institQtion;  now 
that  it  is  aboliahed  theie,  slavery  be- 
comes a  State  institution,  and  the  aar 
tional  fTOvemment  is  as  free  to  denounce 
and  condemn  it  m  the  government  of 
any  other  country.  One  more,  and  the 
gr^test,  of  the  few  powers  of  Christen- 
dom whidi  baye  been  reckoned  as 
datebolding  nations,  has  come  over  from 
the  wrong  side  to  the  right  The  same 
sort  of  people  who  would  have  called 
Luther's  Theses  a  piece  of  paper  with 
writing  on  it,  and  the  Ship-money  Con- 
taofeisy  a  qneefeioii  of  a  few  sldUings, 
may  now  point  oat  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  only  ten  miles  sqnaze^  and 
Ka  32. — TOL.  VL 


that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many 
slaves  in  it  as  formerly ;  but  not  the 
less  wiU  one  of  the  great  chapters  of 
histoiy  dose,  now  and  for  eTer,  at  the 
date  of  April  16th,  1862,  because  on 
that  day  the  American  repnblie  ceased 
to  be  a  slnveholding  power. 

For  the  sauio  reasons  that  the  magni- 
tude of  the  event  is  concealed  in 
England,  the  tokens  of  its  approach 
have  been  denied.  We  still  see  it  as- 
snmed  that  the  civil  war  in  America  was 
something  sudden,  nnex]>ected,  and  even 
absurd  and  revolting  in  its  needlessness. 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  it  -would  bo 
difficult  to  point  to  any  great  event  in 
histoiy  more  distinctly  and  confidently 
anticipated  hy  all  public  men  in  the 
country,  and  by  all  well-informed  ob- 
servers abroad.  From  George  "Washing- 
ton to  Abmham  Lincoln,  every  states- 
man has  seen  what  must  happen,  and 
has  done  his  part  in  bringing  on  the 
catastrophe ;  and,  aa  the  time  drew  near, 
persons  of  any  political  insight  knew 
and  said,  that  the  range  of  uncertainty 
lay  within  five  years.  If  the  disniption 
did  not  take  place  in  18.50,  it  must  in 
I860.  As  it  would  be  a  serious  falaiii- 
oation  of  history  to  say  that  the  eivil 
war  was  unnecessary,  sudden,  nnex- 
pected,  and  the  like,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  record  what  one  peison  can 
testify  to  the  contrary. 

Of  the  hrst  generation  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  the  republic,  four  (and  I 
believe  no  more)  were  Hving  vnien  !• 
was  in  the  United  States^  and  I  knew 
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them  all,  more  or  less.  They  were 
Madison,  Gallatin,  Chief  Justice 
MAiiaUALL,  find  the  venenihlc  Bisuop 
WuiTE.  Of  these  four,  three  were 
unquestionably  aware  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lepiiblie  depended  on  tlie 
eziinction  of  negro  slaveiy,  in  one  way 
or  another ;  and'no  one  of  them  saw  any 
probability  of  the  thing  being  done  in 
time.  Bishop  White — "  the  Bishop  of 
flU  &e  GhnieheS}"  as  lie  was  called — 
was  as  sensible  as  every  good  dergyman 
must  be  of  the  lavage  which  the  institu- 
tion of  skvery  was  making  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country ;  but  I  do  not  know 
what  ho  supposed  would  bo  the  result 
of  the  fearful  and  growing  hypocrisy. 
Mr.  Gallatin  deaciibiMl  to  me,  with  the 
rividnoss  of  an  eye-witness^  the  growth 
of  the  three  great  sections  of  the  re- 
public ;  and,  as  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  the  north-west  was  then 
8up|>osed  to  be  precluded  for  ever,  he 
had  the  strongest  confidence  that,  when- 
ever the  Southem  aeetion  might  be  dis- 
posed to  try  again  to  dominate  the 
Union  by  a  threat  of  secession,  the 
accortlancc  of  the  Xorth  and  West  on 
the  slavery  question  would  overawe  the 
disturbers.  At  that  date— a  year  after 
the  Nullification  straggle — every  states- 
man's mind  was  impressed  with  the 
impoi  tunate  character  of  the  danger,  and 
aware  that  it  was  disguised  in  every 
poUtical  fiuestion  of  the  day. 

With  Liiu  other  two  yonerablo  sur- 
TiTors  of  the  band  of  fonndeis  of  the 
republic,  I  had  much  conYenation  on 
tile  subject  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  their  minds.  Tliey  had  been,  not 
only  friends,  but  coadjutors,  in  framing 
the  constitution ;  though  differing  on 
some  points,  they  had  cuned  it  through 
a  host  of  dangers^  and  had  seen  it  app£> 
rently  establiriiedand  prosperous  beyond 
tdl  controvers}''  and  all  "Doth 
had  received  due  honour  from  their 
countrymen,  and  Nvere  passing  then-  old 
age  in  honour  and  ease ;  yet  they  told 
me-^e  one,  that  he  was  *'in  despair," 
and  the  other,  that  he  was  "  almost  in 
despair,"  about  the  future  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  both  on  accmmi  of  slavery. 

Cbi£F  Jusncfi  Marhhatj.  was  a  Vir- 


ginian, the  son  of  a  jdanter,  who  found 
it  difficult  Uy  make  his  small  estate 
support  his  fifteen  children.  Father  and 
sou  fought  in  the  Bevolationaiy  War ; 
and  in  contending  almost  hand  to  band 
with  Lord  Dnnmore,  they  felt  their 
pride  in  their  own  State  grow  into  a 
passion.  Wlien  T  knew  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice lie  was  eighty-three — a-s  T)right-eyed 
and  warm-heaited  as  ever,  while  as 
dignified  a  judge  as  ever  filled  tiie 
highest  seat  in  the  highest  court  of  any 
conntr^.  Bat  his  love  for  his  own 
Vilginia  was  not  the  proud  adoration  it 
had  been  half  a  century  l)efore  :  it  was 
a  mournful  love,  tenderest  in  adveraty. 
He  said  he  had  seen  Y  irginia  Ihe  lead- 
ing State  for  half  his  life ;  he  had  asm 
her  become  the  second,  and  sink  to  be 
(T  tliink)  the  iiftli.  Worse  than  this, 
there  Wiis  no  arresting  her  decline,  if 
her  citizens  did  not  put  an  end  to 
slavery ;  and  ho  saw  no  sign  of  any 
intention  to  do  so,  east  of  the  moontains 
at  least  He  had  seen  whole  groups  of 
estates,  populous  in  liis  time,  lapse  into 
waste.  lie  had  seen  agriculture  ex- 
changed for  human  stock-breeding ;  and 
he  keenly  felt  the  degradation.  The 
forest  was  retaining  orer  the  fine  old 
estates,  and  the  i^d  ereatures  which 
had  not  been  seen  for  gem  rations  were 
reappearing  ;  numbers  and  wealth  were 
declining,  and  education  and  manners 
were  degenerating.  It  would  not  have 
surprised  him  to  be  told  that  on  that 
soil  would  the  main  battles  be  fon^ 
when  the  critical  day  should  come  which 
he  foresaw.  "Where  else  could  the 
battle  be  fought,"  he  would  have  asked, 
"  if  the  Slave  States  persist  in  claiming 
the  control  of  the  republic,  by  means 
o^  and  fi>r  the  sake  o(  their  n^ 
slavery 

To  Mr.  Madison  despair  was  not  easy. 
Tfe  had  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper; 
and  if  tlierc  was  one  thing  rather  than 
another  which  he  had  learned  to  consider 
secure,  it  was  the  constitution  which  hs 
had  so  large  a  share  in  making.  Tst 
he  toid  me  that  he  was  nearly  in  de- 
spair ;  and  that  he  had  been  quite  so  till 
the  Colonization  Society  arose.  Rather 
than  admit  to  himself  that  the  South  must 
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be  laid  vaste  by  a  eorvilo  war,  or  tlic 
whole  country  hv  a  civil  war,  he  strove 
to  believe  that  luiUions  of  negroes  could 
la  earned  to  A£rica,  and  so  got  rid  ot 
I  naed  not  spe^k  of  the  weakness  of 
inch  a  hopei    What  concerus  us  now 
i?,  that  he  saw  and  <lo,scribed  to  me, 
wlien  I        his  guest,  the  dangers  and 
horrors  of  the  state  of  sri  'ioty  in  which 
he  was  living.     Ke  talked  more  oi 
dftTSty  than  of  all  other  subjects  to- 
gether, returning  to  it  momii^  noon, 
md  night   He  said  that  the  cleig>'  per- 
verted the  Bible,  because  it  was  alto- 
gether against  slavery  ;  that  tlxe  coloured 
population  was  increasing  faster  than 
the  white  ;  and  fhat  the  itata  of  monls 
ma  anch  as  hazely  permitted  aociety  to 
exist   Ho  did  not  aee  any  way  back  to 
decency,  but  by  removing  the  lower 
race ;  and  yet  comjdained  (as  President 
of  the  Colonization  Sot  iety)  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  an  Afiicau  colony  to 
leceiTe  hatchea  of  immignoita^  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  cargoes  a  year. 
He  deaoiibed  the  nnwillinp^ness  of  the 
negroes  to  go ;  so  that  he  had  just  sold 
¥^mo  of  his  slaves,  instead  of  compelling 
theui  to  emigrate.    He  could  nut  keep 
fteniibecaiiBe  lie  had  ahreadyaoldaamndi 
land  as  h«  conld  apare^  t!>  obtain  the 
meana  of  fiaeding  them.    It  was  as  pain- 
fol  as  it  ^as  strange  tb  listen  to  the 
cheerful  old  man,  as  he  proved  that 
there  was  no  chance  for  his  country, 
except  from  a  scheme  which  he,  as  its 
Ftesidenth  found  unmanageable.  Of 
the  iaaae  of  the  conflict,  whenever  it 
should  poeor,  there  could,  he  said,  be 
no  doubt.    A  society  burdened  with  a 
slave  system  conld  make  no  permanent 
resistance  to  an  unincumbered  enemy ; 
and  he  waa  astoniahed  at  the  fimattciam 
which  blinded  aome  Sonthem  men  to 
so  clear  a  certainty. 

Such  were  !Mr.  Mx\Disoy's  opinion??  in 
1835  ;  and  the  share  ho  had  in  bring- 
ing on  the  conflict  which  he  foresaw 
vas,  first,  permitting  a  compromise 
about  ela^eiy  to  be  introduced  into  the 
constitution ;  next,  inviting  confidence 
to  a  delusive  scheme  for  getting  rid  of 
danger,  by  getting  rid  of  negroes  ;  and, 
again,  keeping  up  the  traffic  in  slaves, 


by  sending  his  o\\i\  to  i :  iiket    If  we 
desire  to  find  an  exeiise  for  sr.  h  con- 
duct in  a  man  so  honoured  and  btilovi  d, 
we  can  only  remember  that  he  was 
c^almoat  in  deapair"  of  the  fiite  of  a 
])<  )lity  which  he  had  nutinly  created,  and 
had  adininistored  during  two  Presiden- 
tial terms.    Not  only      a  .4  itesman 
attached  to  his  riwu  work,  but  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  his  generation  had  that 
attachment  exalted  to  passion,  by  the 
emotions  of  fear,  hope,  and  pride,  which 
they  had  passed  tlirough.    Mr.  Mmh- 
sax  know  what  was  then  not  so  widely 
known  as  now — that  a  friend  of  AV'ash- 
ington's  found  him  one  day  thoughtf  ully 
pacing  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  me- 
ditating^ as  he  himself  explained,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up 
tlie  project  of  tlie  Union  than  to  at- 
tempt it  with  so  little  chance  of  any 
durable  accord  between  the  Nortlieru 
and  Southern  sections.    Mr.  Madison 
had  seen  how  the  Union  waa  made, 
and  had  been  80  fiur  pieaenred ;  m.  by 
the  Southern  poli<^  of  projjosing  to- 
gether an  encroachment  and  a  bribe. 
This  method,  of  introducing  moasnres  in 
pairs,  had  at  iii  st  succeeded  ;  and  it  has 
auGceeded  again,  since  Mr.  Madibon'b 
death,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Miaaouxi 
Compromise  was  coupled  with  the  re- 
moval (tf  the  ^Vaslnngton  slave-market 
to  a  spot  outside  of  the  I>i9trict  of 
Columbia  :  but  such  a  method  must  be 
exhausted  in  time  ;  and  the  final  quar- 
rel could  only  be  exasperated  by  the 
preceding  insolence  of  the  South,  and 
abjectness  of  the  North.    His  mind 
being  full  of  such  remembrances  and 
such  forecast,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr. 
Madison  could  talk  to  me  of  little  but 
skveiy  and  its  political  letribution. 

Of  the  next  generation  of  statesmen 
there  were  many  more  living  ;  and  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  active.  T  must 
begin,  of  course,  with  GbNEBAL  JaCK- 
SON,  then  President. 

Of  Pbs8ID£NT  Jackson  I  need  not 
say  much ;  for  nobody  ever  supposed 
him  a  great  statesman,  or  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished  forecast.  He  m^vd  not  come 
into  the  account  at  all,  but  lor  two 
reasons :  that  the  secession  movement 
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of  his  ilay  was  i>ut  down  Ly  him  ; 
aud  that  ho  had  pmctically  counteuauctid 
the  citizenship  of  negroes,  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

It  was  a  ludicrous  idea  to  those  who 

conversed  with  General  Jackson,  that 
llip  ]< reservation  of  the  Union  could  de- 
pen<l  on  his  opinion  in  a  nuitter  per- 
plcxiii|^  to  senators  and  judges.  His 
was,  indeed,  a  mind  not  qualified  to  fom 
opinions  at  alL  He  expressed  his  will, 
and  tlie  people  about  him  sappUed  him 
with  reasons.  "With  a  ^Te^  even  me- 
lancholy, countenance,  and  in  few  and 
passionate  words,  the  grey-headed  and 
haggard  old  man  declared  what  could, 
and  what  could  not|  be  allowed ;  and  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  reconcile  op- 
posite  decisions.  He  hail  encouraf^ed 
the  State  of  Georgia  to  break  through 
Federal  decisions  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Cherok«*cs  about  their  lands ;  but,  when 
South  Carolina  followed  suit  in  the 
mutter  of  the  tariff^  he  intimated  to  the 
leaders  at  Charleston,  that,  if  they  dared 
to  nullify  th(!  decisions  of  the  Washing- 
ton authorities,  hf  .should  know  how  to 
punish  them,  lie  oixlcred  the  Federal 
troops  to  march  upon  Charleston,  sent 
a  sloop  of  war  there  to  protect  the  port 
officers,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
warning  South  Carolina  against  re- 
bellion. The  Governor  of  tho  State 
issued  a  counter  proclamation  ;  aud  tho 
crisis  of  the  Union  was  tmderstood  to 
have  arrived.  Mr^  Clay's  Compromise 
Bill  averted  the  sli  ifc  for  the  time  :  but 
South  Carolina  justly  claimed  the  vic- 
tory of  principle  in  re^rd  to  free  trade, 
and  remained  convinced  that  she  could 
have  seceded  if  she  had  thought  proper. 
Almost  every  leading  statesman  told 
me,  a  year  later,  that  the  prospects  of 
the  republic  were  entirely  changed. 
The  use  and  value  of  the  Union  had 
become  a  ([uestion.  It  was  u  qut-stion 
which  would  be  stin^d  again  on  any 
occasion  of  nval  pratensions  hetween 
the  General  and  State  Governments ;  and 
it  would  assuredly  be  decisively  contested 
whenever  the  settlement  of  the  slaver}- 
question  could  be  deferred  no  Ioniser. 
From  that  hour  the  virtue  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Xorth  succumbed.  Tho 


South  would  not  allow  any  ipiestion  of 
its  peculiar  institution ahd  the 
North  was^  at  leasts  as  eager  lor  sileBcei, 
On  that  silenoe  depended,  as  evoy 
public  man.  with  whom  I  conversed 
told  me,  the  continuance  of  the  Union. 
General  Jackson  believed  it ;  and  for 
this  reason  ho  was  supported  by  the 
South,  l  et  he  had  once  60  treated  the 
Southern  negroes  as  to  prepare  great 
difficulties  for  tho  slaveholders. 

Before  the  battle  of  New  OrleaoB,  in 
1814.  hv  issued  an  address  to  the  neproes, 
in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  light  bj 
the  side  of  their  "  white  i'eUow-citizem," 
and  told  them  that  he  expected  of  Ihen^ 

as  Americans,  a  valorous  support  to 
his  defence  of  the  country.  After 
the  battle,  he  thanked  them,  still  as 
u  f.jti;^(;»|^s5^"  for  their  soldierly  conduct 
Ah  might  ho  ox]i('cted,  those  manii'eskH^s 
were  kept  in  vivid  remembrance  by  all 
parties ;  and  to thisday  Gbk bbal  Jacksoi 
is  cited  by  the  black  race  as  their  patron, 
by  the  abolitionists  as  a  witness  to  the 
rights  of  the  negro,  and  by  the  slave- 
holders as  an  ignorant  functionar}'',  who 
did  a  world  of  mischief  without  at  all 
intending  it — ^for  he  was  a  sound  alsve- 
holder  firom  Tennessea  Hehimaelfhad 
a  high  sanction  to  plead,  at  the  time  of 
the  ("arolina  quarrel.  T.afayette  liad 
expressed  at  "Wa6hin<;ton,  and  elsewhere 
during  his  journey  through  the  iStat^ 
his  giief  in  witnessing  tlie  deterioratiflli 
<Hf  &e  negroes.  In  the  levolutionaiy 
war  he  had  seen  whites  and  blacks  dght- 
ing  side  by  side,  bivouacking  round  the 
fame  fire,  and  eating  <nit  t>f  the  siuno 
disk  in  1830  ho  found  them  so  de- 
pressed, and  treated  with  such  intolerable 
insult,  that  a  servile  war,  or  a  political 
conviJsion  on  their  account  seemed 
inevitable. 

At  the  close  of  General  Jacksox's 
double  term  of  prc8identship,thc common 
sentence  on  his  administration  was  that 
it  had  unsettled  every  great  question, 
and  settled  none.  Throughout  the 
Southern  section,  the  predominant  im- 
pression was  that  secession  had  become 
a  question  of  policy.  It  had  been  averted 
that  once ;  but  it  could  be  brought  on 
again  when  occasion  should  arise. 
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Tikis  brings  us  to  Mr.  Cai«boun — 
then,  and  8till|^t)io  j^'reatcst  representative 
of  his  section  of  the  republic. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  chief 
KuUifien  to  wear  an  appearance  of 
myeteiy,  bofh  at  Wasbington  and  in 
tbeir  own  cities.  I  was  told  that  it 
moved  all  heart  s  to  see  tlu  in  at  Washing- 
ton, bofore  tlie  crisis,  stalking  a]>out, 
silfciit  and  stern — gallant  and  inU'iligcnt 
men,  with  the  halter  about  their  uecks. 
The  Tision  of  the  acaflbld  was  before 
other  men^s  eyes,  and  must  have  been 
T  f  ;  >  tilt  ir  own;  and  Mr.  Clav  told 
iiic'  that  it  was  the  spectacle  of  their 
bearing,  and  the  vision  of  their  fate, 
which  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
Mving  them  aa  he  pieeently  did.  A 
year  after  thai  criaie^  when  they  came 
ahout  me  at  "Washing^ton,  and  invited 
me  to  their  citit's  and  plantations,  tliey 
were  as  stern  as  ever  on  their  special 
question,  but  capable  of  a  grim  iiiirth 
about  their  recent  preparations  for 
seeeanon.  Hiey  were  haughty  beyond 
deeeription  to  Iforthemen;  but  to  a 
stranger  they  would  open  out  at  a  word  ; 
an  1  T  profited  largely  by  that  willing- 
iif  .-s.  hLr.  Calhoun  himself^  who  had 
th6  air  of  a  possessed  maHf  became  al- 
Mt  like  other  men  when  telling  me  of 
hia  earliest  recoUectiona,  and  deacribing 
the  improfisiona  of  his  childhood.  Courage 
and  military  capacity  were  hie  objei  ts- 
of  worship.  His  father  had  been  boru 
among  the  Cherokee^,  and  had  seen  the 
lavages  rise  upon  the  Calhoun  aettle- 
imnt.  That  father  had  seen  kit  father 
•ad  eldest  l)r  other  head  the  defence;  and 
in  vain .  The  father  fell :  the  mother  and 
several  of  her  children  were  butchered 
by  the  Indians  ;  and  the  boy  of  six, 
who  escaped,  ^w  aij  likely  to  bring  up  his 
own  eons  with  atrong  feelings  about  the 
vittoes  of  physical  force.  John  G. 
CALaouN  showed  the  effeet  in  his  aspira- 
tion after  "a  Lacedemonian  Govem- 
ment "  f<jr  the  Southern  States — a  con- 
Btruction  of  society  in  which  every  free 
nan  ahould  be  a  soldier.  At  five  yeara 
eld  he  atood  between  hia  ftthei^a  kneea^ 
listening  to  stories  of  the  leaistance  to 
^nglanil,  and  of  all  the  heroes  and  all 
^  heroism  of  the  xeTolutionaiy  war. 


He  was  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  to  fight  for  a  political  question  ;  and 
then  his  father  died  iieitig  then  thir- 
teen, he  lived  with  a  relative,  in  whose 
library  ho  lan  riot  Ho  read  all  the 
hiatorical  worka  it  contained ;  and  in  a 
few  months  he  was  half-dead  and  half- 
mad  with  the  excitement.  He  recovered 
hu  health  by  means  of  country  8j)orts; 
but  he  i-eturnod  to  study,  and  in  time 
sorely  puzzled. hLj  tuiois.  Wherever  he 
went,  all  hia  Ufa  through,  he  eommanded 
everj'body's  belief  in  hia  being  an  itre- 
fragable  logician  :  yet^  aomehow,  he  was 
always  ultimately  wronp;.  Hi-  mind 
seemed  to  be  altogether  maccciisibie, 
from  the  time  he  left  college  and  books. 
He  apent  the  reat  of  hia  life  in  think- 
ing and  announcing  what  he  thought 
It  was  a  memorable  thing  to  sit  and  hear 
him.  A  Xorthern  friend  of  mino  ridced 
me,  years  after,  whether  the  portraits 
which  were  in  the  shop  windows  after 
Mr.  Calhoun's  death  could  be  like  him, 
or  like  anybody.  **  I  ahould  aay  it  ia 
the  IsMie  <i  a  fiend,"  was  the  remark. 
The  remark  was  natural  ;  the  portraits 
were  hke  ;  and  yet  Caiboun  was  a 
f^entle  and  generous  man.  He  was,  in 
iact^  ridden  by  some  half-dozen  or  more 
theoriea— -yeiy  atriking,  -vexy  atrange, 
and  wonderfully  aupported  and  illus- 
trated by  him,  in  the  absence  of  all 
opposition.  Xobody  wanted  to  oppoao* 
him  ;  for  it  wjis  impossible  to  decide- 
where  to  begin  in  so  strange  a  field,  so 
crowded  wiw  arbitrary  objeota.  And 
he  did  not  expect  or  deaire  to  be  op- 
posed Argoment  waa  not  in  Ids  line, 
By  a  visible  effort,  ho  could  at  times 
listen  ;  but  not  to  a  political  discussion, 
except  in  the  Senate,  where  there  was 
no  help  for  it  There  hhi  square  fore- 
head gathered  more  and  deeper  wiinklea^ 
his  stifif  armour  of  hair  stood  up  mora- 
atiffly,  his  eyel»0Ws  grew  into  one,  his 
eyes  sank  deeper  in  his  head,  liis  .'shoul- 
ders were  squarer,  his  hand  was  more 
fimdy  clenched,  and  his  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  waa  atuffed  into  hia  mouth, 
aa  if  he  waa  auffering  spaam,  Thua  we 
may  aee  how  Ids  portrait  might  give 
strangers  the  impression  of  his  Aice  being 
"  that  of  a  fiend."  &uch  an  expression  o£ 
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tension  I  never  saw  on  nnv  ntlier  face, 
outside  of  a  liospital  or  an  asylum.  8uoU 
was  his  silence.  His  speech  pomed  out 
of  him  as  if  it  came  from  some  incarnate 
intelligence  or  passion,  of  which  Im  was 
tlio  mere  vehirlo.  V>y  the  fireside  it  was 
so  ra[>i(l,  and  the  iiuittcr  requireil  so 
much  concession  at  every  sUh),  that  it 
was  difficult  to  fiyOoir  till  one  had  heard 
it  two  or  three  times;  and  the  only 
pause  he  allowed  was  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  second  which  he  sacrificed  for 
spitting  into  the  fire.  In  Congress  his 
style  was  difi'ercnt.  He  did  not  attempt 
in  tlut  place  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of 
human  society,  or  to  classify  all  the 
governments  of  the  world,  or  to  j  i  o^ 
that  dark  races  of  men  are  unfit  for 
aofinl  purposes  in  pomewhat  tli*-  same 
way  as  baboon?.  Tie  sp(.ike  moi-e  or  less 
to  the  point,  but  rai^ly  to  any  practical 
purpose.  Passion  always  gleamed  in  his 
eyes  when  he  spoke  in  puhlie ;  and  his 
utteruice  became,  I  am  obl^ed  to  say,  a 
sort  of  bark.  Tliis  great  representative 
of  his  seetion  was  further  removed  from 
the  traditional  character  of  the  gay,  cai*©- 
loss,  social,  winning  Southern  Cavalier 
than  any  Puritan  New  Englander  I  ever 
saw.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  was 
more  concentrated  and  serious  after  he 
had  brought  himself  into  the  position  of 
a  reb'^l  leader  tlian  V»efore.  lie  was  not 
a  njan  whom  we  could  have  imagined 
dying  of  heart-break.  Yot^  ho  so  died. 
Wo  should  have  supposed  he  had  intel- 
lectual idols  enough  to  have  served  him 
under  any  single  baffling  of  his  ideas,  or 
disappointment  of  liis  hopes  ;  but  the 
ineviUibic  extinction  of  slavery  became 
dear  to  him ;  he  had  always  insisted 
that  the  existence  of  the  republic  was 
bound  up  with  slavery  ;  and  when  he 
saw  tluit  all  was  over,*'  he  said  so,  and 
died. 

It  was  his  fanaticism  on  thin  aubject 
which  showed  me  how  inaccessible  his 
mind  was  to  evidence.  While  a  vast 
mulatto  population  of  all  shades  was 
growing  up  before  his  eyes,  he  insisted 
that  the  two  races  could  not  mix.  This 
was  the  basis  of  lii.s  whole  argu- 
ment. Nature  had  decreed  that  the 
two  races  must  be  eternally  sepai'ate ; 


and  all  the  rest  followed.    At  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  matter  which  must  never 
be  odled  in  question,  or  chaos  would 
ensue.    Ho  told  me  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  would  never  be  mentioned  in 
Congress.    I  believed  otherwise ;  but 
ho  wm  peremptory.  The  r»^|>ublir!  would 
last  for  ages ;  and  it  would  be  by  slavery 
being  never  mentioned  in  CongtesiL 
Southern  members  would  take  care  that 
it  was  not    He  did  his  best  to  stifle 
speech.     Ho  was  rcsponsilde  for  tlie 
(lag  Bill,  Ity  which  postrntislei's  wrro 
empowered  and  rer[uirod  to  stop  all 
publications  and  letters  about  which 
there  was  ground  of  suspicion  that  they 
treated  unfavourably  of  slavery,  and  to 
burn  the  documents  thus  abstracted  from 
the  mail-bags.    T  saw  him  arrive,  ^nth 
his  family,  at  (.'harleston;  I  saw  how  he 
strode  through  the  streets,  receiving 
homage  as  if  he  were  the  ruling  prince ; 
I  saw  him  in  the  arsenal,  handling  the 
little  groups  of  weapons,  and  in  a  bsr- 
rack-yard,  reviewing,  and  then  address- 
ing, ten  or  eleven  recruits  (the  rest  were 
wanted  as  sentinels  or  patrols  all  over 
the  cit^) ;  and  I  wondeml  what  would 
be  the  effect  on  him  if  he  should  ever 
learn  what  the  Free  States  hod  to  say 
to  his  pet  institutions  and  defences, 
lie  began  with  that  sort  of  experience 
the  next  year.    Tlie  whole  South  could 
not  silence  a  voice  m  Congress  which 
claimed  free  diseussbn  for  the  aubjeet 
of  slavery.    Calhoun  began  then  to 
snfler  and  to  sink.   As  the  controvei^y 
proceeded,  despair  took  possession  ot 
him;  and,  at  last,  he  declared  that  "all 
was  over."    Slavery  depended  un  not 
being  discussed;  and  the  republic  de- 
pended on  slavery.    So,  when  every 
debate  in  Congress  ended  in  a  discus- 
sion of  slaver}-,  everything  was  lost 
He  told  his  fiunily,  from  his  dying  pil- 
low, that  he  had  «lonc  his  best  to  })rc- 
serve  his  country,  but  in  vuin.  Slavery 
was  doomed :  and  with  it  must  go  the 
only  liberties  and  privileges  which  made 
the  republic  worth  having. 

Tlni<,  the  represent^itive  man  of  the 
Southern  section  foresaw  the  jiresont 
revolution,  llis  share  in  bringing  it 
on  was  laiger,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any 
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other  man.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
and  introdaoed  the  practice  of  flecession, 

ind  he  led  tlje  profession  of  the  South 
(new  at  that  time  in  those  States),  that 
slayery  was  the  indiapeiuable  basis  of 
repnblican  lilx-rty- 

Tlie  voice  wliich  so  appalled  him,  au 
ft  idoe  of  doom  in  Congress,  woa  that 
of  the  ▼eneiable  ex-*PnBident^  John 
<)tmrOT  AotAM^  the  father  of  Ihe  Ama- 
acan  minister  novr  in  London.  Mr. 
ij>.\>is   Jill    not    propose   to  dijicuss 
akvery  in.  Congress  ;  ho  was  not  an  abu- 
Utionist :  he  applied  himself  simply  to 
pwenre  the  right  of  petition  guaranteed 
}if  the  Constitution,     Petitions  weace 
always  arriving  desiring  the  object  now 
at  la«t  attained — the  removal  "f  tbo 
national  r('[)r()acli  by  the  abolition  of 
okvery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
moataj  -vas  still  tranibliDg  with  the 
ilsim  of  Soathem  secession  ;  the  Sonth- 
cm  members  made  the  most  of  their 
position  to  torrify  tlie  Northern  mem- 
bers; and  it  is  but  too  well  known  what 
their  success  was.    The  right  of  peti- 
ibn  was  actually  lost  ibr  a  tim^  and 
fliere  was  certainly  no  donbt^  at  that 
juncture,  of  the  continuanoe  of  the 
Union  depending  on  the  fate  of  slavery. 
The  Union  must  not  be  questioned  : 
therefore  slavery  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned 'f  and  petitions  must  be  thrust 
VBdn  the  table  if  people  could  not  he 
pnrented  fiom  sending  them.    I  le- 
member  a  mnaikable  diBclosnie— le- 
markable  to  me — of  the  peril  of  the 
republic,  from  the  imsoundness  of  the 
popular  mind  about  it  in  that  crisis  of 
its  political  condition.    I  was  walking 
OBpinoarm  with  Min  Sedgwick,  in  tilie 
yiUey  of  the  Housatonic,  when,  convers- 
ing about  times  to  come,  I  spoke  of  the 
in€vita}>b^  rupture  of  the  Union.  She 
matchoti  her  arm  from  mine,  and  started 
back,  saying  that  I  could  not  be  aware 
of  the  eacrednees  of  the  Union,  which 
pndnded  ita  dlaaolotion  from  being  even 
tDngined.    I  aaked  her  if  there  was  not 
something  more  sacred  still  Avliich  she 
herself  admit t<'d  to  bo  irreconcilable 
with  the  existing  constitution  I    "  If 
**tiie  will  of  God  is  against  slavery,  and 
"ym  eonstitntion  inndTea  it^  which 


"must  give  wayl"  A  dissolution  of  the 
Union  md  not  necessarily  suppose  civil 
war ;  but  there  must  be  civil  war  if  the 
North  allowed  the  South  to  encroach 
too  far.  Some  of  the  commonest  and 
most  indispcusuble  rightsi  were  already 
lost,  and  every  man  who  had  eyes  to 
see  must  be  aware  that  the  nation  was 
even  then  fkr  advanced  on  the  road  to 
reT<dution.  One  sign  of  this  was  the 
indecent  violence  shown  to  ^fr.  Adams 
in  Cou^'ress.  "The  most  moral  of 
American  Presidents,"  as  ho  was  de- 
clared to  be,  was  now  standing  up  as  a 
lepresentatiTe  from  MaseachuMtta ;  hia 
head  white  with  age,  his  countenance 
worn  with  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  his  business  beinpr  simply  to 
present  petitions  from  large  bodies  of 
intelligent  citizens;  and,  becaubo  Congress 
waa  ^aid  to  approach  a  certain  set  of 
topics,  tiiia  old  alateunan  waa  oTev^ 
whelmed  with  insult.  I  will  not  record 
those  in'>nlt'^.  The  old  stjitesman  uttered 
his  wariiiiiu'  what  iwmi  come  of  such 
incursions  of  Southern  despotism ;  the 
right  of  petition  was  at  length  regained, 
ai^  now  the  object  of  tiie  petituma 
tiiemaelTes  is  secured.  Our  concern  with 
the  matter  is,  that  Mr.  Adams  foresaw 
what  must  happen  :  and  that  he  did  his 
part  by  vindicating  a  right  wbicli  the 
preceding  generation  could  not  have 
conceivea  to  be,  in  any  circnmirtanofti^ 
even  threatened. 

While  speaking  of  one  Northem 
statesman,  I  may  as  well  say  wh  at  I  have 
to  say  of  the  rest.  It  is  paint  a!  to  look 
back  to  that  time ;  but  it  is  unavoidable, 
if  I  am  to  show  that  the  present  convol* 
don  has  not  been  andden,  unexpected^ 
and  unneceaaaij. 

Mr.  Webster  occurs  first  to  all  minds. 
He  won,  and  deserved,  great  distinr-tion 
as  the  ablest  antagonist  of  the  NuIIiIIlis 
in  tlie  crisis  of  1632;  On  constitutional 
questiona  he  was,  I  believe  the  beat  au- 
thority in  the  coontiy  after  the  Supmna 
Court ;  ui  1  his  speeches  were  as  beau^ 
tii'ul  as  they  were,  "t\  those,  subjects, 
sound.  Hero  his  merits  ended.  He 
wn.«»  the  most  abject  of  the  whole  band  of 
Northern  vassals,  holding  the  stirrup  to 
the  Southern ''chivaliy.'*  Hiaambituni 
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fi>r  ihe  PiesidentBhip  was  a  chain  round 
his  neck  ;  and  ho  taught  the  Southern 
Iciiders  how  to  handle  it,  and  lead  him 
■wherever  they  would .  He  wished  people 
leould  not  he  trouhlesome,  and  stir  up 
a  disagreeahle  suhject,  compelling  a  man 
to  say  sometbing,  when  aU  be  wanted 
was  to  say  nothing:  but,  when  com- 
pelled to  speak,  ho  declared  that  ho 
should  certainly  deliver  up  fugitive 
slaves,  if  apppfilf»d  to ;  nnd  should  readily 
£ght,  side  by  side  with  the  South,  for 
the  benefits  of  the  compromise 
atitution  gave  them.  Thus  £gtr  an  am- 
biticHis  poUtician  might  be  excused  for 
going  ;  hut  he  would  do  nothing  on  the 
other  side.  He  was  of  no  aviiil  when 
Northern  citizens  were  deprived  of 
their  plainest  and  most  essential  rights, 
and  satirieal  and  disoouraging  in  bis 
treatment  of  patriotic  effbrts.  Further, 
lie  sustained  every  new  demand  of  the 
Sonth,  and  actually  carried  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Comptomifie,  and  the 
^Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Lt  the  civil  war  is  to  *be  laid  to  the 
cbaige  of  any  one  man,  that  man  is 
assaiedly  Daniel  Webster.  No  man 
ioiew  hotter  than  he  the  weakness  of 
the  citizens  of  the  repuhlic — and  esjie- 
cially  of  the  Northern  section  of  it — the 
idolatiy  of  ability  wbieb  pnts  nnlinuted 
power  into  the  bands  of  a  man  of  genins. 
fie  availed  himself  of  that  weakness^ 
and  of  the  vanity  which  the  citizens 
indulge  about  their  puhlic  men,  for 
hLs  personal  purposes,  Aviien  he  might 
have  turned  his  iutluence  to  the  account 
of  lifting  his  oonntry  out  of  its  great 
pei^xity.  Tie  tried  to  the  utmost  the 
power  of  admiration  which  he  knew  to 
reside  in  the  New  England  tempera- 
ment, hy  immoralities  which  would  not 
have  obtained  a  word  of  excuse  in  the 
case  of  an  ordiniiy  man;  yet,  while 
capable  of  any  degree  of  this  kind  of 
audacity,  he  was  a  mere  poltroon  in  his 
relations  with  the  South;  and  this 
made  him  a  hypocrite  in  his  puhlic 
addresses  at  the  North.  There  can  never 
bo  any  (question  of  the  power  he  might 
bays  wielded  if  be  b^  directed  his 
genins  to  the  peservation  of  the  liher- 
ties  of  the  cituens.  Worahipped  as  be 


was;  be  might  bsTe  led  Hia  wbole  North 

to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the 
South,  and  have  guided  at  will  the  genu- 
ine republican  force,  whicli  couhl  have 
easily  controlled  the  oligarchical  preten- 
sions and  opemtiODS  of  the  slay  e-bolding 
minority.   There  shoold  bave  been  no 
Gag  Law,  and  no  sus]>ensioti  of  the  right 
of  i)etitioninDANIEL"VVEB8TER*Stime.  An 
honest  and  intrepid  cr>ur>:o  would  have  . 
led  him  to  the  highest  honours.  "SVlien 
it  was  by  far  too  late,  he  dishonoured  him- 
self for  the  sake  of  the  Preeidentsbip. 
He  might  have  had  it  hy  early  sustaining 
and  guiding  the  best  public  opinion  in 
the  North.  Instead  of  this,  h.*  discour- 
aged and  betrayed  it,  in  ordt-r  to  avert 
coUisiou,  till  his  own  purposes  were 
served ;  be  lost  bis  independence  hy  a 
personal  extnmiganoe  wbiolk  kept  mm 
always  seething  in  debt ;    and  when 
there  was  nothing  to  rely  on  in  the 
Xorth,  but  the  popular  vanity  about  him 
as  a  Northern  man,  he  i>aid  homage-to 
the  South.  After  the  insignificant  tools  . 
who  bad  filled  the  highest  seat  for  seve* 
ral  terms,  he  hoped  that  the  two  sections 
might  unite  to  elect  the  mc^t  eminent 
public  man  in  the  countr}'.  The  North- 
ern pride  in  him,  and  the  Southern 
trust  in  his  gratitude  and  obedience, 
might,  be  beUeved,  join  in  electing  him. 
80  he  courted  the  Sontb,  wb»ui  be 
should  liave  long  before  taught  its  place 
and  its  duty.    He  enabled  the  Missouri 
Compromise  to  bo  repealed,  and  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  be  passed  ;  and 
the  immediate  retribution  broke  his 
beart.    Tiist^  there  was  an  outbont 
of  honest  execration  from  his  own  se<^ 
tion  which  scared  him  ;  and  ttien  came 
the  humiliation  of  his  hopeless  minority 
in  the  convention  which  he  had  suj)- 
posed  would  have  carried  liiiu  into  the 
Residential  cfaair.   All  was  over :  the 
^Eerolntion  wbieb  be  might  probably 
have  averted,  but  which  ho  h;ul  tam- 
pered witli,  was  still  to  be  dealt  with; 
and  he  had  precipitated  it.  It  was  well 
for  him  that  he  died  at  once. 

The  wonder  was,  that  anybody  po* 
any  trust  in  him  at  alL  It  was  a  great 
treat  to  hear  such  speeches  as  hiv 
constitational  expositions  in  the  Senate ; 
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but  his  public  speaking  gencrallj,  and 
\m  pubhc  manners,  gave  the  strongest 
mpneaion  of  uudnoarity'.  WMe  his 
imole  career  was  a  ha]id>to-moath  oomse^ 
in  regard  both  to  money  and  reputation, 
he  had  a  set  of  professions  •whicli  he  j>iit 
on,  Hkp  n.s  many  fancy  drt^ses,  according 
to  tlxe  supposed  tast^ss  of  the  pei-sous  he 
ma  conyeising  with.  If  anything  about 
him  was  muTnaally  agreed  upon,  it  iraa 
]»  derroaring  ambition ;  yet  ht  expected 
to  make  me  Lrinj^  homo  an  account  of 
his  taste  fnr  rotirement  and  oTiscnrity. 
"Mydpar  woman,"  he  said, laying  a  strong 
finger  on  my  arm,  to  emphasize  his 
wnda,  **  don*t  you  go  and  believe  me 
to  be  ambitious."  And  he  went  on  to 
eitol  the  channa  of  privacy  and  dis- 
regard of  the  opinions  of  mem  His  con- 
stituents believed  in  liim  as  long  as  they 
could ;  they  followed  his  lead  much  too 
&r:  and  now,  everybody  sees  how  it 
ma,  WKBSfiB  foresaw  the  xevolntion 
whkh  was  preparing :  he  hoped  to  get 
•  his  Presidentship  over  fii^t ;  and  he 
might  possibly  imagine  that,  by  a  great 
Northern  man  ruling  so  a.s  to  please 
the  SouLli,  some  accommodation  might 
be  expected.  If  he  thought  so^  he  was 
not  a  great  stateaman.  I^ie  only  donbt 
ii,  whether  he  was  most  unworthy  in 
head  or  heart.  It  is  so  far  from  "being 
lair  to  instance  T>axtkl  Wedster  as  an 
illustration  of  the  ingratitude  of  re- 
pnUieBn  aodety  to  ita  noblest  members, 
tint  hia  diBBppointBient  and  hnmiliation 
SIS  a  positive  credit  to  the  nation.  The 
sin  was  In  trusting  him  too  long,  and  in 
ailmiring  him  after  it  became  impossible 
to  trust  him  ;  and  not  in  refusing  him 
tt  a  leader  at  last 

Mr.  EvBRinKB  career  has  been  a 
nMk  imitation  of  WnmiB^a,  as  &r  aa 
the  oottrae  of  H  literary  man,  who  has 
!o?5t  his  way  in  public  life,  can  bo  like 
that  of  a  lawyer  to  whom  public  life  is 
ibe  natural  path.  As  a  scholar,  Mr. 
EnRStT  might  have  been  eminent, 
efen  to  the  satisfiMstioii  of  his  own 
nsUess  ambition.  As  a  politician,  he 
long  ago  !5ank  helow  contempt.  The 
only  j>art  of  his  story  wliich  concerns 
ua  \&  his  view  of  the  futuK ,  and  his 
dMtte  of  preparation  for  it   iiiat  he  did 
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foresee,  from  his  lirst  appearance  in 
Congress,  the  issue  of  the  jjublic  trouble 
in  war,  servile  or  ehil,  was  plain  to  all 
oonsidemte  eyea.   His  speech  abont  the 

alacrity  with  which  he  would  buckle  on 
his  knapsack  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the   slaveholdtTs    against    negroes  or 
negroes'  friends  was  undei-stood  at  first, 
and  has  been  always  remembered,  as  a 
disclosore  of  hia  devotion  to  the  Union, 
at  all  costs ;  and  that  devotion  has  ever 
since  cost  him  everything.    In  Congress 
he  has  shuffled,  to  avoid  committing 
liiiti    If  in   any   respect   against  the 
tSouLiu    Ah  Governor  of  Ma^achusetta^ 
he  rebuked  and  ^j^scoontenanoed  the 
abolitionists  on  the  declared  ground  of 
the  danger  of  offending  the  South.  As 
H  member  of  the  Government  at  A\''nsh  ■ 
ingtoD,  he  bullied  Kngland,  in  oitlcr  to 
gratify  the  South  about  the  slave-trade 
and  Uie  Monroe  doctrine.    It  is  true, 
he  had  paased  for  a  sort  of  abolitionist 
in  London,  when  minister  here :  but  it 
always  was  Mr.  Everett's  way  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones  in  regard  to  tho 
phases  of  his  own  opinion  and  conduct 
To  the  last  moment  he  would  nut 
reoognise  the  ehaiacter  of  the  existing 
struggle :  when  it  coidd  be  ignored  no 
longer,  he  still  ranted  for  the  Union  at 
any  cost ;  and  no])ody  doubts  tliat  ho 
would  recover  the  appearance  of  it  at 
any  sacrifice,    llappily  tho  case  is  not 
in  his  hands,  more  or  less.    Uis  pnblio 
appearances  have  long  become  a  mere 
wooing  of  the  applanae  of  tike  well- 
di^ssed   mob,  wliose   applause   is  no 
honour.     Mr.    EvEUFrrr   ilid,    to  my 
knowledge,  foresee  the  existing  struggle 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Instead  of  defending  the  liberties  of  title 
rspoblie,  he  applied  himself  to  propitiate 
the  aggressors  on  those  liberties;  and 
now,  though  lie  assumes  the  semblance 
of  patriotism,  he  can  do  nothing;  for 
everybody  iinderstands  that  he  would 
sacrifice  liberty  to  purchase  any  sem- 
blance of  nnion.   He  would  have  dona 
more  mischief  than  ho  has  if  his  political 
immorality  had  not  ruined  his  many 
graces.    I'hose  who  remember  what  hia 
counienuace,  liia   voice,  his  manners, 
and  his  conversation  once  were,  may 
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trace  the  havoc  of  disappointment  and 
an  aitifidal  comae  of  life  in.  hia  worn 
face,  Ms  uncertain  tones,  his  anxiona  de» 

meanour,  and  elaborate  discourse.  All 
that  can  be  said  for  luin  is,  that  he 
might  have  done  more  mischief  if  he 
had  been  a  more  audacious  and  gay 
deceiver.  Ho  has  been  flattered;  but 
lie  haB  not  pfactically  been  followed. 

Jddob  droRY  11  fully  I  voided  all 
implication  in  politics  that  I  will  say 
no  more  than  that  he  certainly  was  fully 
aware  of  what  must  happen.  For  hours 
together  we  have  discussed  the  inovita^ 
Me  iaaae  of  aecomolating  compiomiaea : 
and  lie  loat  all  liope — as  &r  as  eo  san- 
goine  a  man  can  loso  hope — when  he 
vras  passed  over  on  the  death  of  Chiep 
Justice  Mabshall,  and  Judge  Tanet 
was  appointed,  in  contempt  of  all  consi- 
derations but  the  pleasure  of  the  South. 
Some  aach  act  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  aa 
the  Drkd  Soon  decisinii  av  is  suio  to 
follow  on  such  a  packing  of  the  Supremo 
Court  as  began  wiih  the  alight  to  Judob 
Storv. 

There  remains  iitMiY  Clat.  Of  the 
whole  company  I  knew  him  beet  It 
was  impossible,  as  he  was  folly  aware, 
that  I  could  avoid  seeing  the  insincerity 
to  which  liis  position  committed  him ; 
but  lie  hoped  that  much  might  be  for- 
given to  a  man  so  placed.  He  was 
inteiesfeing  from  the  contraziefy  between 
his  nature  and  the  requirements  of  his 
cazeeK.  He  wasftmanof  impolae,  even 
of  passion  ;  and  he  was  the  great  Pro- 
fessor of  Prudence  in  the  State.  He 
was  the  great  mediator  ;  and  he  learned 
to  grow  as  pruud  of  his  compromises  as 
other  men  are  of  being  above  oompio- 
nuae.  It  was  as  a  means  of  poa^ning 
revolution  that  he  valued  his  oompro- 
miscs  ;  and  it  was  m  the  saviour  of  his 
country  from  revolution  that  he  was 
idolized  in  the  JN'orth  and  "West  He  was 
thoroughly  aware  that  it  would  not  do 
for  ever;  and  his  hope  for  the  republic, 
anch  as  it  was,  had  two  sources.  If  he 
could  be  President,  ]jc  iniglit  make  one 
grand,  final  compromise  ■\vliiili  would 
last  for  as  long  m  men  need  look  for- 
ward. This  was  one  chance.  The  otlier 
was^ao  he  said,  bnt  I  never  ooold 


believe  that  he  had  iaith  in  it  liimself) 
— ^that  the  CoIoniEation  Society  might^ 
in  time,  cany  off  the  negroes  out  of 
dght  and  out  of  mind.    I  pressed  him 
with  tlie  question,  whether  the  whole 
American  marine  could  ever  carry  away 
the  mere  annual  increase  of  the  blacks: 
and  he  admitted  that  it  could  not,  and 
that  he  waa  only  working  on  in  a  Uind 
and  vagne  hope  of  the  final  eonvnlaion 
being  somehow  averted-    "He  was  never 
President ;  and  he  felt  deeply  the  de- 
cline of  the  republic,  as  shown  in  the 
postponement  of  the  claims  of  such  a 
man  aa  himself  to  the  conyenienbe  of 
electing  toola  of  the  Southern  faction. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  dreary; 
and  so,  he  perceh  t  d,  wf-re  tlioso  of  the 
republic.     He  was  under  a  doom ;  and 
so  was  his  country.  He  was  applauded; 
but  he  had  no  power.    He  was  set  up 
as  a  candidate  often  and  often;  but 
others  gained  the  prize.   He  lost  all  bia 
six  daughters,  between  the  ages  of  fi  fteen 
and  thirty  ;  and  he  had  deep  and  vari-  • 
ous  griefs  on  account  of  his  sons.  "When 
the  death  of  the  last  of  lus  daughters — 
an  excellent  and  devoted  woman— >wis 
announced  to  him,  he  fidnted;  and^ 
when  he  was  once  more  thrust  aside 
fix)m  the  Presidentship,  his  spirit  fainted 
within  him.    If  he  could  not  rule  the 
country  for  a  time,  all  was  over ;  for  no 
one  else  could  avert  the  collision ;  and 
either  a  servile  war  or  a  disrupthni  of 
the  Union,  or  hdh,  must  arrive  within 
a  few  years.     He  naturally  did  not 
desire  to  impress  a  foreigner  with  thi» 
view :  and  I  had  occasion,  more  than 
once,  to  show  him  that  he  went  too  far 
iR  hia  attempts  to  lead  me  away  front 
it:  bat  hia  antioipationa  of  the  cita^ 
strophe  were  too  dear  and  precise  to  be 
cnTiocalod.    lie  knew  that  T  understood 
what  the  Colonizatiou  Society  could  and 
could  not  do ;  and  there  we  left  it. 

As  for  what  he  did  in  regard  to  the 
cataatrophe,  he  aggravated  its  guilt  and 
bitterness  by  buying  it  off  for  a  time  by 
sacrifices  of  liberty  and  honour.  He 
con'^idercd  it  patriotic  to  defer  the  crisis 
by  the  use  of  his  'jrrat  powers  of  pM- 
suasiou,  coming  in  uid  of  the  national 
piide  in  the  Union.   When  tiie  Sontfi 
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be^au  to  lose  its  pride  iii  the  Union, 
tiid  game  eviduitly  nMily  up ;  and 
then  Mr.  Chkj  v^oieed  thftt  he  was  8o 
old  as  he  waa^  He  was  not  an  aged 
man ;  but  he  was  much  wottl  II  is 
trembling  hand,  nervously  playing  with 
his  spectacles  as  he  spoke  in  public; 
laa  jmM,  leia  tweaft  axid  steady  than  of 
dd ;  his  ffiding  eye  and  Tslazed  fiame^ 
told  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  anxiety  aa 
much  as  Websttir's  sunk  ejo,  gaunt 
Irow,  and  rigid  mouth,  llo  let  himself 
be  led  about  to  make  speeches,  in  ^^  iuch 
he  had  to  give  stones  to  the  hcarera 
Iningfy  for  bread.  The  time  was  past 
far  sound  doctrine  befitting  normal 
days;  and  it  had  not  come  for  the 
appeals  to  radical  principles,  and  the 
inTitations  to  valorous  conflict  which 
animate  a  revoluiionaxy  season.  With 
compronuae  fiided  and 
disd  out ;  and  the  South,  in  the  aeaia 
of  power  at  Washington,  began  to  fleece, 
out  of  the  national  atorea^  £nr  the  oomiog 
nyolation. 

"All  this  is  veiy  dreary,^'  some  will 
mj.  "  Is  this  the  life  of  statesmanship 
mAmericftt"  Yee;  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  oentttij.  It  la  not  the  natural  life 
of  republican  statesmanship ;  but  it  is 
the  experience  of  a  generation  of  politi- 
cal Iwiders  who  are  one  and  all  burdened 
wiUi  the  consciou^ess  oi  a  radical  sin 
od  an  Impending  ntrTbutuuk  Ihrough- 
eiit  the  whole  period,  ewij  man  of  two 


generations  has  known  that  the  turniug- 
point  of  the  national  fortunee  was  the 

fate  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. While  it  lasted,  the  nation  was 
iBolutt  '1  in  Christendom  as  a  slavchold- 
ing  pcojile — a  people  holding  slaves  in 
the  very  metropolis  of  the  republic 
'Whenever  the  oAhDoe  was  doma  away, 
the  nation  would  at  onoe  join  oompany 
with  other  Christian  peoples,  free  to 
reprobate  and  extinguish  a  barbarism 
and  a  cnrsc.  Tliat  day  has  arrived,  and 
the  American  people  and  we  are  on  the 
same  side. 

It  is  needless,  after  what  I  have  re« 
lated,  to  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of 
saymg  and  assummg  that  the  American 
conflict  is  unexpecUfl,  or,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly read,  "  undreamed  of."  It  was 
discu&scd  with  me,  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
.ago,  by  every  man  and  woman  I  met  in 
the  United  States  who  had  any  pditieal 
knowledge  or  sense  ;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  forecast  of  it  has  clouded  the 
lives  of  statesmen  of  all  sections  and 
degrees,  from  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public down  to  their  grandsons.  If  we 
Dngliflh  have  heen  thooghtkes  about 
providing  a  supply  of  cotton  ironk  other 
territory,  let  us  say  so ;  but  let  us  not 
incur  the  charge  of  either  ignorance  or 
hypocrisy  by  saying^  that  the  Second 
American  Kevolution  was  not  foreseen 
long  ago,  and  in  the  very  time  and 
manner  of  its  happeningL 
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CHAFTER  LX. 

TBM  BBIDGB  AT  LAST. 

Tbb  group  wliich  Lord  Ascot  had  seen 
Uuoqpi  the  glass  doofs  oonsisfeed  of 
dndes,  the  coachman's  son,  the  coaoh- 
tmi  and  Mr.  Sloane.    Charles  and  the 

coachman's  «nn  hadgot  hold  of  a  plan  of 
the  bat  tie  of  Balaclava,  fixim  the  // /  t(s(  ra  f  ed 
London  Ntw*^  and  were  explaining  the 
nhda  thing  to  the  two  older  men,  to 


their  groat  delight  The  fom-  got  en- 
thusiastic and  prolonged  the  Uilk  for 
some  time;  and,  whon  it  bormn  to  flag, 
Sloane  said  he  must  go  home,  and  so  they 
came  down  into  the  bar. 

Here  a  discnaaioii  arose  about  the 
feeding  of  oavaliy  horses,  in  which  all 
four  w^ere  perfectly  competent  to  take 
part.  The  two  young  men  were  opposed 
in  argument  to  the  two  elder  oiiis, 
and  they  were  having  a  right  pleasant 
chatter  about  the  corn  or  hay  question 
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Havenshoe. 


in  ihA  hex,  when  tiie  swing  doois  were 
puBthed  open,  and  a  girl  entered  and 
looked  lonnd  with  tbat  bold,  insolent 
cxpreaabn  one  only  aees  among  a  certain 

class. 

A  tiiwclry  diiiggled-looking  girl,  finely 
enougli  dreesed,  but  with  everything 
awiy  and  dirty.  Her  &oe  was  still 
abnost  beautiful ;  but  the  cheekbones 
were  terribly  prominent,  and  the  hectic 
pitch  of  red  on  her  cheeks,  and  the 
parclu'd  rrarkcid  lips,  told  of  pneumonia 
developing  into  consumption. 

Back  a  figure  had  probabLy  never 
appealed  in  thatdeeentaiiatocraticpublio- 
house,  called  the  Groom's  Arms,  since  it 
Lad  got  its  licence,  llic  four  men  ccasod 
their  argument  and  lurnud  to  look  at  Ikt  ; 
and  the  coachman,  a  &nuly  man  with 
daughters,  said,    Poor  thing  1  *' 

With  a  biaaen,  defiant  look  she  ad-. 
Tanced  to  the  bar.  The  barmaid,  a  very 
beautiful,  quiet-looking,  London  girl, 
advanced  towards  her,  frightened  at  such 
a  wild  tawdry  apparition,  and  asked 
her  mechanically  what  she  would  please 
to  take. 

"  I  don't  want  nothing  to  diinl^  nuaa^" 
aaid  the  girl ;  "  leastways,  I'to  got  no 
money  ;  but  I  want  ♦  >  n^k  a  question. 
I  say,  miss,  you  couldn't  give  a  poor  girl 
one  of  them  sandwiches,  could  yon? 
You^U  never  mias  it^  yon  know." 

Hie  hatmaid'a  lather,  the  jolly  land- 
lord, eighteen  stone  of  ^M>d  humour, 
wa8 "behind  his  daughter  now.  "Giveher 
a  pork  pi%  Jane^  and  a  glass  of  ale,  my 
girL" 

"God  Almighty  bless  you,  sir,  and 
keep  her  ttom  the  dark  jplaoee  where 
the  devil  lies  awaiting.  I  didn't  come 
here  to  beg — ^it  was  only  when  I  see 
them  sandwiches  that  it  come  ovcrmc — 
I  come  here  to  ask  a  question.  I  know 
it  om't  no  xxhg.  i>ut  you  can't  see  him— 
can't  see  him--oan't  see  him»"  she 
contanned,  eobbing  wildly,  "  rattling  his 
poor  soul  away  and  not  to  do  as  he  asked 
you,  I  didn't  come  to  get  out  for  a  walk. 
I  sat  thei-e  patient  three  days,  and  would 
have  sat  there  till  the  end,  but  ho 
woold  have  me  eome.  And  so  I  came ; 
and  I  must  get  hack— get  back.'* 

The  landlord's  daughter  hronj^t  her 


some  food ;  and,  as  her  eyes  gleamed  with 
wolfish  hunger,  she  stopped  speaking. 

It  was  a  strange  group.  She  in  tiie 
centre,  tearing  at  her  food  in  a  way 
terrible  t<>  P.ehind,  the  calm  face  of 
the  landlord,  looking  on  her  with  pity 
and  wonder;  and  his  pretty  daughter, 
with  her  aim  round  his  waist,  and  her 
head  on  his  bosom,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  Our  four  friends  stood  to  the  ridit, 
silent  and  curious — a  remarkable  group 
<Miougli  f<»r  neither  the  duke's  coachman, 
nor  Mr.  .Sioane,  who  formed  the  back- 
ground, were  exactly  ordinary-looking 
men ;  and  in  front  of  them  were  Charles 
and  the  coachman's  son,  who  had  put  hia 
liaiiJ  on  Charles's  right  shoulder,  and 
was  peering  over  his  left  at  the  poor  girl, 
so  that  the  two  faces  were  close  together 
^the  one  handsome  and  pale,  with  the 
mouth  hidden  by  amoiutache ;  the  other, 
CharWfl^  wan  and  wild,  with  the  lips 
parted  in  eager  curiosity,  and  the  ekda 
thrust  slightly  fonvard. 

In  a  few  minuten  the  girl  luukid  round 
on  them,  "  1  said  I'd  come  here  to  ask 
a  question;  and  I  must  ask  it  and  get 
hack.  There  was  a  gentleman's  groom 
used  to  nse  this  house,  and  I  want  him. 
His  name  was  Cliarles  ITorton.  If  yon, 
sir,  or  if  any  of  those  gentlemen,  know 
where  I  can  lind  him,  in  God  Almighty's 
name,  tell  me  this  miserable  nigiht>" 

Charles  was  pale  before,  hnt  he  grew 
more 

deadly  pale  now ;  his  heart  told  him 

something  was  coming.  His  conurade, 
the  coachman's  Fnn.  hf^ld  his  hand 
tighter  still  on  his  hhinilder,  and  looked 
in  his  lace.  Sloauo  and  the  coachmsB 
made  an  exclamation. 

Charles  said  quietly,  "  My  poor  gi  rl,  I 
am  the  man  you  are  looking  for.  AVhat* 
in  God's  name,  do  you  want  with  me  1 
and,  while  he  waited  for  her  io  im^swer, 
he  felt  all  the  blood  in  his  body  going 
towards  his  heart 

"litUe  enough,"  ahe  aaid.  **'Do  you 
mind  a  little  shoeblack  boy  as  used  to 
stand  hy  St.  Peter's  Church  ? " 

"Do'  11"  said  Charles,  coming  to- 
wards her.  "  Yes,  I  do.  My  i>oor  little 
lad  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
know  anything  about  him  1 " 

«I  amhiaaisteTiSir;  andheisdyiad^ 
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and  lie  he  won  t  die  not  till  you 
torn,  And  I  come  o£F  to  see  if  I  could 
find  yoiL  Will  you  ocnne  with  me  and 
aeehim?" 

"  Will  I  come !  '*  said  Charles.  "  Let 
us  ^'0  at  once.  My  poor  little  monkey. 
Dying,  too !  ** 

"  Poor  little  man,"  said  the  coachman. 
"A  many  times  Fto  heard  you  speak  of 
liini     JjcVs  all  go." 

Mr.  SLoane  and  hia  aon  seconded  this 
motion. 

"  You  mustn't  come,"  said  tlio  girl. 
"There's  a  awiui  row  in  the  court  to- 
night; tbat's  the  tnith.  He's  safe 
flDoogh  with  me  ;  bat  if  you  coms^ 
they'll  think  a  mob's  being  lalsed.  Now, 
4ioD't  talk  of  coming." 

*'  You  had  better  let  me  go  alone," 
said  Charles,  "  1  feel  nure  that  it  would 
not  be  right  for  more  of  us  to  follow 
tluB  poor  girl  than  she  choosss.  I  am 
ready.*' 

And  so  he  followed  the  girl  out  into 
tho  darkness  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were 
outride,  she  turned  and  said  to  him  : 

You'd  best  follow  me  from  a  did- 
tincei  ni  tell  you  why  :  I  expect  the 
police  wants  me,  and  you  might  get  into 
trouble  from  lieiug  wiUi  me.  Kemember, 
if  I  am  took,  it's  >r  nr<|ui?5  Court,  Little 
Marjumm  Street,  and  it's  the  end  house, 
exactly  opposite  you  as  you  go  in.  If 
joa  atands  at  the  archway,  and  siogs  out 
iat  Miss  Ophelia  Elanigan,  she*U  come 
to  you.  But  if  the  row  ain't  over,  yon 
wait  till  they're  quiet.  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  venture  in  by  yourself,  liowever 
quiet  it  may  look  :  sing  out  for  lier." 

And  so  she  iluttered  away  through 
the  f<^  and  he  followed,  walking  fi»t  to 
keep  her  in  sight. 

It  was  a  dxMdfiil  xught  The  fog  had 
lifted,  an<l  n  moaning  wind  had  arisen, 
with  rain  from  the  south-M  est  A  wild, 
dripping,  melancholy  night,  withuui  rain 
enough  to  make  one  think  of  physical 
discomfort,  and  without  wind  enough  to 
ezdte  one. 

The  shoeblacks  and  the  crossing- 
Bwef^pcrs  were  shouldering  their  brooms 
and  their  boxes,  and  were  plodding 
homewards.  The  costermougers  were 
Istttog  their  banows  stand  in  tnnA  of 


the  public-houses,  while  they  went  in  to 
get  something  to  diink,  and  were  dis- 
cussing the  price  of  Tegetubles  thrae^ 
and  being  fetched  out  by  dripping 
policemen,  for  obstructing  her  Majesty's 
highway.  The  beggars  were  gatliering 
their  rags  together,  and  posting  home- 
wards;  let  us  charitably  suppose,  to 
tiuii  hit  of  fish,  with  guinea-fowl  and 
sea  kale  afterwards,  or  possibly,  for  it 
was  not  late  in  February,  to  their  boiled 
plieasriTit^  and  celery  sauce.  Every  one 
was  buu  nd  for  shelter  but  the  pohcemen. 
And  Charles — poor,  silly,  obstinate 
Charles,  with  an  ea^s  fortune  waiting 
fbr  him,  clzessed  as  a  groom,  pale^  wan, 
and  dMpeiate"Was  foUowing  a  ruined 
girl,  more  desperate  even  th^n  he^  to- 
wards  the  bridge. 

Yes ;  this  is  the  darkest  part  of  my 
whole  story.  Since  his  misfortunes  he 
had  let  his  mind  dwell  a  little  too  mueh 
on  these  bridges.  Thefe  are  Terj  few 
men  without  a  cobweb  of  some  sort  ii^ 
their  heads,  more  or  less  innocent. 
Charles  ha<l  a  cobweb  in  his  head  now. 
The  bedt  of  men  might  have  a  cob- 
web in  his  head  after  such  a  terrible 
breakdown  in  his  affidrs  as  he  had 
suffiared;  more  especially  if  he  had 
three  or  four  spUntei-s  of  bone  in  his 
deltoid  muscle,  which  had  prevented 
sleeping  for  three  nights  l>ut  I  would 
sooner  that  any  friend  of  mine  should 
at  such  times  take  to  any  form  of 
folly  (such  even  as  having  fifty  French 
clocks  in  the  room,  and  discharging  the 
butler  if  they  did  not  all  strike  at 
once,  as  one  good  otHcer  and  brave  fel- 
low did)  mther  tiiuu  get  to  tiimking 
about  bridges  after  dark,  with  the  fiml 
water  lapping  and  ,swiriing  about  the 
piers.  I  have  hinted  to  you  about  this 
crotchet  of  poor  Charles  for  a  long  time  ; 
I  was  forced  to  do  so.  I  think  the  less 
we  say  about  it  the  better.  I  call  you 
to  witness  that  I  have  not  said  more 
about  it  than  was  neoessaiy. 

At  the  end  of  Ambtdla  Row,  the  girl 
stopped,  and  looked  back  for  him.  The 
Slews'  clock  was  overhead,  a  broad  orb 
of  light  in  the  dark  sky.  Ten  minutes 
past  ten.  Lord  Ascot  was  sitting 
beside  Lord  Saltiie'a  bed,  and  Lend 
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Saltii-e  had  rung  the  bell  to  send  for 
InnMctor  Field. 

She  went  on,  and  ho  followed  her 
along  the  Mall.  She  walked  £ut^  and  he 
had  hard  work  to  keep  lu-rin  flight.  ITc 
saw  her  plainly  enough  ■whenever  she 
passed  a  lamp.  Her  sliadow  was  suddenly 
thrown  at  his  feet,  and  then  swept  in  a 
dide  to  the  xight^  till  it  overtook  her, 
and  then  passed  her,  and  grew  dim  till 
she  came  to  another  lamp,  and  then  came 
back  to  his  feet,  and  pa??scd  on  to  her 
again,  beckoning  him  on  to  follow  hor, 
and  leadiug  her — whither  1 

How  many  lamps  vexe  there  t  One, 
two^  thiee^  four ;  and  then  a  man  lying 
adfliep  on  a  bench  in  the  rain,  who  said, 
with  a  wild,  wan  face,  wln  n  tlv  |  I  'lice- 
man  roused  him,  and  told  Inni  to  go 
home,  "My  homo  is  in  the  Thames, 
friend ;  but  I  shall  not  go  there  to-night, 
or  perhaps  to-morrow.*' 

"  His  home  wa^  in  the  Thames."  The 
niam(  the  dear  old  happy  river.  The 
wonder  and  delight  of  his  boyhood.  Tliat 
was  tlic  river  that  slept  in  crystal  green 
depths,  under  the  tumbled  boulders  fallen 
from  the  chalk  clil^  where  the  ivy,  the 
oak,  and  the  holly  grew;  and  then  went 
spoutil^and  raging,  and  roaring  through 
the  weir??  at  Casterton,  -where  lie  and 
Welter  used  to  bathe,  and  where  he  lay 
and  watched  kind  Lord  Ascot  spinning 
patiently  through  one  summer  afternoon, 
tall  he  killed  the  eight-pound  tront  at 
Ban-down. 

That  was  the  dear  old  Thames.  But 
that  was  fifty  miles  np  the  river,  and 
ages  ago.  Now,  and  here,  the  river  had 
got  foul,  and  lapped  about  hungrily 
among  piles,  and  barges,  and  the  Imi* 
tnsses  of  bridges.  And  lower  down  it 
ran  among  mud  banks.  And  there  was  a 
picture  of  one  of  them,  by  dear  old 
H.  K.  Browne,  and  you  didn't  see  at 
first  what  it  was  that  lay  among  the 
sedges,  because  the  £ice  was  reversed, 
and  the  limbs  were^ 

They  passed  in  the  same  order  through 
joining  Gardens  into  the  Strand.  And 
then  Charles  found  it  more  trouble- 
some than  ever  to  follow  the  ])oor  girl  in 
her  rapid  walk.  There  were  so  many 
like  her  there:  bat  she  walked  ftster 


than  any  of  them.  Before  lie  came  to  the 
street  whicli  leads  to  Waterloo  Bilc^ 
he  thooght  he  had  lost  her ;  but  whoa 
he  turned  the  corner,  and  as  the  dsak 

wind  smote  upon  his  fEMe^he  came  upon 
her,  waiting  for  hini. 

And  80  they  went  on  across  the  bridge. 
They  walked  together  now.  Was  & 
frightened,  toof 

Whm  they  reached  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge,  she  went  on  again  to  A\ovr 
the  way.  A  long  way  on  jmst  the 
Waterloo  iStation,  slic  turned  to  the 
left.  They  passed  out  of  a  bi-oad,  low, 
noiay  stieiat^  into  other  streets,  some 
quiet^  some  tnrbiUent,  some  blaiing 
with  the  gas  of  miserable  shops,  some 
dark  and  stealthy,  with  only  one  or  two 
figures  in  them,  wliich  disappearcHl  round 
cornel's,  or  got  iuto  dark  archways  as 
they  passed.  Charles  saw  that  they  wene 
getdng  into  «  Queer  Street." 

How  that  poor  gaudy  figure  fluttered 
on  !  How  it  paused  at  each  turning  t'3 
look  back  for  him,  and  then  fluttered  on 
once  more  !  AVliat  innumerable  turnings 
there  were  !  How  should  he  ever  find 
his  way  back — back  to  the  bridgel 

At  last  she  tamed  into  a  street  of 
greengrocers,  and  marine  store  keepen^ 
in  which  the  people  were  all  at  their 
house  dooi-s  looking  out :  all  looking  in 
one  direction,  and  talking  so  eurueijily 
to  one  another,  that  even  his  top^boote 
escaped  notice:  which  struck  him  sb 
being  remarkable,  as  nearly  all  the  way 
from  Waterloo  Bridge  a  majority  of  tlw 
populace  had  criticised  thein,  either 
ironically ;  or  openly,  in  nn  \m favourable 
manner.  He  thought  they  were  looking 
at  a  &e^  and  tamed  his  heed  in  the 
same  direction ;  he  only  saw  the  poor 
girl,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  nanow 
entiy,  watcliing  for  him. 

He  eamo  up  to  her,  A  little  way 
down  a  dark  alley  was  an  archway,  and 
beyond  there  were  Lights,  and  a  noise  of 
a  great  many  people  shouting,  and  tslk* 
in[?,  and  screaming.  The  girl  stole  on, 
followed  by  Charles  a  few  stei)S,  ami 
then  drew' suddenly  hack.  The  whole 
of  the  alley,  and  the  dark  archway 
beyond,  was  lined  with  policemen. 

A  briflk-looking^  middle^ixed  m»^f 
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Tfith  intenselr  Tilack  scanty  "wliiskcrs, 
stepped  out,  and  stood  before  them. 
Charles  saw  at  ouco  that  it  was  the 
inspector  of  police. 

"Now  then,  young  wfmta,**  he  said, 
dwplj,  ^'what  are  you  biiiigiiig  that 
jonng  nan  heie  for,  ch  ?  '* 

She  was  oblirred  to  come  jfbrwaid. 
She  began  -v^Tinging  her  luinds. 

**Mr.  Inspector,"  she  said,  "sir,  I 
widi  I  may  he  stroek  dead,  sir,  if  I 
don't  tell  fhe  trofh.  It's  my  poor  little 
brother,  sir.  He's  a  dying  in  nnmher 
eighty  .«iir,  and  ho  .'^ent  for  this  young 
man  for  to  see  hiin,  .sir.  Uhl  don't 
stop  us,  sir.    Se'lp  me — " 

"Pish!"  said  the  inspector;  "what 
fhe  devil  is  the  use  of  taUdog  fhie  non- 
aBDse  to  me  1  As  for  you,  young  man, 
Tou  march  back  homo  double  (|ui<  k. 
Yoii'tc  no  business  here.  It's  seldom 
we  gee  a  gentleman's  servant  in  such 
company  in  thiij  part  of  the  town." 

**Pooh!  pooh!  my  good  sir/*  said 
dudes;  "atoff  ajid  nonsenae.  Don't 
assume  that  tone  with  ni(>,  if  you  will 
have  the  goodness.  AVliat  the  young 
woman  says  is  perfectly  correct.  If 
you  can  assi:>t  me  to  get  to  that  house 
at  tiie  further  end  of  the  court,  where 
the  poor  hoy  lies  dyings  I  shall  he 
oUiged  to  you.  If  yon  caii^  don't 
erpress  an  opinion  without  being  in 
possession,  of  cirenm stance?.  Yon  may 
detain  the  girl,  hut  I  am  goinj^'  on. 
You  don't  know  who  you  are  talking 

la" 

•  How  the  old  Oxford  insolenee  flashed 

out  even  at  the  last 

Tlie  inspector  drew  hack  and  bowed. 
"1  must  do  my  duty,  sir.  I)i<']<s()n 

I>ickson,  in  whose  beat  tlic  court  was, 
«i  he  knew  by  many  a  sore  bono  in  his 
My,  came  forwaid.  He  said,  ''Well, 
sb,  I  won't  deny  that  the  young  woman 
is  Bess,  and  perhaps  she  may  be  on  the 
CK®;,  and  I  don't  go  to  say  that  what 
with  flimpinp,  and  with  cly-faking,  and 
such  like,  she  mayn't  be  wanted  some 
dgy  hhe  her  brother  the  Kipper  was ; 
hii  die  is  a  good  yoang  woman,  and  a 
honest  yonng  woman  in  her  way,  and 
what  she  says  this  night  about  her 
brother  is  goepel  troth." 


"  Flimping  "  is  a  style  of  theft  which 
I  liave  never  practised,  and,  conse- 
t|uent1y,  of  which  T  know  nothing. 
**  Clv-fakuig ia  stealing  pocket-liaud- 
kerohiefr.  I  never  practued  this  either^ 
never  having  had  sufficient  courage  at  , 
dexterity.  But^  at  all  events,  Police- 
constable  Pit  k^on'a  notion  of"  an  honest 
young  woman  in  hor  way"  seems  to  me 
to  be  coufuibed  and  unsatisfactory  in  the 
last  degree. 

The  inspeeftor  said  to  Ghailes,  Sir, 
if  gentlemen  diagoise  themselves  they 
must  expect  the  police  to  he  somewhat 
at  fault  till  they  open  their  mouths. 
Allow  nie  to  yay,  sir,  that  in  putting  on 
your  servant's  clothes  you  have  done 
the  most  fboUsh  thing  yon  possihly 
could.  You  are  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
it  appears,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  for 
you.  There's  a  doctor  and  a  Scripture 
reader  somewhere  in  the  court  now,  so 
oiur  people  say.  TJiej/  can't  get  out.  I 
don't  think  you  have  much  chance  of 
getting  in." 

"By  Jove!"  said  Gbarles,  "do  yon 
know  tlmt  YOU  are  a  deuced  good  fellow  1 
1  am  sorry  that  I  was  mde  to  you.  but 
I  am  in  trouble,  and  irritated.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  mo." 

"Kot  another  word,  sir,"  said  the 
inspector.  "Come  and  look  here,  sir. 
You  may  never  see  such  a  sight  again. 
Our  people  daren't  go  in.  This,  sir,  is, 
T  believe,  ahont  the  worst  court  in 
London." 

''I  thought,"  said  Charles,  quite  for- 
getting his  top-boots,  and  speaking  "  de 
haul  eii  hasy'  as  in  okl  times — ^"X  thought 
that  your  Eoscmary  Lane  carried  off 
the  palm  as  being  a  lively  neighbour- 
hood 1" 

"  Lord  bless  you,"  said  the  inspector, 
«  nothing  to  this ;  look  here." 

They  advanced  to  the  end  of  the 
arch,  and  looked  in.  It  was  as  still  as 
death,  but  it  was  as  light  as  day,  for 
there  were  candlas  burning  in  every 
window. 

<*Why,"  said  Chaxiles,  "the  cooxt  is 
emp^.  IcaamnaenMsi  Lei  me  go; 

I  am  oertain  I  can  get  across." 

"Don't  be  a  lunatic,  sir,"  said  the  in- 
spector, holding  him  tight ;  "  wait  tUl  I 
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give  you  the  word,  unless  you  want  six 
months  in  Guy's  Hospital.'* 

Ghfliles  soon  saw  the  VDopector  was 
right.   Then  weom  tbfee  hooBes  on  each 

side  of  the  court  The  centre  one  on 
the  right  was  a  very  larije  one,  which 
was  approaclic'd  on  each  suie  by  a  tligbt 
of  three  steps,  guarded  by  iron  railings, 
wliioh,  in  meiiing,  foimed  a  kind  of 
platfoim  or  voetram.  This  was  Mr. 
^Malone's  bonse^  whose  W]&  diose,  for 
family  reasons,  to  call  herself  Hiss 
Ophelia  Flanigan. 

The  court  waa  silent  and  hushed, 
when,  from  the  door  exactly  opposite  to 
ibis  one^  there  appeared  a  tsU,  and 
xa&er  handsome  yoimg  num,  with  a 
great  frieze  coat  under  one  arm,  and  a 
fire-shovel  over  his  shoulder. 

Tliis  was  Mr.  Dennis  Moriarty,  junior. 
He  advonotjd  to  the  arch,  so  close  to 
Charles  and  the  inspeefeor  tiiat  they 
c»)uld  have  touched  him,  and  then 
walked  down  the  centre  of  the  courts 
dragging  the  coat  behind  him,  lifting 
his  heels  defiantly  high  at  every  step, 
and  dexterously  beating  a  "  chune  on  the 
bare  head  of  um  wid  the  fire-shoreL 
Hnnoo!" 

He  had  advanced  half-way  down  the 
court  without  a  soul  appearing,  whon 
suddenly  the  enemy  poured  out  on  him 
in  two  columns,  from  behind  two  door- 
ways, and  he  waii  borne  back,  fighting 
like  a  hero  with  hia  fiienihoTe],  into 
one  of  the  dooia  on  his  own  side  of  the 
conrt  The  two  columns  of  the  enemy, 
headed  by  Mr.  PheUm  O'Neill,  uniting, 
poured  into  t))o  doonivay  aft<;r  him,  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  house  arose  a 
hobhub,  exactly  as  though  people  wore 
fighting  on  the  atttis. 

At  this  point  there  happened  one  of 
those  mistakes  which  so  often  occur 
in  warfare,  v.}iirh  are  difaptrouR  at  the 
time,  and  inexplic;ablo  altei  ward.-.  Can 
anyone  explain  why  Lord  Lucan  gave 
that  order  at  Baladavat  No.  Gan 
anyone  explain  to  me,  why,  on  this 
occa^sion,  Mr.  Phelim  O'^eUl  headed 
the  attack  on  the  staircase  in  person, 
leaving  hi.s  rear  struggling  in  confusion 
in  the  court,  by  reason  uf  their  hearing 
the  iojx  going  on  inside^  and  not  being 


able  to  get  at  it  ?  I  think  nut.  Such 
was  the  case,  however ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  it^  Mir.  Melons^  howlii^  like  a  ds- 

mon,  and  horribly  drank,  followed  by 
thirty  or  forty  worse  than  himself^ 

dashed  out  of  a  doorway  close  by,  and, 
before  they  had  time  to  form  line  of 
battle,  fell  upon  them  hammer  aud 
tongs. 

I  need  not  say  that^  after  this  soipoM 
in  the  rear,  Mr.  Phelim  O'Neill's  party 
had  very  much  the  worst  of  it  In 
about  ten  minutes,  however,  the  two 
parties  were  atauding  opposite  one  an- 
other onoe  more,  inactive  from  shesr 
&ttgu& 

At  this  moment  Miss  Ophelia  Hani* 
gan  appeared  from  the  door  of  No,  8 — 
the  very  house  that  poor  Charles  was 
so  anxious  to  get  to — and  slowly  and 
majestically  advanced  towards  the  ro»- 
tnun  in  front  of  her  own  door,  and, 
ascending  the  stepe^  folded  her  aims  and 
looked  about  her. 

>*>li"  was  an  uncommonly  powerful, 
red-laced  Irish  woman  ;  her  arms  were 
bare,  and  she  had  them  akimbo,  and 
was  scratching  her  elbows. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  Ika 
has  a  claw  at  the  end  of  hia  tail  ^vith 
which  he  lashes  himself  into  fury.  When 
the  experienceil  hunter  sees  him  doing 
that,  he,  so  to  speak,  "  hooks  it."  "When 
^lAti6  Flanigan' s  enemies  saw  her  ecratcli- 
ing  her  elbows,  they  generally  did  the 
same.  She  was  scratching  her  elbows 
now.   There  was  a  dead  silence. 

One  woman  in  that  courts  and  one 
only,  ever  otiered  battle  to  the  terrible 
Miss  Ophelia :  that  was  young  Mi& 
Phaylhn  CNale.  On  the  present  occsp 
sion  she  bpgan  slowly  walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  expectant  hoeta 
'V\1iilo  i^Iiss  Flanigan  looked  on  in  con- 
temptuous pity,  scratching  her  e^bow^ 
Mrs.  O'Xeill  opened  her  fire. 

"  Pusscv,  pusaey !"  bhe  began,  "  kitty, 
kitty, kitty!  Miaow, miaow  1"  (Mr.Msp 
lone  had  accumulated  property  in  the 
cats'  meat  business.)  Honaow,  yc  Httla 
tabby  divvle,  don't  come  anighst  her, 
my  Kitleen  Avoiirneen,  or  yill  he  eou- 
vatfted  into  sassidge  mate,  and  &owld  to 
keep  a  drunken  one-eyed  ould  rapparee, 
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6om  the  county  Cark,  as  had  two 

month?  for  bowling  his  barrer  sbnrp 
round  tlio  romer  of  Park  Laiio  ovi  r  a 
odd  gineml  othccr,  in  a  white  hat  and 
a  ^en  silk  umbereller ;  and  as  married 
a  ied>haired  woman  firom  ihe  county 
Wateiford,  as  calk  herself  by  her  maiden 
nam'^,  and  never  feels  up  to  fighting 
but  when  the  lirkrr's  in  her,  which  it 
most  in  general  i^,  puRsey  ;  and  let  nio 
see  the  one  of  Malone'a  lot  or  Moriui  t)  s 
lol  ather,  for  that  matter,  as  will  deny 
it    Miaow  ! " 

Miss  Ophelia  Flanigan  blew  her  nose 
contmiptnon^ly.  Some  of  tho  low  cha- 
racters in  the  court  had  picked  her 
pocket 

ICrs.  O'Nei]]  qnickfined  her  pace  and 
Bued  her  YOtce.  She  was  beginning 
again,  when  the  poor  girl  who  was  with 

Charles  ran  into  tho  court  and  cried 
out,  "  Miss  Flanigan !  I  have  brought 
him ;  Miss  Flanii^mn  !" 

In  a  moment  the  contemptuous  ex- 
pmnion  faded  from  Miss  Flanigan's 
&0&  She  came  down  off  the  steps  and 
advanced  rapidly  towards  wliorc  Charles 
stood.  As  '^li"  passed  Mrs.  ( she 
said,  "Whist  now,  liiddy  ()'Xal(',  me 
ikrluL  1  aiu'L  up  to  a  shindy  to-night 
Te  know  the  rayson." 

And  Mrs.  O'NeiUsaad,  "Te're  a  good 
wanan,  Ophelia.  Sorra  a  one  of  me 
would  have  loosed  tongue  on  ye  this 
nipht,  only  I  thought  it  might  rheor  ye 
lip  a  bit  aft-er  yer  watching.  JDon't  take 
notice  of  me,  that's  a  dear." 

Hiss  Flanigan  went  np  to  Charles, 
incl,  taking  him  by  ^e  arm,  walked  with 
kiiD  across  the  court  It  was  whispered 
Japidly  that  thi*?  vrnsi  llic  young  man 
who  had  bfen  scut  for  to  see  little  Billy 
Wilkiua,  wlio  was  dying  in  No.  8. 
Charles  was  as  safe  as  if  he  had  been  in 
the  centre  of  a  square  of  the  Guards. 
As  he  went  into  the  door  they  g  ivi^  liim 
a  cheer;  and,  when  tlit-  dnor  closed  be- 
hind him,  they  went  ou  with  their  fight- 
ing again. 

Charles  found  himself  in  a  squalid 
room,  about  which  (here  was  nothing 
nnuorkable  bat  its  ,meanneas  and  dirt. 
There  were  four  people  there  whe  n  ho 
came  in — a  woman  asleep  by  the  bed, 

No.  32. — ^voL.  Yi. 


two  gentlemen  who  stood  aloof  in  the 
shadow,  and  tlio  p(X)r  little  wan  and 
wasted  hoy  in  tlic  bed. 

(Jharles  went  up  and  sat  by  tho  bed  ; 
when  the  boy  saw  him  he  made  an 
effort,  rose  half  up,  and  threw  his  arms 
round  his  neck.  Charles  put  his  arm 
round  him  and  supported  him — as 
strange  a  pair,  T  fancy,  ns  you  will  meet 
in  many  long  days'  man  !ics. 

"If  you  would  nuL  mmd,  Miss  Flani- 
gan," said  the  doctor,  "stepping  across 
the  court  with  me^  I  shall  be  deeply 
obliged  to  you.  You,  sir,  are  going  to 
stay  a  little  longer." 

"  Yo<*,  sir,"  said  the  other  geutkiiian, 
in  a  harsh,  unpleasant  voice ;  "  I  shall 
stay  till  the  end." 

You  won't  have  to  stay  very  long, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Now, 
Miss  Flanigan,  I  am  ready.  Please  to  call 
out  that  the  doctor  is  coming  through 
the  court,  and  that,  if  any  man  lays  a 
finger  on  him,  he  will  exhibit  Croton 
and  other  dntsties  to  him  till  he  wishes 
he  was  dead,  and,  after  that,  throw  in 
quinine  till  the  top  of  his  head  oomes 
off.    AUonSf  my  dfar  madam." 

With  this  ih<'adtul  threat  tlie  doctor 
departed.  The  other  gentleman,  the 
Scripture  reader,  stayed  behind,  and  sat 
in  a  chair  in  the  further  comer.  The 
poor  mother  was  sit  i  j  irii;  heavily.  The 
poor  girl,  who  had  brought  (  haili  s,  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  fell  asleep  with  her 
head  on  a  Uible. 

The  dying  child  was  gone  too  far  for 
speech.  He  tried  two  or  three  tim^ 
but  he  only  made  a  rattle  in  his  throat 
After  a  few  minutes  ho  took  his  arms 
from  ronttd  ('harlt-s's  iwvk,  and,  with  a 
lodk  of  anxiety,  leit  for  something  by 
his  side.  When  he  found  it  he  smiled, 
and  held  it  towards  Charles.  Well, 
well ;  it  was  only  the  ball  that  Charles 
had  given  him — 

r'harles  mt  i>n  t]io  bed,  and  put  his 
h  it  arm  rnnnd  the  child,  so  that  the 
little  death  s  head  might  lie  upon  his 
breast  lie  took  the  little  hand  in  his. 
So  they  remained.    How  long  I 

T  know  not.  He  only  sat  there  with 
the  hot  head  against  his  heart,  and 
thought  that  a  Utile  life,  so  strangely 
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dear*  to  Kim,  now  that  all  iiiends  were 
gone,  Wiifi  fast  ebbing  aw^y  and  tliat  ho 
mu^t  get  home  again  that  night  across 
the  l>ri<Iu'»*. 

Tiio  liillu  hand  that  he  held  in  his 
relaxed  its  grasp,  and  the  boy  was  dead. 
He  knew  it,  but  he  did  not  move.  He 
8  at  there  still  with  the  dead  child  iji  IiLs 
a  rms,  with  a  dull  terror  on  liim,  when  Ijo 
thought  of  his  homeward  journey  across 
the  bridge. 

Some  one  moYed  and  came  towaids 
luni.  The  mother  and  the  girl  were  atUl 
adeep— it  was  the  Scripture  reader. 
He  ramo  towards  Charles,  and  laid  his 
hand  ii[>on  his  i^lioulder.  And  <^'harles 
turned  iioui  the  dead  child,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face — into  the  £ace  of  John 
Maiston. 

CEAVLER  LXL 

SAVED. 

With  the  wailing  mother*e  voice  in  their 
eais^  those  two  left  the  houae.  The 
oonrt  was  quiet  enough  now.  The  poor 
savages  who  would  not  stop  thoir  riot 
lest  they,  should  diaturl*  the  dying,  now 
talked  in  wiiispers  lest  they  should 
awaken  the  dead 

They  passed  on  quickly  together.  Not 
one  word  had  been  uttered  between 
them — not  one — but  thej  pushed  ra- 
pidly through  the  woinst  stri'<*ls  to  a 
Vtt'^r  part  of  tlie  town,  Charles  clinging 
tight,  to  John  Marston's  arm,  but  :^ilent. 
When  they  got  to  Manton's  lodgings, 
Charles  sat  down  by  the  fir  ;ui  1  spoke 
for  the  first  time,  lie  did  not  burst  out 
crying,  or  anything  of  that  sort  He 
only  said  quietly, 

**  John,  you  have  saved  me.  I  should 
never  hav^  ^  i  home  this  mg^t*' 

But  John  Marston,  who,  hy  finding 
Charles,  had  diu^hed  his  dearest  hopes  to 
the  groiin  l,  did  not  take  things  quite  so 
quietly.  Did  ho  think  of  Mary  now  I 
Did  he  see  in  n  monu  nt  that  lii-  chance 
of  her  wad  gone  i  And  did  he  not  sec 
that  he  loved  her  moro  deeply  than 
ever? 

"Yes,"  I  answer  to  all  these  three 
questions.    liow  did  he  behave  now  I 


Why,  ho  put  his  hand  on  Charles's 
shoulder,  and  ho  said,  "  Chavli  (^hirles, 
my  dear  old  boy,  look  up  and  speak  to 
me  in  your  dear  old  voice.  Don't  look 
wild  like  that  Think  of  Mary,  my 
boy.  She  has  been  wooed  by  more  thsa 
one,  Charles ;  but  I  think  that  her  heart 
is  yours  yet." 

"John,"  said  Charles,  "that  is  \rli.« 
has  niadt'  liic  hide  from  you  all  Vih:  tl.i*. 
I  know  tiiat  she  loves  me  above  all  men. 
I  dreamt  of  it  the  night  I  left  Ravwi*- 
hoe.  I  knew  it  the  night  I  saw  her  at 
Lord  Hainault'a.  And  partly  that  she 
liould  forget  a  penniless  and  disgraced 
man  like  myself,  and  partly  (for  I  have 
l)eeu  near  the  gates  of  hell  lo-night, 
John,  and  can  see  many  things)  from  • 
silly  pride,  I  have  spent  all  my  ctuming 
on  losing  myself— hoping  that  you  iroold 
believe  me  dead,  thinking  that  you  would 
lovo  my  memory,  and  dreading  lest  yott 
should  (Tii-so  to  love  me." 

**  We  loved  your  memory  well  enough, 
Charles.  You  will  never  know  how 
"Well,  till  you  see  how  well  we  love  your- 
sel£  We  have  hunted  you  hard,  Charles. 
How  you  lij'.ve  contrived  to  avoid  us,  I 
cannot  guos.  You  do  not  know,  I  sup- 
pose^ that  you  are  a  rich  man  2" 

"A rich  man?" 

*<Yes.  Even  if  Lord  Saltire  does  not 
alter  his  will,  you  come  into  three 
thousand  a-year.  And,  besides,  yon  arc 
undoubtedly  heir  to  Kavenshoe,  thoujjU 
one  link  is  still  wantintif  to  prove  thai' 

"  W  iiat  do  you  mean  / " 

''There  is  no  reasonable  doabt^  al- 
though we  ctmnot  prove  it,  that  yoai 
grandfather Petre  was  married  prcvioa*!} 
to  his  marrisHje  with  LkIv  .Mitia  Stiiun- 
toii,  that  your  iatlu  r  .lumes  was  tlie  w-^l 
luivcnshoe,  and  ihat  Ellen  and  youi-sulf 
are  the  elder  childi  en,  while  poor  Coth* 
bert  and  William--" 

«  Cuthbcrt !  Does  he  know  of  tlil- ' 
I  will  hide  again ;  I  will  never  displ^*'^ 
Cuthbert,  mind  yon." 

"riiarl-s,  Cufhb./.-t  will  iipver  kno^f 
anyLaiiig  about  il.  l  uihbeii  is  dead. 
He  was  drowned  bathing  last  Aiigmt." 

Husli !  There  is  something,  to  to^f 
dreadful  in  a  man's  tears.  I  daresay  tliat 
it  was  as  well,  that  n%ht,  that  the  nc^*^ 
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of  Cuthbort's  death  sliould  have  made 
bim  bnak  down  and  weep  Iiimself 
into  qmetneas  again  like  a  child.  I  am 
sure  it  was  for  the  best.  But  it  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  good  tnsti^  for- 
bids one  to  dwell  upon  or  handle  too 
closely. 

When  he  was  qnial  again,  Jolin  want 
on: 

"  It  .<oem8  incredible  that  you  ahould 

have  been  able  tn  v]\\(h)  us  so  long. 
The  tiret  intelligeucc  we  had  of  you  was 
fim.  Lady  Ascot^  who  saw  you  iu  the 
Ptak.'* 

ledy  Aaeot  f  T  never  aaw  my  aunt 
in  the  Park.* 

"I  mean  Adelaide.  8ho  is  Lady 
Aioot  now.    T.ord  A*'ot  is  dead." 

"Another  of  them!"  said  Charles. 
"  Jukn,  before  you  gu  on,  tell  me  how 
many  more  are  gone.'* 

"No  mote.  Lady  Aaeot  and  Loid 
Siltirc  are  alive  and  well.  I  waa  with 
Lord  Saltiro  to  day,  nnd  ho  was  talking 
of  yoiL  He  has  left  the  principal  part 
of  his  property  to  Ascot.  But,  because 
none  of  us  would  believe  you  dead,  he 
im  made  a  reserration  in  your  fayonr 
of  eighty  thousand  pounds." 

"lamallabro«l,"8aidCharlee.  <<How 
is  William?" 

"He  is  very  well,  as  he  deserve^a  to 
U;.  2soble  fellow  I  He  g-ivc  up  overy- 
thing  to  hnnt  yon  through  the  world 
Hke  a  bloodhoond  and  brmg  yon  back. 
B»  never  oiMOsed  hia  qnest  till  he  aaw 
yr»ur  grave  at  A^ama." 

"At  Varna!"  said  (  harlea;  "why, 
we  were  quartered  at  Devua." 

"At  Devna  !  Now,  my  dear  old  boy, 
I  an  hut  mortal ;  do  aatiafy  my  curi- 
06itv.  What  regiment  did  you  enUat 
ml" 

"In  the  140th." 

"Then  how,  in  the  name  of  all  eonfu- 
swn,"  cried  .lulm  Mara  ton,  "did  you 
HUBS  poor  Hornby  ? " 

"  I  did  not  miss  Hornby/'  aaid  Charled, 
quietly.  "I  had  his  head  in  my  lap 
'^licn  lie  died.  But  now  tell  me,  liow 
Oil  t.irih  (lid  you  come  to  know  anything 
about  him  j  " 

"Why,  Ascot  told  us  that  you  had 
^Mnhia  servant  And  he  came  to  see 


us,  and  joined  in  the  chase  with 
the  heat  of  us.  How  ia  it  that  ha 
never  sent  na  any  intelligence  of 

you  ? " 

"  Because  I  never  M'ent  near  him  till 
tlie  film  of  death  wa^s  on  his  eyes.  Thou 
he  knew  me  agaiu,  and  said  a  few  words 
which  I  can'  understand  now.  Did  he 
aay  anytfabg  to  any  of*  yon  ahont 
Ellon  ? " 

"About  Kllon?" 

"  Yes.   Did  Ascot  ever  a^y  anything 

either  ? " 

"lie  told  Lord  Saltire,  what  1  sup- 
pose yon  know — " 

"About  wliat  ?" 

"About  Klleur' 
Yes,  I  know  it  all." 

"  And  that  he  liad  met  you.  Now  tell 
me  what  you  have  been  doing." 

*'When  I  found  that  there  waa  no 
chance  of  my  remaining  p«rdu  any 
longer,  and  when  1  found  that  Ellen 
was  gone,  why,  then  I  enlisted  in  the 
140th." 

He  paused  here  and  hid  his  face  iji 
his  hands  for  some  time.  When  ho 
nosed  it  again  his  eyes  were  wilder,  and 
his  speecli  more  rapid. 

"  I  went  out  with  Tom  Sparks  and  the 
Roman-nosed  bay  horse ;  and  we  ran 
a  thousand  miles  in  sixty-three  hours. 
And  at  Devna  we  got  wood-pigoons ; 
and  the  comet  went  down  and  dined 
witii  the  42d  at  Yama;  and  I  rode  the 
Roman-nosed  bay,  and  he  carried  me 
thron;:^li  it  capitally.  I  ask  your  pardon, 
ail-,  but  T  am  only  a  poor  discharged 
trooper.  1  would  not  beg,  sir,  if  I  could 
help  it ;  but  pain  and  hunger  are  haitl 
things  to  hear,  sir." 

"  Charles,  Charles,  don't  you  know 
mel" 

"  That  is  my  name,  su*.  That  is  what 
they  used  to  call  me.  I  am  no  common 
beggar,  sir.  1  wsia  a  gentleman  once, 
air,  and  rode  a-horselMwk  after  a  blue 
greyhound,  and  we  went  near  to  kill 
a  black  hare.  I  have  a  character  from 
Lord  Afsrot,  sii.  I  was  in  the  ]v^ht 
cavaby  charge  at  Balaclava.  Au  angry 
bushiess.  The}'  shouldn't  get  good  fel- 
lows to  fight  together  like  that.  I  killed 
one  of  them,  sir.   Hornby  killed  many. 
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and  ho  is  a  man  who  V(nilcl&*t  hurt  a 

fly,  A  sad  business  !" 

"  Charles*,  old  boy,  bo  quiet" 
**  When  you  speak  to  me,  sir,  of  tho 
dtttmction  between  the  upper  and  lower 
claeseSi  I  answer  you,  that  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  that  way  of  late,  and 
have  come  to  tho  conclusion  that,  aftor 
all,  the  gentleman  and  the  cad  arn  one 
and  the  same  animal.  Xow  liiut  1  am 
a  rained  man,  begging  my  bread  about 
tiie  atteete,  I  make  bold  to  say  to  you, 
air,  hoping  that  your  alms  maybe  non 
the  loss  for  it,  tliat  T  nm  not  sure  that 
I  do  not  like  your  cad  as  wrll  as  your 
gentleman,  in  his  way.  If  I  play  on  the 
one  side  such  cards  as  my  foster-biother 
William  and  Tom  Sparks,  yoiii  of  oonne, 
tenmp  me  with  John  Marston  and  the 
cornet  You  are  right;  hut  they  are 
all  four  good  fellows.  I  have  hern  to 
death's  f'ate  to  learn  it  I  will  resume 
my  narrative.  At  Bevna  the  comet, 
besides  woodpigeons,  shot  a  fkanco- 
lin— " 

It  is  just  as  well  that  this  sort  of  * 

thing  did  not  come  on  when  Charles  was 
going  home  alone  across  tlio  l»ridge  ;  that 
is  all  I  wisheil  to  call  your  attention  to. 
The  next  morning,  Loid  and  Lady  Hain- 
maiU  old  Lady  Asoot^  William,  Mary, 
and  Father  Tiernay,  were  round  his  bed, 
watching  the  hot  head  i-olling  from  side 
to  side  upon  thf»  pillow,  and  liptoning 
to  his  half-utU  rtMl  delirious  balible, 
gazing  with  a  feeling  almost  of  cuiiobity 
at  the  well-loved  fiBu:e  which  had  eluded 
ihem  so  long. 

"Oh,  Hainault!  TIainault!"  said 
Ijidy  Ascot;  "to  lind  him  like  this 
after  all  !  And  Rait  ire  dead  without 
seeing  him  !  and  all  my  fault,  my  £iult. 
I  am  a  wicked  old  woman ;  God  for- 
giye  met" 

Ixml  Hainault  got  tho  greatest  of  the 
doctors  into  a  comer,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  I  )r.  Ji  ,  will  he  die  ? " 

"AVell,  yes,"  said  tlie  doctor;  "to 
you  I  would  sooner  say  yes  than  no,  the 
diances  sre  so  heavy  against  him.  The 
surgeons  like  the  look  of  things  still  less 
than  the  physicians.  You  must  really 
puBpaze  for  the  worst" 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

MR.  JACKijON's  lilO  TKOUT. 

Op  course,  ho  did  not  die ;  I  need  not  tell 

you  that    B  and  P.  H  pulled 

him  throup:h,  and  shiwik  their  hont-st 

hands  over  liis  brd.    Toer  B  is  n^- 

portcd  to  have  wLiiked  ou  tliici  occahiou , 
Itfit  such  a  proceeding  was  so  unlike 
him,  that  I  believe  the  report  must  havt 
"onio  round  to  us  through  one  of  the 
American  iiaircr?? — probably  the  same 
one  wliii  li  represented  the  Prince  of 
Wales  liilting  the  Duke  of  Isewcastlein 
the  eye  with  a  champagne  cork. 

However,  they  pulled  him  throngk; 
and,  in  the  pleasant  spring-time,  he  was 
carried  down  to  Castorton.  Uliings  had 
gone  so  hard  with  him,  that  the  ]>rim- 
roses  were  in  ]>lussoni  on  the  boulliem 
banks  before  he  knew  that  Lord  iWtire 
was  dead,  and  before  he  could  be  mads 
to  understand  that  he  waa  a  rich  man. 

From  this  much  of  tie  t  t  v  we  may 
safely  deduce  this  moral,  *'  That,  if  a 
young  gentleman  gets  into  difficulties, 
it  is  always  as  well  for  him  to  leave  kift 
address  with  his  friends."  But,  as  young 
gentlemen  in  difficulties  generally  tako 
particularly  good  care  to  remind  their 
friends  of  their  whereabouts,  it  folIoi.v5 
that  this  story'  has  been  written  to  little 
or  no  ])nri>ose.  Unless,  in»leed,  the  render 
can  iiud  for  himself  another  moral  or 
t^'o;  and  I  am  fool  enough  to  fancy 
that  he  may  do  that»  if  he  cares  to  tike 
the  trouble. 

Casterton  is  built  on  arches,  with  all 
ports  of  othces  and  kitchens  under  what 
would  naturally  be  the  ground  floor. 
The  reason  why  Casterton  was  built  on 
arches  (that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  yon  and 
I  are  concerned)  is  this  :  that  (vharlea, 
lying  OTi  t^.  sofa  in  Lord  Hainault's 
study,  could  look  over  the  valley  and 
see  the  river;  which,  if  it  had  i»eeu  built 
on  the  ground,  he  could  not  have  done. 
From  this  window  he  oonid  see  the 
great  weirs  spouting  and  foaming  aU 
day ;  and,  when  he  was  carried  up  to 
bed,  by  William  and  T>t>rd  Hainault,  he 
could  hear  the  roar  of  them  naing  and 
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«midiig,  a8  tke  mght-wind  camo  and 
wmi,  imtil  they  hilled  him  to  aleep. 
He  lay  here  one  day,  when  the  doctors 

came  down  from  London  And  one  of 
them  put  a  handkerchief  over  his  face, 
wiiicii  smelt  like  chemical  ex  peri  intuits, 
and  somehow  reminded  hiiu  of  Dr. 
Builieny.  And  lie  fell  asleep;  and, 
when  he  awoke,  he  tree  suffering  pain 
m  his  left  arm — ^nd  the  old  dull  grind- 
ing pfiin,  but  sharper ;  which  gradualiy 
grew  less  as  he  lay  and  watched  the 
weirs  at  Casterton.  They  had  removed 
Ae  splinters  of  hone  &om  his  arm. 

He  did  not  talk  muoh  in  this  happy 
quiet  time.  William  and  Lady  Aaoot 
were  with  him  all  day.  William,  dear 
Hhvr,  used  to  sit  on  a  footstool,  between 
hid  6oid  and  the  window,  and  read  the 
Tines  to  him.  ^Viliiam's  education  was 
impeiftc^  and  he  read  tbij  hadly.  He 
would  reaid  Mr,  Baasell'a  eoneepondence 
till  he  saw  Charles's  eye  grow  bright^ 
and  hear  his  breath  quicken,  and  tlien 
he  would  turn  to  the  list  of  bankrupts. 
If  ihii  was  too  sad,  he  would  go  ou  to 
tbB  share  list^  and  pound  away  at  that^ 
tin  Charlee  "went  to  sleep,  whieh  he 
generally  did  pretty  quickly. 

Ahout  this  time— that  is  to  say,  well 
on  in  the  spring — Charles  asked  two 
question?  : — The  first  was,  whether  or  no 
hfc  might  imve  the  window  open  ?  And 
VBtL,  whether  Lord  Hainanlt  would  lend 
kim  an  opexa-glase  ? 

Both  were  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tire.  Tlie  window  was  opened,  and 
L^rd  llainault.  and  William  came  in, 
Whu^  not  an  operarglass,  but  a  great 
Vnv  telescope,  on  a  sta^d — a  thing  with 
tti  dght-inch  object-glass,  which  had 
MoDged  to  old  Lovd  Hainault,  who 
a  Cambridge  man,  and  given  to 
nich  vanities. 

This  wa-s  very  delightful  He  could 
turn  it^  with  a  move  of  his  hand,  ou  to 
nj  put  of  the  weiis,  and  aee  almost 
vngf  snail  whieh  bcawled  on  the  bar- 
docks.  The  very  fiiat  day  he  saw  one 
of  the  men  fi*om  the  paper-mill  come  to 
the  fourth  weir,  and  pull  up  the  paddles 
to  ease  the  water.  The  man  looked 
•talthHy  round,  and  then  raised  a  wheel 
fian  beiow  the  apron,  &11  of  spawn- 


ing perch.  And  this  was  dose  time  I 
Ohol 

Then,  a  few  days  after,  came  a  tall, 
grey-headed  gentleman,  spinning  a  bleak 
for  trout,  who  had  with  him  a  la<l  in 
top-boots,  with  a  landing-net.  And  this 
gentlemau  sent  his  bait  iiymg  out  here 
and  there  araoas  the  water,  and  rattled 
his  Une  rapidly  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand  in  a  ball,  like  a  consummate 
master,  as  he  was.  (King  among  fisher- 
men, prince  among  gentlemen,  you  wUl 
read  these  lines,  and  you  will  he  so  good 
as  to  understand  that  I  am  talking  o£ 
you.)  And  this  gentleman  spun  all  day 
and  caught  nothing. 

But  he  camo  the  next  day  to  the 
same  pl^w*-,  and  spun  again.  The  great 
full  souLh-westerly  wind  w;i.s  roaring 
up  the  valley,  siugiug  among  the  bud- 
ding trees,  and  carrying  the  dark,  low, 
raialoss  clouds  swutly  before  it  At 
two,  just  as  Lady  Ascot  and  William 
had  gone  to  lunch,  and  after  Charles 
had  tiiken  his  soup  and  a  glass  of  wine  j 
he,  lying  there,  aud  watching  this  gen- 
tleman diligently,  saw  his  rod  bend 
and  his  line  tighten.  The  lad  in  th» 
top-boots  and  me  landing-net  leaped  up 
from  where  he  lay  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it  now.  The  old  gentleman  had 
got  hold  of  a  fish,  and  a  big  one. 

The  next  twenty  minutes  were  terri- 
ble. The  old  gentleman  gaye  him  the 
hnt»  and  moved  slowly  down  along  the 
camp-shuting,  and  Charles  foUowed 
him  witli  the  telescope,  althougli  his 
hand  was  shaking  with  excitement. 
After  a  time,  the  old  gentleman  began 
to  wind  up  his  reel,  and  then  the  lad, 
top-hoot6»  and  landing-net,  and  all,  dip- 
ped over  the  camp-diooting  (will  any- 
body tell  me  how  to  spell  that  word  ? 
Campsheading  won't  do,  my  dear  Bir,  all 
things  considered)  and  lifted  th  -  lish 
(he  was  nine  pounds),  up  among  llio 
bmdoeks  at  the  old  gentleman's  feet 

Charles  had  the  whde  group  in  the 
telescope — the  old  gentleman,  the  great 
trout,  and  the  dripping  lad,  taking  off 
his  hooU  and  emptying  the  water  out 
of  them.  But  the  old  gentleman  waS' 
looking  to  his  right  at  somebody  who 
irosooming:  and  immediately  there  camat 
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into  tlie  field  of  the  telescope  a  tall  man 
in  a  velret  ooaf^  with  knee-breeches  and 

gaiters,  and  din  rtly  afterwards,  from 
the  other  side,  three  children,  and  a 
young  lady.  The  gentleman  in  the 
knee-breeches  l)owed  to  the  young  lady, 
and  then  thej  all  stood  looidng  at  the 

Charles  conld  see  them  qoite  plainly. 

Tlic  f^fntlcman  in  vclvutecn  and  small- 
cloth  cs  was  Lord  Ascot^  and  the  young 
lady  was  Mary. 

He  did  not  look  tlirough  the  telescope 
any  more;  he  lay  back,  and  tried  to 
tiimk.  FresenUy  afterwards  old  Lady 
Ascot  came  in,  and  settled  heiself  in  tiie 
window,  with  her  knitting. 

"  Mv  dear,"  phe  said,  "  I  wonder  if 
1  fidget  you  with  my  knitting-needlea. 
Tell  me  if  I  do^  lor  I  haf?e  plenty  of 
oliher  woik." 

"Not  at  all,  dear  aont;  I  like  it 
You  did  nin(;t<^cn  rows  thij=;  morning, 
and  von  would  liave  done  twentv-two 
if  you  liud  not  dropped  a  stitch.  AVhcn 
I  get  stronger  I  shall  take  to  it  myself. 
There  would  be  too  much  e»dtement 
and  over-exertion  in  it,  tor  me  to  begin 
just  now." 

Jj\(]y  Asrot  laughed  ;  she  was  glad  to 
see  him  trying  even  such  a  feeble  joke. 
She  said : 

• . My  dear,  Mr.  Jackson  has  lolled  a 
tnmt  in  the  weirs  jast  now,  nine 
pounds." 

"  I  know,"  said  Charles  ;  "  T  di<l  not 
know  the  weight,  I'vt  T  paw  the  lish. 
Aunt,  whore  is  \V«'Um — I  mean.  Ascot?" 

**\VeU,  he  is  at  L'anford.  I  suppose 
yon  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  poor  Loid 
Saltirc  left  him  nearly  all  his  fortune. 
Nearly  five  hundre<l  thousand  pounds' 
worth,  with  Cottingdean  and  Marks  worth 
together.  All  the  I^anford  moitgagt'.s 
are  paid  oi\\  and  he  is  going  on  very 
well,  my  dear.  I  think  they  ought  to 
give  him  his  marqnisata  James  mij^t 
have  had  it  ten  times  over,  of  coutae ; 
htit  ho  u.^f'd  to  pay,  that  he  liad  made 
himself  the  mo-st  notorious  viscount  in 
England,  and  thnt,  if  Ik;  took  an  earl- 
dom, people  would  forget  who  he  was." 

"I  wish  he  wonld  come  to  see  me, 
aani  I  am  veiy  fond  of  Welter." 


I  ean't  help  it ;  he  said  sa  Bemenu 

l)or  how  near  death's  door  he  lad  been. 
Think  what  he  had  been  through.  How 
he  had  been  degraded,  and  kicked  ahnat 
from  pillar  to  post,  like  an  old  sho.' : 
and  also  remember  the  state  he  was  in 
when  he  said  it  I  firmly  beUeYe  thtl 
he  had  at  this  tame  forgotten  every  thing, 
and  tint  he  only  remembered  Lord 
Ascot  as  Ijis  (>ld  })oy-lorc,  and  his  jolly 
c#llege-comiianion.  You  must  makf  tho 
be.st  of  it,  or  the  worst  of  it>  for  him,  as 
you  are  inclined.  He  said  so.  And,  in 
a  very  short  ttme.  Lady  Ascot  foand 
that  she  wanted  some  more  wool*  and 
hobbled  away  to  get  it. 

After  a  time,  Charles  hr»rir<1  n  man 
come  into  the  room.  He  tliuugui  it  was 
William ;  but  it  was  not.  Tliis  inaii 
came  round  .^e  end  of  the  soft,  and 
stood  in  the  window  before  him.  Imd 
Ascot. 

He  was  dressed  as  wc  know,  havinj! 
looked  through  Charles's  teiescojx',  in  a 
velveteen  coat,  with  knee-hreechea  and 
leathern  gaitei-s.  There  was  not  much 
change  in  him  since  the  old  times;  only 
his  broad,  hairiess  h»  seemed  zedd^i 
hni  lower  jaw  seemed  coarser  and  men 
prominent,  his  j[^eat  (^yrdjro'WS  seemed 
miire  lowering,  Jiis  vast  chest  seemed 
broader  and  deeper,  and  altogether  he 
looked  rather  more  like  a  mighty,  oosn^ 
turbulent  blackguard  than  eyer. 

"Well,  old  cock,"  he  said,  "so  yoe 
are  on  your  back,  hey  1 " 

"  Welter,"  said  Charles,  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  yon  again.  If  you  would 
help  me  up,  1  should  like  to  look  tt 

you." 

"Poor  old  boy,"  said  Lord  Ascot, 
putting  his  grt  at  arm  round  him,  and 

raising  him,  "  So  !  there  yon  are,  niy 
pil>j»in.  Wliat  a  gooil  old  fellow  you  are, 
by  Gatl  !  So  you  were  one  of  the  un- 
mortal  six  hundred,  hey?  I  thought 
yoa  would  turn  up  somewhete  in  Qomt 
Street^  with  that  infernal  old  hook  nose 
of  yours.  I  wish  I  had  taken  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  for  I  am  fond  of  fighting.  J 
think,  now  I  am  ricli  and  rejipectable,  I 
shall  subsidize  a  prize-fighter  to  piw» 
into  me  once  a  fortni^t  I  wish  I  ^ 
been  respectable  enough  fbr  the  anny^ 
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IfBt  I  sliould  tlwtcfB  have  been  in  troable 

vith  the  com m apder-in  1 1  i  f  fur  didng 
and  brawling.  I  suppose.  Well,  old  mnn, 
I  am  dc^nlish  glad  to  see  you  a;:^nin.  I 
am  in  possession  of  money  which  should 
have  beea  yours.  I  did  all  I  could  for 
jou,  Charles ;  yon  will  never  know  how 
much.  I  tried  to  repair  the  awful  wmng 
I  did  yon  imoonsciously.  I  did  a  tiling 
in  your  favour  I  trerabh:'  to  think  of 
!2f>*'.',  hut  M'hicli,  God  ht'lp  in<\  I  would 
do  again.  You  duu'L  know  wliat  1 
mm.  If  old  Saltire  had  not  died  so 
quick,  yon  woold  have  known." 

He  was  referring  to  liis  having  told 
L'-rd  Saltire  that  he  had  seen  Charles. 
In  doinf,'  that,  remember  he  had  thought 
iiiat  he  w;i.s  throwing  half  a  nnlHon  to 
Uie  winds.  1  oiily  tell  you  that  he  was 
nforing  to  this,  fi«r  fear  yon  should  not 
grther  it  tnm  his  own  bmtal  way  of 

I  wonder  how  tlic  haLmce  will  stand 
against  Lord  Ascot  at  liu^t  ?  ^\'ho  over 
could  have  dreamt  that  his  str(»ng 
a&imal  affection  for  his  old  friend  could 
htre  led  him  to  make  a  saorifioe  which 
loany  a  moxe  highly  organised  man 
^rould  have  evaded,  glossing  over  his 
CflBBciencc  by  fifty  mental  suhtt  rfiiges  1 

"However,  my  dear  fellow,"  ho  con- 
timied,  "  it  comes  to  this :  I  have  got 
tbe  money  ;  I  shall  have  no  children ; 
•ml  I  Bhsll  make  no  will  *,  therefore  it 
iD  oomes  t6  you,  if  you  outlive  me. . 
About  the  title  T  can't  say.  The  Jawvcrs 
mmi  decide  about  that.  Xo  one  seems 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  descends 
fiuDugli  the  female  branch.  By-the- 
yon  axe  not  master  of  Bavenshoe 
fA,  though  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
grandma  i^i  right,  and  that  the  marriage 
took  place.  However,  whether  the  estate 
goes  to  you,  or  to  A\'il1iam,  1  offer  the 
Mme  advice  to  both  of  you.  If  you  get 
iBj money,  don't  spend  it  in  getting  the 
we.  Yon  can  get  into  th^  House  of 
Commons  easy  enough,  if  you  Fccni  to 
aire  alxnit  tliat  sort  of  fun  :  and  fid  lows 
1  know  tell  me  that  you  get  much  licttcr 
aiauiiement  there  for  your  money  than 
i&  the  other  place.  I  have  never  been  to 
the  House  of  Lords  since  the  night  I 
took  my  seat.   It  struck  me  as  being 


slow.  The  fellows  say  that  there  is  never 
any  diaff,  or  personalities,  or  calling  to 
order, or  that  sort  of  thing  there;  which 
seem  to  mo  to  be  half  the  fun  of  tlio 
fair,  But,  of  course,  you  know  more 
about  this  than  1." 

Chailes,  in  a  minute,  when  he  had 
ineflfectually  tried  to  nnderatand  what 
Lord  Ascot  liad  been  sayinR^  collected 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  : 

"Welter,  old  boy,  li^ok  here,  for  I  am 
very  stupid.  Why  did  you  say  that  you 
should  liave  no  children  ?  " 

**0f  course  I  ean*t :  have  they  told 
you  nothing  ? " 

Ad.laide  dead,  Welter?"  a^ked 
(^harl 's,  plucking  at  the  buttons  of  his 
coat  nervously. 

*  They  ought  to  have  told  you, 
ChsrleSy'^  ssid  Lozd  Aficot,  turning  to 
the  window.  '*Kow  tell  me  something. 
Have  you  any  love  left  for  her  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  one  spark."  said  r'hf^rlo?,  still 
buttoning  and  un])ut toning  his  roat. 
*'  If  I  ever  am  a  man  again,  I  shall  ask 
Mary  Corby  to  marrj'  me.  I  ought  to 
have  done  so  sooner,  perhaps  fint  I 
love  your  wift  Welter,  in  a  wpy;  and  I 
should  grieve  at  her  death,  fcr  I  loved 
her  once.  By  Gad  !  yes ;  you  know  it 
When  did  she  die?" 

*'  She  is  not  dead,  Charles." 

''Now,  don't  keep  me  like  thid^  old 
man  ;  I  csn't  stand  it  She  is  no  more 
to  me  than  mv  si-ster — not  so  much. 
Toll  mc  what  is  the  matter  at  onco  j  it 
can't  be  worse  than  what  T  think.'* 

«'  The  truth  is  very  horrible,  Chavles,** 
said  Lord  Ascot,  speaking  slowly.  She 
took  a  fancy  that  1  should  buy  back  her 
fovourit'^  old  Irish  mare,  'Molly  Ae- 
thore,'  and  1  bought  it  for  her  ;  and  w^e 
went  out  luinting  together,  and  wo  were 
making  a  nick,  and  I  was  getting  the 
gate  open  for  her,  when  the  devil  rushed 
it ;  ai^  down  they  came  on  it,  together. 
And  she  broke  her  back—Oh,  God !  oh, 
God  ! — and  tbe  doctor  !=ay8  she  may  live 
till  pcvcntv,  but  that  she  will  never 
move  from  where  sh<'  li.^s— and  just  as 
I  waH  getting  to  love  her  so  dearly — " 

Charles  said  nothing ;  tor  with  such  a 
great,  bmtal  blaokguwd  as  Lord  Ascot, 
sobbing  passionately  at  the  window,  it 
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was  as  ■^^•cll  to  say  notliin^ ;  "hut  he 
thou^?lit,  "  Here's  work  to  the  foro,  I 
fancy,  after  a  life  of  laziness.  I  have 
been  the  object  of  all  these  dear  wills' 
anxiety  fur  a  long  time.  She  rnusi  take 
my  place  now." 


CHAFXER  LXIIL 
m  WHICH  0U8  CUTS  flora's  doll's 

CORNS. 

That  afternoon  Cliarlrs  Kuid  iiotliing 
more,  but  lay  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  at  the  rhododendrons  just 
busting  into  bloom,  at  the  deer,  at  the 
labbits,  at  the  pheasants ;  and  beyond, 
where  the  park  dipped  down  so  sud- 
denly, at  the  river  wliicli  «|'Outed  and 
foamed  away  tis  of  old,  and  to  the  right 
at  the  good  old  town  of  Casterton,  and 
at  the  bine  smoke  from  its  chimneye^ 
drifting  rapidly  away  before  the  soft 
south- westerly  wind ;  and  he  lay  and 
looked  at  these  and  thought 

And  before  sundown  an  arch  arose 
in  the  west  which  grew  and  sprt'ad — an 
arch  of  pale  greeu  sky,  which  grew  till 
it  met  tiie  mm ;  and  then  the  wet  grass 
in  the  park  shone  out  all  golden,  and 
the  topmost  cedar-boogha  began  to 
.bla/P  like  burnished  copper. 

And    tlien    he   spoke.     He  said, 
William,  my  dear  old  friend — loved 
more  deeply  than  any  words  can  tell^ 
«ome  here,  for  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you." 

And  j:,'ood  AVilliam  came  and  stood 
besitlc  liim.  And  William  looked  at 
him  and  saw  that  his  fate  was  animated, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  sparkUug.  And 
he  stood  and  said  not  a  word,  but 
smiled  and  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

And  Charles  said,  "  Old  boy,  I  have 
been  looking  through  that  glen  to  day, 
and  T  saw  Mr.  Jackson  catch  tho  trout, 
and  I  saw  Welter,  and  I  saw  Jilury,  and 
I  want  you  to  go  and  fetch  Mary  here." 

And  William  straightway  departed ; 
and,  as  he  went  up  the  staircase,  he  met 
the  butler,  and  he  looked  so  happy,  so 
radiant,  and  so  thoroughly  kind-hearted 
jmd  merry,  that  the  butler,  a  solemn 


man,  found  himself  smiling  as  he  drew 
politely  aside  to  let  him  pa&s. 

1  hope  you  like  this  fellow,  Willism. 
He  was,  in  reality,  only  a  groom,  say  yoo. 
Well,  that  is  larae  enough.  A  fellow 
without  education  or  l^reeding,  thoii<;h 
highly  bom.  But  still,  I  hope  you  like 
him.  I  was  forgetting  mj'self  a  little 
though.  At  this  time  he  master  of 
Bavenshoe,  with  certainly  nine,  and 
probably  twelve  thousand  a  year — a 
moet  eminently  reapectable  person.  One 
year's  income  of  his  would  satisfy  a 
man  I  know,  very  well,  and  yet  I  am 
talking  of  him  apologetically.  -But 
then  we  novel-writers  have  an  unlimited 
command  of  money,  if  we  oonld  only 
realize  it, 

However,  this  great  capitalist  went 
upstairs  towarJs  tho  nursery ;  and  here 
I  must  break  off  if  you  jdease,  and  take 
up  the  thi*ead  oi  my  narmtive  iu  another 
place  (I  dou't  mean  the  House  of  LordB). 

In  point  of  &ctv  there  had  been  a 
shindy  (I  use  tho  word  advisedly,  ttid 
will  repeat  it) — a  shindy,  in  the  nursery 
that  evening.  The  duty  of  a  story- 
teller i;^  to  .stick  ill  a  moml  reflection 
wherever  he  can ;  and  so  at  this  place  I 
pitchfork  in  this  caution  to  yoong 
governesses^  that  nothing  can  be  more 
incautious  or  reprehensible,  than  to  give 
children  books  to  keep  them  q'^i^'t 
without  iirst  seeing  what  these  hooka 
are  about.  * 

Mary  was  veiy  mndi  'to  blame  m 
this  case  (you  see  I  tell  the  truth,  and 
spare  nobody)^  Gus,  Flora,  and  Archy 
had  been  out  to  walk  with  her,  as  we 
know,  and  had  come  liome  in  a  very 
turbulent  state  ot  laind.  They  had 
demanded  books  as  the  sole  condittOn 
on  which  they  would  be  good;  and 
Maiy,  being  in  a  fidget  about  her  meet-  , 
ing  with  Lord  Aacot,  over  the  trout, 
and  being  not  (iuite  herself,  had  promptly 
supjilied  Gus  with  a  number  of  Blacks 
wood's  Marine  and  i?lora  with  a 
"  Shakspeare." 

This  happened  early  in  the  aikeincoa 
Remember  this ;  for,  if  we  are  net  par- 
ticular in  our  chronology,  we  are  nr  v.ght 

Gus  turned  to  the  advcrtisoiLer.ts. 
He  read  among  other  things  a  testimo- 
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bmI  to  a  greoi  oom-cuttor,  firom  a  poten- 
tate who  keeps  a  very  small  amy,  and 
don't  mean  any  liarm : — 

(Traofllation.) 

'^Professor  Hombeig  has  cut  my  corns 
idih  a  dexterity  truly  marreUons. 

(Signed)    "  (NAroLEOK.)  " 

Jnm  a  oonntiy  baronet : — 

''I  am  satisfied  with  Prafeesoi*  Hom- 
beig. 

(Signed) 

PiTOHCBOFX  CooKf oi«B»  Bart." 

From  a  bishop  in  the  South  Sea 
Idands: — 

**  ProflBSSor  Hombeig  has  cut  my  corns 
m  a  manner  which  does  equal  honour  to 
bit  head  and  his  heart 

(Signed)  Ramgbhaikca." 

(His  real  name  is  Juueti,  but  tiiat  is 
mtther  here  nor  there) ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Flora  had  been  studying  a  certain 
part  of  "King  Lear." 

LaU-r  in  the  afternoon  it  oecnircd  to 
GiL^  that  he  would  like  to  be  a  corn- 
cutter  and  have  testimonials.  He  pro- 
posed to  cut  nurse's  comsi  but  she 
declined,  assigning  reasons.  Failing 
han,  he  dekeimined  to  cut  Flora's  doll's 
corns,  and,  with  this  view,  possessed 
himself  of  her  person  daring  Flora's 
temporary  absence. 

He  began  by  siuckiug  the  corner  of 
her  Ibot  off  witii  nnise^s  sdsBors.  Then 
he  found  that  the  sawdust  dribbled  out 
at  the  orifice.  This  was  very  delight- 
ful Ho  shook  lier  and  it  dribbled 
fa-t^r.  Then  he  cut  the  other  foot  off 
and  gkook  her  again.  And  bhe,  not 
having  any  stitches  put  In  about  the 
faiee  (as  all  dolls  should)^  loet,  not  only 
the  sawdnst  from  lier  legs,  but  also 
ftom  her  stomach  and  body,  leaving 
nothing  but  collapsed  calico  and  a  bust^ 


with  an  undisturbed  countenance  of 
wax,  above  all. 

At  this  time  Flora  had  m-hf  «1  in  to 
the  rescua  Sin-  t'elt  the  doli  s  body  and 
she  saw  the  heap  of  sawdust  j  where- 
upon she,  remembering  her  ''King  Lear/' 
torncd  on  him  and  said  .srernfully  : 

"Xero  is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of 
darknoss?."  At  this  awful  taunt,  (Jus 
Luttcil  lier  in  ihe  Ktoniach,  and  slio  <^ot 
hold  of  him  by  the  hair.  Archy,  excited 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life^  threw  a  box 
of  ninepins  at  them,  which  exploded. 
Maiy  rushed  in  to  separate  them,  and  at 
the  same  moment  in  came  William  with 
a  radiant  face,  and  he  quietly  took  Mary 
round  the  waist  (like  his  impudence), 
and  ho  said,  "  My  dear  creature,  go 
down  to  Charles,  and  leave  these  Turks 
to  mo." 

And  she  left  these  Turks  to  him. 
And  he  sat  on  a  chair  and  adminustered 
justice ;  and  in  a  very  f<  w  minutfs, 
under  the  intluence  of  thut  kind,  iiappy, 
sunny  &ee  of  hiiB^  Flora  had  kissed  GKu^ 
and  Anshy  had  cnddled  up  on  his  knee, 
and  was  sucking  his  thumb  in  peace. 

And,  i^'oing  down  to  the  hall,  he  found 
Lady  iVscot  hobbling  up  and  down, 
taking  her  afternoon's  exercise,  amd  she 
said  to  him,  "  liavensho^  you  best  and 
kindest  of  souls,  she  is  there  with  him 
now.  My  dear,  we  had  better  not  move 
in  this  matter  any  more.  I  tried  to  dis- 
possess you  before  I  knew  your  worth 
and  goodness,  but  I  will  do  nothing 
now.  He  is  rich,  and  perhaps  it  m 
better,  my  dear,  .that  BaTsnshoe  should 
be  in  Papist  hands~Hit  leasts  in  such 
hands  as  youre." 

He  said,  *'  My  dear  madam,  I  am  not 
Ravenshoe.  I  feel  sure  that  you  aio 
right.    We  must  lind  Ellen." 

And  Mary  came  out  and  came  toward 
them;  and  she  said,  <<Lady  Ascot  and 
Mr.  Bavenahoo^  Charlee  and  I  are 
engsg^  to  be  married." 

To  be  coaUnuecL 
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LmES  WRXTTEN  IN  THE  BAY  OF  LERICI. 

BY  PERCy  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

[Xbbbi  linM  an  from  a  Tolmne  of  imprinted  poems  and  other  pieces  hy  Shelley, 
or  relating  to  him,  for  the  inosl  part  recoxtly  discovered,  and  about  to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Ca  They  weie  writti^  at  Lerici  doting  the  last  few  weeks 

of  the  author's  litV.  af  appears  from  the  character  of  the  scenery  described,  as  well 
as  from  the  correspoiulence  of  ih*-  paper  with  that  on  which  "The  Triumph  of 
life  "  is  wTitten.  Tiie  exact  date  of  composition  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from 
the  description  of  the  moon,  as — 

**  Bnlnncrd  on  her  win£«?  of  light, 
Hovering  in  the  purple  nighty" 

which  seems  to  imply  that  she  was  then  near  the  full,  with  little  or  no  deeUnatioii. 
^ese  circumBtanccs  concuri-cd  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  May,  1822,  hat  at  no  otihsr 
paiod  dozing  Shelley's  residence  at  Jierici  B.  G.] 

iSlio  left  me  at  the  silent  time 

When  the  moon  liaJ  ct^^sed  to  climl) 

The  azure  path  of  Heaven's  st^iep, 

And,  like  an  alhatross  asleep, 

P>;ilanced  on  her  wings  of  light, 

Hovered  in  the  purple  night, 

Ere  she  sought  her  ocean  nest 

In  the  chaml>ers  of  t!n'  West. 

She  left  nie,  and  J  stuid  alone, 

Thinking  ovev  evexy  tone 

Which,  thoogh  now  silent  to  the  ear, 

The  enchanted  heart  could  h(>ar, 

like  notes  wliich  die  wlicn  boni,  bot  Still 

Haunt  the  echoes  of  the  hill ; 

And  feeUng  ever — O  too  much 

The  soft  vibration  of  her  touch, 

As  if  her  genUe  hand,  even  now. 

Lightly  trembled  on  my  brow ; 

And  thus,  although  she  absent  were, 

MeiiKuy  gave  me  all  «if  ht-v 

That  even  Fancy  dares  to  claim. 

Her  presence  had  made  weak  and  tanic 

All  passions,  and  I  lived  alone 

In  the  time  which  is  oar  own ; 

Tlie  past  and  future  were  £ngoi, 

As  they  had  boon,  and  would  be,  not. 

But  soon,  the  fr'^i'f^ian  angel  gone, 

The  diemon  rea^.^umed  his  throne 

In  my  faint  heart    I  daie  not  speak 

My  thoughts,  hot  fhns  disturbed  and  weak 

I  sat  and  watched  the  veaseb  glide 

Over  the  ocean  bright  and  wide, 

Like  spirit-winged  chariots  sent 
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O'er  some  serenest  elfimenA 

For  ninistrationa  strange  and  far ; 

As  if  to  some  HyBinn  star 

Sailed  for  drink  t^)  Jiicdicine 

Such  sweet  aud  bitter  pain  as  mine. 

And  tlie  wind  tliAt  wb^^  their  fliglit 

From  tiie  land  came  ireah  and  light, 

And  the  scent  of  aleeping  flowera^ 

And  the  coolness  of  the  liours 

Of  dew,  and  sweet  wiirmtli  loft  liy  day 

"Were  scattered  over  tlie  twinkling  bay. 

And  the  fisher  with  his  lamp 

And  apear  abont  the  low  rocka  damp 

Crept^  and  struck  the  fiah  whieh  came 

To  worship  the  delusive  flame. 

Too  happy  they,  whose  pleaf*urp  sotight 

Extinguishes  all  sense  and  thouglit 

Of  the  r^ret  that  pleasure  leaves, 

Destroying  life  alone,  not  peace ! 


MANAGEMENT  OF  IHE  NUHSERY. 


PAiiT  II. 

CLOmiNQ  AND  XXZllOlflB  FOB  CHILDIIKN. 

For  yniing'  children  of  cither  sex  Wimv- 
m  better  niuterial  for  the  loot»e-iiltiug 
upper  garment)  frock  or  tnnic,  than  the 
dyed  Hannels  and  French  merinoep,  or 
"  real  plaids,"  which  are  aU  preparations 
of  "vvDol,  and  are  both  light  and  soft. 
L  t  it  not  descend  below  the  knoe,  that 
the  action  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be 
left  uuiiiipcded ;  but  let  the  little  drawers 
or  tiDiuers  come  s  hand'a-bieadth  below 
it  A  strange  contradiction  ia  here  often 
pwctiaed.  During  the  comparatively 
tender  ronv^  >f  *  }iildhood  the  leg  is  kept 
bare  from  ancle  to  knee,  in  summer  or 
winter,  sunshine  or  snow,  the  rest  of  the 
Wy  being  £airly  protectol  hat  after 
fluB  period,  when  we  child  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  stronger,  the  hitherto  naked 
limb  is  encased  not  only  in  thick  cloth 
'Users,  but  v  rv  frequently  in  thick 
Worsted  drawers  besides. 

Tlie  covering  for  the  head  should  be 
■dtttod  on  the  aame  prindplea  aa  tbat 
^fte  leal  of  the  body.  It  ahould  be 


F  THE  OYMNABIUKy  OXFORD. 

aoft,  light,  and  looae,  so  that  no  part  of 
tJie  rapidly  develi^ing  brain  and  ita 

yet  open-Boamed  <»8e  may  suffer  from 
preHsure  or  confinement.  But,  unlik''  the 
covi  ring  of  the  body,  that  tor  the  head 
should  not  be  chosen  for  its  non-con- 
docting  power,  but  rather  for  the  reverse ; 
for  the  netunl  covering;  the  hair,  ao 
well  flilfila  its  puxpoae,  and  tiie  bmina 
of  yonng  cliihlren  are  5o  active,  the 
atiiux  of  blood  to  them  so  consith  rable, 
that  the  local  heat  is  great,  and  it*i  free 
aud  ready  escape  is  the  point  to  be 
desired.  It  ahonld  be  of  aa  inezpensiTe 
a  material  as  poaaible,  in  older  that  there 
may  be  no  indnoement  to  make  it  "  last 
long."  Tlie  Tirain  grows  too  ftist — its 
healthy  conditirm  is  too  important — to 
admit  of  economy  in  this  direction.  The 
little  light  straw  hat,  with  brim  of  mode- 
rate width,  ia  the  beet  eovering  for  the 
head  ever  invented. 

And  on  the  same  principles,  too,  should 
be  selected  the  covering  for  \}w  foot  It 
should  be  aoft,  light,  and  loose.  It 
ahould  be  soft,  that  the  prominences  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot  may  make  their 
impreaaion  on  the  inner  sole  of  the  ahoe^ 
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witliout  which  the  child  walks  but  on  a 
part  of  its  foot ;  iiiid  that  the  action  of 
the  toff,  that  contract  and  expaml,  and 
grdiip  and  relinquish  their  grasp  at  every 
step,  may  do  so  without  the  impediment 
of  a  stUf  upper-leaibflr.  It  soould  be 
lights  because  a  heavy  shoe  is  a  burden 
to  the  ancle,  a  burden  groat er  in  it 
<jan  bear ;  and  the  knee  will  come  to  its 
relief,  and  then  the  foot  will  be  dragged 
Along  in  tile  true  plough-boy  fiuhion, 
jfrom  the  samje  canse^  b^nae  the  ancle 
must  be  retained  atiff  and  unyielding  to 
enable  the  knee  to  act  in  this  case.  It 
should  be  loose,  because  at  every  step 
the  wliole  foot  expands,  the  toes  aepa- 
rato  to  take  an  individual  grasp  of  the 
ground,  and,  as  the  body  is  inclined 
forward  and  its  weight  is  removed  firom 
the  perpendicular  Une  of  the  heel,  the 
instep  rises  and  swclli?,  and,  after  a  few 
niiniitc.s'  active  walking,  the  bulk  of  the 
foot  will  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  afflux  of  blood  into  its  tissoes,  con- 
sequent upon  its  movement.  Eqnal 
,  -caie  should  be  givemto  the  sock.  A  sock 
too  short  or  too  narrow  is  almost  as 
destructive  to  the  foot  as  a  short  or 
narrow  shoe ;  and  the  opposite  error  is 
often  committed — the  socks  are  too  long, 
•and  the  over-length  is  folded  nnder  the 
toes.  How  can  the  toes,  thus  hampered 
and  encumbered,  perform  their  functions  ? 
They  cannot  do  po  ;  and  their  grasp  of 
the  ground  is  essential  to  the  fair  lilting 
of  the  heels  by  the  muscles  of  the  leg, 
— ^it  is  tiie  fokram  to  the  lever — and  so 
the  step  loses  its  spring  and  elasticity^ 
and  an  imperfect  and  nngraceful  gait  ia 
acquired  at  the  very  outset  of  life. 

But  the  loss  is  greater  yet  when  we 
examine  the  effects  upon  the  general 
health  and  habits  of  the  child.  Cripple 
the  foel^^  and  the  power  as  well  as  the 
inclination  for  exercise  is  impaired — the 
very  source  of  movement  is  impaired. 
Moreover,  the  sensory  nerves  are  not  so 
acute  in  childhood  as  in  after  life  ;  for  it 
is  manifestly  designed  that  much  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  keen  sense  of 
pain  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  parent — so 
that,  being  less  snaoeptible  of  pain,  a 
child  will  endure  more  injury  without 
complaint^  almost  without  conacioufi- 


ncss.  A  child  will  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  injurious  compression, 
but  it  will  naturally  ao  nmch  Oii  podsibie 
avoid  ut»ing  the  crippled  members ;  it 
will  sit  when  it  should  be  walkings  and 
widk  when  it  should  be  running.  Of 
course  every  one  will  admit  that  the 
principal  purpose  the  shoe  is  <b'-^ignai 
to  fullil,  i\\Utv  warmth,  is  to  protect  the 
foot  from  injury  in  its  contact  with  ex- 
ternal objects ;  but  this  purpose  can  be 
fully  effected,  and  yet  the  aetton  and 
play  of  the  foot  be  left  almost  as  free  as 
if  it  were  naked.  For  very  young 
children,  of  both  sexes,  there  is  iinthing 
so  sanitary,  so  comfortable,  or  so  suit- 
able, or  so  elegant,  as  the  well-known 
nuxaeiy  shoo^  with  uncovered  instep  and 
narrow  ande-strap— being,  in  foct»  as 
near  an  ^proach  to  the  ancient  sandal 
as  with  modem  tastes  and  opinions  we 
can  go  ;  and  for  older  boys,  the  little 
low-heeled  laced  shoe,  still  leaving  the 
upper  and  higher  portion  of  the  instep 
bare^  and  the  ancle  perfectly  unfettered 
and  free. 

How  great,  then,  the  folly  of  lacing 
up  the  foot  and  ancle  of  a  child  in  a 
boot !  iVsk  the  reason  why  it  is  done, 
and  the  paieuta  will  complacently  reply 
that  it  is  "to  support  the  ande."  Has 
God,  then,  made  all  children  imper- 
fectly 1  Xioes  Ho  (not  to  speak  irreve- 
rently) require  the  aid  of  a  cobbler's 
craft  to  support  His  imperfect  work? 
I  say  all  children  j  because  the  very  per- 
sons who  assign  this  reason  for  crippling 
and  dwarfing  tiie  Umbs  of  their  ehildran 
would  resent  as  an  affront  the  supposi- 
tion that  their  own  children  required 
more  cobbling  than  others.  We  speak 
of  swathing  bands  as  a  bygone  monstro- 
sity, of  t^ht  stays  as  another ;  but 
neither  was  more  ir^jurious  or  absud 
than  the  practice  of  encasing  tibe  foot 
and  ancle  of  a  child  in  a  heavy  or  tight 
boot.  The  Chinese  do  lace  up  the  foot 
in  a  similar  contrivance  ;  but  they  do  it 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
its  growth  and  paralysing  its  energies— 
their  phrase  %tokiU  U — ^they  axe  not  so 
foolish  as  to  think  they  can  so  abuse  it 

and  use  it  too. 
There  is  no  concealing  of  the  iaot  tha^ 
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the  lii^ier  we  ascond  in  fhe  scale  of 
eiviluatdoii,  and  the  tnoie  we  snnound 

ourselves  with  material  comforts,  engaj^ 
in  mental  occupatious,  and  indulge  in 
purely  iutellectual  pursuits,  the  greater 
is  the  riak  of  the  enfeeblement  and 
enerration  of  our  physical  powen»  and 
therefore  the  greater  xieed  is  there  ot  our 
Tratchfulness  and  care.  Children  deli- 
cately nurtured,  fed  regularly  on  care- 
fully prepared  food,  comfortably  liousod, 
and  put  to  sleep  on  soft  and  warm  beds, 
diidded  ftom  all  extiemea  of  heat  and 
oold,  their  minda  caiefuUy  cultiyated, 
their  nerves  rendered  aeneittve,  every 
"Want  snjiplied,  foreseen,  forestalled — 
nm  they  not  great  risk  of  missing?  that 
strength  and  power  of  enduiance  wliich 
is  their  birthright  1  There  is  but  one 
iray  to  secure  it^  and  that  is  by  adding 
\o  the  othec  agenta  of  health,  abundant 
exercise^  carefully  selected  for  its  fitness, 
attractiverujss,  and  variety,  by  which 
Btrtngtli,  and  vipjour,  and  energy  are 
ac^uii-ed.  Then  may  be  turned  this 
dindvantage  of  dvilhEation  into  advan- 
tage. The  finer  oiganUsation  will  show 
itsel£  The  gillie  may  climb  the  hill  and 
follow  the  forest  track  as  stoutly  as  the 
chief ;  but  will  he  scale  so  steep  a  preci- 
pice, or  leap  so  wide  a  scaur  1 

But,  03  I  often  hear  said,  children 
can  find  their  own  exerdee ;  no  need  to 
troubla  ounelves  about  that !  If  we 
look  upon  a  child's  exercise  simply  as  a 
means  of  amusing  it — that  is,  of  keeping 
it  contented  and  frf?eing  ourselves  from 
trouble — by  all  means  let  us  leave  it  to 
ita  own  reaourcea.  But^  if  we  view  it  aa 
one  of  the  nudn  aourcea  of  present  and 
fatuio  health,  as  the  only  giver  and 
preserver  of  strength  and  beauty  of  form, 
ami  as  a  powerful  agent  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  let  us  give  to  it  at 
least  as  much  attention  as  wo  give  to 
the  proper  cleansing  of  its  skin — as 
ranch  care  as  we  give  to  what  it  shall  eat, 
or  wliat  it  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  it 
shall  bo  clothed. 

All  the  exercise  an  infant  receives  or 
^txjuires  is  passive.  The  mere  act  of 
hraathiug  gives  employment  to  a  huge 
portion  of  the  tmxik,  and  bathing  and 
dmsiog  supply  any  farther  want  But 


tiie  child  can  scarcdy  be  too  soon  accas> 
tomed  to  be  laid  on  its  back  on  a  mat- 
tress or  rag  on  tlu'  iloor,  wliere  it  may 

use  its  limbs  freely  as  it  gains  the  power. 
It  is  wonderful  how  t»oou  an  infajit  will 
learn  to  amuse  itseU^  and  find  employ- 
ment^  not  only  for  eyea  and  ears,  but  for 
hands  also^  when  left  to  this  esfest  and 
mmt  sanity  mode  of  nursing.  From 
this  position,  too,  it  will  soonest  learn 
that  first  recognised  exercise  of  child- 
life — creeping.  Encourage  this — pro- 
long thJa.  ^lere  is  no  physical  art  it 
will  ever  leam  in  after-life  from  which 
it  will  derive  so  much  benefit  as  this. 
Limbs  and  trunk,  hands  and  -f  rt,  all 
employed — all  equally  ;  back  and  shoul- 
ders, hip  and  loin ;  many  muscles 
contracting  and  relaxing,  many  joints 
turning,  but  none  tried  seyerely,  none 
unduly ;  tlie  weight  of  the  trunk,  the 
burden  to  be  borne,  being  distributed  in. 
fjEur  proportions  to  the  four  separate 
limbs — the  four  short  outspread  props, 
at  the  lour  farthest  points  of  the 
burden  1  Theie  is  mo  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium,  howerer  thoughtfully  and 
akilAilly  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  votaries,  children  or  adults, 
more  valuable  than  is  the  act  of  creeping 
to  the  infant  on  the  nursery  floor. 

When  the  child  shows  of  itself  an 
inestiainable  desiie  to  walk,  let  it  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  but  not  otherwise  ; 
and  even  then  let  it  not  be  imduly  sup- 
ported or  permitted  to  exert  its»>]f  If 
it  slip  to  the  ground,  let  it  rise  of  itself; 
and  encourage  it  to  do  so.  The  exercise 
of  getting  up  again  is  better  than  that 
of  walking,  and  self-dependence  is  still 
farther  encouragied.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  allow  fat  or  heavy 
eliildr»'n,  or  rhildreti  who  iire  growing 
ra]>uily,  to  be  too  soon,  or  too  lung,  or 
too  frequently  on  their  feet ;  or  to  be 
insufficiently  or  unevenly  supported  du- 
ring theb  early  efforta ;  or  to  drag  or  be 
dragged  on  one  side ;  or  to  be  led  by  one 
hand  too  exclusively,  or  to  have  the 
hand  lifted  high  when  being  led.  In 
truth  this  is  a  most  important  and  cri- 
tical time  for  the  well-being  and  well- 
giowing  of  the  child;  for  the  littie 
plastic  frame  will  take  any  bias  or  bent 
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to  whieh  it  nay  be  subjected*  And  I 
have  seen  nui-seiuaids  do  in  a  day,  in 
their  nicst  f^ooduatiired  ignorance,  what 
it  would  requiie  juonUu  oX  careful  oifort 
to  uado. 

A  child's  toys  are  its  books ;  let  them 
be  as  caiefidly  cboeen  as  the  printed 
yolumes  in  the  oftcr-timc.  Let  them 
be  such  as  will  keep  it  physically  active 
— toys  that  require  much  catching  und 
pickinj?  up  ;  india-rubber  balls  of  all 
colours  aud  ail  Bizes,  but  of  iio  wtjight, 

ftat  boond  at  the  toneb  <^  an  in&nf  a 
band,  and  make  the  eucoit  of  the  unr- 
seiy  before  they  can  be  caught  again ; 

spinning?- tops,  whipping-tops,  hoops,  and 
the  embryo  paper-kites,  that  require 
active  runniug  to  sustain  them  in  their 
flight  I>o  not  neglect  variety.  Howeyer 
ezhilaiatiBg  and  deli^tful  a  gpme  may 
ha  to-day,  it  will  probably  be  "stale^ 
flat,  and  unprofitable,"  to-morrow ;  in- 
vent new  ones  and  new  combinations, 
aud  then  return  to  the  old ;  thoy  will  be 
welcomed  as  old  friends,  and  greeted 
with  all  the  wamtii  of  a  first  love. 

I  am  daily  asked  tiie  question,  "At 
what  age  should  a  child  b^gm  systema- 
tized exercise  And  my  answer  is 
generally  detcruiined  by  the  answers 
received  to  other  questions  put  by  my- 
self—«mat  is  the  state  of  the  ehild's 
health?  What  aie  its  opporttmities  at 
home  for  recreative  exercise  ?  To  what 
extent  does  it  avail  itself  of  them  ? "  If 
these  be  satisfactorj'',  systematized  exer- 
cise may  be  delayed  till  as  late  as  the 
tenth  year ;  but,  if  unsatisfactory,  there 
is  no  age  too  young  for  it  to  come  to  the 
gymnasium  ;  for  all  chUdren's  exercises 
should  have  the  attractiveness  of  play, 
the  simplicity  of  play,  the  safety  of 
play  and  the  variety  of  j>lay — should 
strengthen  the  desii-e  lor  piay,  wlule 
they  increase  the  capadty  to  pursue 
it  A  ehild's  exercises  should  ever  be 
interesting^  atlzactiYey  and  amusing; 
no  exercise  is  good  for  a  child  unless 
it  posss'^fjo.-^  the.«e  rpirditirs,  and  those 
which  puj3:*ess  them  in  the  highest 
degree  are,  caetfi'U  paribus^  the  best 
I  am  always  disposed  to  cultivate 
most  that  exercise  which  elidts  the 
loudest  shouts  on  completion,  and  the 


most  prolonged  clapping  of  small  hands* 
I  repeat,  if  children's  exercises  iail  m 
these  qualities,  thoy  fail  in  their  chief 
good ;  for  it  is  not  during  the  little  time 
that  the  child  is  at  the  gymnasium  that 
the  principal  benefit  should  be  obtained. 
Hie  impulse  of  the  exercise  there  should 
be  seen  to  influence  the  entire  habits 
and  disposition  of  the  child,  mental  as 
well  as  physicnl.  For,  although  there 
the  chief  thing  generally  noted  be  the 
physical  advancement^  yet  with  it  are 
many  mental  qualities  of  high  order 
cnltiTBtod— caution,  with  its  frequent 
companion,  courage ;  presrace  of  mind 
and  dexterity  imder  apparent  danger; 
forethought  and  perseverance  confront- 
ing diUiculty.  Eilucation,  mental  and 
physical,  began  with  life ;  here  they  axe 
in  close  and  insepaiaUe  &Uoirehip. 
Where  do  they  part  companyt 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
systematized  exercise  mmi  be  viewed; 
and  that  is  as  an  ageiil  lor  the  rectifica- 
tion of  abnormal  forms  of  growth  aud 
development  of  the  trunk  and  Hmhs, 
arising  from  neglect,  accident^  or  iUness. 
In  inftncy  and  early  childhood  the  bones 
are  soft  nTi  l  Tiliint,  their  ligaments  frail 
aud  easily  ruptured  or  strained,  and  the 
muacles  moving  them  or  holding  them 
in  their  places  as  yet  possessed  of  little 
oontrsctUe  power.   This  is  specially  ap- 
plicable to  the  chest  and  the  spinal 
column.    In  many  of  the  diseases  inci- 
dental to  childho'Hl,  the  whole  process 
of  resi)ii-atiou  is  vioientlv  affected  :  its 
org-aus  labour  under  inllammaLioii,  ana 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  wa 
subjected  to  extreme  and  fiieqnent  dis- 
tension and  collapse.  In  hooping-coa|^ 
in  the  severe  cough  which  sometimes 
accompanies  dentition,  and  also  in  tliat 
whicii  accomjianies  and  remains  aiier 
measles  and  some  fevers,  violent  fits  of 
coughing  shake  the  chesty  and  seem 
almost  to  md  it  asunder.    At  these 
tim^  even  with  tlr   ::r  -atest  care  and 
forethought,  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
avert  injury  from  this  important  pari 
^»ow  is  the  time  vv hen  tight  straps  over 
the  shoulders,  and  tight  wrappings  over 
the  chesty  will  inevitably  cause  displace- 
ment or  irregular  growth;  wiU  canss 
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tha  points  of  attaehmeiit  of  the  ribs 
to  the  sternum  to  protrade,  snd  tiie 
iternuQi  itself  to  sink ;  or  will  produce 
an  entirely  different  effect — will  cause 
the  ribs  to  be  depressed  and  the  sternum 
to  rise,  in  the  furin  called  pigeon  breast. 
Injury  to  the  spine  not  un&equently 
springs  from  the  same  eanse^  takmg  the 
forms  of  curvatnre,  distinguiBhed  by 
the  (lireoti(3n  of  the  deviation  from  the 
true  line  of  the  eoluiun. 

At  first  view  it  would  iijjjH-.ir  that  the 
ikcD  of  these  Ulne^seti  assailiiig  the  cliild 
before  the  fiamework  of  ite  bot^y  is  oon* 
solidated  is  a  great  misforttme.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  shows  not  only  that 
the  liability  is  a  mprciful  one  from 
the  lUct  that  chiUln'U  feel  |>«iu  untl  <li8- 
comiort  much  less  acutely  than  adult^ 
sod  recover  from  their  depressing  effects 
much  more  speedily,  bnt  that  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  disease  itself  is  greatly  miti- 
gated by  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of  the 
uiii  <jnsolidated  frame.  Moreover,  from 
till-  very  fact  that  the  cheat  was  su^eep- 
lible  of  displacement  from  itii  yieldinj^ 
and  plastic  character,  ve  instantly  per- 
ceive that,  with  skilful  and  judicious 
maiiagement,  the  evil  can  bo  remedied. 
HVe  rpascm,  "If  the  elastieity  of  the  parts 
permitted  the  front  of  the  clu'st  to  be 
pushed  lor  ward  by  internal  pressure  or 
by  external  lateral  compiession,  cannot 
a  counter  process  be  brought  to  restore 
to  their  normal  position  and  conforma- 
tion these  parts,  still  ])la.-,tic,  stiU  yield- 
ing, still  changing  in  tht-  growing  child  i" 
And,  when  the  <[uestiou  is  put,  the 
answer  can  be  fully  given.  Certainly, 
if  taken  immediately  or  soon  afber  the 
act  of  displacement,  before  any  process 
of  consolidation  in  the  abnormal  position 
has  begun  to  take  place,  and  while  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  renmina,  leaving 
them  as  free  to  recede  as  they  were  to 
advance — judidoosly  selected  and  skil- 
tally  administered  exercise  will  almost 
infallibly  restore  them.  I  have  known 
children  in  whom  the  chest  was  so 
afT.'ctrd  by  rej>eated  colds  atid  fn  rpieut 
attacks  Oi  milaramation,  th.it  tin'  sternum 
stood  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
sidn  shone  glased  and  coloorlees  almost 
to  biusting ;  and  I  have  known  others 


in  whom  ftom  a  sinular  causa-- npeatod 
local  inflammation,  with  its  naoeasaiy 

remedi^  and  in  door  confinement— thw 
displacement  had  taken  the  opposite 
form  of  a  ravily  the  child's  hand  could 
be  concealed  in ;  and  I  have  seen  both 
restored  to  their  normal  shwpe. 

Where  the  strainiBg  has  bean  sereie^ 
and  where  one  side  ha%  by  partial  use, 
been  rendered  stronger  than  the  otlier, 
the  displacement  M'ill  sometimes  present 
both  the  })rominence  and  the  cavity ; 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  and,  perhaps,  part 
also  of  llie  sternum  will  be  advanced, 
and  the*  remainder  of  the  stemnm  and 
corresponding  ribs  on  the  other  side  will 
be  depressed.  Ihit  the  gravity  of  the 
injury  and  disfigurement  may  be  viewed 
in  each  case  as  the  same;  and,  as  they 
sprang  from  a  similar  cause,  they  can  be 
— ^remedied  by  one  and  the  same  means 
muscular  movement,  arranged  to  give 
natural  and  special  employment  to  all 
the  parts  displaced,  and  to  all  others 
adjacent  to  or  connected  with  theuL 

1  have  spoken  here  but  of  the  dis<- 

placements  of  the  bones  by  snstained 
compression  or  violent  distension ;  bat 
there  are  other  cases  (such  as  those 
arising  from  rickets)  lamentably  frequent 
among  children,  which  I  have  found 
equally  susceptible  of  amelioration  and 
cure  by  carefolly  administered,  system- 
atized and  localized  exercise ;  and  more 
powerfol  stiU  have  I  found  the  curative 
effects  of  such  exercise  in  nervous  affec- 
tions— as  frequent  with  ehilditju  as  with 
adults,  and  indie^ited  by  innumerable 
painful  Bigus,  such  as  interuiittent  or 
periodic  squinting,  stammering,  involun- 
tary twitching  of  the  hands,  jerking  of 
the  limbs,  and  unconsdous  rolling  of  the 
head.  The  nervous  system  is  so  inti- 
mately allied  to,  and  is  materially  so 
closely  connected  with,  the  muscular, 
that  it  can  be  directly  and  effectively 
addressed  through  it  by  exercise. 

When  a  child  Is  healthy  and  8tn>ng 
a  few  minutes  of  each  day  may  bo  em- 
ployerl  in  learning  to  read,  as  early  as 
its  fourth  or  fifth  year.  For  its  amuse- 
ment it  mav  liave  been  read  to,  even 
before  it  conld  well  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words — and  this  is  valu- 
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able  in  teaching  correct  articulation ; 
and  it  may  have  learned  snatches  of 
ballads  and  songs  and  verses  aud  rhymes 
by  the  dozen ;  and  from  picture-book«  it 
may  have  learned  the  name  and  appear- 
oBce  and  something  of  tbe  babitii  of 
birds  and  beasts,  wild  and  tame,  and  the 
colours  and  shapes  of  flowers  that  grow 
in  pjanlen  and  in  field.  But  this  leamin*^ 
to  read  will  now  bo  a  duty  avowed  and 
expected,  if  for  no  oilier  purpose  than 
thus  early  to  aoqniie  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion  and  the  recogmtion  of  disciplina 
But  a  few  minutes  <  a(  h  day  are  enough. 
Tho  little  eyfs  arc  ycL  too  tender  to  pore 
long  over  hla(k  and  white;  they  are  yet 
too  loud  ui'  shapes  and  colours,  of  looking 
at  objects  near  and  far,  to  be  fixed  Sax 


any  length  of  time  on  a  printed  pi^ 
And  let  there  be  no  forcing,  no  com- 
pulsion, but  the  gentlo'?t  guidini:  and 
explanation.  The  child  is  badly  taught 
vho  reqnirea  to  be  compelled  to  learn. 

But  be  more  heedful  of  the  lein  than 
the  spur.  There  is  more  risk  in  going  too 
fast  than  too  slow.  Parents  are  yet  to 
be  found  who  are  proud  of  a  pre<Hx-iou8 
child.  What  is  it  tin  y  are  proud  oU 
What  becomes  of  all  the  precocious  chil- 
dren? We  can  tell  what  has  become  of 
some  of  the  dunces ;  but  virhat  has  become 
of  the  marvels  of  childhood,  the  prodigies 
of  the  nursery  1  Ask  the  ^i^rfl^nrr  what 
has  ])eeome  of  the  trees  forced  into  Iruit- 
ing  before  their  time,  and  of  tlie  flowers 
forced  into  blooming  before  their  season. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

gbdaut  arma  1002. 

If  the  bell-ringer  of  the  parish  church 
of  Rumelli  had  hard  work  of  it  on  this 
cular  St  Urban*8  day— and  he  had 
linging  away  ever  since  early  dawn 

— at  least  he  conM  satisfy  liiniself  from 
his  elevated  position  that  he  was  not 
labouring  for  nothing. 

Kot  a  soul  in  EumelU  but  was  abroad 
b^  sunrise^  and  a  -variegated  stream  of 
visitors,  luost  of  them  from  the  neigh- 
bouriug  hamlets,  never  ceased  flowing 
in  from  hill  and  plain.  Those  from  the 
hill  were  easily  recognisable — th(^  men  by 
their  breeches,  their  cocked  hats,  and  the 
considerable  show  of  pigtails  among 
them;  the  women  bj  the  awkward 
shortness  of  their  waists.  This  anti- 
qUflt*'d  coi^tume  was  no  longer  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  jilaiu — the  lowland 
men  had  generally  adopted  velveteen 
pantaloons  and  round  hats,  and  their 
ladies  long  waists.  The  head-gear,  how- 
ever, remained  the  same  for  the  fair  sex 
of  both  regions.    It  eoiunsted  of  a 


number  of  large  silver  pins  stuck  round 
the  back  of  the  head  in  a  semi-circle, 
with  two  larger  ones  projoctinj^  sntfi- 
ciently  to  support  a  red  or  white  veil,  or 
kerchief. 

Every  available  place  for  auoh  tftffie 
as  the  day  authorised  was  taken  up  by 

six  o'clock.    Mountains  of  gingerbread, 

in  all  possible  fantastic  shapes,  m^Tiads 
of  strin*:::;  of  chestnuts,  heaps  of  walnut* 
and  ha/el-nut8,  images  of  saints  and 
rosaries  by  the  bushel,  cheap  pan-pipes, 
and  penny  whistles  made  of  the  bark  of 
young  saplings,  solicited  the  attention  of 
amateurs. 

We  said  thnt  th..  ;;norl  f,,]k  '  >f  HiimeUi 
were  astir  b'  tinn'^,  and  we  regrvt  to  add 
tliat  they  had  another  reason  for  being 
80,  besides  that  of  following  the  virtuous 
maxim,  that  **the  early  bird  gets  the 
worm.  "  The  village,  in  fitcty  had 
to  sleep  the  night  before  on  a  very 
alarming  report,  projyagated  no  one  knew 
by  whom — a  report  to  the  effo<it  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ibella,  who  was  to  have 
officiated  at  the  parish  church  nead;  day, 
wa.'?  ill,  and  would  not  be  able  to  attend. 
Ihia  would  be  a  disaster,  indeed,  if  it 
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Inned  oat  to  bo  true,  and  what  had 

news  does  not  jh  the  good  folks 
le&rued  bj  experience  in  this  very  in- 
stance. 

So  kte  as  ten  o*Glock  of  the  previous 
oreoing,  an  expieea  firom  Ibella  had 
Innaght  word  to  the  vectoiy,  and  to  the 
castle,  that  his  Tvcverenco  was  slightly 
ifldiapostod,  ari'l  -.rnnl  i  not  bo  able  for  his 
clerical  dutir-.  Ihiri  coutirmation  of  the 
distressing  rumours  of  the  day  before 
«M  a  thundeirbolt  to  tlie  castle^  which 
Iiid  thus  lost  its  moat  iUnatrioua  gaeat 
The  ^rbola  parish  was  under  a  cloud  of 
disappointment,  whirli  did  not,  for  all 
that,  prevent  an  observant  eye  being 
kept  on  the  rival  establishments.  The 
XKlBfaBt  in  their  proceedings,  especially 
in  tfaoae  of  the  caatloy  ma,  however, 
languid  in  comparison  to  what  it  would 
hare  been  had  the  bishop  been  coming. 
Wlmt  mattered  it  who  did  or  did  not 
come, now  that  the  great  gun  was  missing ! 

Nevertheless  a  sharp  reckouuig  was 
aide  of  the  ylaiton  to  the  potentates; 
At  a  quarter  to  ten — ^the  aenrice  waa  to 
begin  at  ten — ^the  state  of  the  poll  was 
n5  follows  : — For  the  castle — three  car- 
riages, eleven  people ;  big  fishes  among 
tliem,  a  retired  general  (in  regimentals) 
tnd  his  lady,  a  half-pay  mi^or  (alao  in 
ngimentalB)  with  a  wooden  leg,  Connt 
whatVhis-name,  a  civilian  and  brutbor 
to  the  Maniuis's  lately  deceased  wife^ 
two  rnnnns  from  the  cathedral  of  Ihella — 
plua,  three  cavalry,  viz.  the  Marchesino, 
•0&  of  tlie  Marquis,  one  of  his  brother 
offioen,  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Carabineers  stationed  at  Ibella. 

For  the  palace — six  carriages,  One- 
and-twenty  p^ple ;  bi^  fishes  among 
them,  the  Intendente  (first  civil  autho- 
rity of  the  province)  of  Ibella,  with  lady 
nd  sister,  the  first  President  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  the  Attomey-Genenl, 
flia  sdrocate  of  the  poor  of  the  same 
place,  a  canon,  the  preacher  for  the 
occasion,  a  young  friar  of  the  order  of  the 
Bamabitcs,  an  order  in  odour  of  libe- 
lahsm,  three  gentlemen  from  Turin, 
nlataons  of  the  late  wife  of  the  Signer 
AvToeato — ^plmi^one  hoiseman,  the  Com- 
mandant of  tiie  National  Qoaid  of 
Ibella  in  uniform. 

No.  32.— TOJU  VL 


While  notes  were  thus  hei^g  com- 
pared out  of  doors,  and  auguries  ;>ro  and 
con  drawn  from  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  respective  guests,  Viucenzo  and 
Barnaby  were  watching  from  the  Belve> 
dere  the  movements  of  the  castle,  with, 
the  view  to  ascertain  and  let  the  Bignor 
Padrone  know,  when  the  Marquis  and 
his  party  set  out  for  the  church.  The 
Signor  Avvocato  had  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  be  the  second  to  starL  it  was. 
an  establiahed  eostomat  Bamelli,  that  the 
ten  o'clock  mass,  which  the  family  from 
the  castle  were  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
should  not  begin  until  the  Marquis,  or 
his  lady,  when  there  was  one,  or  some 
representative  of  the  family,  should  be 
in  their  place  in  their  own  chapeL  Don 
Ifatale^  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
parish,  had  found  thia  custom  esta- 
blished, and  had  seen  nocause  to  interfere 
with  it.  Truth  to  say,  the  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  privih^j^'o  had 
never  abused  it ;  on  the  conlrury,  they 
were  generalljr  of  a  landable  punctuality 
to  the  hour.  But^  somehow  or  other, 
this  good  quality  had  auddenly  failed 
them,  when  a  mass  in  music  with 
orchestra,  under  the  auspices  and 
management  of  the  Signor  Awocato, 
had  been  substituted  for  the  usual  high 
mass  with  acconuianiment  of  organ,  on 
the  day  of  St  Urban,  the  patron  of 
liumelli. 

Thf  fact  is,  that  on  the  first  ye^r  of 
the  Hjuovation  no  one  from  the  castle 
Wds  ill  the  cliapcl  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  the  Signor  Avvocato,  pro  iem  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  waiting,  roll  of  music  in  hand 
to  boat  the  time,  for  full  twenty  minutos. 
In  bis  capacity  of  leader  of  the  band,  ho 
might  iiave  taken  the  law  into  his  own 
hand^  and,  by  giving  the  signal  to  the 
orchestia,  com|Mlled,  in  a  certain  way, 
the  beginning  of  the  service;  hut  we 
know  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  any 
bold  measure.  He  took,  as  his  nature 
prompted,  a  middle  course;  that  is, 
swallowed  the  bitter  pill  for  the  present  ^ 
hut)  to  prevent  for'  the  fntura  any 
possible  repetition  of  the  same  alight^  . 
he  had  the  castle  watched,  so  as  to 
make  son  that  its  iumatea  were  gone  to 
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chnrcli  before  ho  went  thither  himselfl 
Thus  yvhim  Vincenzn,  out  of  breath, 
rushed  Irom  the  Belvedere  to  announce 
that    the  castle  waa  eu  rouiej'  then,  and 

then  oiily,  did  the  Signor  AvroGstogive 
Ibe  Bignal  ibr  the  Bottiiig  oat  of  hie 
party. 

He  headed  the  march  ^rilh  the  In- 
tendent's  lady  on  his  right  arm,  and 
holding  his  daughter  with  the  other 
hand.  If  we  were  to  say  that  he  was 
not  ft  little  elated,  we  ahonld  not  be 
telling  the  exact  truth ;  hut  he  tried  only 
to  look  benignant  and  happy.  Xo  gi-eat 
effort  vfm  necessary  (or  this,  for  nature 
had  miiJiisl.ik  iljiy  itilended  him  to  be 
the  one  and  tiio  other,  if  the  Govem- 
meni  and  hie  neighboan  ifonld  pennit 
him  to  be  so.  Hose's  father  was  a  tall, 
flmid-ooniplexioned,  still  Tery  handsome 
man,  with  hut  a  slight  inclination  to 
corpulency.  Had  ho  not  stooped  a 
little — the  result  of  habit  and  not  of 
age — ^few  men  could  have  been  seen 
"who  mne  tiieir  Mj  and  mx  yean  mote 
lil^tlj  than  he  did.  Well,  bad  he  not 
stooped,  and  had  lus  gait  been  more 
in  proportion  to  tlie  bulk  of  his  body, 
in  other  woi(lf!,  had  his  step  been 
longer,  his  would  have  been  a  very 
cominMiding  proaonoe.  As  finrliisamile 
B&il  a  l  iresa,  none  ooidd  be  pleasanter. 

In  glaring  contrast  to  his  was  tho 
bearing  and  manner  of  the  leader  of  the 
other  party — "the  storming  party,"  as 
the  Signor  Avvocato  could  not  help 
whispering  to  the  hdj  on  lus  am. 
8til^  erect,  and  as  maitial-looldng  as 
Lie  undeiBue,  hia  looee  regimentals,  and 
rather  ludicrous  cn<lino  (pigtail)  would 
allow,  the  Marquis  led  on  liis  train  as  if 
to  battle  instead  of  to  mai»&  A  spare 
old  man,  very  thin,  very  shrivelled,  and, 
m  a  rnle^  looking  daggen  at  mftnirfiiMi 
in  genenly  aook  was  the  Maiqnis. 
Hanging  on  his  arm  was  Madame  la 
Genertde.  the  only  specimen  of  the  fair 
sex  aiiiong  the.  castL-  guests,  and  who 
was  supported  ou  liiu  other  side  by  one 
«f  Uie  esnoDS.  *'Seantj  between  aim^ 
and  chnieh,"  xemaiked  some  profima 
joker  in  the  opposite  ranks.  Certainly, 
if  glitter  and  noise  could  cany  tho  day, 
the  casUe  might  ciy  out  victoqr  be£oie- 


hand— such  a  blaze  of  epaulets  as  it  sent 
forth,  such  a  jingling  of  spurs  andswQids 
as  accompanied  its  j)r(K'ession. 

The  Bhick  Coata— "the  undertakers," 
•a  the  ICaiquis  qoisdcalhr  denommiitotl 
them — looked  tame  mdeed  in  tim- 
parisoiL  The7  bad,  at  any  mte^  the 
n'lvantrtgo  in  nnmbcrfs,  which  if  some- 
tlung ;  and  tbou,  bkick  coats,  when  on 
the  back  of  a  procurator  fiscal,  or  an 
advocate  of  tho  poor,  not  to  speak  of 
intendentes  and  presidents,  have  a  dose 
oonnexion  with  sundry  practical  results, 
which  give  to  the  said  black  coata 
a  serious  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
rustics.  ^Vny  one,  for  instau'^*^,  might 
have,  some  day  or  othur,  a  son,  OT 
nephew,  or  Mend,  implicated  is  a 
Snnday  brawl,  and  there  was  no  saying 
how  far  the  severe  or  lenient  view 
taken  of  the  matter  by  the  public 
prosecutor  might  influence  the  fate  of 
son,  nephew,  or  friend.  Or,  a  poor 
devil  might  have  a  dear  legal  case,  aad 
no  mooaj  to  support  it  in  comi;  in 
which  predicament  a  good  word  fiom 
tho  advocate  alx)vc  named  could  do 
much  towards  tlio  ])oor  devil  .s  being 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor," 
the  phrase  is — that  ih,  to  have  tbs 
benefit  of  Ida  soft  cost  free.  ThsM 
and  such  like  oonsiderations  had,  ]no< 
bahly,  their  share  in  the  warm  reception 
given  to  the  Black  Coats  thTOUghottt 
their  passage ;  even  warmer,  some  said, 
than  the  one  bestowed  on  the  glittering 
epaulet^  eqieoially  wlleI^  issuing  from 
opposito  sides^  both  at  the  same  moment 
entered  the  church  square,  where  tho 
majority  of  the  local  population  had 
long  beforo  taken  their  stand. 

But  how  was  it  that  the  castle  party, 
which  had  had  a  good  ten  minutes'  start 
of  the  other,  and  a  good  third  less  of 
ammI  to  tmerss^  ahoidd  imly  reach  the 
sqnare  half  a  minute  sooner  than  the 
palace  party  ?  There  were  more  reasons 
than  one  lor  this  delay.  First  of  all, 
the  sun  being  very  hot>  the  Marquis,  W 
complimcint  to  tlie  Lady  Qenenue,  hid 
struck  aeross  acme  ilelda  of  his 
that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  tho 
shade  of  trees  and  vine-covered  walks 
an  act  of  gaUantiy  which  necessitated  a 
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great  deviation  frdin  tho  «itmif?ht  road ; 
then  the  Lady  Generale  was  very  isXf 
the  general  ostliinatu!^  tlie  mijoT  had  a 
wooden  leg,  and  the  maiqais  hims^ 
fbll  of  fire  for  his  ago  (seventy-five),  had, 
in  Hamlet  s  words,  "  most  weak  hams." 
To  all  these  comhincnl  Causes  of  slowness 
add  an  ncceu'iatiou  of  sjieed  of  the 
|*akce  parly,  atr.iid  of  being  behind 
tuney  and  the  Bunultaneity  of  arrival  is 
nadily  accoanted  tot. 

At  «ight  of  the  rival  column,  the 
^rnrr[tiis,  who  wns  perhaps  fifteen  feet 
ncaixT  the  chiiic]i  iloor,  .'blackened  his 
pace,  and  put  on  a  gracious  grin.  The 
Signer  Avvocato,  of  course,  could  do  no 
k«  than  quicken  his  step,  and  smile  in 
luB  torn.  Another  twenty  seconds,  and 
there  they  are  face  to  face — a  position 
which  two  well-bred  gentlemen  and 
cIo>e  neighbours  cannot,  even  if  wearing 
hostile  colours,  decently  prolong  without 
exdiaiiging  sdntations  and  polite  in- 
quiries. Consequently,  there  ensned  a 
general  full  stop.  Cocked  hats  were 
raised  to  tlic  ladic?,  a  finger,  military 
fashion,  lai'!  '  Ti  shakocB.  Round  hats 
were  not  slow  m  answering  the  compli- 
ment Tho  general  and  intendento 
advaneed  towaids  each  other ;  acquaint- 
ances  left  "Uieir  respective  sides  to  shake 
hands  anti  greet  each  other ;  and,  every 
f>nc  knowing  every  one,  the  two  groups 
floou  coalesced  into  one. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  momentary 
eonfiuaony  Federico,  the  young  Maiche- 
sino,  stole  behind  the  unwitting  Vincenzo, 
who  was  staring  irith  all  his  might  at 
the  row  of  crosFos  on  the  general's  breast, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity,  sntldrnly 
sent  both  his  knees  into  the  back  of 
Vincenzo's  legs,  exclaiming,  "  How  firea 
it  with  you.  Abbas  Mirza!"  This  was 
one  of  the  hundred  nicknames  with 
■K^hich  he  pestered  the  young  abb6,  who 
thus  taken  unawares  would  havQ  lost 
his  balance,  had  not  his  tormentor, 
unwilling  to  push  the  joke  too  far, 
held  )iun  up  by  the  waist  The 
aeminariat  tamed  round  as  red  as  a 
luikey-cock,  atid»  foigetting  in  his 
wrath  that  embryo  pricsta  must  not 
e^car,  sent  after  the  retreating  offender, 
cuu^-ulsed  with  laughter,  a  sonorous 


"B—  tlui  fool!"  Fnrtnnatel}^  for 
Vincenzo'tj  selfdove,  this  little  episode, 
as  &r  as  he  could  perceive,  had  escaped 
notice  in  the  general  press.  Miss  Bose, 
most  surely,  had  seen  nothing  of  it 

By  this  time,  the  Signor  Awocato 
had  made  his  condolences  about  the 
untoward  ev<mt,  which  had  deprived  the 
caiitle,  aud  intleed  the  whole  community, 
of  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  day ; 
the  Marquis,  in  his  turn,  had  ex* 
pressed  hk  regrets,  and  a  hope  that 
ids  reverence's  indippo<!{tinn  was  not  a 
serious  one,  and  nothing  remained  to  do 
but  to  enter  the  church.  l>ut  the  Manpiis 
drew  back,  and  would  not  hear  of  going 
in  fiist;  the  advocate  mayor  on  his 
side,  persisted  that  not  rar  his  life 
would  ho  take  precedence  of  the 
Marquis,  and  the  scene  w  t-*  verginj:,'  on 
the  lu(licron«5,  when  three  words  of 
Lutiu — the  only  words  of  Latin  his 
lordship  knew — cut  this  gordian  knot. 
Cedant  arma  togas  was  the  shibboleth 
with  which  the  Marquis  conquered 
the  scniples  of  his  opponent  For 
trutli's  sake  we  must  add,  that  an 
impatient  jerk,  given  by  the  Lady 
Xntendoute  to  the  Signor  Av^vocato's 
arm,  came  to  lend  weight  to  the  laconic 
Latin  sentence.  The  Signor  Awocato, 
with  a  last  apologetic  flourish  of  his 
hand,  bowed  his  head,  lowered  his 
shoulders,  and  passed  on  with  his  two 
fair  companions. 

In  despair  of  our  ability  to  do  it 
justice,  we  renounce  any  attempt  to 
describe  the  splendour  of  the  service, 
and  the  perfect  arrangemefit  of  all  its 
j)art8.  I  outshone,  by  universal  consent, 
all  thet  former  displays  on  the  same 
festival  Nothing  was  left  to  desire  In 
all  that  appertained  to  the  musical 
department,  and  Vincenzo'a  execution 
of  the  famous  motet  was  so  e.Tcell.  nt  as 
quite  to  restore  him  to  the  good  jrii'  es 
of  his  godfather  and  patron.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  cuJiiuiry  efforts  at  palace 
and  castle  were  c<^ually  successful,  and 
that  the  respective  guests  fared  the 
better  for  the  rivalry  of  the  dinner 
giver?.  All  Tiunielli  knew  beforehand 
what  was  to  coni])ose  the  menu  at  both 
places,  as  most  of  the  dainties,  coming 
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from  a  distance,  had  passed  through 
Peter  tlie  cluuidlor's  shop,  tlie  j)Ost-office 
of  liumelii,  and  had  been  discussed  by 
a  cnmp*?t4?nt  jury,  and  pronounced  upon, 
before  they  had  reached  their  final 
destinatioii.  The  genenl  feeling  indined 
towards  the  dinner  at  the  palace. 

At  the  proper  moment,  both  factions 
repaired  again  to  the  church,  and  from 
elnireh  back  to  head- quarters,  each 
making  it  a  point  to  take  the  longest 
KMd  through  the  Tillage,  stop  here  and 
theie  to  make  small  purchase^  or  to 
oonyerse  with  the  bystanders ;  in  shorty 
to  mix  in  somo  way  in  the  merry- 
makings. And  everywhere,  palace  and 
castle,  met  with  a  reppectful  and  warm 
welcome.  So  far,  popular  favour  seemed 
resolved  to  keep  we  balance  pretty 
steady  b(^tween  the  two  parties.  No 
signal  advantage  could  be  boasted  of 
by  either.  But  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 
star  of  the  castle  paled,  and  that  of  the 
palace  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant. 
The  absence  of  the  bishop,  in  the  end, 
.tamed  the  scslei  and  the  wherefore  is 
easily  explained. 

The  grounds  of  castle  and  palace 
were  always  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  St.  Urban's  day,  and  aft«r  vespers 
crowds  were  used  to  congregate  in  both, 
though  undoubtedly  those  of  the  palace 
attracted  the  greater  multitude.  The 
palace  grounds  had  a  right  to  the 
preference,  seeing  that  they  were  by 
far  the  most  tastefully  laid  out>,  had 
ornamental  i)icces  of  water,  and  j^ts 
tFeau,  brilliant  parterres,  and  above  all, 
"  bosky  shades  and  cool,  mossy  retreats." 
No  wonder  such  charms  made  it  a 
favourite  ref^ort,  even  before  the  time 
when  a  hand  played  on  the  terrace ; 
but  when,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
to  all  its  other  attractions  was  added 
that  of  music,  for  one  loiterer  in  the 
isastle  alleys,  ten  might  be  found  in 
those  of  the  palace.  Still  a  certain 
number  of  people,  suthcient  to  maintain 
a  show  of  competition,  haunted  the 
castle  grounds,  principally  peasant 
women  from  the  hills,  who  had  never^ 
perhaps,  seen  a  bishop,  or  were  in 
particular  want  of  the  episcopal  bene- 
diction.  Now,  as  it  was  well  known 


beforehand  this  magnet  would  not  be 
forthcoming,  those  piously  inclined  in' 
dividuals  deserted  the  caistle,  and  in 
the  evening  solitude  reigned  uudisputed 
there,  even  long  before  the  usual  display 
of  fire-works  at  the  palace. 

All  the  Marquis's  gne.sts  left  at  darl^ 
save  the  Count  and  Marchesino  Federico ; 
all  the  guests  of  tlie  Signor  Avrocato 
but  three  —  tlic  canon,  the  sp'cial 
preacher,  uud  the  intendente — remained 
over  the  night.  Lon^  after  the  ctBlils 
was  plunged  in  obscnnty,  lights  gleamed 
from  every  window  of  the  palace.  Tims 
ended  the  proceedings  of  a  day  which 
might  wear  for  its  appropriate  motto 
the  Latin  quotation  of  the  Marquis, 
Cedant  arma  toffce, 

CHAPTEE  V. 

▼momiso  QOtB  ox  a  fool's  krrakd. 

About  tlir«e  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  next  d^,  Bose  was  sitting  in  the 
Belvedere,  her  favourite  place  at  thst 
hour,  busy  at  work  with   the  pons 

which  -wo  have  once  before  seen  in 
her  hands.  The  excitement  of  the  fcsta 
had  fatally  interfered  with  the  pi-ogress 
of  her  intended  gift,  the  completion  of 
which  was  the  more  pressing  as  he  for 
whom  it  was  destined  was  to  leave  the 
palace  early  next  day  to  return  to  the 
seminary  at  Ibella.  Jj^t  us  note  here 
that  the  Belvedere  was  the  boundary  of 
her  father's  estate  on  Hiiu  its  eastern 
side,  and  beyond  it  began  the  cssUe 
grounds,  sloping  gently  down  to  the 
castle  itself  a  distance,  perhaps,  of  two 
hundred  pac*'?  Debouching  into  the 
road,  which  ran  beloflr  the  Belvedere, 
after  traversing  some  of  the  Marquis's 
fields,  was  a  beaten  track,  which  had 
served  to  connect  the  lower  and  upper 
land,  Mhen  both  still  belonged  to  the 
Del  Palmetto  family.  This  will  explain 
how  it  wii^j  possible  for  Ko.sc  in  her 
retreat  to  be  startled  by  the  tramp  of  a 
horse.  On  looking  up,  she  saw  the 
Maiehesbo  riding  along  the  footpath 
just  mentioned  towsids  tiie  road. 

This  young  gentleman  had  left  the 
Turin  MQitaiy  Academy  not  long  before ; 
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and,  liATUig  got  a  cometcy  in  a  light 
eayaky  regiment,  stitioiif d  for  the  last 
three  months  at  Iheila,  hu  had  been  n!)Ie 
often  to  give  Rumelli  in  fjenrnil  the 
benefit  of  a  sight  of  his  dashing  uniform 
and  red  sfaako^  and  to  Bose^  inparticular, 
Ibat  of  his  tender  glances  and  gallant 
ittenti^ma.  IS'ot  that  ho  waa  or  professed 
to  be  in  love  with  her;  but,  as  a  !<p{rit(  d 
youth,  and  an  officer,  he  considered  him- 
self in  duty  bound  to  flirt  with  all  the 
pretty  girls  who  came  in  Im  way — and 
Boee  was  yery  pretty  indeed.  Fraderick 
of  a  good  height^  iriih  a  woll  pro- 
portioned active  figure^ — nevertheless,  far 
frc-m  handsome.  Ho  was  rpc^-haircd  and 
freckled,  and  had  no  trace  of  th''  l)loom 
of  youth  on  his  countenance — a  disad- 
ftntsge  which  often  attaches  itself  to 
the  oflfopring  of  elderly  parents.  The 
Harquis  must  have  been  fall  lifty-five, 
when  his  second  wife  presented  him 
with  this  boy. 

The  moment  he  perceived  he  had 
^tracted  the  young  lady's  attention, 
IVederiek  wavid  his  foraging  cap  to 
hat;  and,  putting  his  horse  to  a  brisk 
canter,  he  brought  him  np  dose  to  the 
wall  of  the  Belvedere. 

'  iiow  do  you  do,  Signorina  ?  I  was 
ou  niy  way  to  the  palace  to  bid  you 
gpod-bje.*' 

''TJunk  yont  Signor  Federico,"  re- 
iamed  Rose.    **  Are  yon  going  away  t  ** 

"  Yes,  this  very  instant ;  have  yon 
any  commands  for  Ibella — or  for  the 
camp  1 " 

"  What !  are  you  going  to  the  camp  ] " 
Hiked  Bose  in  surprise 

"Tes ;  we  start  to-morrowfinryigevano^ 
to  join  the  rest  of  our  regiment  there, 
an<l  from  thence  we  shall  march  into 
Lombardy.  Have  you  no  talisman,  no 
keepsake,  to  bestow  on  a  poor  soldier 
going  to  the  wars  f  ** 

*'Yoa  have  my  best  wishes,  Signor 
ledflrioo,'*  said  the  girl 

"  A  precious  gift,  indeed  ;  but  which 
won!d  bo  oiihanceil  still,  if  8ni>]>"rt''<l  by 
some  tangible  proof  of  your  good  will 
•-that  ribbon  round  your  neck,  or  this 
puise,  for  instance and  he  took  up 
tbe  parse  from  the  wiinlow  sill,  on  which 
Boss  had  mechanically  kid  it  when  he 


first  accosted  her.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that»  by  raising  himsolf  a  little  in 
his  stirrnp,  tlu?  youn<4  ctlirrr  cuulil  bring 
hinii>clf  on  a  level  with  the  window  of 
the  Ik'lvedore. 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  Rose^  thrusting 
out  her  hand  to  seize  her  work.  I 
have  promised  that  to  some  one  else." 

**  So  I  sec,"  said  Fedcrico,  scniiiiing 
the  initials  upon  it;  "promised  to  Priest- 
in-the-bud.  But  such  as  these  are  pro- 
fane gifts,  uusuited  to  holy  Churchmen 
^better  giro  Yineenxo  a  rosary,  and 
allow  me  to  keep  this." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  the  girl,  eagerly; 
"  give  it  back  to  niP,  pray,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  if  it  mu^t  be  ?o,"  paid  the 
young  hypocrite,  holding  out  thu  purae, 
but  at  the  same  time  slyly  spurring  his 
borse^  which,  obeying  the  hint,  so  widen- 
ed the  space  between  the  two  hands  sa 
to  battle  the  gentleman's  kind  intentions. 
Every  apparent  atti-niiit  to  rjet  the  animal 
close  to  the  wall  hiul  nu  other  result 
than  that  of  making  him  more  and 
more  lesti^e. 

**  You  see,  I  am  doingniy  best,"  called 
out  the  youth,  shaking  in  his  saddle  in  ^ 
an  ominona  way  ;  "  indeed,  it  is  not  my 
fault  if  I  do  not  succeed." 

"Throw  it  to  me,"  ui^ed  Kosc. 

**  So  I  would,  bat  I  cannot — it  is  all 
I  can  do  to  manage  Moretto  with  both 
hands."  Moretto^  indeed,  with  his  fore- 
legs in  the  air,scomGd  bent  on  executing 
a  pirouette.  "  I  feel  he  is  glutting  tlio 
bettor  of  me,"  exclaimed  the  Marchesino. 
"  I  must  let  him  have  his  way — fareweU, 
Signorina  ;  "  snd  off  the  rogne  set  at  a 
gaUop  down  the  ioad»  Rosa  acieammg 
after  him  in  every  key  of  her  voice  to 
stop  and  listen  to  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ]  "  asked  Vin- 
cenzo,  coming  up  out  of  breath. 

"  Marchesino  Federico  has  taken  away 
your  purse^"  replied  Roee,  with  a  half 
sob. 

"  Takon  away  my  purse  ! — ^howl 
when  i "  inquired  the  seminarist 

"  This  instant,  he  rode  away  with  it ;  " 
and  KoHe  gave  a  hurried  account  of  the 
whole  tiansaciioD, 

"  It  is  too  bad  ! "  criol  Vincenio,  white 
withanger;  then,  lookingather  earnestly  i 
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ho  added,  "  Am  I  to  iinrlerstand  that 
he  took  it  agamst  your  expreaa  wish, 
Signora  ?" 

*'  Yes,  indeed,  in  spite  of  all  I  could 
say/' 

"  Then  you  shall  have  it  back  again," 
afHrmod  the  little  man,  with  a  stamp  of 
his  foot  by  way  of  eIILphaail^aad  torood 
away. 

*'  Where  are  you  going,  Vincenzo  i  " 
asked  Boee,  rathar  fidghtaned. 

"  To  Ibella,"  aosireKedYinoenai,  with- 
out, howevei^  stoj^iing. 

"Oh!  pmy,  pray,  don't!"  entreated 
the  girl,  running  after  liini  ;  "  it  is  of  no 
use.  He  will  not  give  it  up  lor  the  mere 
asking,  and  you  cannot  take  itftom  him 
by  foice  $  for  he  is  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  Boaidcs,  he  is  an  officer ;  and,  if 
papa  should  iind  out  that  you  were 
gone,  ami  alom? — ** 

But  Vincenzo' 8  blood  was  up — ^ho  was 
past  every  consideration  of  prudence. 
All  that  Bose  obtainsd  was  a  pcomiae 
that  he  would  be  baek  at  eight  o^clock, 
the  supper  lionr  at  the  palace.  He 
picked  uj)  his  hat»  which  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  and  jumped  over  the  gate. 
Bose,  hurrying  to  the  Belvedere,  was 
just  hi  time  to  catch  sight  of  him  as  he 
turned  down  the  road.  Once  more  ahe 
ballad  on  him  to  stop,  but  this  appeal 
was  as  unheeded  as  the  rest  ;  so  she  had 
notliiiig  to  do  bnt  to  sit  down  and  watch 
his  proj^ess  down  the  bUl  through  her 
^ist-falling  tears. 

It  might  be  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon  J  the  sun  was  hi^  in  the 
heaven^  and  broiling  hot;  but  our 

•  Paladin  was  indifferent  to  that  fact, 
being  too  much  occu])icd  vrith  tho  young 

.  lady's  grievance  to  have  perceptions  for 
aught  else.  He  had  no  settled  pkn  as 
to  how  he  was  to  achiefo  the  reooyeiy 
•£  the  stolen  treasure ;  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  tho  wildest  schemes  towards 
that  end  flitted  across  his  brain — such 
as  calling  oat  Federico,  applying  for  aid 
to  the  intendente,  or  asking  redress  from 
the  oolonel  of  the  young  officer^s  rai- 
ment In  this  state  of  excitement^  he 
strode  on  with  such  ji  will  that  in  one 
hour  and  a  half  he  accomplislied  a  dis- 
.taace  which  was  eoniidered  haudaomoly 


done  by  the  best  of  pedaetrians  in  two 

houra. 

The  sight  of  houses  and  people  Bome- 
what  sobered  him.  It  bmn^t  with  it 
the  oonsoiouflneaB  of  the  dui^gtit  he  wis 
in,  of  being  interfered  with  by  the 

authorities  of  the  seminary,  wore  they 
made  aware  that  ho  was  parading  tho 
streets  alone — a  feat  strirt] y  i\  u  biddcn  to 
Semiuaristti.  ±  urtunulel) ,  tlic  house  he 
wiB  in  aearch  cS,  one  on  which  he  had 
kept  his  eye  for  tho  last  three  monthly 
was  on  his  road,  being  in  those  outskirts 
of  the  town  he  had  to  pass.  He  went 
there  at  once;  but,  his  loud  knocking  at 
the  street  door,  which  was  closed,  not 
being  attended  to^  he  came  to  the  cod- 
olnaion  that  there  waa  nobody  at  homa 
A  neighbour,  who  was  standing  at  a 
window  opposite,  confirmed  him  in  this 
belief,  informing  him  ofHcioualy  that  the 
Marchesino  del  Palmetto  was  probably, 
as  this  was  his  diimer  hour,  at  the  caf<^ 
of  the  Foat  in  the  Piasaa  d' Anui 

Yineenao  knew  perfectly  well — in- 
deed, toowell— whereflieCa£6d^Posta 
and  the  Piazza  d*  Armi  were  situated; 
that  is,  at  the  further  end  of  the  towi^ 
and  in  quite  an  alarming  proximity  to 
the  Seminaiy.  But,  far  or  near,  thithac 
he  most  proceed,  and  thither  he  did 
proceed,  looking  straight  before  him, 
and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  great 
thoroughfares.  He  n  achcd  his  destina- 
tion withriut  hindrance ;  and,  aftor  poking 
his  nose  uitu  three  or  four  wruiig  roomflb 
at  last  stumbled  upon  the  right  one* 
Del  Palmetto  and  two  brother  officers 
were  playing  at  billiards.  Frederick, 
bending  over  the  table,  was  in  the  act  of 
striking  the  ball,  when  he  caught  sight 
of  the  new  comer,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease.  Socndm 
smtfMlitm  Jr«&Au0(M,  I  decboe.  "Bm 
is  a  distich  for  thoe,  Pnaat-ui-the-bud; 
see  if  I  acan  it  ngbd^y — 

Vkeal^tar  in  OTM'teiidebat  vatia  gtfllit  ^ 
Bt  tantein  faeit  tiiat  at  lait  he  got  aniini.* 

"  Can't  you  talk  and  play  at  the  asms 
timet"  asked  the  Manbsatno's  adve> 

"  Tlien  here's  a  cannon  dedicated  by 
special  permission  to  his  reTerem'' 
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wound  up  Bel  Palmetto,  playing.  The 
ftmko  failed,  and  the  bungler  waa  nuule 
sport  of  by  bis  brother-officers. 

"  Tlie  intentiou  was  good,  at  all  events ; 
and  good  mteotioDS  hdp  ui  on  the  way 
to  Fluadiae,  do  not  t1iey«  AblMtt" 
asked  the  MBsnhmmo,  wwkmg  up  lo 
Ymcenzo. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  Rpeak  two 
words  ...  to  you  in  private  at  your 
kisuie?"  said  Vincenzo,  sinking  down 
whiimind  on  a  bench,  and  ivipiug  the 
notttoxe  ttcm  his  face  and  biow.  The 
sentence,  short  as  it  was,  came  forth 
broken  in  half,  owing  partly  to  tlio 
eiaotion  of  the  8}>eaker;  «tiU  inoir  su  to 
the  parched  state  of  his  line.  ^  mcuuzo's 
tongne  liteially  clore  to  ttio  xoof  of  hia 

"Not  before  you  have  had  something 
to  drink,"  rcj)lied  Fficrico,  taking  a 
glass  full  of  some  liquid  oil"  a  table. 
"Here,  try  this ;  it  was  meant  for  m6^ 
bat  I  have  not  touched  it" 

"What  ia  itt"  inqwied  YinisaiacH 
1^  in  hand. 

**  Orgeat,"  said  Frederick,  with  a  wink 
to  his  companions.  Vinccnzo  swullowod 
the  contents  of  the  glass  at  '  n*'  u:nlp. 
He  was  aware  the  infant  after  tluit  ho 
lad  not  dmnk  anything  ao  aimple  aa 
ogeat^  bat  he  took  good  oare  to  aagr 
nadiing  of  hia  discovery,  from  tho  fbur 
of  exposing  bimaalf  to  farther  moitifi-> 
cations. 

"Good,  is  it  not?"  asked.  Federico, 
iHio  had  again  letumed  to  his  game. 
Tiaoenao  ooiild  onlj  nod  aaeant;  tha 
toiwage,  whatam  it  ma,  had  eat  abort 

hii  respiration. 

The  success  of  In's  trick  had  driven 
away  the  first  impulse — they  say  aU 
such  are  good — which  had  moved  the 
Mnbhaaino  at  eight  of  the  lad*a  heated 
free  and  tranbled  looka.  Gneaaing  the 
mnd  on  which  tiie  seminarist  had 
come,  Del  Palmetto  had  liad  half  a 
Blind  to  draw  the  messenger  aside,  put 
the  purse  into  his  hand,  and  so  end  the 
nattiBr ;  but,  now  that  he  saw  a  chance 
cC  fieah  sporty  he  gave  up  aa  tome  and 
ahnrd  the  befeter  course  he  had  for  a 
moTDent  contemplated,  and  instead 
nuooeavred  to  gain  time ;  ao^  taming  to 


Yinoenao^  he  amid,  "Toa  axe  not  in  a 

hurry,  aro  you?"  There  was  tlmt  in 
the  tone  of  the  question  which  jmnupted 
an  answer  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  f  neationer,  Vineenao  letamed  m 
hMGOie  "  Not  in  the  leaatt,''  aeoompaniad 
by  a  grand  toaa  of  the  head. 

"  Because,  ynu  must  know,"  continued 
the  Marchesino,  *'  our  stake  is  a  dinner  ; 
and  I  hope — nay,  I  iusiBt— that  you 
make  one  of  our  party.  We  are  all  of  ua 
aahnngry  as  hawka;  and,  trnlhtosay,  I 
have  a  superstitiooa  olgeetion  to  any 
intermption  of  a  game  when  the  luck 
is  on  my  side,  as  it  evitlently  is  now." 

These  and  such  Uke  explanations  met 
with  nothing  from  Yincenzo  but  xaona- 
ayllaUaa  of  eonaen^  or  dgnilloant  nodi 
and  amilea^  implying  that  ha  waa  ready 
for  anything  and  everything  Ho  wao 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  novel 
and  unaccountable  sensations  to  have 
any  attention  to  spare  for  other  topics 
His  being  seemed  to  have  expanded  into 
an  engine  of  ton  thooaand  hone-powery 
and  to  be  soaring  through  apaee  yriA 
the  speed  of  a  winged  dragon — ^withal,; 
a  delirious  conRoiouRnesf?  of  unlimited 
strength,  and,  along  with  this,  a  great 
incliiiation  to  be  merciful  If  he  did 
not  poond  into  atoma  the  little  puny 
MatAeaino  and  Co.,  it  waa  only  tiitt 
ha  waa  a  good  fellow,  and  they  vm» 
gond  fellows  also.  Give  an  abstemfone 
and  im  aginative  boy  of  pievorite<!n  a 
strong  dose  of  extract  of  absynth  and 
water,  such  as  our  Yinoenao  had  had, 
and  von  will  see  that  aelf-exaltation  ia 
the  ohaiaoteriatic  of  the  intoxication  it 
produces.  It  is  in  this  self-elevating 
action  that  the  prrat  danger  and  attrac«- 
tion  of  the  lu^uor  just  nam^d  lies^ 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  attraction  and 
danger  of  opium. 

It  waa  Inoky  for  Yineenao  that  the 
game  did  not  come  to  a  eonolusion  befinw 
the  room  had  done  spinning  likt;  a  top  j 
he  was  able  to  rise  without  any  a(  'idont 
ensuing ;  and,  at  the  friendly  invitation 
of  Bel  Palmetto,  who  jpasaed  hia  aim 
nnder  that  of  the  aenunanal»  to  walk 
steadily  enough  to  the  end  of  a  passage, 
where  there  was  a  washhaud-basin 
stock  in  the  wall,  and  a  veiy  big  and 
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Tory  dii-ty  jack- towel  hanjOfing  by  its 
Bido.  Here  the  young  Marquis,  while 
iviihjiig  hia  handiB)  said  to  Vincenzo,  in 
a  oonfidential  whispeiv  "You  aio  sent 
by  Miss  Kose  for  the  purse,  I  know- 
all  riglit — I  liave  left  it  at  my  lodgings. 
Let  U3  have  a  morsel  to  eat  first,  and 
then  we'll  go  together  and  ivAcXi  it." 

**Very  well,"  said  Viucenzo,  "pro- 
filed I  have  not  long  to  wait" 

'*I  won't  keep  yon  long,"  said  the 
other ;  **  so  now  wash  your  banda^  and 
let  us  join  our  friends  and  have  dinner." 

"But  I  have  dined  already,  and  I  am 
not  hungry,"  objected  Vincenzo,  as  in 
hlB  tnai  ha  waahed  bia  banda 

*'KeT6r  mind  that ;  yon  needn't  aert  ; 
only  sit  do\vn  for  form'a  sake.  The 
lieutenant,  who  gives  the  dinnsTi  would 
tako  it  amiss  if  you  refused." 

Upon  thia  uiiderdtauding,  the  two 
newly  made  friends  walked  out  of  the 
passage  into  a  epadoos  court-yard,  in 
irbich  were  set,  here  and  there,  tables  of 
yarious  sijjea.  At  one,  where  the  cloth 
was  laid  for  four,  were  already  seated 
Del  Palmetto's  two  brother-oliic  urs.  "  So 
b^ro  you  are  at  last!"  exclaimed  he  who 
liadloat 

**  Your  pardon  for  keeping  you  wait- 
mg/'  said  the  Marchesino,  as  he  and 

Tincenzo  took  their  places. 

Vincenzo  had  spoken  tlie  truth  in 
saying  that  he  had  dined,  and  also 
spoken  what  he  assumed  to  be  the  truth 
irben  be  had  stated  that  he  was  not 
hnngiy;  but,  at  sight  of  an  engaging 
sausage,  a  fsiscinating  cold  roast  chicken, 
and  n  lovely  fresh  salad,  spread  out 
Vjforo  him,  he  discovered  tluil  \w  had 
been  under  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
should  piefer  doing  something  more 
tlian  merely  sitting  down  to  table  for 
form's  sake.  In  fact,  he  had  dined  aa 
early  a.<?  one  o'clrx  k,  and  now  it  was 
■past  six.  Besides,  his  Ion;;  walk,  not 
to  mention  Ibe  extrait  (Vabninthe^  was 
lather  calculated  to  sharpen  a  naturally 
good  appetite.  Aceoidingly,  he  did  not 
require  much  preaung  to  be  induced  to 
try  a  log  of  Uie  chicken,  the  very  first 
mo  ithful  of  which  he  was  tasting,  when, 
lo  and  behold- !  a  slovenly-looking  indi- 
Tidual  in  shirt  sit;eved  and  &lippcr8| 


appeared  in  front  of  the  table,  and 
addressed  iiim  lainiiiarly  in  these  words, 
So  I  have  caught  yoa  at  last  1  Come 
home  this  instant."  Signor  Vincenzo 
ZBOsed  his  head  haughtily,  and  said, 
majestii  all y,  "  Who  art  thou  that  coraest 
to  give  orders  to  me?"  The  func- 
tionary, who  was  no  eagle,  took  thia 
apostrophe  ad  literanif  and  replied  aa^ 
cordingly,  <<Who  sm  If  why,  don't 
you  know  mt',  Eastian,  the  porter  of 
the  seminary  ]  '  To  which  the  quick 
rejoinder  was,  "  If  that  be  thy  unworthy 
trade,  go  back  to  it,  thou  hlthy  gaoler.  ' 
The  porter  shook  his  fist  threateningly 
at  the  speaker,  aa  much  as  to  say,  *'Yoii 
dare  apeak  thus  to  me,  do  yont  Wait  a 
moment ! "  and  decamped. 

"Bravo  !  w«,'ll  done  !"  cried  Del  Pal- 
metto, lillin.Lj  all  the  glaife^e^^  ;  "here's  to 
the  braveat  tjpirit  ever  hid  in  a  cassock  1 " 
One  cannot  decently  decline  a  toast  in 
one^s  own  honour;  at  least  ao  thought 
Vincenzo^  and  tl  r<  fore  he  drank  off 
the  bumper  at  his  side.  "  I  wager  any- 
thing that  some  of  the  black  robes  will 
be  let  loose  on  you  before  live  niinutea 
are  passed,  '  said  the  Marchesino. 

'<Let  them  come^"  said  Vincenicv 
with  a  motion  of  the  head  fall  ol 
meaning,  and  then  once  more  turned 
his  attention  to  the  leg  of  chicken.  He 
was  excited,  and  felt  equal  to  any  con- 
tingency. He  ate  heartily,  druikiug, 
however,  in  moderation ;  but  eventiuaa 
glasses  of  wine— and  he  had  had  no 
mora  up  to  that  time— hega^  to  tell 
upon  one  so  unaccustomed  to  take  any 
at  all — witne*-^  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  his  fast-go  ^ my:  talkativeness. 

Things  were  uL  tins  pass,  when  ths 
waiter  who  brought  in  the  deaaeit  ab» 
brought  in  wozd  that  one  of  the  vrrtxmA 
piefctti  of  the  seminary  was  waiting 
without,  and  wished  to  s]><^nk  to  Signer 
Vincen/o.  A  long-rooted  habit  of  de- 
lerence,  asserting  its  right  even  at  tuia 
moment  of  excitement,  prompted  the 
young  Abbi  to  rise  and  obey  his  suptf* 
rior ;  but  Del  Palmetto  interfered,  sayingr 
"Why  should  you  disturb  yourself ? 
why  couldn't  his  Eeverence  favour  us 
with  his  company,  and  say  what  he  ha* 
to  say  to  ygu  here  1 " 
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"Why  not,  indeed]"  said  Vihcenzo, 
rp?*^atin(»  hiniJielf ;  anil,  addre.ssing  tho 
waiu^r,  he  added,  rather  pom])ously, 
"Have  the  goo<lneas  to  tell  the  Signer 
Prefetto,  with  my  compliments,  that  I 
tm  at  1Mb  moinmit  at  dumeor  with  some 
excellent  fi  lends  of  wme,  and  that  I 
should  take  it  as  a  favour  if  hd  wotild 
oome  to  mo,  instead  of  my  gping  to 
him." 

The  waiter  departed,  and  almost  im- 
mediately rettumed,  ushering  in  a  tall 
and  good-looking  eoclesiasticy  who  must, 

doabtless,  have  been  a  man  of  the 
world,  for  lio  showed  no  symptoms  of 
displea-surc  at  the  scene  before  him  ;  but, 
laifiing  liis  hat  to  all  present,  he  ad- 
dressed the  Marchesino  by  name,  and 
Am  said  to  Yineenso^  with  great 
mudtf  of  manner,  "How  ate  yon^ 
Yincenzo  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  again, 
md  iu  mich  excellent  company." 

"And  heartily  happy  am  I  to  see 
|oui  Jieverence  looking  so  well,"  said 
Yineenzo,  standing  up ;  *'aad  I  diall  be 
M  happier  if  you  will  take  a  glass  of 
irine  wiUi  us." 

The  prefetto  thanked  him,  but  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  thnt  it  ■\vfi<?  one 
of  his  rules  never  to  eat  or  drmk  except 
fX  his  regular  meak. 

"If  so^"  resumed  Vincensp,  witii 
unush  ooolness,  at  least  may  have 
the  honour  of  drinking  to  jora  Reve- 
rence's continno<l  ^'>od  health."  And, 
sioacking  his  lips  aft<^r  drinking  tho 
toast,  he  added,  "iS^ow  that  this  pre- 
liminaiy  is  oyer,  may  I  beg  to  know  on 
what  business  yoa  wish  to  apeak  to 
ael" 

"  Oh !  business.  There  is  none  I 
know  of,"  replied  the  priest,  carelessly. 
"I  heard  you  were  here  as  I  was 
passiDg  by,  and  came  in  to  give  you 
a  good  day.  Ba^  as  it  is  getting  late, 
I  think  we  might  as  well  walk  home 
together." 

"Suppoco  T  had  all  tho  incliaation  in 
the  worki  to  do  so,  I  could  not.  I  am 
not  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
u  sapeifidal  ohserwis  might  take  for 
gnmted.  I  am  heie  on  a  matter  of 
importance ;  a  matter  connected  with — 
Asrer  mind  whom ;  a  matter  which  ad- 


mits of  no  delay,  as  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent can  tell  you — that  is,  not  all  tho 
gentlemen  present ;  but  my  excellent  > 
frifud,  the  young  Manjuis  del  Pahnetto, 
can.  And  so,  this  point  being  also  satis- 
ftctorily  settled,  I  beg  permiuion  to  sit 
down ;  but,  previoos  to  doing  so,  I  shall 
once  more  diink  your  very  good  health ; " 
and,  having  swallowed  another  l)ump6r, 
with  infinite  composure^  Yincenzo  re- 
seated himsel£ 

"Then  TU  leave  yon  to  tmnaaet  yonr 
bnsmess,**  said  flie  priest^  taming  away. 
"  SluHild  yon  feel  disposed  to  come  home 
by-and-bye,  yon  will  hnd  Bastian  wait- 
ing for  you." 

"  i)  Bastian !"  shouted  the  youth, 

springing  to  Ms  feet.  "  I'U  have  no 
tomkey  dogging  me,  do  yoa  heart 
Thank  God,  I  am  a  free  citiien  of  a  free 
country ; "  and  he  roared  oat  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "Long  live  tho  8tatuto !" 
The  prefetto  shook  his  head,  bowed, 
and  departed. 

fimro,  Heetor  ("  eiiedBal  Pahnetto^ 
who  was  himself  a  little  heated.  '*Only, 
if  yon  take  the  Statuto  in  earnest,  let 
mo  warn  you  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
\vhi\f>  you  can.  The  moment  we  come 
back  from  the  war,  we'll  put  your 
Statuto  into  limbo/' 

"Into  limbo t"  echoed  Yineenxo^ 
staring  vacantly  at  Federico.  "Then, 
are  you  not  also  for  the  Statuto  1 " 

*'  Not  one  of  ns,"  affirmed  the  young 
nobleman.  "  Do  you  think  the  army  is 
going  to  submit  to  a  batch  of  advocates, 
whose  only  merit  is  their  gift  of  the 
gahr 

Yincenzo,  after  pondering  a  little,  hit 
the  table  with  his  fist,  crying,  "  Have  T, 
then,  been  consorting  all  this  while  with 
Codini,  with  Jesuits,  with  traitors  i  I 
shake  the  dust  of  this  vile  place  from 
my  shoes ; "  and,  upsetting  his  chair  in 
his  precipitation,  rnshed  away. 

Del  Palmetto  and  his  brother-officers 
were  not  slow  in  pnxsaing  and  oyer- 
taking  the  fugitive. 

**I>on't  you  see  it  is  a  jokel"  cried 
Frederick.  *'Gome  along,  and  let  tit- 
drink  to  OUT  eibmal  friendship." 

Vincenzo,  easily  pacified,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  back  to  the  dinner  tables 
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The  poor  youth  had  now  drunk  too 
mach  to  stop  short  of  any  extravagance. 
So,  when  Del  Palmetto  proposed  that 
they  should  go  into  the  passage  where 
the  washhand-haain  was,  and  esEchange 
clothes,  Vinccnzo  declared  it  was  a  capi- 
tal idea,  and  immediately  compUed.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  bursts  of  laugliter 
elicited  by  the  appearance  of  the  semi- 
naiist  in  tiie  nmfonn  of  a  cavahcy  officer, 
Mid  of  the  cavalry  officer  in  the  garb  of 
aaemiiianst;  this  latter  scamp  improving 
the  occasion  to  deliver,  in  a  nn-'al  twang, 
a  short  and  most  risible  sermon.  An 
organ-grinder  wa^  next  called  in,  and  a 
htSl  improvised;  in  which,  as  may  be 
expected,  Uie  haplesB  heKKof  the  fiu 
eat  a  prominent  figora 

All  this  i)a8sed  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  people.  Th<'  spectators,  at  first, 
had  been  only  tlie  cu.^ti  mers  of  the  esta- 
blishment ;  but  presently,  as  the  rumour 


of  the  wild  doings  at  the  cq/e  gnt  wind, 
people  flocked  thither  from  all  quarteis 
of  the  town.  The  scandal  was  as  great 
as  it  could  he;  and  those  hariiig  any 
interest  in  the  seroinaxy  who  witnessed 
it,  Bastian  among  others,  were  not  likely 
to  make  light  of  it  in  their  reports.  All 
this  time,  Vinceuzo  was  haunted  bv  an 
indistinct  notion  of  liaviiig  bumcymug  to 
dOt  with  which,  in  some  way  or  oUm^ 
Miss  Boss  was  eoncemed ;  but  whst 
this  something  was,  dp  what  he  woeU, 
he  could  not  remeniber. 

By  dusk,  the  poor  lad  being  past 
making  sport  for  anybody,  Del  Palmetto 
and  his  companions  had  him  xemoied 
fiom  the  pablio  gaie,  and  oonY^yed  to  a 
room  in  the  eqfe,  where  he  fimnd  the 
only  accommodation  he  stood  in  need  of 
for  the  present — a  bed;  and  there  tl^f 
left  him  snoring. 

To  be  continued. 
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Washinoton  was  growing  empty.  Wil- 

lanVs  Hotel  was  rapidly  thinning,  and 
the  managers  were  fast  becoming  oppres- 
sively civil  even  to  a  single  one-trunk- 
and-€upet-bag  tiaveUer  like  myselL 
Penniymnia  Avenue  was  no  longer 
crowded  with  miillery  and  lu^age 
wagons ;  officers  had  become  few  in 
number;  passes  had  ceased  to  be  re- 
quired for  crossing  the  now-deserted 
Unes;  and  the  weekly  receptions  of 
senatom  and  Congrosp  man  were  drop- 
ping off  one  by  ona.  All  these  symp- 
t(niis  were  hints  to  a  traveller  to  more 
elsewhere.  The  only  difficulty  wa.s 
where  to  move  to.  Naturally,  my  first 
inclination  would  have  been  to  go  "  on 
to  Bichmond"  with  the  grand  army  of 
the  Potomac ;  bat^  nnfbrtonately,  there 
were  many  objections  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. In  the  first  place,  I  had  such 
confidence  in  the  "  ninf^terly  inactivity," 
as  the  New  York  herald  styles  it,  of 
General  McClellan's    tactics,  that  I 


doubted  whether  I  mj^t  not  be  kepi 

waiting  at  Fortress  Monroe  for  weeks 
to  come  ;  in  the  second,  I  strongly  sus- 
pected that,  if  I  followed  the  army,  I 
should  see  veiy  little,  but  tlio  smoke  ef 
the  cannon,  in  the  event  of  a  battle; 
and,  thirdly — But  why  should  I  go  <»» 
unmindful  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  answer 
to  the  magistrates  of  Falmouth  in  the 
matter  of  their  not  ringing  the  town 
bells,  and  enumerate  the  reasoBB  vhy 
I  did  not  go  with  the  Potomao  suniff 
when  then  was  one  simple  and  deolrii* 
leason,  and  that  was,  that  I  emUd  not  t 
I  was  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to 
be  connected  -with  the  English  press, 
and,  as  such,  was  denied  access  to  the 
Iticlimuj^  expedition  by  orders  of  fl* 
Secretary  of  War.  It  is  nseless  tiying 
to  conceal  anything  in  Amettoa.  Only 
the  other  day,  while  1  fancied  that  the 
authorship  of  these  articles  was 
profound  secret  except  to  the  favoured 
few  who  know  tlie  mysteries  of  Me^ 
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wUUan,  I  was  startled  at  being  shown, 
in  one  of  the  Government  departments, 
a  paragrajih  from  an  American  paper, 
giving  the  name,  antecedents,  and  his- 
Uay  of  j<m  apedal  oorrespondent 
Undsr  these  circa  matenoea,  it  iros  little 
use  seeking  to  obtain  pennission  to  visit 
Fortress  ^fonroc  again  ;  and  I  had  re- 
ceived such  uniform  courtesy  from  all 
American  officials  I  had  hitherto  come 
across,  that  I  did  not  like  to  distuib  the 
pkaaiog  tenor  of  my  recoUeetione  by 
eipomttg  myeelf  to  the  pro])ability  of  a 
discourteous  refussd  from  Mr.  Stanton. 

So,  in  fact,  my  choice  of  directions  in 
which  to  travel  vras  liinitt'd.  Tlic  in- 
surrection would  not  allow  me  to  go 
•oaOi;  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
nent  precluded  my  journeying  east; 
and  toe  oold  forbade  me  to  go  north. 
ITie  only  path  opeTi  to  me  lay  west- 
wards, in  the  track  ot  the  v/ar ;  and  it 
was  this  path  I  resolved  to  follow.  My 
load  took  through  Northern  Virginia, 
vbenoe  the  Confederatea  had  just  xe- 
tiealad ;  thioitgh  Ohio,  the  gieat  border 
Free  State ;  through  Kentucky,  the 
chief  of  the  Union  Slave  States,  whose 
loyalty,  'to  say  the  most,  had  been  a 
half-hearted  neutrality ;  down  to  Ten- 
aamv  the  atronghold  and  battle-field 
of  the  Confederatea  in  the  weai  Snoh 
aoteaaa  I  have  taken  in  thia  waadenng 
jonnuj  are  recorded  here. 

WABHIHCIXOK  TO  WBHUra* 

Away  from  Waahington  in  the  early 

ntoming,  on  the  day  when  the  President 
?i^ed  the  measure  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  district  of  Columhia 
—a  bright  promise,  let  us  hope,  uf  a 
brighter  iuturc    By  the  wuy,  the  night 

befoie  I  lefl>  a  Waahington  fiiend  of 
ipine— 4he  moat  lukewarm  of  aboli- 
ticnuste — told  me  this  incident,  worth 
relating.  He  hr\<\  been  driving  tliat  day 
in  a  hired  carriage,  driven  Ly  un  old 
negro  he  had  known  for  years.  To  his 
astonishment,  the  driver  mistook  his 
way  repeatedly.  At  last  my  fioettd  ^ev 
iqgiy,  and  aaiud  the  man  what  ailed 
him.  "Ah,  massa,"  the  negro  answered, 
"all  Uua  matter  about  the  emancipft- 


tion  has  got  into  my  head,  and  I  liael 
tunncd-likc."  Well,  in  Mrs,  Browning's 
words,  *'  God's  fruit  of  justice  ripens 
slow ; "  and  it  is  pleasant  to  mu  to  think 
that  I,  too,  have  aeen  the  ripening  of  one 
email  finiit  of  joatice.  So,  as  we  paaaed 
that  morning  through  the  dull  barren 
fields  of  Maryland,  I  could  not  help 
watching  the  coloured  folk  in  the  cars 
w^ith  more  than  usual  interest.  I  have 
not  been  long  enough  in  this  country  to 
loee  the  eenae  of  noyelty  with  whidi 
tibe  black  people  impteoa  a  stranger. 
To  me  they  are  the  one  picturesque 
element  in  the  dull  monotony  of  out- 
ward lifo  in  America,  AVith  their  dark 
swai'ihy  skius,  varying  from  the  deepest 
ebony  to  the  noh  yellow  hue;  witlL 
their  strange  loye  for  bright  eoloun  In 
their  dreat^  no  matter  how  soiled  and 
ragged;  with  their  bright  laughing 
smile,  and  their  dee])  wistful  eyes, 
they  form  a  race  apai  t — a  strange  people 
in  a  strange  land.  Probably,  if  you 
lived  amongat  them,  you  would  loae  all 
aense  of  their  pictoreaqneness,  joat  aa 
we  in  England  should  see  little  romnnee 
about  gipsies,  if  tliere  was  a  Kommany 
camp  squatted  down  in  everj'  village. 
As  a  gentleman,  who  had  studied  negrueti 
carefully,  once  aaid  to  me^  ''They  are 
juat  like  a  man  you  meet  who  is  an 
uncommonly  pleasant  companion  for 
hnlf  an  hour,  hut  whom  yon  fmd  a 
monstrous  boro  when  \<>i\  arc  wluit  up 
all  alone  with  him  for  a  long  rainy  day.*' 
But,  as  yet,  I  am  still  in  the  early  stage 
of  inveatij^ition,  and  can  hardly  appro* 
ciate  the  evident  di8ta.-tr  which  even 
the  stauuchest  free-soilers  have  for  the 
negro  race.  A  very  strong  republican 
confessed  to  me  lately,  that  he  could 
never  shake  hauda  wiili  a  negro  without 
inatinetiye  repugnance ;  and  tfaia  ibeiU 
ing  is,  I  anapect^  a  yeiy  universal  one 
throughout  the  Free  States.  Here,  in 
]Nrary1and,  there  is,  as  in  all  slave 
countries,  a  more  kindly  feel  ing  towards 
the  negro  individually.  Xn  the  car  in 
which  X  was  sittim!,  negroea  came  in 
and  out  freely,  and  &  white  paaaengo^a 
aeemed  to  have  no  objection  to  tEepr 
contact ;  indeed,  in  one  or  two  cases,  I 
eaw  men  get  up  to  make  room  for  negro 
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women,  who,  in  justice,  I  must  add, 
were  noithor  young  nor  pretty.  By  ono 
of  the  l)arl)arou8  laws  of  th'^  old  ^lary- 
land  code,  the  Washington  railroad  ib 
forbidden  to  take  firea  coloured  people 
88  paasengen,  unless  they  can  obtain  a 
bond  from  some  responsible  householder 
for  a  tlv>n?r\nd  dollars,  to  indemnify  the 
company  iu  cai§e  of  their  being  claimed 
afterwards  as  fugitive  slaves.  Of  course, 
this  rule  was  always  evaded  when  the 
negro  was  persoimlly  known  to  the 
niuoad  tmploy^;  and  at  the  ])resent  day 
everything  is  in  such  confusion  that  I 
fancy  it  is  rarely  enforced.  Btimng  this 
provision,  coloured  people  may  pass  freely 
in  the  cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
line.  There  is  not^  indeed,  the  absolute 
equality  in  American  railway  travelling 
tniait  wo  fancy  in  Europe.  I  dare  say 
the  reader  may  havo  observed  how,  on 
our  penny  river  steamboats,  where  there 
is  no  difference  of  fares,  and  no  division 
of  classes,  yet  the  working  poor  always 
congr^te  in  the  hows  of  the  Yessel, 
xarely  in  the  more  aristocratic  stem. 
The  PTTno  thing  happens  here.  Some- 
how or  otlier,  there  is  always  one  car  on 
the  American  lines,  generally  the  fore- 
most one,  where,  without  notice  or  order, 
the  common  soldiers^  the  working  men, 
and  the  negroes,  take  their  places.  There 
is  nothing  to  hinder  a  rough-shod  mud- 
covered  soldier  from  sitting  in  the  hinder 
cars  amidst  the  ladies  and  their  escorts  ; 
but  they  seldom  do  it.  How  far  a 
negro  might  be  Ifable  to  inault  if  he 
placed  himself  amidst  the  genteelsociety, 
I  cannot  say.  It  is  certain,  he  would 
feel  uncomfortable  and  does  not  do  it. 

But  while  I  am  speculating  on  the 
Negix)  question,  the  train  has  carried  ns 
to  the  famous  I^lay  Bridge,  the  junction 
of  the  Washington  and  the  Western 
Virginia  lines,  which  the  Confederates 
tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  at  the  first  out- 
burst of  hostilities.  The  country  is  in 
look  much  the  same  as  when  1  passed 
through  it.  some  six  weeks  ago.  The 
lesTea  are  but  Utile  more  forward,  and 
the  fields  and  villages  hare  still  the 
same  dreary  desolate  a^^ix  r  t ;  but,  in 
one  respect,  tliere  is  a  marked  difTcrenee. 
The  caiups  along  the  line  are  removed ; 


there  are  few  roadside  pickets  ;  and  the 
army  has  passed  away.  When  I  was 
Lust  here,  too,  the  Baltimoni  and  Wheel- 
ing line,  on  which  I  am  about  to  travel, 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
Western  Virginia  was  still,  in  great 
part,  subject  to  the  Confederate  Govern* 
ment.  Now,  within  the  last  few  day?, 
the  line  has  been  reopened,  and  the 
Confederate  forces  have  been  repulsed 
far  away  towards  the  South.  StiU,  the 
route  is  not  much  in  laTOor  with  the 
public.  The  whole  of  the  railroad 
ofTiciaL'^,  like  all  iiihaT>itants  of  slave- 
holding  states,  are  very  lukewarm 
Unionists  ;  and,  a  few  days  ago,  a  pro- 
posal that  all  ^rvauts  of  the  company 
ahoold  be  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  rejected  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  Baltimore  by  a  msy'ority  of 
sixteen  to  .<?even.  There  arc  stories,  too, 
of  Southern bush-whackers,"  wandering 
•about  in  the  wUd  country,  through 
which  the  line  runs,  and  trying  to  tmr 
up  the  rails  and  upset  the  truns.  A 
long  Italian  experience  has  utterly  de- 
stroyed my  faith  in  brigands  of  any 
kind,  and  I  certainly  had  no  intention 
of  going  some  hundreds  of  miles  out  of 
my  way  to  avoid  a  hypothetical  "  bush- 
whacker." Distaacea  are  so  enormooB 
in  this  country,  that  an  Englishman 
finds  it  liard  to  realize  them,  31y 
journey  to-day,  which  was  to  take  me 
from  the  Kastern  to  the  Western  frontier 
of  Viiginia,  was  400  miles  in  length— 
aa  &r  as  as  ftom  Londcm  to  Edinburgh. 

At  the  Belay  Bridge^  then,  we  firrt 
began  our  real  journey  into  the  quon- 
dam dominions  of  Secession.  Our  tram 
was  a  short  one  of  three  cars  in  all, 
tilled  chiefly  with  soldiers  returning  to 
their  regiments  stationed  along  the  line, 
a  good  number  of  road  paasengers  going 
to  revisit  their  proper^  or  friends  in 
the  recovered  districts,  and  a  few  tra- 
vellers like  myself  journeying  towanirf 
the  army  of  th*e  West  There  was  not 
much  of  political  conversation  in  tto 
train.  Every  now  and  then,  as  we 
passed  a  detachment  of  Union  soldisv^ 
some  Northern  ladies  in  the  car  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
passengers  made  no  demonstration.  ^ 
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Baltimoi-e  lady,  who  sat  next  mo,  and 
Fho  asiiiiined  (as  I  see  all  Soutliem 
people  do)  that^  beiiig  au  Englibhuiau, 
I  was  in  neati  foyoniable  to  the  Con- 
federate oaxm,  commTinicated  to  me  her 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Sonth,  and  informed  me,  inter  alioj  that^ 
if  the  women  of  Baltimore  could  only 
catch  VV^endeU  Piiiiiips,  they  would  not 
)tm  a  bone  nnbiokcai  in  his  body. 
Sbe  was  ao  perfectly  finnk  in  her  state- 
ments that  I  do  not  doubt  her  assertion 
ttat  she  liad  never  l^een  for  secession, 
and  liad  never  been  rick  enougli  to  have 
slaves  herself ;  but  the  whole  social  creed 
in  which  she  had  been  reared  and  bred 
ms  in  fisTOur  of  slavery,  and,  woman- 
like, sha  never  thought  of  douLtIng  the 
foondations  of  the  cre(;d  she  had  been 
taught.  Of  all  the  foolish  assumptions 
I  see  constantly  made  in  discussions  on 
the  jdavcry  question,  the  most  erroneous 
teems  to  me  to  be  that»  becaose  there 
m  only,  say,  400,000  slaveholders  in 
the  whole  Slave  States,  this  small  number 
measTircs  th«'  \\  hole  amount  of  poi-«ons 
who  have  any  interest  in,  or  care  for, 
the  existence  of  slavery.  Tou  might 
just  as  well  argue  that  there  are  not  one 
thouBsnd  penoEDS  in  Oxeat  Britain  who 
CHk  really  feel  any  interest  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  peerage. 

Our  route  lay  ar  ross  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  along  the  troughs  of  wind- 
ing valleys,  by  the  sides  of  rivers  whose 
veiy  names — the  Patapsco  and  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Shenandoah  and  the  Monon- 
gshela^leave  the  rhythm  of  mnatc  with 
them.  Jefferson  said  that  it  was  worth 
a  Toyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  witness 
such  scenery ;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  a 
eeene  of  great  beauty.  StiU,  like  all  the 
American  scenery  I  have  seen,  it  ia 
wesxily  monotonous.  Some  years  ago^ 
T  remember,  a  Yankee  brought  to  Lon- 
don a  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  of  I 
don't  know  how  many  thousand  yards 
in  lengtlu  The  first  hundred  yards  or 
M  were  extremely  interesting ;  but,  when 
you  had  seen  the  same  scene  unrolled 
slowly,  yard  after  yard,  and  hour  after 
hour,  the  sight  became  so  wearisome, 
that  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever  saw  the 
panorama  to  its  close.    So  it  is  with 


American  Kcoiicry,  in  reality  as  well  as 
pictorially.  (  hie  gets  tired  of  the  end- 
loss  low  iiills  of  unvarying  heigiit ;  of 

the  ceaseless  forests^  in  whioh  the  tim- 
ber is  all  of  the  same  small  growth ;  of 

the  scattered  hous^  which  nsiver  vary 
in  size  or  aspect.  After  a  long  journey 
you  have  much  the  same  f«^eling  as  the 
pedestrian  must  have  had  who  walked  a 
thousand  times  over  one  mile  of  road  in 
a  thousand  hours.  Still,  if  yon  oould 
have  compressed  the  journey  into  one- 
tenth  of  ite  distance,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  lovely  one.  From  l^iltiinore 
the  road  winds  up  a  narrow  gi>rge,  with 
wood-cLad  granite  diUs  on  either  side, 
and  a  deep  mountain  stream  rolling 
down  the  midst  £veiy  few  miles  or 
so  yon  pass  a  cotton  factory ;  and  the 
high  smoke-begrimed  chimneys,  the 
river-side  mills,  and  the  stone-built, 
slate-roofed  houses,  give  it  a  iitiunge 
lesemblanoe  to  a  valley  in  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Lancashire.  Then  you 
come  upon  the  table  land  at  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  ridt^o — wild,  dcsrilrtte, 
and  dreary — and  then  down  rapid  in- 
clines, under  frequent  tunnels,  and  over 
countless  bridges,  into  the  rich  vsdley 
of  the  Ohio  rirei:.  Such  is  the  outline 
of  the  journey.  Fill  it  up  with  long 
sketches  of  brushwood  forest^  with 
stray  fields,  surrounded  with  tumble- 
down snaki  iVureft.  with  high  cliffs  of 
rock  hanging  over  luouutaiu  tori^nts, 
with  sca&reil  wooden  houses  standing 
few  and  fu  i^iart,  and  with  here  and 
there  a  glimpse  of  a  wide  rich  cham- 
paign country,  stretching  away  in  tlio 
far  distance — repeat  all  this,  ad  infini- 
tumf  and  you  will  know  as  much  as  I 
can  recall  of  the  scenery  of  the  Alleg- 
hany pass. 

Ilie  traces  of  the  war  were  few.  The 
country  is  too  poor  a  one,  too  thinly 
peopled,  and  too  scantily  cultivated,  to 
leave  much  opening  for  destruction.  Of 
bauditti„or  bush-whackers,  I  need  hardly 
say,  we  saw  nothing.  There  were  a  few 
deserted  camps  along  the  wood,  and  a 
few  pickets  of  Union  soldiers^  looking 
verj-  desolate  in  that  lone  connky.  The 
two  points  where  you  come  across  the 
track  of  the  war  are  at  HaKper's  Feny 
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and  Camberlaiid  The  grand  stone 
bridge  aciOM  tbe  Potomac,  at  tbe  former 

spot,  vrnsi  h\ovm  up  "by  tho  Confederr^tp^i 
"when  they  evacuated  the  place  a  month 
ago.  With  true  Yankee  energy,  a  sort 
of  make-shift  wooden  bridge,  of  most 
misitfastaiitial  look;  had  been  nm  up  on 
tho  old  stone  I  'litiresses ;  but^  the  day 
before  I  crossed,  this  temporary  bridge 
had  broken  down,  and  our  jotirncy  was 
brought  to  an  ai)parent  standstill  when 
we  arrived  at  the  river  side.  However, 
in  a  nhofnk  time  a  lope  wbb  etmtdied 
acroae  the  nm,  and  passengers  and  lug- 
gage weie  guided  ot«v  the  lapid  swollen 
stroRTn  to  procped  on  otir  jonmey  by  tho 
return  train  from  Wheeling.  This  stop- 
jpago  caused  a  delay  of  some  hours,  and 
80  I  had  time  to  wander  about  the 
foimi  of  what  once  was  the  town  of 
Harpei^s  FfW}-.  Here,  a  year  ago,  stood 
thn  nnnoury  of  the  United  States,  where 
l,5uu  -workmen  were  eyji ployed  con- 
stantly. Now  everything  is  destroyed. 
The  walls  ulono  are  left  standing,  and 
the  town  Is  half  in  Tnins.  There  is 
nothing  grand  about  the  ruins  of  small 
red-brick  buildings.  Just  after  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  when  tho  Confederates 
were  expected  to  enter  Washington,  a 
£nend  of  mine  was  passing  the  Treasury 
buildings  with  an  United  States'  officer, 
now  in  prison  at  Fort  La  Fayette  nnder 
a  charge  of  treason.  Ho  said  something 
to  tho  otticer  about  the  beauty  of  the 
marble  columns,  and  the  answer  lie  re- 
ceived in  reply  wa?,  **  Yes,  tho  Trea.suiy 
will  make  a  fine  i  uliayra."  So  it  would 
hai?e  done ;  but  Iheie  is  nothing  Pal- 
myresque  about  the  ruins  of  Harper's 
Ferry.  There  is  nothing  but  a  look  of 
squalid  misery,  of  wanton  destniction. 
The  ground  around  the  Arsenal  is 
strewed  with  the  del/?  is  of  the  workmen's 
cottages  that  sonoanded  it ;  and,  amidst 
the  broken  masaes  of  brickwork,  the 
algn-poet  d  a  roadside  inn,  left  by  mere 
chance  still  standing,  rose  gibbet-like, 
with  its  sign-board  riddled  through  with 
cannon  shot^  creaking  harshly  on  its 
rusty  hinges.  The  town  itself,  which 
boie  traoea  of  onoe  having  been  bney 
and  pToepewmi,  was  afanost  deserted. 
Soldien  ewanoeil  in  ereiy  hole  and 


oozner,  and  sentries  were  placed  at  enty 

turning  ;  but  otherwise  tho  town  seemed 
empty.  There  were  few  men  YL«ib!t», 
and  even  the  women  and  children  stood 
sullenly  apart  Most  of  tbe  pliops 
were  closed,  and  the  few  that  remained 
open  had  UtUe  in  them.  There  is  no 
resurrection,  I  fear,  possible  for  HarpeA 
Ferry.  I  was  shown  the  little  outhouse 
where  John  Brown  was  confined  after 
the  failure  of  his  mad  attempt  It  was 
here,  so  I  was  told,  that,  lying  wounded, 
mangled,  and  at  death's  door,  he  ifu 
tortured  by  the  questionings  of  Mr. 
Mason.  And  now  two  years  have  scarcely 
passed,  and  Mr.  Mason  is  in  Enjj;l;iiii^, 
owing  his  liberty  to  the  i^trength  of  a  free 
country,  begging  in  vain  for  help  to  aa 
unsuccessful  insurrection,  his  alsTN 
escaped  in  a  body,  his  hotise  ooenpied 
by  Northem  troops,  and  his  property 
mined  ;  while  a  few  nights  ago  I  heard 
the  Northern  regiments,  as  they  marched 
across  the  Pot<:>inae.  into  Virginia, 
shrouded  by  the  dusk  of  the  eveninft 
singing,  as  thcvy  maxched,  that  "Jobn 
Brown's  sonl  was  maiching  on  befine 
them  ! " 

After  all,  Harper's  Fcny  was  the 
property  of  the  Federal  (  lovermnent, 
and,  therefore,  the  Confederates  had,  per- 
haps, a  right  to  destroy  it  But^  u  I 
were  the  stannchest  of  seoesdonist^  and 
also,  nnfortunately,  a  shaxeholder  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  I  shoidd  find 
it  hard  to  excuse  the  wanton  injury  in- 
flicted on  private  property  in  Cumber- 
berland.  This  was  the  chief  railway 
dmpdt  of  the  line^  and  before  the  Con- 
fedeiatee  evacuated  it  they  MnojtA 
every  piece  of  railway  property  along 
the  road.  For  miles  on  either  side  I 
j)asscd  bunit-up  cars,  sliattereil  engines, 
and  coal  trucks,  which,  being  of 
could  neither  be  burnt  nor  broken,  and 
had  theiefoie  been  rolled  into  the  rirt^* 
Fancy  Wolverton  burnt  down,  with 
everything  breakable  in  its  sheda  smashed 
and  Imttered,  and  you  will  know  the 
look  of  Cumberland. 

As  long  as  we  remained  in  the  '■^J' 
&ctaring  district  near  Baltimore^  w 
aspect  of  the  honBsa  and  P^P^^ 
eomlbftable  and  pmspexovs  enoogb;  m 
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indeed,  this  region  lias  been  little  tlirectly 
affect^  by  tlie  war  ;  but,  as  s<  m>u  as  we 
got  into  AVefit^m  Virginia,  the  scene 
dunged.  HavB^  £>r  the  iiiet  time  in 
the  States,  I  sew  the  signs  of  squalid 
Old-Workl  poverty.  Miserable  wooden 
shanty  IioveL^,  broken  window  stuffed 
with  rags,  and  dirty  cliiliiron  playin<;  on 
the  dung-heaps  before  the  doors,  together 
iri&  the  pigs,  gave  an  Iriah  air  of  decay 
ta  the  fsw  aeaiteied  yilhigee  tiizoai^ 
which  the  line  paaeed.  The  snow,  too^ 
still  lay  on  the  high  bleak  uplands  ;  and, 
what  with  th'i  cold,  the  weariness  of 
sitting  lur  iiuurs  on  low-backo<l  scatf, 
and  the  constant  delays  arising  from 
the  neeeaaiiy  of  proceeding  ivith  extrame 
ention,  our  journey  towaida  the  end 
was  a  wearf  and  a  dreary  one. 

There  i-^  one  fact  for  which  I  shall 
always  renienibcr  Wheeling  gratefully — 
namely,  that  it  the  first  place  where  I 
bafe  been  leally  hot  amoe  I  left  Ita^, 
Mue  eight  numths  ago.  Otherwise,  it 
ll  a  quiet^  sleepy  little  town,  without 
much  to  say  about  it.  Like  all  the 
Southern  towns,  too,  I  have  yet  scon,  it 
is  wonderfully  English  in  appearance. 
The  broad  flagged  High  Street;  the 
■Bill  nanow-windowed  led-briek  hoiuse 
with  their  black  chimney-pots ;  the 
shabby-looking  shops,  with  the  fUes 
bazzing  about  the  dirty  window  panes ; 
the  long  wharves,  and  the  tall  factory 
chimneys,  all  made  the  place  resemble 
an  Eng^liah  ooimtiy  town  when  the  oM 
comt^  people  Imd  died  oat  and  the 
saw  manufacturing  element  had  not 
prospered.  Still,  WTieeling  is  a  prof5- 
perous  place  in  its  way,  ami.  has  proved 
loyal  to  the  Union.  It  i.s  now  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  State  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia,  and  is  the  head-qnatters  of  the 
emancipatioii  party  in  the  State,  pro- 
bably because  its  German  population  is 
considerable.  General  Fremont  ha.*?  his 
head- quarters  here,  and  the  town  is 
therefore  Med  with  German  officers. 
A  erawd  of  new  arriTals  had  just  come 
in  aa  I  waa  making  my  way  to  bed,  and 
ftoe,  sitting  on  the  one  hat-hox  which 
comprised  Iiis  luggage,  composed,  clcan- 
ahaven,  and  serene,  wa^  my  old  ac- 
^uaintanoe— migox^  colonel,  general,  or 


whatever  his  rank  now  may  be — ^Trauben- 
faps.    My  friend  is  a  mystery  to  nio  as 
to  every  one.    What  man  about  the 
press  doee  not  rememher  lYanhen&ea, 
years  ago,  in  the  great  scandal  ease  of 
military — ^Well,  it  ie  a  long  time  ago, 
and  there  is  no  good  raking  np  old 
scores  !    Wher^,  and  in  what  strange 
medley,  has  Traubeuia^  not  been  in- 
volved t   fie  has  served,  of  course,  in 
the  Spaniah  Legion,  in  the  wan  of  tibe 
Bio  Grande,  in  the  Schleswig-Hobteiii 
campaign.    Tie  ha-s  boon  in  the  service 
of  half  a  dozen  Indian  princes,  and 
has  a  perfect  galaxy  of  orders  from  de- 
posed potentates.    When  I  met  him 
laet^  he  was  a  geaenl  unattached  in  the 
Garibaldian  aimy!  and  nceived  (and^ 
what  is  more,  was  paid  punetnaUy)  a 
very  handsome  salary  for  his  services. 
Now,  he  is  instradtor  of  cavahy,  or  in- 
spector of  horses,  or  military  commis- 
sioner, in  the  amy  of  the  United  States. 
He  informs  me,  witli  perfbot  equanimity, 
that  he  supposes  the  war  will  not  lait 
long,  and  tluni  h'^  shall  bo  on  his  legs 
again  ;  but,  meanwhile,  he  is  certain 
that  something  else  will  turn  up.  Who 
he  has  been,  where  he  comes  from,  or 
what  his  ago  is,  are  all  queations  I  have 
often  asked  in  vain,  and  doubt  if  he 
knows  himself    He  is  perfectly  quiet, 
temperate,  and  frugal ;  an<l  the  one  weak- 
ness to  wliich  I  liavo  ever  known  him 
plead  guilty  is  a  belief  in  an  infallible 
system  for  winning  at  ratijW  no«r. 
After  parting  with  TranhenfiMa,  and  in- 
dulgmg  in  a  whiaky  eocktaiV  in  aq((tazy 
of  our  next  meeting  in  some  imknown 
part  of  the  globe,  I  retired  to  bed-  What, 
I  wonder,  is  the  connexion  lM?twe©n 
slavery  and  dirt,  that  in  all  slave  states 
the  hotels  and  the  heds  an  ahraye 
dirlyt 

WHSBLINO  10  OmciNirATL 

Across  the  mud-stained  Ohio  river, 
down  which  greet  rafts  of  wood,  coveied 
with  hntfl^  as  in  the  old  Bldne-land, 
were  floa^ig  lazily;  and  then  a  long  hot 

day's  journey  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Ohio  State.  The  early 
morning  air  was  loaded  with  that  dull, 
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8tiU  doBSDess  wliich  foroteUs  a  cbj  of 

8weIt**riT!c  lieat,  and  the  presage  was 
fully  realized.  Tlio  cars  were  crowded 
with  travellers,  and  thougli,  for  a  won- 
der, the  stoves  were  not  lit,  yet  the 
dosed  windom  aorved .  to  maintam  that 
stifliDg  warmth  of  temperature  which 
seems  essential  to  an  AmericAn's  idea  of 
comfort.  The  car  in  which  I  haj)pened 
to  take  my  seat  was  filled  w  ith  soldiers, 
jnost  of  them  rejoining  tkeii-  regiments, 
and  a  few  esoortbg  a  bitch  of  Scmtliem 
prisoners.  They  were  bush-wbacksn, 
taken  in  Western  Virginia  by  Mine  of 
Fremont's  flying  colmnns,  and  were 
being  sent  to  Columbus  for  imprison- 
ment. The  party  consisted  of  some  half- 
dozen  or  so,  all  well-d^jessed,  quiet^loolc* 
xng  men,  apparently  of  tiie  nnk  of 
siuUfeimers.  The  younger  men  said 
nothiTi;,',  and  declined  all  conversation 
with  their  guardians  ;  but  the  oldest  of 
the  hand,  a  man  long  past  sixty,  1  yliould 
think,  talked  very  freely,  and  assured 
anybody  who  wodd  listoi  to  him,  that 
their  share  in  the  insurrection  had  been 
entirely  passive,  and  that  the  only  rea- 
son he  hnd  not  fought  for  the  Union 
was,  because  civil  war  seemed  such  an 
awful  tiling  to  him.  "  It's  the  same  old 
story,  sir,  they  always  tell,'*  said  a  pii- 
vate  soldier  to  me^  who  had  been  one  of 
the  capturing  parly;  and,  I  suspect,  the 
objection  to  civil  war  was  one  of  late 
adoption.  Th«?  Federal  soldiers,  let  me 
add,  were  as  quiet  and  well-behaved  as 
I  have  always  found  them.  Many  of 
them  were  leading  newspapers;  and 
none  talked  loodly  or  offensively.  In 
fact,  I  should  never  wish  for  pleasanter 
fellow-passengers ;  but,  pleanant  as  they 
were,  they  still  made  the  car  uncom- 
ibrtably  hot ;  and,  before  long,  I,  in 
company  with  some  confinned  smokery 
hetook  myself,  in  defiance  of  all  mlefl^ 
to  the  broad  stepa  fixed  outside  the 
cars. 

i  don't  know  that  there  is  more  dan- 
ger about  sitting  on  the  steps  than  in 
sitting  in  any  o^er  part  of  the  cars.  If 
there  were  a  oollision  or  a  break-down, 
you,  sitting  there,  would  be  tossed  into 
the  middle  of  the  adjoining  meadow, 
instead  of  into  the  fuo9  of  your  next 


hand  neighbour.    But,  as  a  fui,  the 
great  respect  for  law  which  prevails 
throughout  America  hinders  travellers 
from  availing  themselves  freely  of  the 
seats  ap(m  the  steps.    At  any  rate^ 
sitting  as  I  sat  thue^  with  my  legs 
dangling  over  the  sinc^  lino  of  raik, 
the  sight  was  a  very  pleasant  ona  Mile 
after  mile,  and  hour  after  hour,  the 
train  carried       headlong  through  the 
same  pleasaut,  rich,  flat  country.  Yuu 
ssemed  to  pass,  so  to  speak,  thiooghths 
successive  strata  of  the  enugration  er^ 
Sometimes  there  were  long  tracks  of 
forest  land,  where  the  axe  was  yet  un- 
known.   Then  you  came  to  the  half 
redeemed  lands,  where,  amidst  an  under- 
growth of  bushwood,  the  great  txeei 
stood  dead  and  leafleaa^  ready  ferfeUinft 
killed  by  the  fetal  zim  notched  around 
their  stumps.   Then  followed  the  newly 
redeemed   fields,  with   black  charred 
trunks  still  standing  in  their  midst, 
and  marked  out  by  the  ^snake  fences, 
with  thdr  nnfestened  rails,  piled  eraas* 
ways  one  upon  the  other.   And  Ihsn, 
from  time  to  time,  yon  came  upon  a 
tract  of  field  land,  hemmed  in  by  tight 
posts  and  cross-bar  fences,  with  every 
stump  and  trunk  rooted  out^  and  with  a 
surface  as  smooth  and  rich  and  green 
as  that  of  a  Leicestershire  stietoh  of 
meadows.    You  could  mark  any  stage 
of  the  settler's  life,  from  the  rough 
shanty,  run      in  the  midst  of  the  uu- 
br»jken  bru^liv  n  kI.  to  the   trim  neat 
farm-house,  WiLk  lU  lawu  and  flowe^ 
heds^  and  the  chilcben  playing  befeie 
the  door.   The  new  world  lay  befow 
yon,  in  the  process  of  its  creation :  new 
roads  were  making  everywhere ;  new 
villages  were  springmg  up ;  teams  of 
rough  sturdy  horses  were  plougliing  up 
the  old  fellow  land ;  the  swamps  waie 
being  deared  of  their  dank  reedy  manh 
plante ;  and  the  broad  shallow  streams 
were  being  banked  and  dammed  up 
into  deep  quiet  wntor  courses.  It 
then  that  I  first  undeiat«jod  the  poeti)' 
of  the  emigrant  world — not  romantic  or 
spasmodic;  bat  idyllic  in  its  natm  <^ 
tiie  Hermann  and  D(m>thea  type^  Iheie 
was  nothing  grand  abont  the  monotony 
of  the  scene;  not  a  honse^  in  attack  of  a 
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hundred  miles,  of  moi^  than  one  storey 

li^ ;  not  a  church  spii-e,  or  a  high  hiU 
of  any  kind  ;  iiolliin^'  that  was  old  but 
the  forest,  and  that  was  vanishing. 
Still,  throughout  the  wholo  district, 
there  was  the  same  unbroken  air  of 
lough  comfort^  and  esse  and  plenty; 
asd  of  want  or  poverty  there  was  no 
trace  forthcofuing.  Years  ago,  I  had 
If  ud  the  crew  »)f  an  emigrant  vossi  l, 
smgin;^  the  "CIhtt,  boys,  cheer,"  iistln' 
ship  unmoored  irom  its  anchomge,  and 
dropped  down  the  Mersey  westwards, 
tad  I  had  fanded  that  the  promiHe  of 
the  aong  was  aa  vain  as  most  poet's 
pmniises ;  but  now  it  seemed  to  U)e 
that  the  promise  had  oorne  tnie,  and 
that  this  rich  western  country  was,  in 
Tery  truth,  *'  tlio  new  and  the  happy 

A  bng  sommer  diqr's  joamey  carried 
w  through  that  pleasant  land ;  and,  as  we 

cnme  near  Cincinnati,  we  passed  a.;ain 
into  a  settled  country.  For  miles  hchu  t; 
we  n^hed  the  city,  we  rattled  through 
its  suburb  villages,  with  their  broad,  * 
dfiin  streetSy  and  their  neat  wooden 
houses,  before  whose  doors  the  women, 
with  their  long  stuff  hoods,  sat  knitting 
in  the  evening  twilight.  Railmads 
branched  out  on  every  side  ;  no  Iomljc  r 
rou^h  single  tracks,  but  smooth,  brtmd, 
draUehneB  of  rail  Neat  brick-built 
stations  snoceeded  the  wooden  sheds 
which  did  dnty  for  stations  in  the 
Hpw  ilislrict»«  ;  and  the  slopes  of  the 
low  hills  on  either  side  were  coven  d 
with  green-shuttered  stone  villas, 
which  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
tnssplanted  bodily  from  Kingston  or 
Hainpstead. 

Of  Cincinnati,  the  "Queen  City  of 
ihe  West,"  there  is  not  much  that  I 
litcd  sny.  One  Aint'rit-an  city  is  very 
likf'  another.  It  is  strange,  after  Iravtd- 
iing  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  the 
bslf-settled  >}Ountry,  to  come  in  the  fiir 
West  upon  a  great  city  filled  with  ev«*ry 
luxury  and  comfort  of  Old- World  eivi- 
li/ation.  The  stores,  so  it  set  incd  to 
me,  with  their  grand  Ironta  and  niurble 
&cings,  were  handsomer  even  thau  tlutse 
of  New  York ;  and  the  mnsic  shops,  And 
ptint  stores,  and  book  stands^  all  told  of 
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wealth  and  taste  and  refinement  The 

hilly  slopes,  too^  on  which  the  city 

stands,  the  countless  gardens,  and  the 
rovvs  of  tr<'ps  alon^  the  streets,  with  the 
almond  tretii  lull  lu  bloom,  give  the 
city  a  brighter  look  thau  you  see  often 
in  the  Northern  capitals.  There  was  an 
air  about  the  place,  and  I  suppose  not  a 
fallacious  one,  as  though  tratle  were  not 
ihrivinir.  The  Missis-^ippi  is  the  great 
aiU'iy  oC  th»'  whohf  Western  entnitrv, 
and,  witli  tiui  giv..iL  river  imrri'd  uj>,  the 
trade  of  Ciuciimati  is  paralysed  lor  the 
time.  Many  of  the  stores  and  shops 
were  c  l(is<'<l  ;  in  many  of  those  open 
there  b<-iug  notices  that,  for  the  present, 
business  coulrt  only  be  done  for  cash. 
The  prie>>s  ot  the  theatres  and  entertain- 
mentrt  Wire  advertised  as  "reduced  to 
suit  the  times."  lliere  was  little  ship- 
ping about  the  wharves,  and  what  goods 
tluTf  were  being  ship|)ed  were  mostly 
Tuilit^ii  v  stores.  Work  was  scarce,  and 
tluTu  wiis  iiiUcli  poverty,  1  was  told, 
amongst  thu  wurking  classes,  though  the 
country  is  too  rich  for  actual  distress  to 
be  felt  The  young  men*  were  gnne  to 
the  war,  and  the  hospitals  were  crowded 
with  the  wounded  soldiers,  Confederates 
as  well  as  hedcruls,  from  the  battle  of 
Pittsbun^h  Liindiug. 

liut  what  ^.t^lek  me  most  was  the 
German  air  of  tin  place  and  people.  *  It 
was  hanl,  stroilin}^  about  the  streets,  to 
realizH  that  you  were  not  in  some  city 
of  th"  old  (J  rnian  Va!t  ilaii(l.  The 
grciit  tlioi.Miulilar«'8  an'i  the  tashionable 
str»*el8  Wi  re  Ameiicuu  in  every  Iwiture  ; 
and  the  <»nly  trace  of  Germany  ^tf/c 
was  in  the  numb  'r  of  German  names 
-^Uartum.is.  Meyers,  Schmidts,  and 
so  on — wT:tt"ii  over  the  shop-doors. 
V\'h(»ii,  houcvi  r,  you  passed  into  the 
8ubuil»M  mel  the  [»oorer  parts  of  the 
city,  evtT\  thing,  t-xcept  tlie  names  of  the 
Streets,  wan  Geriuan.  A  sluggish  canal 
runs  through  the  u>wn  ;  and,  with  one  of 
those  pomieions  jokei*,  »o  rUar  to  the 
Oennan  mind,  the  quarter  ibove  the 
can.d,  \vh<  tc  the  (iermnns  mostly  dwell, 
is  called  "  U  On-  (Um  lihtin."  Here, 
'*  across  thn' Rhine,"  the  G^nnnns  have 
brou;:ht  their  iutherlaiid  with  them. 
Every  liody  tuat  you  meet  almost  ia 
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speaking  in  tho  harsk  giittuml  German 
acceuU.  Tlio  women,  \*'ith  their  squat, 
stout  figures,  their  dull  blue  eyes,  and 
their  fiur  flaxen  hair,  ait  knitting  at 
their  dooKB,  dressed  in  the  stupid 
woollen  petticoats  of  German  fashion. 
The  men  have  still  the  woollen  jackets, 
tlie  blue-worsted  pantaiuoiis,  and  the 
low-crgwned  hats,  one  knows  so  well  in 
Bavaria  and  the  TyviL  There  are 
^Bier  Qartem"  "  ReitauraHom;'  and 
**Tam  Saale"  on  every  aide.  The 
goods  in  the  shoi>  ^vindows  are  adver- 
tised in  German,  anil  the  official  notices 
of  sheriils'  sales  and  ward  elections  are 
posted  up  on  the  waUs,  in  English,  it  is 
tnie,  hut  with  a  German  tianahition 
nndemeath.  There  arc  Gciman  operas, 
German  concerts,  and  half  a  dozen  Ger- 
man theatres,  the  very  ])lay-bill.s  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  oM  [)lain  small 
German  style,  undebaiied  by  the  aster- 
iaka  and  repetitions  and  aenntion 
headinga  which  form  the  pride  of  an 
American  theatrical  placard.  Here,  in 
the  free  West,  the  Germans  have  asserted 
their  right  to  spend  Sunday  as  tliey  like  ; 
and  so,  across  the  Khine,"  the  dancing 
gardens  are  open,  and  the  Tamer  feaatB 
take  place,  and  die  first  representations 
at  the  opera  are  given  on  the  Sunday, 
as  in  their  native  land.  It  was  curious 
to  me  to  note  tlie  andicnee  at  one  of  the 
small  German  tlieatres  I  dropped  into 
one  evening.  The  women  had  brought 
their  babies  and  knitting  with  them ;  the 
men  had  their  long  pipes ;  and  both  men 
and  \v  rnni  sat  drinking  the  lager  beer 
and  t  atiiif^f  the  inevitaltle  sausages  and 
the  "  butter- brod  und  sehinken "  sand- 
wiches. The  play  was  full  of  true 
German  common-place  moralitks,  and 
the  actors,  inferior  as  they  were,  acted 
with  that  conscientious  laborious  careful- 
ne)5s  which  supplies  the  place  of  talent 
on  the  German  ftai:,'e.  But  more  eurions 
than  the  reseuiblauce  to  tlie  old  country 
was  the  gradual  development  you  would 
notice  in  the  audience,  by  which  the 
German  element  \v  a.s  being  merged  in 
the  American.  The  older  comers  had 
alreafly  droj^ped  the  ohhfasliioned  Ger- 
man dn'hs.  and,  when  tht-y  talked  to 
each  other,  it  was  as  often  in  English  as 


in  Grerman.  With  many,  too,  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  had  prolmbly 
been  bom  in  the  Xew  World,  the  placid 
expresaion  of  the  German  fiuse  was  si* 
ready  changed  for  the  sharp  anxioos 
look  so  universal  in  the  native-born 
American.  Tlie  notion  is,  that  the 
heavy  taxation  which  must  follow  thk 
war  for  years  will  stop  the  German 
emigiation.  If  ao^  and  6eeh  Geimaa 
Uood  is  not  poured  into  the  old  setde- 
mant^  the  German  breed  will  soon  be 
swallowed  into  tlic  ^Vmerican ;  and,  fifty 
years  lience,  the  existence  of  the  old 
German  quarter  "  across  the  lihine  "  will 
be  a  matter  of  tradition. 

THE  OHIO  kivkR. 

"La  Belle  Riviire"  as  the  early  French 
settlers  called  the  Ohio,  must  have  been 
a  term  applied  rather  to  the  river  itidf 
than  to  the  sceneiy  through  which  it 
runs.  If  you  took  away  the  villa 
"  chateaux  "  on  its  banks,  and  the  j  ic- 
turesque  old  Xorman  towns,  with  their 
Gothic  ehurclies,  I  don't  know  that  the 
Seine  would  be  a  very  interesting  river ; 
and  the  Ohio  ia  not  nnlike  the  Seine^ 
without  chateaux,  or  towns,  or  churches. 
The  broad  rapid  stream,  the  low  sloping 
hills  on  either  side,  the  low  waterside, 
briik-])uilt  towns  scattered  along  the 
banks,  form  pretty  well  the  only  features 
that  strike  a  traveller  passing  down  the 
river.  The  first  hour^a  adl  is  veiy 
pleasant,  the  second  is  mom^tonous,  the 
third  is  cheerily  dull ;  and,  after  the 
third,  you  devote  your  attention  much 
more  to  what  is  ;j;oing  on  inside  the 
vessel  than  to  the  external  scenery, 
^ppily,.  inside  the  steamer  there  ib 
plenty  of  interest  for  a  stranger.  The 
boat  itself,  \vith  its  broad  deck,  on  which 
the  freight  is  stowed ;  its  long  cabin, 
raised  on  pillars  above  the  deck,  run- 
ning from  the  bows  to  the  Stv.m  ;  f^*^ 
its  engines,  rising  above  the  cabin,  is  a 
strange  si^t  in  itself  to  an  Enropesn. 
The  ladies,  of  whom  we  had  few  on 
board,  sat  at  one  end  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  men,  smokers,  gathered  round  the 
other,  wlif  re  they  rea<l  newspapers, 
liquored  at  the  bar,  and  phiyed  fch* 
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mysterious  game  of  "  enclire."  It  was 
your  ovn\  fault  if  you  wonted  com 
panioiiship.  I  mude  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance vrith  a  gentleman  sitting  beaide  me 
«l  dianer ;  and,  before  an  hoar  was  OTer» 
I  had  been  introduced  to,  and  ^itakien. 
limds  with,  half  of  our  HaUow-pas- 
f^ngers,  all  of  whom  were  strangers  to 
botli  of  us.  The  solo  objection  to  this 
promiscuous  introduction  is,  that  every 
one  you  are  introduced  to  asks  you  to 
drink  as  a  matter  of  politenees.  Happily, 
American  whisky  is  very  weak,  ILnd, 
you  am  allowed  to  help  yourselves  fiom 
the  "bottle,  you  cnn  tf\ke  as  little  as  you 
ph^a«o.     I  was  struck  then,  by  the  way, 

1  have  often  been  before,  at  the  great 
UbezaUty  in  standing  treat,  to  use  a 
eooinion  word,  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans. Men  to  whom,  from  their  dress 
and  air,  money  must  clearly  be  a  matter 
of  consequence,  will  spend  many  shillings 
'  in  paying  for  drinks  to  perfect  strangers ; 
and,  if  any  friend's  friend,  or  friend's 
ftiand's  fiiend,  is  standing  by,  will  press 
him  to  join  tfaiiBm  as  a  matter  of  couzse. 
There  is  no  ostentation,  as  far  as  T  can 
6ee,  about  tliis  custom,  but  a  simple 
fwling  of  rough  hospitality,  not  over 
reh&ed,  perhaps,  but  still  creditable  in 
ilBel£  I  was  struck,  too,  as  I  often  am, 
with  the  extraordinary  freedom  with 
which,  in  the  midst  of  this  civil  war, 
men  of  all  opinions  expressed  their 
seutiments  in  public.  We  had  many 
Union  soldiers  on  board,  several  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  a  good  sorting  of 
Secessionists.  We  had  Tarious  political 
^scitssion^^,,  1  ut  all  in  perfect  good 
humour  and  frankness  ;  and  the  only 
opinion  T  <li«l  not  liear  expressed  was 
Abolition ir>t^ — either  because  there  were 

Abolitionists  in  the  party,  or  because 
Abolitionist  doctrines  are  too  nnpopnlar 
in  these  border  Slave  States  to  be  freely 
expressed.  There  was  one  old  Kentucky 
fanner  I  was  introduced  to,  who  was 
jTi«t  going  home,  after  being  kept  two 
months  in  prison  as  a  Secessionist  in 
Columbus.  He  confessed  openly  that  he 
ins  in  fsTonr  of  secession,  but  declared, 
whether  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  taken 
so  part  for  or  against  it,  and  that  his 
imptisomuent  had  been  due  to  a  mali- 


cious information  given  against  him  by 
the  Union  doctor  of  his  village,  whose 
conduct  he  had  had  to  censure  for  im- 
moraliiy.  **The  only  thing,  air,"  he 
said,  ■'I  thoQ^t  was  hard,  was,  Uiat  I 
was  arrested  on  the  very  spot  of  ground 
where  our  rejS^ent  was  encamped  in 
1812,  when  wo  were  drawn  out  to  fin^ht 
the  Britishers,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir."  Yet  this  old  luan  was  conversing 
in  the  most  friendly  way  with  another 
old  Ksntnoky  backwoodsman,  who  had 
sent  three  sons  to  fight  in  the  Federal 
army,  and  was  asking  everybody  if  they 
could  tell  him  whether  his  boys'  regi- 
ment had  been  in  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh Landing,  and  who,  when  he  was 
assured  that  lie  regiment  hsd  not  been 
under  fire,  made  the  comment^  '<Wd^ 
I  should  have  liked  my  hdjB  to  havB 
been  in  at  the  brittle. "  A  irentleman,  by 
the  way,  who  had  just  r i  turned  fix>m. 
the  field  of  battle,  assured  me  that, 
amongst  all  the  dead  bodies  lying 
scattered  over  that  hard<firaght  field,  he 
saw  but  one,  rebel  or  loyal,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  back.  And  this  is 
what  my  superfine  friend  I  spoke  of 
last  month  denominates  an  essentially 
biackguai'dly  war,  in  wliich  the  oihceia 
are  cowards  1 

LOUISVILUE  TO  ITASHVILLX. 

There  is  one  striking  ])eculiarity— of 
a  negative  mther  than  a  posiitive  order- 
common  to  aUnost  all  Amsrican  towns  ; 
and  that  is,  that  they  hare  no  sights. 
When  you  have  taken  your  first  half- 
hour's  stroll  about  any  town  you  happen 
to  pitch  your  tent  in,  you  know  as 
much  about  it^  externally,  as  though 
yon  had  lived  there  for  a  month.  Every 
town  is  built  on  the  same  system — ^haa 
the  same  series  of  more  or  less  extended 
rectangular  streets  ;  the  same  large, 
spacious  stoK  s  :  the  same  snug,  un- 
pictuiesque  rows  of  %'illas,  detached  or 
semi-detached,  as  the  ca.se  may  be ;  tlio 
same  sombre  chuiehes,  bnilt  in  the 
architectural  »tyle  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  . 
or  St  Mary's,  Bryanston  S^n  nr  n ;  andtho 
same  nomenclature  of  streets — the  samo 
Walnut^  Chestnut^  Tront  and  Main 
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Stri'ots,  -witli  the  same  perpendicular 
slrei'ls,  uumbered Second,  ami  so  on 
to  «"',n  varying  with  the  size  of  the  town. 
I  have  often  wondered  how,  supposing 
yott  could  be  put  down  unezpectodlj  in 
an  ordinary  American  town,  you  could 
ascertain,  by  observation,  that  you  were 
not  in  England.  Of  c  nirse,  the  quantity 
of  mules  tHed  lor  the  carts  i«  not 
Huglirtli ;  the  clijuate,  al  kuuit  within 
the  last  few  days,  is  not  English ;  the 
negroes  you  see  loitering  about  the 
streets,  with  the  coloured  silk  handker- 
chiefs, which  in  Sl;iv«»  Stat*  >  they  wear 
bound  round  their  heads,  are,  happily, 
not  English  also  ;  and  the  street-railways 
are,  or  rather  were,  un-English.  Still, 
the  main  difference  i%  that  everything 
about  yc  u  looks  so  newand  so  unfinished ; 
and  this  is  a  diti'erence  which  it  is  easier 
to  under:^tan<i  than  to  describe.  With 
this  much  of  nu'ntion,  I  have  little  more 
to  s;ty  of  Luui-sville.  There  was  a 
deepy,  drowsy  look  about  the  place, 
which  I  should  fancy  was  not  nsoal  to 
it.  Trade  was  almost  paralyzed  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  war  ;  and  I  gathered  that 
the  heart  of  Louinville  was  not  much  in 
til©  contest.  Residents  there,  Unionists 
an  well  as  Secessionists,  assured  me,  that 
the  number  of  sympathizers  with  Seces* 
sion  was  vexy  large  in  the  city,  though 
it  coTiH  mmiber  but  few  active  partizans, 
and  tlial  any  reverse  of  the  Federal 
forced  would  be  the  signal  for  an  Anti- 
Union  demonstration.  The  Confederate 
prisoners  whom  I  visited  seemed  in 
good  condition,  and  in  high  spirits  :  and 
the  gaolers  complained  uv\  that  there 
■was  much  more  ch.irity  shown  by  jirivatt^ 
ri'sidfiit.s  at  Louisville  towards  tin'  ivliel.s 
than  towards  the  wounded  Union 
soldiers.  If  the  charitable  donations 
of  the  friends  of  secession  included  soap, 
X  regret  to  say  that  their  "prot^g^*" 
math'  an  unthankful  return  for  the 
kuidiioss  displayed.  The  Louisville 
papciro,  though  strongly  Pro-Union  in 
language,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
BepubHcan  ]>arty,  and  almost  equally  so 
to  the  President,  for  not  having  vetoed 
the  Columbia Distrirt  Eniaticif  ation  Act, 
III  trutli,  Kentucky,  liko  all  the  m- 
caiied  Slave  States^  is  about  equally 


afraid  of  the  triumph  of  its  Ciiend-?  as 
of  it^«  enemies.  Let  me  add,  that  Ken- 
tucky is  the  first  state  in  the  Uniua 
where  I  have  seen  lottery  offices  in  every 
street^  and  where  the  old,  weQ-known 
notices  in  the  office  windows  met  my 
eyes,  requesting  passers-by  to  try  their 
fortune,  and  win  £ve  thousand  doUaxsat 
the  risk  of  one. 

llio  road  to  Nashville  lay  right  on 
the  track  of  the  war,  through  Kentucky 
and  West  Tennessea  The  nuboad  had 
only  been  reopened  ten  days  or  so  ago ; 
the  Union  forces  had  been  in  possession 
of  N;ishviiie  for  little  over  a  month ; 
and  the  first  great  battle  of  the  western 
campaign  was  expected  to  take  place 
along  the  railroad,  at  Bowling  Green 
Station,  and  would  doubtless  have  taksB 
place  had  not  the  Confederates  evaciiatpd 
the  position   on  the  advance  of  the 
Federal  army.     Still,  the  traces  of  the 
recent  war,  and  of  the  march  and  retreat 
of  great  armie%  were  not  so  numemiB 
as  I  expected.   Where  booses  axe  so 
few  and  fiEff  bet?reen  as  they  are  in  these 
AVestora  State?,  and  whore  so  much  of 
the  country  is  uncultivated,  it  is  diffi- 
cult even  for  wanton  destruction  to  pro- 
duce much  outward  appearance  of  desola- 
tion ;  and,  besides,  from  thenature  of  tiiis 
civil  war,  both  armies  in  these  Border 
States  have  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  in  a  friendly  countr}', 
and  have,  therefore,  a.^  a  rule,  spared 
private  property.  Yet,  there  are  eviden- 
ces enough  of  the  war  after  alL  Ii^icng 
the  line,  of  some  180  odd  miles^  there  is 
not  a  bridfje  that  has  not  been  burnt  or 
broken  down  ;  ricketty  wooden  struc- 
tures, which  make  a  stranger  tremble 
at  the  idea  of  passing  over  them,  have 
been  run  up  in  their  stead ;  and  small 
detachments  of  Union  soldiers  sis 
posted  by  these  makeshift  brldgss,  to 
preserve  them  from  destruction.  The 
rails  have  often  been  torn  up  for  many 
hundred  yards  together,  and  the  cars 
run  over  a  newly-laid-down  trackway, 
side  by  side  with  the  old  line  of  isil>' 
There  are  broken-down  engines  too,  and 
burnt  cats  lying  alongside  the  line  at 
many  of  the  stations  ;  and,  wherever 
there  aie  the  traces  of  a  Confedeiatd 
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wampment,  there  the  blackened  luiiu 
<tf  fhsfCMubide  houses  tell  you  of  the  reck- 
Imb  destraetion  vorked  by  the  letreat- 
iDg  army  in  the  despair  of  defeat  The 
great  Co II federate  fort  of  Rowling  Orcon 
itmck  m(\  on  a  raj » id  view,  as  of  no 
great  military  strength ;  but  long  after 
the  war  is  over,  the  earthworks  of  the 
camp  on  the  Oxeen  River,  end  the 
ebattered  butfaOBMP  of  the  giend  stone 
bridges,  will  remain  as  tokens  of  the 
great  insurrection. 

But,  in  truth,  tliis  Ti  inn  ssec  conntry 
is  so  bright  and  plcaaaut  a  one,  that  it 
mold  td[e  yean  of  war  to  make  it  look 
other  than  pioepeioiis — now  especially, 
above  all  other  seasons,  in  the  early  and 
shortlived  bloom  of  a  Southern  spring. 
My  impression  of  Tennessee,  like  most 
of  one's  imprmsions  about  the  localities 
of  the  Soutiiem  States,  was  taken  from 
the  dd  nigger  melody  i/t  the  darkey  who 
fell  in  love  with  the  lovely  Kosa 
**  courting  down  in  Tennessee."  For 
once  the  impression  was  a  correct  one, 
and  of  all  plea-saut  places  to  go  court- 
mg  in,  it  would  be  "down  in  Ten- 
aeeeee,"  in  this  pleasant  April  tune. 
As  ftr  as  oonntxy  goes,  lahoald  be  hard 
put  to  choose,  if  I  had  to  fix  my  dwell- 
ing-place  in  Ohio  or  in  Tennessee.  Thero 
is  less  life,  less  energy,  perhaps,  al)oiit 
the  Slave  State,  less  sign  of  rapid  pro- 
gress ;  the  fields  are  worked  by  negroes ; 
eveiry  now  and  then,  too,  you  see  the 
wretched  wood-hovels,  telling  of  actual 
poverty— rthings  which  youMo  not  see  in 
Ohio  ;  and  also,  T  grieve  to  say,  when 
you  look  closely  into  the  Tennes.seo 
paradise,  the  garden  of  Eden  is  some- 
what of  8  dirty  one. 

Of  all  Ameriean  cities  which  I  have 
seen,  NashviUe  (or  "  Xaisvill,*'  as  they 
call  it  ill  the  soft  Southern  accent)  is  the 
mo&i  picturesque.  Perched  upon  a  high, 
steep  ridge,  hangmg  over  the  Cumber- 
land river,  the  "rocky  city"  is  perforce 
divoroed  &om  that  dismal  system  of 
rectangular  regularity,  so  fiitid  to  the 
beauty  of  American  towns.  The  streets 
ran  up  and  down  all  sorts  of  slopes,  and 
it  all  kinds  of  angles.  The  rows  of 
houses  stand  terrace-like,  one  above  the 
eihflzv  cmd,  highest  of  all,  the  oapitol 


towers  crandly  above  the  city.  The 
streets  themselves  are  broad  and  bright, 
shaded  over  pleasantly  by  the  rows  of 
lime  and  chestnnt-trees,  which  grow  on 
either  side.  All  round  the  city,  on  every 
inequality  of  the  broken  groiind,  stand 
well-built  villas ;  and  the  whole  phu-c 
has  a  sort  of  a  Kew- World  liath  air 
about  iXf  which  strikes  one  cnrioosly. 

In  happier  days^  Nashville  most  hare 
been  a  very  pleasant  dwelling-place ; 
btit  now,  even  for  a  stranger,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  city  i'^  a  dreary  and  dismal 
one.  All  Amerioau — a  staunch  Union 
man  himself— described  it  as  being  like 
Italian  cities  he  had  seen  shortly  after 
the  Austrians  re-occupied  them  in  *49, 
But  1  <>v.'n,  to  me,  this  description  seems 
externally  rather  overdrawn.  I  ?^hmild 
say  myself  that  NaahvUle  looks  more 
like  a  city  still  stunned  by  the  blow  of 
some  great  puUie  calamity.  Ootwardly, 
it  haa  not  sufi'Med  i  u  li  from  its  mili- 
tary occupations.  The  Northern  trains 
now  stop  on  the  Edgefield  side  of  the 
river ;  for  the  great  railway-bridge,  which 
spanned  the  Cumberland,  was  blown  up 
by  the  Confedentes  on  leaving..  Wi& 
a  reckless  wantonness,  a  beautiful  sus- 
pension bridge  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the 
pn;ne  period,  so  that  all  communication 
between  Nashville  and  its  suburb  of 
Edgefield  has  to  be  carried  on  by  boat^ 
and  ferries.  Otherwise,  the  city  has  re- 
ceived no  material  injury.  But,  I  thin^ 
thia  absence  of  external  ruin  rather  in- 
creases the  effect  of  the  general  depres- 
sion vi.sible  tliroughout  the  town.  When 
Mr.  S(?ward  went  over  to  Winchester  the 
other  day,  after  its  occupation  by  Qeneral 
Banks's  division,  a  friend,  who  had  often 
disputed  with  him  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  strong  Union  sentiment  in  the  South, 
asked  him  what  ho  thought  of  the  look 
of  thinL'«  at  the  Virginian  town.  "Well," 
he  answered,  "all  the  men  are  gone  to 

the  wars,  and  all  the  women  m  sho> 
'*  devils.'*  I  suspect  the  same  description 
\\  uld  not  apply  badly  to  Nashville. 
The  town  has  a  deserted  air.  If  you 
took  away  the  T'Tiion  soldiers,  there 
would  be  very  few  people  about  the 
streets  at  all.  There  are  numbers  of 
B^gBoes,  apparently  idling  about  tiw 
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town ;  I)ut  the  white  population  seeoms 
scanty  for  the  size  of  the  place.  Young 
men  you  meet  very  seldom  about,  nm\ 
indeed  the  proportion  uf  women  to  men 
IB  unusually  lai^e.  What  is  stranger 
fltm  1%  that  the  ehfldten  aeem  to  hm 
been  sent  away.  At  any  rate,  oontmy 
to  the  ciutom  of  other  American  town% 
they  arc  not  visible  about  the  streets. 
The  Union  regiments  <iiiartcn'«l  b»To  are 
fi"om  the  neighbouring  Stiites,  and  one 
would  suppose  would  have  many  ac- 
qaamtanoes;  Irat  tfa^re  is  said  to  \»  little 
intercourse  between  the  militaiyaxid  the 
inhabitants ;  while  the  soldiers  complain 
bitterly  of  thr^  ^nnnnor  in  which  the 
Nashville  womeu  express  their  dislike 
on  every  occasion,  llalf  the  sliops  are 
dosed  ;  and  in  the  lew  of  any  sue  stOl 
cpen  Uw  owners  sit  moodily  among  the 
empty  shelTeL  IMe,  howeTer,  ie  gia- 
dually  reviving  ;  in  every  shop  almost 
yon  see  a  notice  put  up  of  "No  V^ontheni 
money  taken;"  and  the  shupk.eiiers 
are  willing  enough  to  sell  what  goods 
thegr  haTVy  at  exorbitant  prices,  to  the 
Union  soldiers.  On  the  walls  yon  can 
still  see  the  half- torn-down  notices  of 
the  ronfederate  government ;  and  on 
a  building,  right  in  front  of  my  hotel, 
there  still  remains  an  inscription  over 
the  door— "Heed  quarters  of  tiie  Oon- 
Merate  States  Army;" while,  diapliyed 
tipanly  in  tiiie  windows  of  a  music  shop, 
I  saw  oopiea  of  ])Mtriotic  Confinlerato 
dance-music,  eueh  as  the  **  Confederate 
Prize  Banner  Quadrille,"  the  "Lady 
Polk  Polka,"  and  the  "  Morgan  Schot- 
tiaehe."  Of  Pzo-Union  exhibition  of 
feeling,  on  the  part  of  private  indivi- 
duals, T  (^ould  see  little  trace.  Over 
the  public  buildings  the  stars  and 
stripes  float  gaily ;  but  on  no  single 

frivate  dwelling-house  have  I  seen  a 
Fnion  flag.  In  the  shop  windows  there 
are  no  prints  of  Union  victories ;  no 
display  of  the  patriotic  books  and  pam- 
phlets, so  common  tbronp;]iout  tlie  fnion 
States.  In  the  way  of  business,  indeed, 
nothing  seems  stirring,  except  it  be  the 
uadertaldng  trade ;  which,  from  the  num- 
bsK  of  coffins  I  see  abont,  ought  to  be 
Uttivinff  at  Kashville.  Of  the  women 
yoa  meet^  a  majority  are  in  deep  monn^ 


ing — not,  I  fear,  as  an  exhibition  of  poli> 
tical  feeling,  but  in  memory  of  husbandB 
and  sons  and  brothers  who  have  fallen 
on  the  slaucrbtor-field  of  Pittsburgh 
Tending.  Martial  law  is  not  in  force ; 
bat  after  dsidL  the  stieeta  aie  afaaosfc 
deserted;  sentries  are  posted  at  frequ^ 
intervals ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  still* 
neps  of  tlie  town  i'--  broken  b}-  the  jangle 
of  swords  .Tntl  spurs,  as  the  mounted 
patrols  ride  slowly  past  All  bar-room^ 
too,  are  closed  by  military  orders-^ 
ciieumstance  whidi  must,  in  itself^  be 
depressing  to  a^  liquor-lovlDg,  bar-fre- 
quenting people  ;  and  neither  for  love 
or  money  can  you  obtain  a  drink  more 
intosdcatin^  than  lemonade  within  the 
bounds  of  XashvUlo. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  dfi^ising  flis 
hdk,  that  the  Federal  goyenunent  liai 
not  leoeiTed  the  sympathy  it  counted 
upon  in  Tennessee.  Tlie  belief  was  that 
the  Union  annics  would  be  haibxl  as 
deliverers  by  a  large  portion  of  thtj 
population ;  but  hitherto,  at  the  best, 
they  have  been  received  with  a  sollen 
acqnie.sconcei   It  should  be  added,  thit 
the  Union  party  make  no  attempt  to 
represent   things        more  favourable 
than  they  are,  and  confess  th(^  absence 
of  Union  sympathy  as  frankly  as  they 
admit  all  their  other  fidlofes  and  sboit- 
oomingB.   The  best  sign^  nationany,  I 
see  about  the  Americans  is  the  resolato 
fearlessness  with  which  they  look  facts 
in  the  face,  even  when  telling  against 
themselves.  •  Thus,  here,  the  govern- 
ment organ  admits  openly,  that  up  ts 
the  present  time  there  has  been  no  pab> 
lie  ex|ii(    i  11    r  iry  sympathy  towards 
the  Union  exhibited  in  this  part  of 
Tennessee  ;  and,  as  proofs  of  returning 
loyalty,  the  Ncu^hnllf   Union  quotea, 
with  great  pride,  tliat  oue  old  lady  has 
sent  a  Federal  flag  to  the  GoveM 
with  the  leqnest  it  may  be  hong 
some  public  spo^  and  that  the  city 
council  has,  at  last,  after  six  weeks*  occu- 
pation by  the  Federal  troops,  |>assed  a 
resolution  :  "  Tliat  they  cordially  th^ 
"  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  UfliW 
'*  Stales  for  the  unexampled  ldndiMi> 
"  and  courtesy  hitherto  extended  to 
''their  £a]]ow-citiMns ;         ^  ^ 
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*'m6n  striTing  in  the  ooinmon  work 

**of  re-establiahing  tlu;  goYernment  of 
"  their  fathers,  they  pledge  their  mort 
"  sincere  and  hearty  co-operation."  One 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  if  the  l^nionists 
are  gratified  by  demonstrations  such  ae 
thflee,  they  are  easily  contented. 

Howerer^  fhis  aboance  of  tlnion  ftei* 
ing  10  not  ao  atzange,  or  so  disheartening, 
it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is 
evident  that  the  people  ofTenTiessee,  like 
the  people  of  all  the  SuuLliern  States, 
belieTed  sincerely  that  the  "  Lincohi 
boBKks"  weiB  ooming  down  to  deetvoy 
llMir  pfoperty,  bum  their  houses,  and 
nuder their  wiyeaand  children.  Stiange 
ti8  snch  an  illusion  may  he,  it  if  accounted 
for  partially  by  the  conipanitive  isola- 
tion of  the  South ;  by  the  extent  to  which 
file  common  people  received  all  their 
ntteUigencey  and  iXL  their  opinions  ironi 
tibeir  leaders;  and,  still  more,  by  the 
morbiil  ncrv'onsness  which  the  existence 
of  a  slave  population  is  suri'  to  beget 
amonrn^t  the  dominant  race,  liv  de-Tees 
Uxe  people  of  Tennessee  are  becouiing 
eonvinoed  that  the  Novthemeis  hsYe  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  their  pro- 
perty, or  of  treating  them  as  subjects  of 
a  conquered  country,  and  that,  in  fact, 
life  and  property  are  far  safer  under  tlic 
federal  Government  tlian  they  were 
under  the  Confederate  rule.  Again,  the 
war  is  too  near  at  hand,  and  the  duiger 
too  imminent,  for  Tennessee  to  appre- 
ciate fully  that  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  lost  Tt  is  ca.sy  enough  for 
a  spectator  in  the  Xortliern  States  to  sec 
that  Confederaieti  are  hgliting  a 
looDg  fight»  and  that  eren  a  retnm  of 
fortune  to  their  arms  would  only  some- 
what prolong  a  now  hopeleSB  straggle. 
But,  living  liere  in  Tennessee,  it  is  not  so 
f^isy  to  take  a  wide  view  of  the  ciise. 
If  Beaure^^l  hml  won  the  battle  of 
fittshurgh  Landing,  or,  what  is  still  on 
the  catds,  aboold  defeat  the  Federals  at 
Corinth,  it  b  quite  posnfale,  though  not 
probable,  that  Nashville  might  be  re- 
occupietl  for  the  time  by  the  Confede- 
rates; and  their  return  would  be  the  sure 
signal  for  a  ruign  of  terror,  ot  which 
iUwlio  bad  ^Yen  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  gorermnent  would  be  the  vio- 


ttms.  Moreovec^-and  I  belicTe  this  to 
be  the  chief  explanation— as  long  as  &e 
war  lasts  there  can  be  no  cordial  reeto- 

ntioTiof  Union  feeling  in  any  Southern 
State.  Men  may  grow  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  secession — may  even  wish  for  the 
victory  of  the  Union ;  hat  their  hearts 
mnst  be,  after  all,  with  the  side  for 
which  their  Hpi'iff^^  and  friends  are 
fighting.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a 
family  in  Tennessee  which  ha?,  not  some 
one  \ory  near  and  dear  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Confederate  army.  It  ia  this  con- 
flict of  affections  which  makes  all  civil 
war  so  hatefbL  How  hateful  it  was,  in 
truth,  had  never  come  home  to  me  tall 
I  saw  it  actually.  I  have  known,  my- 
self, of  a  wife  whose  husband  was  fight- 
ing for  the  South,  while  her  father  and 
brothers  were  in  the  Federal  army.  I 
know,  too,  of  a  mother  who  has  only  two 
sons,  one  in  the  North  and  theotberin 
the  South,  Ixith  lighting  in  the  armies 
that  now  arc  mng«'d  npjKtat'tc  to  eacli 
other  in  front  of  Vorklowu.  So  I,  or 
any  one,  i  luild  name  a  hundred  instances 
of  &ther  lighting  against  son,  brother 
against  brother ;  of  ftmilies  divided ;  of 
homes  where  there  was  mooming 
whenever  the  news  of  battle  enrae,  no 
matter  which  side  had  won  tlie  victory. 
Let  me  tell  here,  by  the  way,  a  story, 
which  I  beard  the  other  day,  of  an  ind- 
dent  in  this  war,  which  I  have  not  seen 
quoted  elsewhere.  When  the  news 
came  io  old  Commoflore  Smith  that  the 
Cumberland,  in  wliich  his  son  was  officer, 
had  surrendered  to  the  MerrintaCj  after 
being  raked  by  her  broadsides,  the  only 
comment  that  he  made  was, "  Well,  tbeUi 
my  hoy  Joe  is  dead."  So  it  proved  to  be ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Commodore 
Smith  received  a  message  from  his  old 
friend  Captain  Tatnall,  now  in  command 
of  the  Southern  navy,  with  these  words, 
"  I  send  you  poor  Joe's  sword.  I  took 
"it  myself  fkom  the  side  of  bis  dead 
<*body."  This  was  the  same  Tatnall 
who,  when  the  Chinese  forts  at  the 
Peilio  were  raking  down  the  crews  of 
the  English  gunboatii,  went  in  to  their 
rescue,  siiying  that  "blood  is  stronger 
than  water  after  aU" 
Ibavedwelt  thus  somewhat  atlengtb 
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on  the  reasons  why  I  think  the  ftnllen 

attitude  of  Tennessee  may  be  accounted 
for,  bfcause  I  am  anxious  not  to  convey 
the  iiii])io^s!(>n,  from  my  description,  that 
I  believe  ill  Lhe  Southern,  or  rather  the 
Confederate  doctrine,  of  an  innate  and 
nnconqneiable  aversion  between  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  States. 
AYlien  once  the  insnrrection  i:^  sup- 
pressed, and  order  is  restored,  i  have 
little  doubt  the  Southern  States  will 
acqnieeoe  in  what  is  inevitable.  Theie 
ifl  no  difference  in  laoe,  or  language,  or 
religion,  to  keep  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Union  apart.  "N^liethcr  t\ni  iliffcr- 
enco  ill  domestic  institutions  may  prove 
an  insuperable  cause  of  disunion,  I  can- 
not sa^  If  it  should  so  prove,  tho 
Korth  Will  suppress  or  remove  this  cause, 
before  it  consents  to  the  separation  of 
North  and  South.  But  the  time  for 
that  is  not  yet 

In  old  English  books  of  travel  about 
Switzerland,  it  used  to  be  a  stock  remark, 
that  yon  oould  tell  whether  a  canton  was 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  by  the  relative 
cleanliness  or  dirtiness  of  ^e  townsL 
How  far  the  fact  was  true,  nr  how  far, 
if  true,  it  established  the  truth  of  tho 
Protestant  religion,  I  could  never  deter- 
mine ;  but  a  similar  conclusion  may  cer- 
tainly be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  Free 
and  ibe  Slave  States.  You  may  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  throughout  Ameri(^ 
that,  wherever  you  find  slavery,  there 
you  have  dirt  also.  Nashville,  as  I  said 
before,  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  bright- 
est of  towns  at  a  distance ;  bat  when  yon 
come  dose  the  illusion  vanishes*  There 
is  no  excuse  here  for  want  of  cleanliness* 
The  position  of  the  town  makes  J rainapic 
easy  ;  the  stone  used  so  plentii'uliy  ia 
clean  of  itself ;  and  water  is  abundant. 
Hie  only  thing  wanting  is  energy  to 
keep  the  pUu^  dean.  'Ae  hotd  where 
I  am  stopping  is  in  itself  an  institution 
(in  American  phrase)  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  best  in  tho  city  ;  and  Nashville 
was  always  celubrat^'d  as  one  of  the 
most  thriving  and  prosperous  cities  in 
the  South.  Hotd-lceeping  is  not  suf- 
fering; like  other  trading  concerns,  from 
the  depzession  of  the  moment  This 
hotd  is  dammed  with  gnesti^  and  has 


been  crammed  throughout  the  winter. 
Outside,  it  is  handsome  onough  ;  but, 
internally,  I  say  w  ithout  hesitation,  it  is 
the  dirtiest  and  worst-niajiaged  hotel  it 
was  ever  my  fortune  to  stop  in.  The 
dirt  is  dirt  of  old  standing,  and  the  mis- 
management must  be  the  growth  of 
years  limg  preceding  the  days  when  se- 
cession wiLs  first  heard  of.     The  bar,  as 
I  mentioned,  is  closed  by  order ;  but  the 
hahituU  still  hang  about  the  scene  of 
their  former  pleasurea,  In  the  ball  then 
are  a  number  of  broken  ahattOTed  chairs ; 
and  here,  with  theur  leg9  stretched  in 
ever}^  conceivable  position,  a  number  of 
well-dressed  resj)ect;djlc-looking  persona 
loaf  all  day  long,  smoking  and  chewing. 
They  don't  seem  to  have  anything  to  do, 
or  much  to  say  to  each  other ;  but  they 
sit  here  to  kill  time  by  looldng  at  coa 
another.  The  floor  is  as  dirty  as  succes- 
sive strata  of  tobacco  juice  can  make  it; 
and,  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  chill  in 
the  air,  the  stove  is  kindled,  to  a  led-hut 
heal^  and  the  atmos^iare  Is  made  ss 
stifling  as  the  oaeka  in  the  doom  will 
permit  it  to  become.   The  passages  sis 
as  dirty  as  want  of  sweeping  can  make 
them ;  and  dirty  clotlis,  slnp  pails,  and 
brooms,  are  left  lying  about  them,  all 
day  and  every  day  ;  the  narrow  wooden 
staircases  are  such  as  you  would  haid^ 
see  leading  to  the  poorest  of  attlca ;  and 
the  household  arrangements  are  as  pnmf- 
tive  as  is  consistent  with  the  dirtiness  pe- 
culiar to  civilized  life.    As  to  the  meal% 
their  profusion  is  only  et^ualled  by  their 
gieasiness*  and  by  the  utter  nondeseript- 
ness  of  their  component  victuals,  loo 
diicken  pio  tastes  uncommonly  like  the 
stewed  mutton,  and  both  are  ef]na]Iy 
unlike  any  compound  I  ever  ate  belorc. 
I  can  understand  why  it  is  thought  un- 
necessary for  the  negroes  to  waste  so^ 
and  water  on  washmg;  but  the  same 
reason  does  not  apply  to  their  jaoksii 
and  shirts;  which  I  pr®ume  once  were 
white.    The  servants  are  all  negro^ 
and  all,  naturally  enough,  devote  their 
miuda  to  doing  as  little  work  andtakiDg 
as  long  about  it  as  poasible.  ^VHit^^ 
more  odd  than  alL  none  of  the  habiw 
lesidenta-some  of  them  persons  of  pro- 
perty—seem  to  be  awate  that  the  estsr 
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UxBihiDflnt  18  dirty  and  unoomfoTtable. 

Hie  heat  of  the  house  must  be  fearful 
m  anmmer,  and  the  stnells  pestUential ; 
for,  -vvitli  a  southern  climate,  the  style 
of  building  maintained  is  that  of  the 
small  rooms  and  narrow  passages  of 
England.  Kor  is  this  a  smgla  instance. 
The  other  hotels  in  the  citj  ass  wone ; 
and  my  friends,  who  have  tmvelled 
through  the  Southern  States,  assure  me 
that^  except  in  the  very  large  towns,  the 
hotels  are  invariably  of  this  order. 
The  truth  is  that^  where  the  whites  think 
ft  beneath  them  to  work,  and  where  the 
ntgioea  will  not  work  nnleas  thej  are 
forced,  yoa  oannot  expect  domestic  com- 


As  I  finish  writings  a  long  proceasion 
of  pravate  caziiflgea  passes  hj  mywindow, 

escorting  a  hearse  to  the  grave.  It  is 
the  funeral  of  some  (Jonfcdorat^i  oflicor ; 
and  this  opportunity  of  paying  respect 
to  the  deaid  is  always  chosen  by  the 
secessvonists  as  the  opportunity  for 
making  a  politieal  demonstration.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  heen  carried  in 
"Knntnrkv,  that  the  (iovernor  has  issued 
orders  that  no  dead  body  of  any  Con- 
federate soldier  killed  at  Pittsburgh 
TAnding  should  be  buried  in  Kentucky ; 
and,  if  the  piactioe  ahould  continue^  a 
like  rule  will  probably  be  enforced  here. 
For  the  present,  the  dead  may  btuy  their 
dead  in  this  sad  Nashville  dtj. 


HTlOr  OF  THE  AfiCENSIOK. 


He  is  ^'ono — beyond  the  &k\o^, 
A  cloud  receives  Him  from  uur  (  yes; 
Gone  beyond  the  highest  height 
Of  moftel  gaie  or  angeh^  flight ; 
Through  the  veils  of  Time  and  Spaoe^ 
Bnsed  into  the  Holiest  Place ; 
All  the  toil,  the  sorrow  done, 
All  the  battle  fought  and  won. 

He  is  gono— and  we  retain. 
And  our  hearts  within  us  bum  ; 
OUvet  no  more  shall  greet 
With  welcome  shout  His  coming  feet; 
Kever  shall  we  track  Him  more 
On  Genneeareth's  glistening  shore; 
Kever  in  that  look  or  voice 
Shall  Zion'a  hill  again  lejdce. 

He  is  gone — and  we  remain 
In  this  woild  of  sin  and  pain  ; 

In  the  void  which  ITe  luus  lef^ 
On  this  earth,  of  Him  bereft, 
We  have  still  TTi^  work  to  do, 
*  We  can  still  Hii  path  pursue  ; 
Seek  Him  both  in  friend  and  foe^ 
hi  ourselves  His  image  show. 

He  is  gone — we  heard  Him  say, 
"  Good  that  I  should  go  away." 
Gone  is  that  dear  Form  and  Face, 
Bat  not  gome  His  pxesent  grace  ; 


Though  Himself  no  more  we  sec^ 

Comfortless  we  cannot  be— 
Ko  !   His  Spirit  still  is  ouis, 
Quickening,  freshening  all  our  powers. 

He  is  gone — towards  their  p;onl, 
World  and  Church  must  onwards  roll  ; 
Far  behind  we  leave  the  past ; 
Forwards  are  our  glances  oast : 
Still  His  words  hefore  tis  range 
Through  the  ages,  as  they  change  : 
Whcresoc'er  the  Truth  shall  lead, 
He  will  give  whate'ei  we  need. 

He  is  gone — but  wo  once  more 
Shall  behold  Ilim  as  before  ; 
In  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  the  same^ 
As  on  earth  He  went  and  came. 
In  the  many  mansions  there, 
Place  for  ns  will  He  prepare : 
In  that  world,  Unseen,  unknown, 
He  and  we  may  yet  he  one. 

He  la  gone—but,  not  in  vain, 
Wail^  until  He  eomea  again ; 

He  is  risen.  He  is  not  here^ 
Far  above  thi'?  '^artbly  sphere  ; 
Evermore  in  In  u  t  and  mind, 
Where  our  peace  in  Him  we  find. 
To  our  own  Eternal  Friend, 
Thitherward  let  us  ascend. 
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WILLIA.M  BAIiNJiS,  TUE 

The  Penaion  List  of  last  year  wag 
doubly  memorable,  as  annotincing  the 
award  of  an  annual  gratuity  of  50/.  to 
Mr.  Close,  in  "  consideration "  of  liis 
deserts  cu  a  poet;  and  of  another, 
scarcely  larger  in  amotm^  to  the 
'Reiveteai  William  Baznea,  "in  con- 
sidcration "  of  his  aoqnirementa  cu  a 
ph  ilologist — that  gentleman  having  given 
to  the  "worlil,  many  years  ntro,  a  collec- 
tion of  poeiii.s  wliich,  in  the  opinion  of 
ceriam  good  authorities,  but  somewhat 
niiBcrupuloiifl  in  the  axpnsaon  of 
opinions  vbich  aie  not  as  yet  those  of 
the  public  at  large,  are  destined  to 
place  the  name  of  William  Barnes  at 
the  verj'-  head  of  the  properly  idyllic 
poetry  of  England. 

Mr.  Bameaisnow  in  the  late  aatumn 
of  a  long  and  usefully  spent  life-H>f  a 
hitherto  almost  irithoat  popular 
distinction,  and  apparently  well  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  so.  As  Miuster 
of  the  1  )orchester  Grammar  Scliool, 
he  hafi  given  the  graver  hours  of  his 
leunue  to  the  oompoaition  of  school 
hooks,  and  to  philological  stndies  which 
have  won  for  him  something  even 
more  honourable  than  a  place  by  Mr. 
Close  on  the  Pension  T.ist,  namely,  the 
notice  of  men  like  Max  Mailer.  His 
times  of  lighter  rdaxatioa  aeem  alone  to 
have  heen  devoted  to  the  oompoaition 
of  those  verses  of  which  it  is- oar  opinion 
that  they  constitute  a.s  snre  a  claim  to 
an  abiding  place  among  tlie  Jiriti?5li  Poets 
as  any  verses  whicli  have  been  produced 
for  a  very  long  time  past 

Some  of  our  readenmay  ask,  How  is 
it,  then,  that  the  world  Ibiows  so  little 
of  this  poet  ?  The  reply  is,  first,  that 
his  poems  are  written  in  a  dinloff  which, 
while  it  is  almost  as  diii'erent  fi-om 

1  **  Poenjri  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dia- 
lect" Witli  a  DifidertatioD  and  Gloiaary.  By 
William  Bamei.  Saoond  Bditkn.  London, 
1847-  8vo. 

"  Hwomuly  Uhyme.s.  A  Second  Collection 
of  Pdems  ill  the  Dorset  Dialeot**  Bf  William 
BuBflik  Ltfttdoo,  3vo. 


DOI{SEISHIll£  J'Oi::!-^ 

ordinaij  English  as  that  of  ^Bums,  is 
spoken  by  a  much  smaller  section  of  tlie 
British  population  ;  so  that  tbo  iinmber 
of  persons  who  can  take  up  liis  Vw  cik-  for 
the  first  time,  and  read  them  oil  with 
immediate  aatlafiwtloii,  is   not  laig? 
enough  to  conetatnte  anything  like  a 
public  capable  of  inipre^ing  its  vie^ 
upon  thu  larger  public  beyond  it.  Tf 
^Ir.  liarnes  liad  enjoyed  the  advantage, 
for  examjile,  of  being  a  Scotchman,  our 
present  duty  would  have  been  done  loug 
ago  by  others,  and  "  Homely  Rhymea" 
would  have  been  household  worda  in 
every  cottage  in  England,  As  it  is,  this 
remarkable  poet  has  been  condemned  to 
many  years  of  obscurity  us  tlie  penalty 
of  having  written  in  a  language  to 
which  an  ordinary  Engliah  reader  cannot 
hecome  well  aocostomed  without  aome- 
thing   like  half-an-houi^a  reading — a 
labour  to  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  reader  shouhl  suljmit,  in  the 
absence  of  compulsion  from  some  critical 
authority. 

Ll  the  aeoond  place,  the  moet  eaaential 
character  of  Mr.  tkimes's  poetry,  though 
pretnaely  that  which  renders  his  ultimate 
position,  as  a  poet,  most  secure,  is  httU 
calculated  to  win  inmiediate  adniinitiou 
fiom  any  but  the  perfectly  unsophiati- 
cated  in  taste  and  the  perfectly  oultivafed. 
The  imptoved  condition  of  taste,  m  re- 
apect  of  poetry,  is  a  very  common  belief 
and  boast.  It  must  be  renieniLered,  how- 
ever, that,  though  time  and  disuse  have 
made  obvious  the  faults  of  our  pre- 
decessors, our  own  corruptions  of  taat^ 
if  diffenni  in  kind,  may  be  quite  aa 
great  in  de^|ree ;  that  exidoded  exor- 
hitanciea  and  conventionalities  of  lan- 
guage may  have  been  succe-eded  by 
other  Gxorbitancies  and  conveutionah- 
ties;  and  that,  a  hundred  years  henoo, 
the  ahortoominga  and  ahenattona  of  (he 
school  of  Keata  and  of  that  of  Po^ 
may  be  equally  striking  to  the  mind  of 
the  then  easily  impartial  reader.  That> 
at  all  events,  the  popular  taste  in  poetiy 
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Ss  not  iMtter  now  than  it  ^vas  a  hundred 
years  ago  is  a  fact  on  which  the  really 
cultivated  and  carefully  jiulginj:^  few  are 
probably  agreed  ;  and  this  fact,  wo  re- 
p^t,  is  strongly  against  the  immediate 
acceptanoe  of  a  poet  of  wbom  H  is  aiii- 
gularly  true  that  he  is  of  no  sdhod  but 
that  of  nature. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his 
poems,  is  nothing  but  a  poet.  lie  does 
not  there  protest  a^unst  anything  in 
lehgion,  politics,  or  m  anangements  of 
aodefy;  nor  has  he  the  advantage  of 
Iwing  able  to  demand  the  admiraticm  of 
the  sympathising  public  on  tho  ponre 
that  ho  is  a  chimney-sweep,  or  a  rat- 
catcher, and  has  never  learned  to  read. 

Mr.  Barnes's  poems  may  be  divided 
into  Lyrics,  Idylls,  and  Eclogues.  We 
shall  transcribe  specimens  fi^m  each  of 
these  classes,  commencing  with  a  love- 
song,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
analyse  the  nevertheless  obvious,  and 
veiy  rarely  equalled  beauty  :— 

J£»81£  LfiK 

Above  the  tiiiilvcr's  bend^n  shoudl, 

The  western  wind  did  softly  blow ; 
An*  Tip  above  the  knap,  the  etouds 
Did  ride  as  white  as  driven  stk  iw. 
Vrom  west  to  east  the  clouds  did  zwim, 
WP  wind  that  plied  the  elem's  lim'  j 
Yrom  w^  to  ea.st  the  stream  did  glids^ 
A-iheento  wide,  wi'  winddn  brim. 

How  fe&ir,  I  thought,  avorc  the  sky 

The  slowly-zAvimmdn  clniids  do  look; 
How  soft  the  win's  a-stream^n  hy  ; 

How  bright  do  roll  the  we&vy  brook : 
When  there,  a-pass^n  on  myrif^ht, 
'A-walk^n  slow,  an'  treadddn  liuht, 
Toung  Jessie  Lee  come  by,  an  there 
TodK  ail  my  cttM,  an'  all  ngr  light 

Yer  lovelj  wet*  the  looks  her  ftSoe 

Held  up  avore  the  westcni  sky  : 
An'  oomeTv  wer*  the  steps  her  peace 

Did  meike  a-wilkte  dowlv  by : 
But  I  went  east,  wi'  heiltdn  i)reast, 
Wi'  wind,  an'  cloud,  an'  brook,  vor  rest, 
Where  rest  wei'  km,  vor  Jeesie  gone 
80  loielsr  ^  toward  the  week 

Blow  on,  O  winds,  athirt  the  hill ; 

Zwim  on,  O  clouds  ;  0  waters  vall. 
]>own  macsny  rocks,  vroni  mill  to  mill ; 

I  now  can  awverUwk  ye  all. 
But  roll,  0  zun,  an'  bring  to  me 
My  day,  if  such  a  day  there  be. 
When  zome  dear  pteth  to  my  abode 
fihsll  he  the  xQsd  VJcne  Lee. 


If  a  test  of  the  merit  of  love-poetry  be 
the  power  of  recalling  to  the  reader  of 
it  how  lie  felt  when  he  too  was  a  lover, 
tho  whole  cif  tlu^  above  lyric,  but  more 
especially  the  third  stanza,  must  rank 
veiy  high  among  loTe-verses.  £<[ually 
charining  in  spirit  and  even  superior  in 
artiBtio  oompletenesa^  is  this  idyll  >^ 

MILKEN  TIME. 

*Twer  when  the  busy  birds  did  vlee, 
Wi*  iheente  wings,  from  tree  totrae^ 

To  build  up<tn  the  iiirissy  lim', 
Their  hollor  nestes'  rouiided  hm  ; 
The  while  the  ztm,  a-zinkto  low. 
Did  roll  along  his  cven5n  Innv, 
I  come  alone  where  wide-hom'd  oows, 
•Ithin  a  nook,  anjcreen'd  by  boughs, 
Did  Stan'  an'  flip  the  white-hoop'd  psfls 
Wi'  heiliry  tufts  o'  swing^n  tafls  ; 
An'  tiicrc  wer  Jenny  Coom  a-gone 
Along  the  paeth  a  vew  steps  on, 
A-b^4n  on  her  head,  ui)straight, 
Her  p^,  wi'  slowly-rid^n  waight, 
An'  hoops  a-sheen^n,  lily-white, 
Agean  the  evendn's  slanti^n  Hght ; 
An'  zo  I  took  her  paO,  an'  left 
Her  neck  a-freed  vrom  all  ito  hilt ; 
An'  she  a-look6n  up  an'  down, 
Wi'  sheiiply  head  an'  glossy  crown, 
Then  tooik  my  Eide,'an^  kept  my  peSee 
A-talk^n  on  wi'  smilin  fe&ce. 
An'  zett^Q  thina  in  aidi  a  light, 
rdflAi  ha*  hflkPd  her  talk  an  night; 
An'  when  I  Itmught  her  milk  avoie 
The  ge&te,  she  took  it  in  to  door. 
An'  i7  her  pafl  had  hot  alWd 
Her  hca<l  to  vall,  she  would  ha'  bow'd; 
An'  still,  as  'twer,  I  had  the  zight 
Or'  her  sweet  smUe,  droughont  the  night 

In  this  and  other  pieces  wbirb  we 
shall  quote,  wo  beg  our  readers  to  ob- 
serve the  poet's  tact  in  tho  choice  of 
sabjects,  and  his  really  eztnordinary 
moderation  and  artistic  instinct  In  stop- 
ping at  once  when  enough  has  hwi 
said. 

Tt  is  almost  the  rarest  quality  of  a 
poet  to  be  able  to  know  a  good  subject 
when  ho  sees  it.  At  least  ninety -nine 
poems  ooi  of  a  hundred — even  by  good 
writeia— have  either  too  little  subject, 
or,  what  is  ihr  wone»  too  mnch.  A  good 
poet  can  make  good  poetry  out  of  little 
or  110  subject ;  lint  a  preponderance  of 
subject — an  incident,  or  series  of  inci- 
dents of  great  and  ohtvious  interest  ai^ 
significance^  independently  of  their 
treatment  hy  the  poet — is  a  diflfonllgr 
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•wliich  no  poet  can  overcome,  but  such 
an  one  as  aj^jx'ars  overy  five  hundred 
years  or  so,  with  powers  so  traiiiiccud- 
mi,  tliBt  their  exiaSM  taaasm  «nd  en- 
gxoeaes  oar  minda,  and  all  incideiito 
lNMX>me  insignificant  in  the  presence  of 
the  fact  of  such  cxalteJ  human  force. 
Yet  this  is  tlio  very  sort  of  suliject 
which,  by   the   populace  of  writers, 
readers,  and  critics,  are  alone  considered 
''gopd."    The  snbjecte,  indeed,  axe 
^gciod;"  but  they  are  not  good  for 
poetry,  of  which  the  one  true  subject 
is  the  divine  spirit  of  love  and  light, 
which,  pouring  through  the  insj)ired 
imagination,  is  reflected  by  everything, 
and  aaka  chiefly  not  to  be  intoifbied 
with  by  foreign  interesto  in  the  reflect- 
ing medimn.    The  things  which  supply 
the  true  poet  with  his  best  subjects  are 
sucli  as  would  be  no  subjects  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  else.     The  event 
which  has  occurred  a  thousand  times, 
1^  moral  tnuam,  the  scene  in  which 
iM  caa  aee  little  or  nothing,  becanae  wo 
have  seen  it  so  often — these  are  the 
themes  which   delight   us  most,  and 
mo^t  justly,  when,  by  the  poet's  help, 
we  behold  them      he,  in  his  inspired 
moments,  beholds  them.   In  the  often- 
revived  cliscussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  "objective"  and ''aaligective"  poetry, 
both  parties  have  been  equally  at  fault ; 
the  half-truth  held  by  each  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  constitution  of  the 
whole  tnith  which  they  have  missed. 
"  Olvjective"  poetry,  in  the  fiill  sense 
intended  by  tiie  erne  party,  and  as  in- 
volving no  transcendental  or  subjective 
element,  is  not  poetry  at  all,  as  any  one 
with  the  slightest  tincture  of  poetic 
feeling  must  admit    On   ihe  other 
hand,  purely  '*sabjectiTe"  poetry  is 
an  equally  imposeible  thing,  though 
Wordsworth   and  Shelley  haTO  ap- 
proached the  impossibility,  in  some  of 
their  pieces,  almost  as  nearly  iia  various 
modern  writers  in  the  *' old-ballad  style" 
haye  approximated  to  the  opposite  poetic 
negation.    The  dirine  apirit  of  love 
and  light  is,  indeed,  the  subject  of  all 
poetry,   rightly   so   called  ;   but  this 
spirit  is  not  in  itsrlf  raprtble  of  being 
contemplated  by  the  human  mind  sfi  a 


separate  entity.  Tt  fitii  only  be  mani- 
fested by  being  directed  upon  other  and 
external  things.  "  Light,"  Bays  liua 
Spirit)  spcaki^  by  a  plenarily-inspirad 
tongue^  <<is  that  which  maketh  mani- 
flwt"  Sensible  events  and  objects, 
then,  manifested  in  their  divine  rela- 
tions by  the  divine  light,  and  expressed 
in  veiije,  are  poetry ;  and,  whenever 
the  poet  enables  us  to  see  common  and 
otherwise  " commonplace"  olgecta  and 
events  with  a  sense  of  ancommon 
reality  and  life,  then  we  may  be  snie 
that  this  divine  light  is  present. 

That  "  slight  but  perpetual  novolt>%" 
which  a  great  critical  authority  lias  de- 
elaied  to  be  the  main  chasaetezisfeic  of 
poetic  language,  and  which  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  perpetual  presonoe^  in 
the  poet's  heart,  of  this  all-renewing 
hght,  is,  hoM'ever,  also  the  character 
of  the  subjects  which  the  true  poet  will 
generally  choose ;  and,  if  we  carefully 
analyse  any  Toxy  snoceasfnl  lyric  or 
idyll  which  at  first  strikes  ns  «a  being 
simply  a  glorification  of  the  **  common- 
place," we  shall  most  often  discover 
that  it  has  some  "  jnotif"  as  the  French 
well  express  it,  which  has  this  double 
quality  of  noyelty  and  slightness, 
although  the  events  and  ideas  which 
aie  set  in  play  liy  that  **moii/"  are  of 
the  most  simple  and  ordinary  kind. 

In  choice  of  subject,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  language,  the  rule  above  indicated  is 
obeyed  with  rare  felicity  and  unifionni^ 
by  Mr.  Banies.   All  tme  poets  obey  it 
sometitMs — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  tide 
of  poetical  feeling  runs  high ;  but  most 
poets,  in  the  greater  part  of  their  writ- 
ings, hide  the  absence  of  the  feeliAg 
which  inspires   this   delicate  po«fac 
novelty  by    striking  ideas,"  ^magnifi- 
cent  images,"  or,  at  oest^  by  imitations 
and  repetitions  of  themselves  in  their 
few  inspired  mood?!.     AVi'  warn  the 
thorough-going  admirers  of  tlie  modem 
school  that  tliere  is  absolutely  no  fineqr 
in  Mr.  Barnes's  poetry,  and  that  oftsE 
there  is  not  a  single  line  worth  remoii- 
bering  in  what  is^  neTorthelesii^  njpoa. 
the  whole,  a  very  memorable  poem. 
Take,  for  example^  the  following  idyl^ 
called — 
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HAVto  DON'S  FOBTUN  A-TUOLD. 

In  linne  the  pripslts,  as  wc  went 
A-niilk^n,  had  a-pitch'd  ther  tent, 
Between  the  gravel-pit  an*  clnmp 
O*  trees,  ti]»on  the  little  hump  : 
An*  while  upon  the  ffMuy  gioiw! 
Ther  smokdn  viie  did  endc  an*  Uiaie^ 
Ther  shaggy-cuoated  hoss  did  griase 
Araoni?  the  bushes  vurdta:  down. 

An  200,  when  wc  hrote  back  our  piLils, 
The  woman  na  t  us  at  the  r&ils,  , 
An'  zetl  she  .1  tell  ns,  if  we'd  show 
Our  hail's,  wliat  we  shoo'd  like  to  know. 
Zo<j  P\>11  ze<l  she'd  a  mind  to  try 
Her  skill  a  bit,  if  I  woo'd  vust, — 
Though,  to  be  sure,  she  didden  trust 
To  gipsies  any  muore  than  I. 

Well ;  I  agreed,  an*  off  aU  dree 
AH  went  Mhine  an  dem  tree ; 

An'  a'tcr  she'd  a-zeod  'ithin 
Ij^  han'  the  wrinkles  o'  the  skin, 
8ne  tnold  me—an^  she  must  a-know'd, 
-  That  Dickv  met  me  in  the  liane, — 
That  I'd  a-wa'k'd,  an'  shoo'd  agiSn, 
somebody  along  thik  moad. 

An  ttien  she  tuold  me  to  bewar 
C  what  the  letter  M  sUxmI  var. 
An' as  r  Wi'k'rl  r'  .V,:nrlav  nidlt, 
Droo  ilfead  wi'  iiitky  auvernirht. 
The  Jl/ill,  the  Ifiller  at  the  stiJe, 

Did  Stan'  an'  watdi  us  tiake  fuir  stroIL 
_  An'  then,  a  blabb6n  dousty-poU ! 
TWJfoCMrO^  Well  w<M his  while! 

An*  Pon  too  wer  a-bid  bewar 

0'  what  the  letter  P  aUxjd  var  ; 
An'  then,  bekiaae  she  took,  at  i^iair^ 
^  A  btugmO'pin    Jimmy  Hiare, 

Touns^  f  ranky  be&t  en  black  an'  blue. 
'Tis  i^' var  Fiaii ;  an'  'twer  ahout 
A  .Piaren  Aank  an'  Jimmy  fuiucht. 
Zooldathinkahetooldiiatoua. 

In  shart»  she  taold  us  all  aboat 

Whit  had  a-vell,  or  woo'd  -rale  out ; 

All  whether  we  shoo'd  spend  our  lives 

As  m&idens»  ar  as  ifedded  wives ; 

But  when  we  went  to  bundle  nn. 
The  firimies'  dog  wer  at  the  r&ils 
A'lappen  milk  vrom  oaer  pftils, — 

A  piitgr  de&l    Pell's  wer  gooeu 

If  any  of  our  readers  an  disposed  to 

value  the  poetry  of  the  above  at  a  poor 
rate  on  account  of  its  nistic  garb,  we 
beg  them  to  attend  more  nearlv  to  all 
paiisoftfaia  little  piece — wiiich  is,  how- 
tver,  no  better  thui  the  STeiage  of  Mr. 
Sames's  idylls — to  the  liTeliiiesa  of  the 
natural  seen©,  as  given  in  the  first 
BUnzii ;  to  the  poet's  remarkable  dra- 
matic power  of  standinfr-ofT,  a.s  it  were, 
from  hia  eubjectj  and  contempUtiug  it 


Tvith  what  has  been  called  "dramatic 
irony,"  in  stanzas  second  to  fourth  ;  and 
finally,  to  the  moile ration  and  force  of 
the  conclusion,  which  has  tlie  olfect  of  a 
good  "▼aiiiahing  distance"  in  a  land- 
scape,  of  which  the  leading  objects  aze 
in  a  close  foreground. 

The  rollowing  eclogue  will  not  require 
otir  praises  to  recommend  it  to  an  un- 
corrupted  taste,  thougli  its  beauty 
may  remain  an  inscrutable  mystery  to 
many  perfectly  sinoere  admirers  of  a 
more  highly-seasoned  sort  of  vene : — 

iAIilKlL  COME  UUOME. 
Johnj  Wife,  an'  CkUe, 
CHii.i:. 

O  mother,  mother !  be  the  tiaties  done  ? 
Here's  father  now  a-comdn  down  the  track. 
*E  pot  his  nitch  o'  wood  iij)on  liis-  !)ack, 
An  sich  a  si)eaker  in  eu  I   Fii  be  boun* 
E*8  lone  enough  to  reach  vrom  groun* 
Ui)  to  the  top  ov  ouer  tun 
'Tis  jist  the  very  thing  var  Jack  an*  I 
To  goo  a  ccdepeduta*  wi,    an*  by. 


The  tiaties  must  be  ready  pirly  nigh  ; 
Do  tij^e  oone  up  upon  the  fark,  an'  try. 
The  kiake  upon  the  vier,  too,  's  a-burnoi, 
IbeaftBid:  donman*iee^an' tumen. 


jroHir. 


Well,  mother  1  here  I     oonce  mtuneu  at 
.  nuome. 


Ah  !  1  be  very  gUd  ya  be  a-comft 

Ya  \ye  a-tired  an'  cuold  enoui(h,  1 8*po«e  ; 

Zit  down,  an'  rest  yer  buones  an'  warm  yer 


-  Up 


Yfhj  I  be  nippy :  what  is  ther  to  eat? 

WIFE. 

Yer  supjier's  nearly  ready.   I've  a-got 
Some  tiaties  here  a-dodn  in  the  pot ; 
I  wish  wi'  all  niy  heart  I  had  some  meat. 
Igot  a  little  kiake  too,  here,  a-biak^n  o'n  • 
the  vier.  Tis  done  by  this  time, 
though. 

'£'s  nice  an'  moist;  var  when  I  werV 

miakteo'n, 
I  stock  some  bits  OF  apple  m  the  dongh. 

cmLE. 

Well,  mher:  what  d>  think!  The  pgg 

got  out 

TtSa  mamen ;  an'  avore  we  zeed  ar  heiid  en, 

*E  nmned  about  an'  ^rot  otit  into  ^iardcn, 
An'  routed  up  the  groun'  zoo  wi'  his  snout ! 

*  Tun,  chimney. 
>  CWqieeblN^  beating  dofwa  applis. 
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JOTIX. 

Now  odIj  think  o'  tlmt !  You  must  oonMvd 
To  keep  en  in,  ar  else  Vll  never  thrive. 


An*,  ftthv,  what  d*ye  think  f  I  voon*  to- 
day 

The  nest  vrher  thik  wold  ben  ov  our's  da  laj : 
*Tirer  out  in  anM  hedge,  an'  had  Yvnaggt, 


IiD*k  there :  bow  net  ya  got      tieet  an* 

fiow  did  >  e  gel  m  sidi  a  pxckie,  J  aim  1 
JOHX. 

I  broke  my  ho68,i  an*  ben  a-fboawfl  to  atMi* 
Al's  dae  in  mud  an'  water  var  to  dig, 
An*  miade  mjzdf  s  ^  ^vnt^hod  as  a  pig. 

CHILE. 

Fitber,  tiake  ofi' ver  shoes,  an'  gi'e  'em  to  I: 
Hoe  be  jer  woldoonei  far  ye,  nice  an'  diy. 

An' bsve  ja  fot  much  hedgto  moon  to  do  1 

Enougb  to  lista  var  dieo  weeks  muon  arioo  f 

WIFE. 

An*  when  y'ave  done  the  job  ya  be  about, 
D'ye  think  ya'll  have  another  ViHind  ye  out? 

JOHN. 

0  ees,  there'll  he  some  nmore ;  wlien  1  done 

that, 

1  ETot  a  ioh  o'  tiTiichiin  to  p»H>  at  : 

All'  tlien  zome  trees  to  shroud,  mi'  wood  to 
vell,- 

Zoo  I  da  hoi>c  to  mh  m  pirty  well  ^ 
Till  zummer  time  :  an'  tnen  I  be  to  cut 
The  wood  an' do  tD0  tnnehtai    the  tot* 

OHIUL 

An'  nex'  week,  father,  I p^v&in  to  goo 
A-pickdn  stuooes,  ya  know,  var  Fanner  True. 

WIFE, 

An'  little  Jack,  ya  know,  is  gw&in  to  yam 
A  penny  too,  arkeepen  bads  off  cam. 

JOBV. 

Obrnvet  Whatwagee  doermelntogi'e? 

WIFE. 

She  dieppenoe  var  a  day,  an'  twopence  he. 

JOUlf. 

Well,  Polly :  tbee  must  work  a  Utile  s^iracker 
When  thee  bist  ont>  ar  dae  tbee  wu'ten  pidc 
A  dnogpot  hioad  o^  etaonea  iq»  in  a  wi'k. 

CHILE. 

Ob^  ees  I  sholl.  Btit  Jack  da  wantacladber: 
An ,  father,  wuli  ye  tiake  an'  cut 
A  atick  ar  two  to  miake  his  hnt 


^«M^  A«rw,  Mim  of  pknk  ttaed  by  bedgen 
anddltebers. 

.  *  JByihetutthj  the  piece. 


jonx. 

Xa  little  wench  1  why  thee  biat  alwiyrB 

bagg^n. 

I  be  too  tired  now  to-night,  Pm  anae^ 

To  zet  fl-<h»^n  any  nmore  ; 
Zoo  I  shall  ^'ju  up  out  u'  the  w5y  o'  the 
waggon. 

Jor  loTera  of  the  patbetie,  we  extract 
two  little  piecea^  whicli,  we  confess,  we 

have  never  been  aLle.  to  read  without  a 
degree  of  weakness  into  which  the  poetry 
of  recent  times  seldom  betrays  us : — 

ELLESr  BRINB  OF  ALLBNBITBN. 

N(:k>  soul  did  hear  her  lips  complain. 
An*  she's  a^ne  vrum  all  her  pau^ 
An*  others  mm  to  her  k  gain, 
For  she  do  live  in  heaven  s  love  ; 
Vull  many  a  lon^me  day  an'  week 
She  bure  her  ail^n,  still,  an'  meek  ; 
A-workdn  while  her  strangth  held  on. 
An'  guidon  honseworlc  when  'twer  gone. 
Yor  Ellen  Brine  ov  AUenbum, 
Ob  1  then  be  eotda  to  moo. 

The  laste  time  Fd  a-cast  my  zight 
Upon  her  feacc,  a-feftded  white. 
Wer  in  a  summer's  momdn  lignt 
In  hall  avore  the  smwold'r^n  vire. 
The  while  the  childcm  licat  the  vloOTf 
In  nlaV  wi'  tiny  shoes  tliey  wore, 
An  cail'd  their  mother's  eyes  to  view 
The  fe&ts  their  little  linr.s  could  do. 
Oh !  Ellen  Brine  ov  Allenbum, 
They  diildren  now  mna'  mora. 

Then  oone,  arstopp^n  vrom  bis  leftoe^ 

Went  un,  an'  on  her  knee  did  pleiioe 
His  ban,  a-lookto  in  her  fe^ 
An*  wi*  a  moaiha  month  so  small. 

He  zaid,  "  You  promised  us  to  goo 
To  Shrotou  £Bair.  an'  teiUce  we  two  ! " 
She  beard  it  wi'  ber  two  white  ears. 
An'  in  lier  eyes  there  sprang  twotear^ 

Vor  Ellen  Brine  ov  Allenbum 
Did  veel  that  they  mus'  miuiL 

September  oome.  wi'  8hroton  feair. 
But  Elleji  Brine  wer'  never  there  I 
A  heaw  In  ;irt  wer"  on  the  meiire 
Their  lacilicr  rod  his  bwomeward  road. 
'Tis  true  he  brought  zome  fcaVrens  bad^ 
\i>T  tliev  twi.  childem  all  in  Mat-k  ; 
But  they  luul  now,  wi*  playthings  new, 
Noo  mother  vor  to  shew  em  to, 
Vor  Ellen  Brine  ov  Allenbium 
Would  never  mwore  return. 

MIAKY-ANX'S  CHILE. 

Miaxy*Ana  weraluone  wi'  her  biaby  in  yamui^ 

In  her  bouse  wi'  the  trees  auver  head, 
Yar  her  husban*  wer  ont  in  the  night  an*  the 

starra, 

In  his  bizness  a-twiltju  var  bread  ; 
An'  she,  as  the  wind  in  the  elems  did  roar, 
IHd  griefy  Tar  Roberd  all  night  ottt  o' dooc; 
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But  she  vomi'  in  the  evemen  the  chile  werden 
well, 

(UiKleT  the  dark  elem  tree,) 
An"  she  thuught  she  coold  gi'e  all  the  wordle  to 
tell 

Var  a  tnith  what  his  ilil5n  mid  !«  : 
An*  she  thought  u'ea  laate  in  her  prayers  at 
night, 

Ab*  she  look'd  sfc  en  Itfte  m  the  put  out  the 

light. 

An*  she  vu\m'  eu  grow  woos  in  the  dead  o'  the 

(Under  the  dark  elem  tree,) 
Aa*  ihfi  press'd  en  agen  her  wann  buzzom  so 
tight. 

An'  she  rrx:k'd  en  m  sorrafully ; 
An'  there  laid  a-nes'len  the  poor  little  buoy,^ 
Till  bis  struggles  ground  weak,  an*  hit  cm 
diedmf. 

An'  the  moon  wer  Mheen&i  down  into  the 

oliacc 

(Under  the  dark  elem  tree,) 
in*  hii  mother  oood  lee  thnt  fail  lipi  an'  hu 

fiace 

80  white  as  clean  axen  cood  be  ; 
An'  het  tongue  wer  ft>tied  an'  her  itill  beait 

li  1  zweU, 

Till  her  aeuaes  come  back  wi'  the  vust  tear 
thatveU. 

Mr.  Buhm'b  hnmouT  is  at  natuial 
and  effisotive  as  his  pathos ;  witness  his 
description  of  the  troubles  of 

THS  8HT  MAN. 

Ah,  good  Mcftster  Qwillst,  thst  jpou  mid 

a-kn'Tw'd^ 

Wer'  a-bred  up  at  C'oom,  an'  went  little 
abroed ; 

An'  if  'e  m>t  in  araonpr  strangers,  e  velt 
His  poor  heart  in  a  twitter,  an'  ready  to 
melt ; 

Or  if,  bv  ill  luck,  in  his  niniHes,  'c  met 
Wi'  a)me  maidens  a-tittr^n,  'e  buru'd  wi'  a 
het. 

That  sh' jt  all  droo  the  lim  ■  o  n,  an'  left  a 
ewold  zwe&t. 
The  poor  little  chap  wttr*  ao  ahy^ 
He  wei*  iaad7  to  diap^  an' to  die. 

But  at  Uwst 'twoE*  the  lot  0^  the  poor  little 

To  vail  deeply  in  love,  aa  the  best  or  tis 
can  ; 

An'  'twer'  Qoo  easy  task  tot  a  aby  man  to 

tell 

8ich  a  dazd^n  Iblir  maid  that'e  lov*d  her  ao 

well  *  * 
An'  oone  dae  when  'e  met  her,  his  knees 

nearly  smote  ,  ,  ^ 

Oonc  anothor,  an'  then  wi'  a  atmggle  he 

brote 

A  vew  words  to  his  tongue,  wi'  aome  mwove 

in  his  droat 
But  she,'ithottt  doubt,  could  zoou  vuid, 
Vrom  two  woida  that  oomeouti  ax  behind. 


Zoo  at  hmgth,  when  if  vonnd  her  ao  amilta 

an'  kind, 

Why,  e'  wrote  ijpr  zome  iains,  vor  to  tell  her 
his  mind, 

!rhouEli  'tner'  then  a  hard.taak,  TW  a  man 

that  wer*  shy, 
To  be  manied  in  diurch,  wi'  a  erowd  stan- 

nen  by. 

But  'e  twold  her  oone  dae,   I  hare  houses 
an'  lands  * 

We  could  mariy  bf  fiesnce^  if  yon  dont  liko 

banns," 

An'  'e  cover'd  his  eyes  up,  wi*  oone  or  his 
ban's, 

Vor  his  head  seem'd  to  zwim  as  he  spoke, 
An'  the  air  look'd  so  dim  as  a  smoke. 

Well !  e'  vound  a  good  natghbonr  to  goo  in 
his  pleace 

Yor  t<:)  miy  the  goold  ring,  vor  he  hadden 
the  feiice. 

An'  when  'e  wnt  up  vor  to  put  in  the 

banns, 

'£  did  sheake  in  his  lags,  an'  did  she&ko  in 
his  ban's. 

Then  they  ax'd  vor  her  ne&me,  an'  her 

parish  or  town, 
An"e  gied  em  a  leaf,  wi' her  neims  arwrote 

down ; 

Yor  'e  cooden  a-twoid  em  outright,  vor  a 
poun'. 

Vor  his  tongue  wer*  so  weak  an'  so  loose, 
When  'e  wanted  to  sixjak  'twer*  noo  use. 
Zoo  they  went  to  be  married,  an*  when  they 
got  there, 

All  the  vo'k  wer*  »gathei'd  as  if  'twer*  a 
feahr, 

An'  'e  thonghtk  though  bis  pialos  nud  be 

pleasanTto  zome, 
He  cood  all  but  a'  wish'd  tiiat  he  haddca 
a-come. 

The  bride  wer'  a-8mil6n  as  fir^h  as  a  nrosCj, 
All'  when  'e  come  wi'  her,  an'  show'd  lus 
poor  nose. 

All  the  little  liwoys  shouted,  an'  cried 

"  There  'e  goes,'- 
"  There 'e  goes."  Oh  !  vor  his  peart 'e  velt 
As  if  the  poor  heart  o'n  would  melt. 

An*  when  th^  stood  up  by  the  chancel 
together. 

Oh!  aman  mid  ha' knook'd  en  right  down 

wi'  n  veather, 
'£  did  veel  zoo  asheiim'd  that  'c  thought  'e 

would  rather 
He  worden  the  faridsgnomi  but  only  the 

father. 

But,  though  'tis  so  funny  to  zee  en  so  shy, 
Eet  his  mind  is  ao  lowly,  his  aims  be  ao 
high, 

Tliat  to  do  a  me&n  deed,  or  to  teU  oone  a 

lie. 

You'd  vind  that  he'd  shun  mwore  by  haef, 
Than  to  atan'  vor  vo*ka  flm,  or  tiieir  laef. 

The  moderation  of  the  victiin's  math 
in  the  following  Uttlo  histoiy  is  ex- 
tremely humorous : —  , 
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FALSE  PRIENDS-LIKE 

When  1  wet'  still  a  bwoj,  aa'  mother's 

])ride,  • 
A  hig<;cr  l)Woy  sjwke  up  to  me  so  kimMike, 
*'  If  vou  do  like,  I'll  treat  ye  wi'  a  ride 
In  tlieiise  wheel-twirrow  here."   Zoo  I  wcr* 

blind-like 

To  what  'e  had  a-work^n  in  his  mind-like, 
An'  raounte<i  vor  a  jukssenger  inside  ; 
An'  com6n  to  a  puddle,  perty  wide, 
He  tiiip'd  me  in,  a-gnnnto  back  behind- 
like. 

Zoo  whea  a  mio  do  oome  to  me  lo  thick- 

like. 

Ail'  sheiike  my  hand,  where  oonce  *e  passed 
me  by. 

An'  tell  me  he  would  do  me  this  or  that, 
1  can't  help  thinks  o'  the  big  bwoy's  trick- 
like. 

An'  then,  vor  all  I  can  hut  wa^r  ray  hat 
An'  thank  'en,  X  do  veel  a  little  shy. 

By  this  time,  we  trust  that  many  of 
our  readers  aro  satisfied  that  Mr.  Barnes 
is  not  only  one  of  the  few  living  jxiets 
of  England,  but  that^  in  one  respect^ 
lie  staods  out;  in  aTenuurkableway,  from 
ofiher  liviDg  Engliah  poets.  Between'all 
the  other  poets  there  ore  more  or  less 
intimate'  and  visible  relationships.  Tlioy 
might  have  written  jKKjtry,  but  not  the 
poetry  they  have  written,  had  none  of 
their  contemporaries  or  predecessors  ex- 
isted. Bnt^  had  Mr.  Barnes  been  himsolf 
the  first  inventor  of  the  art  d  wiiting 
in  verse,  he  could  scarcely  have  written 
verses  less  indebted  to  any  other  poet 
TbLs  is  the  more  strange  ina.smiich  as 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  scholar  in  many  lan- 

Siages,  and  has,  as  we  haf^e  imdentood, 
is  enthusiastic  preferences  for  parti- 
cular poets.  Seldom  before  has  the 
precept  "  look  in  thy  heart  and  write  " 
been  followed  with  such  integrity  and 
simplicity ;  and  seldom  before  have 
rural  nature  and  humanity  in  its  simpler 
aniects  been  expreased  in  Terse  with 
fidelity  so  charming.  We  breathe  the 
morning  air  while  we  are  reading.  Each 
little  poem  is  as  good  for  the  spirits  aa 
a  ramble  thr».)Ugh  an  unexplored  lane  in 
the  early  spring.  The  laiLh  we  soon 
aoqniie  in  the  writei^s  sincerity  is  soch, 
that  words  and  sentences,  which  would 
pass  for  nothing  in  another  poet,  please 
us.  "  A  wise  sentence  in  tho  mouth  of 
a  fool  is  de.Hpi.sed,"  but  a  commonplace 
in  the  verses  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  respected, 


because  w  e  are  sure  that  it  was  penned 
by  him  with  no  commonplace  feeling. 
Judged  by  the  laws  according  to  which 
the  high-pressure  poetry  of  tiie  present 
day  is,  for  the  most  part,  written,  many 
of  Mr.  Barnes's  "Homely  Ithunes" 
would  not  rank  verj-  high  ;  but,  if  that 
is  good  writing  which  does  us  good, 
this  poet  may  compare  with  the  best — 
and,  after  all  has  been  said,  we  know  of 
no  better  general  test  of  the  merit  of 
prose  or  verse  than  that 

The  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
selected  partly  with  a  view  of  showing 
what  Mr.  Barnes  i.s  capable  of  doing 
without  the  help  of  the  ordinary  da* 
eolations  of  modiBm  poetiy.  The  pieces 
are,  wo  think,  ''Btnkin^"  each  as  a 
whole,  but  there  are  few  "striking 
passages"  in  them.  Intense  descrip- 
tion, out-of  the-way  reflection,  and 
singular  graced}  of  diction  and  metre^ 
aze  but  the  aoddsnts  of  Mr.  Bsmsirs 
poetry ;  bat^  as  accidents^  they  do  occur, 
and  are  the  more  delightful  for  their 
sudden  and  unpremeditated  appearance. 
All  these  qualities,  combined  with  an 
enchanting  naiidey  which  is  all  Mr. 
Barnes's  own,  are  to  be  found  in 

MINDEN  HOUSE. 

Twer  when  the  Vo'k  wer  out  to  haid 

A  vield  o'  hay  a  dae  in  June, 

An'  when  the  zun  begun  to  vail 

Toward  the  west  in  a'temoon, 

That  only  cone  wer  left  hehind 

To  liidc  indwrs,  at  hwome.  an'  mind 

The  house,  and  answer  vo'k  avore 

The  geitecr  door,  young  Fanny  Mae» 

The  air  *ithin  the  gearden  wall 
Wer  deadly  still,  unless  the  )>oe 
Did  humniy  by,  or  in  the  liuJl 
The  clock  did  ring  a-hett^n  dree, 
An'  there,  wi'  hu.sy  hand.s,  inside 
The  irun  oeasenient,  o|>en'd  wide. 
Did  zit  an'  pull  wi'  nimble  twitch 
Her  tiny  stitch,  young  Fanny  Deane. 

As  there  she  zot  she  heard  two  blows 
A-knock'd  upon  the  rumhl^n  door, 
An*  laid  aziae  her  work,  an'  rose, 
An'  walk'd  out  feair^  athirt  the  vkx*; 
An*  there,  a-hold6n  ui  his  hand 
His  bridletl  nieilre,  a  youth  did  stand. 
An  mildly  twold  his  nciiine  an'  ple&OB 
Avore  the  feaoe  o"  Fanny  Deane. 

He  twold  her  tliat  lie  had  on  hand 
Zt)ine  business  on  his  faether  s  zidc, 
But  what  she  didden  understand; 
An'  zoo  she  ax'd  en  if  he'd  ride 
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Ont  where  hor  faetherraid  be  vound, 
Bezide  the  plow,  in  Cowslip  Qiound ; 
An*  there 'e  want  but  left  iik  miiid 
Beck  there  behind,  vi*  tuaaj  DeSne. 

An'  oh  I  his  hwoniewanl  mad  wergn^ 
In  air  a-Minvtin  wliilf  by  whiff. 
While  shecn^n  water-weiives  did  plaj^ 
An'  y)oughs  di<l  swiiy  alm'e  the  chff ; 
Vor  Time  h:ul  now  a-show'd  en  dim 
The  jay  it  bad  in  store  vor  him, 
An'  wheo  'e  vent  thik  ned  flgw 
Hie  emiid  then  ner  Fanny  PeKne. 

How  stranngely  things  be  braog^t  about 

B?  Providence,  noo  tongue  can  tell, 
She  minded  limise  when  vu'k  wer  out, 
An'  zoo  mus'  bid  the  house  farwell  ; 
The  kx's  mid  hum,  the  cl<x;k  mid  call 
The  Iwuuesome  hours  ithiu  the  hall, 
But  m  bdiind  the  neaken  door, 
Theie'a  now  noo  mwore  a  Fanny  Define. 

VnXk  a  freshness  of  feeling  and  per- 
ception whidh  seems  to  belong  raUier 

to  the  days  of  Chancer  than  our  own, 

Mr.  Banies  lias  a  refinement  in  his 
choice  and  management  of  metren  which 
is  altitgothiT  of  a  later  date.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
noticing  metrical  effectawill  doubtleaaly 
hare  been  stmck  with  the  beauty  at 
some  of  the'  movements  in  the  fore;;oing 
extracts,  particularly  in  "Jessie  I.eo," 
and  in  the  departuri'S  from  the  imx/n/us 
of  the  metre  in  "  Father  come  ilwome." 

We  mSl  Gonclnde  this  series  of  «z> 
tnuste  ftom  Mr.  Barnes's  two  Tolnmea^ 
which,  after  much  meditating  on  what 
we  should  fiay  about  those  two  volumes, 
seem^'d  the  only  means  of  doin^  them 
justice  with  our  readers,  by  a  few  short 
passages  taken  from  scores  not  less  good 
and  ehamcteristio. 

FAIRIES. 

Why,  when  the  vo'kes  were  oU  asleep  arbed. 
The  Tiairies  luM  to  come,  as  *tis  a-zed, 

Avore  the  vire  wer  cuoM,  an'  dance  an  hour 
At  two  at  dead  o'  night  upun  the  vIoot  ; 
Var  they,  by  only  utter^n  a  word 
Ar  charin,  can  come  down  chindey  lik*  a  Urd ; 
Ar  dra  ther  bodies  out  so  long  an'  nana, 
That  they  can  vice  droo  keyholes  lik'  an  arra. 
An'z'x)  oone  midniffht,when  the  moon  did  drow 
HLs  lif^ht  droo  winder  rotm'  the  vl<M>r  below, 
An'  crickets  roim'  tlie  bricken  hetli  did  zing, 
Tha  come  an'  dancetl  about  the  hall  in  ring ; 
An'  tai»j)'d,  drix)  little  liole.s  n(io  eyes  coodqpj, 
A  kag  o  \>*>oT  ant's  mciid  a-staiiniiii  by. 
An'  oone  o'tn  drink'd  so  much,  *e  cooddenmind 
The  word  'e  wer  to  zae  to  make  CO  amal ; 
No.  33. — VOL.  VI. 


*E  got  a-dather'd  zoo,  that  a'ter  al 
Out  t'otherg  went  an*  left  en  back  behind. 
An*  i*ter  he*d  a-beftt  about  hia  head, 
Agen  the  keyhole  till  'e  wer  Irnfe  dead, 
*h  laid  down  al  along  upon  the  vloor 
Till  gramfer,  oomen  oovn,  onlodced  the  door : 
And  then  'e  seed  en  (twer  enoogh  to  iki^iten 
dn) 

Bolt  out  o'  door,  an*  down  the  road  lik'  lighten^ 

THE  WOODLANDS. 

0  spread  agen  your  leaves  an'  flow'rs, 
Luonesome  woodlands !  zunny  woodlands ! 

Here  undenicath  the  dewy  show're 
0'  warm-&ir'd  spring  time,  zunny  woodlands! 

As  when,  in  droni;  ar  obcn  groun', 

Wi'  happy  buoyisn  heart  I  voun' 

The  twitfren  binls  a-huildtin  roun' 
Your^h^h-bough'd  hedges,  zunny  wood- 

THE  WHITE  ROAD  ACROSS 
THB  HILL. 

"  When  hoi*beam*d  fans  da  itrik  xig^t  down, 

An'  burn  r-ur  zwciity  fiazcn  brown; 
An'  zuuny  slopes  a-ly^n  nigh 
Be  back*d[  by  hills  so  Uue's  the  skT ; 
Then,  wliile  the  beDada  sweetly  eneem 
Upon  the  champj^  hjgh-ueck'd  team, 
BowlivdT.  wi*  a  friend,  da  aeeni 
The  white  road  up  athirt  the  hilL 

The  zwellfen  downs,  wi'  chaky  tradu 
A  climm6n  up  ther  zunny  backs. 
J>a  hide  green  mtiids  an'  zcdgy  brooks, 
An'  clumps  o'  trees  wi'  glossy  rooks, 
An'  hearty  v(»'ke  to  lafe  an'  zing, 
An'  parish-churches  in  a  string, 
Wi'  tow'rs  o'  meny  bells  to  ring, 
An'  white  roads  up  athirt  the  hilla. 

THB  STONE  PORCH. 

A  new  house  I  Ees,  indeed !  a  small. 
Stlftidit,  iipstert  thing,  that,  a'ter  al^ 
Jhk  tiake  in  only  liafe  the  gruuu' 
The  wold  oone  did  avore  'twer  down ; 

Wi'  httle  winders  str&i-ht  an*  flat, 
Kot  big  enough  to  zuu  a-cat, 
An'  6Mha  door  a^iade  so  thin, 

A  puff  o'  wind  wou'd  Mnw  cn  in, 
'Where  oone  da  vind  a  thing  to  knock 
So  amall's  the  hammiv  or  a  dock, 

That  wull  but  miako  a  little  click 
About  80  loud's  a  clock  da  tick ! 
Gi'e  I  tlie  wold  house,  wi'the  wide 
An'  lofty-lo'ted  rooms  inside  ; 
An'  wi'  the  stuun6n  puoreh  avore 
The  niil-bestudded  weaken  door, 
That  hud  a  kntickcr  very  little 
Less  to  handle  than  a  bittle. 
That  bet  u  l»lo\v  that  vied  so  loud 
Droo  house  as  thunder  droo  a  cloud. 
An'  miadf  the  dog  behine  the  dfx^r 
Growl  out  so  deep's  a  hull  da  rofir. 
And  there,  when  yollor  evemen  shed 
Hia  light  agen  the  elem's  head. 
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An'  pnots  did  whiver  in  the  mn, 
An*  unde's  work  wer  all  a-done, 
Big  wbilb  0^  meltki  smoke  roll 
Above  his  bendfen  pipe's  wl  ito  1  >wl, 
While  he  did  chat,  iu:»  zitUii  dumb, 
Iig&y  his  thoughts  asthadid  ooma 

EVENING. 

When  cnimi)lo(l  leaves  o*  Fall  do  bound 
Avore  the  wind,  along  the  ground, 
An*  withered  bennetrstems  do  tUttul 
A-quiv'r^n  on  the  chilly  land  ; 
The  while  the  zun,  wi'  zettdn  rim, 
J>o  le&ve  the  workman*8  pathway  dim ; 
An'  swcct-hTOithM  ehililcrn's  haiii,'i>nbeiwi 
Be  laid  wi'  ki&scs,  on  their  beds. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  the  ex- 
qnisiff'ly  np\  and  simple  epithets  and 
iiu;i- 1-  wiLii  which  Mr.  Barnes's  verses 
abound — such  touches  as  "  the  mooa 
mUh  her  pale-lighted  skies,*'  ''the  high- 
wound  fongs  o'  nighUiigalee,"  the  **]ooBe- 
limbed  rest  of  infants,"  the  mill  "  wi* 
whirlen  stwono  and  streamen  flour," 
"a-llingen  wide-boVd  horns,  or 
alowly  zwingen,  right  an'  left,  their 
tufty  tails ; "  the  squire's  joints  of  heef 
at  Christmas  ''where  oone  mid  quarry 
till  his  hand  did  tire,  an'  mcako  but  little 
show;"  the  pond,  whoso  "little  play- 
some  weaves  did  zwim  a^'can  the  water's 
windy  brim  ;"  the  "wliitest  clouds,  a- 
haugon  high  avoi'e  tlio  blueuesfi  of  the 
Bky  f  the  fair,  "where  seUen  boold  to 
Irayers  shy  did  holly  loun'  na,  'What 
d'ye  buy  ? ' "  the  hour  "  when  cvcmen 
zuns  a-most  a-zet,  give  j^'oolden  light, 
but  little  hot"  But  we  must  devote 
the  Bmall  remainder  of  our  s]jace  to 
those  of  Mr.  Barnes's  Teises  which,  are 
not  to  he  found  in  either  of  his  two 
volumes.  Here  ia  one  of  the  Domet 
Foet'a  ktest  idylls 

Tiii^       USE  IN  THE  DALE. 

In  zumraer,  leatc  at  cvenen  tide, 
I  zot  to  sjwnd  a  moonless  hour 

*Ithin  ttic  v-inr]  -  r,,  wi'  the  zide 
A-6ound  wi'  rwoscs  out  in  tiovv'r, 

Bedde  the  bow'r,  vorzook  o'  birds. 

An'  liiten'd  to  mj  tnie4ove's  worast 


A  risin  to  her  tsaoAf  hsiglkt, 

She  ]ni?«li'd  the  swingien  ceascment  roond$ 
And  I  CAj\ild  hear,  beyond  my  xight, 
The  wiu'<bIown  beecbtree  aolllj  soond, 

On  hiirher  frrrmnd,  a-swayen  slow. 
On  drw  my  hajipy  hour  below. 


An'  tbo'  the  darkness  then  did  liide 
The  dewy  rwoses  blushen  bloom 

He  still  did  cast  sweet  air  inside 
To  Jeane,  a-chntteT!  \v.  the  room  ; 

An',  though  the  gloom  did  hide  her  feioe, 

Her  weidi  did  bind  me  to  the  pleSoe. 

An'  there,  while  she,  wi'  mnnen  tongue. 
Did  talk  unzeen  'ithin  the  hall, 

I  thought  her  like  the  rwose  tliat  flunc 
His  sweetness  vrum  his  darken'd  ball, 

'Ithout  the  wall ;  an'  sweet's  the  right 

Ov  her  bright  idod,  Iqr  momen  light" 

The  lifo  of  nature  has  seldom  flowed 
with  more  surpritinfr  and  encliantinj,' 
freedom,  within  the  strict  and  beauty- 
making  botmds  of  art,  than  in  this  and 
some  other  pieces,  written  by  Mr.  Banus 
at  an  ad^anoed  ags^  and  published  hgr 
huD,  w  ith  a  quite  unprecedented  inno- 
cence of  his  own  standinj^  as  a  poet,  in 
the  poc^t's  corner  of  a  country  newspaper ! 
Wo  close  our  extracts  as  we  commenced 
them,  with  verses  inspired  by  "Jessie 
Lee." 

When  high-flown  Uuto  wer  on  the  wing, 

A  warm-aur'd  holiday  in  sprinir. 
We  stroll'd,  'ithout  a  oeare  or  frown, 
V\>  roun'  the  down  at  Meldonley  ; 
An'  where  tin'  li:v.\  f!i  >m-treo  did  st.md 
Alwone,  but  still  wi'  mwore  at  hand. 
We  zot  wi'  sheades  o'  clouds  on  high 
A-flitten  bjr,  at  Mddonl^. 

An'  there,  the  wliile  the  tree  did  sheade_ 
Their  gigglen  heads,  my  knife's  keen  bk&de 
Carved  out,  in  turf  avore  my  knee, 
J.  L.,  T.  D.,  at  Meldonley. 
'Twer  Jessie  Lec  J.  L.  did  mean, 
T.  D.  did  hta>n'  vur  Thomas  Deanc  j 
The  *'  L"  I  scratch'd  but  slight,  for  be 
Mid  soon  be  D.,  at  Meldonley.' 

The  qoestbn  whether  Mr.  Barnes 
ought  or  ought  not  to  have  written  hi? 
poems  in  the  liorset  dialect,  instead  of 
London  English,  has,  we  trust,  been 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of 
our  resders,  by  the  poems  which  wc 
have  laid  before  them.  Tlic  raiumaU 
of  the  advaiita.LTo  of  a  dialent,  slightly 
ditfering  from  the  standard  vernacular, 
for  the  tix'utmeiit  of  rustic  subject^ 
would  occupy  too  much  time  in  its  ex- 
position. The  advantage  has,  however, 
keen  felt  and  acted  on  by  gieat  poets, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  seems  too 
manifest  in  the  verses  of  Mr.  Barnes  to 
require  any  furllier  justification  than  l» 
supplied  by  the  iact  uf  tho  piopricty  of 
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«mplo  jing  the  actail  vihnaeology  in  ma 
•mong  the  people  wnoee  feelings  and 
manners  are  the  subject  of  illustration. 

In  our  private  endeavours  to  make  pro- 
selyte's t<^  our  faith  in  Mr.  Barnes,  we 
have  more  than  once  been  amusinl  by 
heanng  this  twofiiM  and  oontndictory 
dgeetion  from  Ihe  lipa  of  one  and  the 
aune  aceptic :  "  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Barnes  write  in  ordinary  T^nglish?  Is 
not  the  charm,  which  certainly  one  docs 
feci  in  liis  verses,  all  owing  to  the 
•fciangoness  of  the  dialect  in  wnidi  they 
an  written  t"  The  joatification,  how> 
eraiv  which  Mr.  IKirned  himself  puts 
iiMTvard,  in  his  pi*eface,  for  having  \mtten 
in  the  iJorset  dialect,  i'^  tlio  jxrfectly 
unanswerable  one  tliat  liis  poems  were 
actually  written  by  Iiim  iur  the  editica- 
tkm  of  the  Dorset  peaaautry,  and  no 
others.  It  is  no  fault  of  his  if  the 
irorld  should  claim  for  its  own  aLiiling 
treasure  those  clfiisions  of  which  the 
modest  j)oet  speaks  thus  : — 

"The  author  thinks  his  readers  will  find 
hb  ))oem8  free  of  slang  and  vice,  as  they  are 
vntlen  from  the  a.ss(V:iations  of  an  early  youth 
XtalL  was  -iMisseU  among  rural  families  in  a 
ndnded  part  of  the  coimtT,  upon  whofte  sound 
Christian  principles,  kindjiess.  and  hannless 
fiMyrfnlnfinn,  he  can  still  think  with  ooiupla- 


oency :  and  he  hopes  that  if  his  little  work 

should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  reader  of  that 
class  in  whose  knguage  it  is  written,  it  would 
not  be  Ifkelv  to  damp  his  love  of  God,  or  sUdcen 
the  tone  of  his  moral  Rcntimcnt,  or  lnwcr  the 
dignity  of  his  self-e&tecm  ;  as  his  intention  is 
not  to  show  up  the  simplicity  of  rural  life  as 
an  object  of  sj»ort.  but  to  utter  the  liapjiy  emo- 
tions with  which  the  mind  can,  and  he  thinks 
should,  oonteinplate  the  dianns  of  rani  na- 
ture, and  the  l<ottcr  feelings  and  more  harm- 
leai  joys  of  thi3  fiuuihes  w  the  soiaU  &nn- 
house  and  happy  cottage.  As  he  has  not  writ* 
ten  for  readers  who  have  had  their  lots  cast  in 
town  occupations  of  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity, and  cannot  sjrmpatnize  with  the  rustic 
mind,  he  can  hardly  luii>c  that  they  will  un- 
derstand eitlier  his  poems  or  his  mtention ; 
since,  with  the  not  uncommon  notion  that  every 
change  fn>m  the  plouirh  towards  the  desk,  or 
from  the  desk  towards  the  couch  of  empty- 
handed  idleness,  is  an  onward  step  towaras 
happiness  and  intelkvtnal  and  mural  excel- 
lence, they  will  mrst  likely  find  it  vcr)-  hard 
to  conceive  that  wi!i<lom  and  (roodneas  would 
be  found  speaking  in  a  dialect  wiiich  may  seem 
to  them  a  fit  vehicle  only  for  the  animal  wants 
and  {KUvsioiKs  of  a  boor.  The  author,  however, 
is  not  &<hame4l  to  say,  that  after  leadiiig  some 
of  the  I't'st  cnin]>  'sitions  of  many  of  the  most 
polibhed  kuiinia^es,  he  can  contemplate  its  pure 
and  strong  Saxon  fc^itures  with  perfect  satis- 
faction, and  has  often  found  the  simple  tniths 
enunciated  in  the  pithy  sentences  of  vilkve 
patriarchs,  only  eoqpaoded,  by  the  weaker  wordi- 
ness of  ino(!ernooiiq^tioii,intohigb4ounding 
paragraphs."  P. 


ELECIRICITT  AT  WORK 

BT  BE.  T.  U  PHlPSONj  F.C.8.  LOND.,  M£MB£B  OF  TSE  CUSMICAL  SOCIKTY  OF  PARIS,  BIO. 


Bn  hundred  yean  hefore  the  Chriatian 
fn^  Thalea  accidentally  obeenred  that 

when  a  piece  of  yellow  amber  was  rub- 
bed, "it  became,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  possessed  of  heat  and  life,  and 
attracted  pieces  of  straw,  as  the  load- 
stone attiacte  iron."  That  waa  all  the 
ancients  knew  concerning  electricity. 
They  .did  not  obsen'o,  or  rather  they 
made  no  experiments.  No  one  ever 
dreamt  of  rubbing  other  substances  than 
amber,  or  it  would  have  been  discovered 
ttiat  the  latter  ie  hy  no  meana  aingnlar 
inthiarespecL 

In  this  obscure  state  dki  the  nascent 
ttieDoe  of  electricity  remain,  until  the 


time  when  Dr.  Gilbert,  medical  ad- 
viser to  Queen  Eliaheth,  diacovered 

that  the  attractive  property  observed  by 
Til  ales  could  be  communicated  to  other 
bodies  besides  amber,  and  (\stabli8lied  a 
number  of  new  and  important  facts  by 
a  aexiea  of  caieftd  experimenta.  But 
Dr.  Gil1>ert,  like  most  men  of  genius, 
Uved  before  his  time ;  hia  wonderful 
work,  '*  De  ^fagnete,"  was  enjoyed  only 
by  the  select  few,  nor  did  it  create  any 
sensation  till  after  the  publication,  in 
1671,  of  Otto  de  Gki^ricke'a  work, 
"Experimenta  Hagdebnigiea.''  Then, 
indeed,  waa  the  scienee  of  electricity 
hom.  The  leaned  boigamaster  of  Mag- 
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dBhaxgf  Qnd  iDventor  of  fhe  air-pump, 
also  tnvdtited  the  fint  electric  TniM>hiii«^ 

in  tho  shape  of  a  globe  of  sulphur,  about 

tlio  size  of  a  child's  head,  mounted  upon 
a  stand,  and  which  rubbed,  whilst  re- 
volving, against  the  hands  of  the  experi- 
menter. 

In  1727,  an  EngUah  philoeopher, 

Grey,  iiMind  that  tihe  electricity  pfO- 

duced  by  rubbing  j^lass  can  be  communi- 
cated by  contact  to  oth(;r  bodies,  such 
as  cork,  wire,  ^c.  tliough  tho  latter  do 
not  become  electric  by  being  rubbeiL 
The  machine  invented  by  Otto  de  Gu^ 
ricko  gare  small  sparks  visible  in  the 
dark  Later,inl743,  Wincklerof  Leipric 
was  exporinii^ntinp;  with  a  similar  ma- 
chine, in  wliieli  he  liad  rpplan  1  the 
globe  of  sulphur  by  a  glass  globe,  which 
Tubbed  agamst  an  elaaiic  eoshion ;  and, 
in  January,  1744,  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
in  presence  of  tlie  Court,  the  s^parks 
from  this  machine  were,  to  tlie  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  made  to  inlhime  a 
quantity  of  ether  in  a  glass  cup.  "Thus,**, 
says  Professor  Dove,  *'the  light  that 
tvaa  kindled  in  Magdeburg  detennined 
combustion  f">r  the  first  time,  seventy- 
three  years  later,  and  that  in  the  town 
of  Berlin." 

Experiments  now  multiplied  unceas- 
ingly, and  it  would  require  Tolumes  to 
enumerate  even  the  more  important  of 
them.  Minerals,  plants,  animals,  man 
litmsolf — everything  was  submitted  to 
the  action  of  this  subtle  "  flui<l,"  as  it 
was  called  ;  and  it  was  in  attenipliiig  to 
^ectrify  the  li(^uids,  mercury  and  water, 
that  the  celebrated  Leyden  jar  and 
other  condenncrs  of  electricity  M-ere  dis- 
co vcred.  Hence  arose  electric  batt«*rie«t 
and  their  Monderful  results.  Metak 
were  fu^ed  and  Tolatilizec^  animals  and 
plants  killed,  the  nature  of  lightning 
discovered,  &c. 

Already,  in  theiEie  earlier  periods  of  the 
pcience,  tho  experiments  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  M'inekler,  and  Nollct,  had 
placed  beyond  doubt  the  true  nature  of  the 
lightning-tlash ;  and  Franklin  showed  us 
how  we  might  avoid  its  terrible  effects, 
by  means  cf  tlio  iron  zods  now  called 
"lightning-conductoHL"    At  the  aame 


time,  a  IVeneh  physicist,  DaHbard,  dealN 
ing  to  verify  Aanjdin'a  opinion,  aetoally 
made  the  experiment  at  Karly,  in  1792. 

rrnnklin.who  had  recommended  thi-*  ex- 
periment to  his  fellow-labourer  in  J  vurope, 
because  he  could  not  find  means  of  aocom- 
pliahing  it  in  America,  did  not,  however, 
wait  to  hear  the  result    In  1753,  he 
took  his  son  into  a  field,  as  a  storm  wad 
approaching,  and  flew  a  kite,  to  which 
he  had   ]irevi()usly  aftixed  a  metallic 
point.    At  first  ho  got  no  results;  but, 
when  the  rain  began,  the  string  becom- 
ing wet,  and  consequently  a  better  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  he  obtained  small 
sparks  upon  a  key,  to  his  inexpressible 
joy.   But  had  Franklin  used,  as  a  string 
for  his  kite,  a  thin  wire  of  metal,  or  in- 
troduced £>uch  a  good  conductor  into  the 
string,  it  is  probable  that  both  he  and 
his  son  would  have  paid  with  their  lives 
the  expense  of  thi>!  dangerous  experi- 
ment.   Such  a  death,  iu'leed,  happened 
to  I'ichmami,  of  8t.  Petei-sburg,  whilst 
experimenting  on  atmospheric  electricity 
by  means  of  a  lon^  iron  rod.  Bat, 
**no  risk,  no  gain,**  as  the  mjia% 
goes ;  and  ficom  tliese  observations  arose 
tho  useful  application   of  lightning- 
conductors,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  brought  to  their  greatest  degree  of 
i  erfection  for  ships  by  Sir  W.  Snow 
Uarris,  of  Plymouth.   When  a  silken 
string  that  has  been  gilt  is  submitted  to 
an  electric  discharge,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  is  volatilized  as  a  violet -coloured 
vapour,  but  the  silk  remains  mihurt 
So,  in  Sir  Snow  Harris's  principle  of 
lightning-conductors,  he  puts  into  com- 
munication, by  copper  conductois,  all  tho 
metallic  elements  of  the  ship,  so  thnt, 
when  a  di«;ch  a  rgo  occurs  upon  a  vi^l 
thus  protected,  the  electric  rl'ni  ilion  is 
dispersed  over  a  large  space  at  once,  and 
its  explosive  power  counteracted.  'Sst' 
perience  has  taught  us,  indeed,  that  a 
single  iron  rod,  in  such  <nrcumstanoes, 
cjin  have  hut  litt'e  powrr  in  presence  ot 
the  electricity  :h  i  umuiated  in  some  hun- 
dred acres  of  clouds. 

It  appears  to  me — and  I  beliove  Fian- 
^ois  Arago  held  the  same  opinion-— th*^ 
if  a  few  high  towers,  surmounted  by  very 
long  mettdlic  rods,  oommunicatiBg  pi^ 
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pcdywiih  the  earth,  wereereefced  to  the 

aoalli-west  of  om  European  towns,  the 
latter  ■would  rarely  or  ever  be  troublcMl 
by  storms.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
prove  especially  heneficiAl  to  Bach  towns 
M  Bmseels,  Drcsden,  or  in  tho  aoath  of 
'  RniOQ^  where  storms  come  on  suddenly; 
and  somotimes  with  remtukiible  enerpy. 
Indei'd,  it  is  said  tliat  tho  French  plii- 
]'  n|  hvr,  Charles,  aniiKsi'd  himself  more 
tiiiUi  once  in  arresting  the  progress  of  a 
atom  abesdy  Ixgun  and  approaching 
Puis,  by  sending  up  a  large  kite  with  a 
metallic  string.  The  wooden  stand  to 
which  this  kite  was  attachetl  is  still  pre- 
served  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ft 
MHier*^  at  Pari^  j  the  wood  seems  to 
have  heea  literally  rosstod  hy  the  nnme- 
fona  electric  discharges  that  have  rained 
iqx>n  it.  It  i%  indeed,  evident  that  we 
have  at  our  command  means  of  nllnyinfj 
storms.  Several  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Lining,  at  Charles  town,  in  America, 
and  by  >I.  de  Eomas,  at  N^rac,  in  Eianoe, 
jdaee  this  matter  h^ond  doaht  Ango 
himself  declared  that  tho  problem  of 
transforming  thunder-clouds  into  ordi- 
nary clouds  ha»i  been  solved.  Now,  by 
snbtnicting  their  electricity,  we  prevent 
sucii  clouds  from  forming  hail ;  and,  to 
give  some  idea  of  what  importance  it 
would  be^  in  certain  distri>  ts,  i  \  establish 
a  catchijDg  agency  of  balloons,  kites, 
or  towerf,  ^vith  metallic  rods,  it  will 
suffice  to  iiwiition  that  not  a  year  passes 
without  a  series  of  terrible  storuis 
bttsking  orer  the  aonth  of  France. 
The  hail  damages  the  crops  to  aoeh  an 
awful  extent  that  at  Ilienz,  Comminge, 
Lonibez,  i^c.  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
half,  and  sometimes  three-([uarters,  of 
the  crops  destroyed  in  this  maimer. 
Some  years  ago  an  official  report  stated 
tiie  damage  in  the  sonth  of  France, 
afbar  one  storm,  to  amount  to  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs  (one  million  pounds 
sterling).  The  kites  which  M.  de  Komas 
flew  at  N^rac,  the  strings  of  which  were 
surrounded  by  liuu  copper  wire,  efGec- 
toaUy  eottractsd  electcieily  ftom  the 
atom-doads ;  and,  whilst  his  experi- 
ments lasted,  no  lightning  was  seen  nor 
thunder  heard  Thope  kites  rom  only 
1^  jardfl^  or  ihereabouts,  into  the  air  , 


and  yet,  in  presence  of  comparatively 
•mall  thunder-clouds,  M.  de  Eomas  drew 
from  the  extremity  of  his  cords  flashes 
of  lightning,  seven,  nine,  and  ten  feet  in 
length,  lliirty  such  flashes  were  ex- 
tracted hy  him  in  less  than  an  hour, 
hesides  a  number  of  leaser  ones  aboat 
two  yards  long. 

Electric  sparks  have  been  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  medicine.  It  is 
said  that  slight  electric  shockB,  from  a 
weak  battery,  are  beneficial  in  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  affections ;  and  I  haTe  seen 
them  resorted  to  with  beneficial  (though 
transient)  efrr>f  tij  in  such  cases.  Several 
cases  of  periect  cures  in  this  cla?s  of 
atlectious  are,  however,  on  record ;  as 
well  as  cases  of  aUeged  cores  of  other 
ailments. 

The  electric  battery  has  been  proposed 
by  a  Belgian  author,  tlie  late  !M.  Jobard, 
as  an  elegant  substitute  for  the  guillo- 
tine ! 

Another  useful  application  of  the 
electric  spark  i^  in  the  analysis  of  gasea^ 

for  which  purpoee  it  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to  by  chemists.  But  numerous 
and  important  applications  of  electricity, 
such  as  the  electric  telegraph,  electro- 
metallurgy, &c  were  not  made  until  after 
the  disooveiy  of  GalTanism — eleetridt^ 
of  contact,  or  electricity  flowing  in  dz- 

c^n't-^. 

The  researches  of  Cnlvani  were  not 
due  \o  hazard,  as  tiio  common  legend 
would  make  them  ;  they  date  from  1 772, 
as  is  seen  by  the  MSS.  deposited  hy 
him  at  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and 
duly  registered  by  the  secretuy.  On 
the  22d  April,  1773,  his  paper  "On  the 
Muscular  Movement  of  Frogs"  was  pre- 
sented to  tliat  academy,  ^ere  also  is 
to  he  seen  his  first  MS.  upon  the  con- 
traction of  firogs*  muscles  by  art^dal " 
elect  t  i  it  y :  it  bears  the  date  6th  Novem- 
Ix-r,  1780,  and  in  it  he  says  "tho  frogs 
were  prepared  as  usual"^ — ^an  expression 
which  proves  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  experimented  with  them. 

QalTani  found  that  when  a  nerve  and 
a  muscle  of  a  frog's  leg  are  brought 
into  contact,  a  contraction  ensues ;  that, 
when  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  are 
connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  a  contrac- 
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tion  likewise  occurs  ;  and  that,  when 
tivo  different  metals  are  used  in  these 
experiments  instead  of  one,  the  contrac- 
tions are  much  stronger.  Volta  was  the 
fint  to  lepesfe  these  experimentB ;  and 
this  last  fact  struck  him  so  forcibly,  tiiat 
it  eventually  led  him  to  the  discovery, 
in  Aupist,  17J>6,  of  the  instrument 
which  lioi;rs  his  name.  The  Voltaic 
pile  consisted,  then,  of  plates  of  two 
clifEnrant  metak  broQght  into  contact; 

nraltipljing  the  number  of  theae 
^tes  (which  was  originally  two  only)^ 
and  j5epaTnting  them  with  pieces  of  damp 
cloth,  the  pile  was  f-Tmed.  The  cloth 
wtA  soon  replaced  ijy  an  acid  lii^uid,  as 
imagined  by  Volta  hunaelf ;  and,  a  little 
later,  Craickahank  gave  the  apparetna 
the  iana  of  a  trough,  divided  into  cells 
by  a  F'^rins  of  j)airs  of  metallic  plate.-, 
into  Avliii  h  Avas  poured  an  acid  solution. 
In  more  recent  times,  the  apparatus  has 
been  modified  and  improved  in  a  hun- 
dred ways ;  and  we  have  DanieE's  pilOr 
Gnre's  Imttery,  Bunscn'a  battety,  and 
many  others  capable  of  producing  very 
powerful  effects.  Economy  has  been 
staidied  alfjo  in  the  construction  of  theae 
wonderful  instruments. 

!By  theee  aneoeesiTO  disooTeriea  man 
mm  placed  in  possession  of  a  new  power 
of  extraordinary  cai>abilities — an  i^ncy 
produeinrj  Hglit  and  heat  such  as  were 
never  bel'ore  eq.ualled  in  intensity,  and 
poflsossing  a  decomposing  action  u|X)n 
chemical  componnda  whldi  he  had  never 
befoie  been  able  to  sepaiate  mto  their 
elements.  Xot  long  after  Volta's  dis- 
covery, Nicholson  and  Carlisle  decom- 
posed water,  by  means  of  a  ])il('  of  zinc 
and  silver  plates,  and  saw  hydrogen 
gaa  evolTOd  at  one  pole  whilst  oxygen 
nnited  with  tiie  metal  at  the  other. 
Then  followed  Davy's  grand  discovery 
of  the  alkaline  metals,  and  a  Lost  of 
remarkable  facts  of  great  importance  to 
chemistry. 

But  another  interesting  discovery 
remained  yet  to  be  made  before  we 
zeali/^d  the  fall  benefits  of  this  com- 
paratively new  agent.  It  was  that  made 
by  the  Danish  y>hilosopher,  (Ersted,  in 
1820,  who  found  that  >nres  which 
carry  on  elucthc  cuireut  have  a  curious 


action  upon  magnets.  If  an  electric 
current  ]  ri5;Kos  over  a  magnet  pointing 
north-siiiiLii,  the  latter  imm»'<liately  turns 
east-west,  and  remains  in  Liiat  position 
so  long  as  the  cnnent  lasts.  Davy  soon  . 
found  tiiat  the  wires  which  oarty  aa 
electric  current  are  in  reality  magoetit^ 
niT'l  f^apable  of  creating  artificial  mag- 
ni"i^  (tlic  j^rinciple  of  tho  electric 
telegmph).  Then  follow  the  remarkable 
researches  of  Amglkac^  Faraday,  and  W. 
Thomson,  which  bring  onr  knowledgs 
of  electrical  force  to  its  present  advanced 
stat<\  The  most  powerful  magnets  are 
produced  instantaneously,  by  ssimj>ly 
causing  the  voltaic  current  to  circulate 
round  a  piece  of  soft  iron;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  such  poweiM  eleetro<motoi%  we 
obtain  the  utmost  effects  that  ^leMsaiBf 
can  realize. 

it  is  curious  to  note  the  gradual  rise 
of  electro-plating,  after  the  chemical 
properties   of  the  Voltaic   pile  were 
known.  X/mg  ago  it  had  been  obaerred 
that^  when  an  iron  bar  was  plunged  into 
a  solution  of  copper,  the  latter  metal 
was  precipit;itefl  npon  the  iron.    A  Ger- 
man, named  Wach,  api)ears  to  have  lx?en 
the  lir»t  to  show  that  co]»per  could  be 
thrown  down  from  its  solutions  by  the 
electric  current ;  and,  in  1837,  M.  de  la 
Bive  found  that  copper  could,  in  this 
manner,  he  made  to  cover  bodies  jikced 
in  the  solution,  and  model  itself  upon 
their  forms.   However,  the  observations 
of  theae  authors  seem  to  have  been 
little  heeded ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  Spen- 
cer, in  England,  and  Jacobi,  at  JDorpat, 
succeeded,  almost  simultaneously  (and  in 
ignorance  of  each  other's  experiments), 
in  reproducing  medals,  &c.  by  means  of 
electricity,  that  this  new  and  impoftant 
art  sprang  up.  Eiectro-gUding  is  a  little 
older :  it  was  discovered  by  iTrugnatclIi, 
a  pupd  of  Volta's,  who,  in  1803,  found 
that  gold  could  be  precipitated  upon 
objects  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  tliat 
metal,  by  means  of  tiie  Voltaic  pila 
The  process  was  afterwards  perfected  liy 
M.  de  la  Rive,  Elkington,  Smohs,  aM 
several  others.    The  advantages  of  thi« 
happy  application  are  too  well  known  to 
need  mention  here.  Before  its  discovery 
gilding  was  performed  by  means  w 
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mercnrj',  nnd  the  operation  was  both 
ecwtly  and  unhealthy.  In  tho  electric 
process  the  (luautity  of  gold  deposited 
is  ezmedinglj  minate,  and  adheres  80 
fiimly  that  the  oljject  gilt  presents  the 
aoiie  advantages  as  if  it  weia  c£  solid 
gold.  Upon  a  silver  spoon,  for  exam- 
ple, the  quantity  of  gold  depositcnl  is 
vcffih  about  thrccspence;  and  gilding 
vpoa  hmm  is  cheaper  etilL 

By  the  same  active  eleotrio  cment 
iuthful  co])ie8,  in  metal,  of  statnes,  bas- 
reliefs,  medalB,  S:c.  are  snccossfnlly 
obtained.  Not  only  can  any  one  mot<d 
be  thuii  deposited  upon  another,  but 
they  can  bo  made  to  adhere,  in  thin 
kyeiB,  to  wood,  poroehos,  doth,  &e. 
In  Paris  many  of  tho  large  and  appa- 
rently bronze  statues  that  decorate  the 
twwn  arc  merely  cast  iron^  which  ha.^ 
Ix'on  covort'd  with  a  layer  of  coj>i»Gr  of 
the  rtx^uired  thicknes3  by  means  of  the 
eleetric  cuiient  M.  Ondij,  whose 
workahopa  I  virited  not  abng  ago^  has 
thus  covered  several  etatitee,  fountaitu^ 
monuraentfi,  \  in  France.  Tho  pro- 
cess consists  iii  covering;  tlio  iron  statue 
with  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  appears 
to  be  a  miztnie  of  plumbago  and 
aome  other  matter,  and  immersing  it  in 
a  vast  bath  of  solphate  of  copper.  The 
statue  is  put  in  connexion  with  one 
pole  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  otlier 
plunges  into  the  liquid.  Copper  is 
uiformly  deposited,  and  the  coating 
BMj  he  obtained  of  any  thiekness.  Our 
leedsts  will  readily  judge  of  the  enor* 
nioti3  diflferenco  bet^vcen  tho  costa  of  a 
bronze  statue  and  a  cast-iron  one  cop- 
pered by  electricity.  And  yet  the  latter, 
after  being  rubbed  with  a  mixtuic  of 
ptombago  ami  oxide  of  iron,  is  scarcely 
diitijQguishahle  from  real  hionze,  and  i% 
to  all  appeacaace,  qnite  as  durable  as 
the  latter. 

The  roofing  of  houses,  by  means  of 
copper  deposited  by  galvanism  on  linen, 
V  another  ingenious  application  of  the 
vefolelectrie  current  Theintroductioii 
of  flat  roofs  in  modern  edifices  renders 
*^t'  adoption  of  a  metallic  covering 
aeceasary.  Iron  rust>s  too  soon,  lead  is 
too  heavy,  copper  too  expensive,  and 
dangetons  in  case  of  iire,  as  it 


ignites  with  violenf^e.  "Rut,  by  soaking 
linen  in  gas  tar,  covering'  one  of  its 
surfaces  with  plumbago,  and  depositing 
a  thin  hjer  of  copper  upon  tlus  coating, 
hj  means  of  the  deotrie  current^  we 
have  the  TSty  article  we  could  wish  for. 
In  like  manner  printing  type,  and  blocks 
for  engraving,  <&c.  arc  produced  by 
writing  with  varnish  upon  a  metallic 
surface,  and  then  depositing  copper 
upon  the  parts  not  protected  by  the 
varnish. 

Calico-printers  have  also  availed  them- 
selves of  the  eleetric  current  in  various 
ways  ;  for  instance,  in  dyeing  in  hgures 
upon  cloth.  In  this  process  the  re- 
quired pattern  is  engraved  upon  a  me- 
tallic block,  and  the  cloth  moistened 
with  a  weak  acid  solution.  The  cloth 
is  then  placed  upon  a  sheet  nf  tin  foil, 
or  other  conducting  snrface.  The  me- 
tallic block  is  now  connected  with  tho 
positive  pole  of  the  batteiy,  and  tiie 
tin  finl  with  the  negative  pole.  As 
soon  as  the  engraved  metal  block 
touches  the  acidulated  cloth,  the  exposed 
portions  of  its  mcUdlic  surface  are  dis- 
solved and  iuGorpomted  with  the  cloth, 
impressiiig  on  it  the  gtven  pattern ;  the 
latter,  though  invisible^  comes  out^  as  if 
by  magic,  when  the  cloth  is  afterwards 
passed  into  the  ordinary  dyeing  aoln- 

tions. 

Dut  I  should  never  hnish  were  I  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  here  even  the 
more  important  only  of  the  usefol  ap- 
]^Ucations  of  galvanism.    When  it  was 

discovered  that  a  wire  tlirough  wMch 
an  olertric  current  circulates  is  capable 
of  magnetising  iron  immediately,  the 
electric  telegraph  beciune  a  possibility 
which  was  not  long  in  being  realiisd 
most  completely,  by  the  diBtinguidiad 
Wheatstone.  When  such  a  wire,  how- 
ever long,  circulates  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities round  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  the 
iron  instantly  becomes  a  powerful  mag- 
net capable  of  attracting  another  pieee 
of  iron.  So  that  if  I  stzetch  a  wire 
from  London  to  Edinbuigh,  and  if  at  tho 
latter  place  thifl  wire  circulate  rnnnd  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  then,  in  L*iudon,  I  aond 
a  current  of  electricity  into  that  wire^ 
the  piece  of  iron  aft  Edinbai|^  instaaC^ 
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becomes  a  magnet,  and  will  draw  towards 
it  another  piece  of  iron  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  The  motive-power, 
aet  up  in  London  and  carried  on,  in  an 
instant^  to  Edinbnigb,  being  once  ^ven, 
it  was  the  a&ir  of  tiie  nwohanlo  to 
transform  this  motion  intn  any  shape 
he  might  think  proper,  and  so  establish 
a  imtem  of  signals. 

The  electric  clock  is  Ittwd  entinly 
imon  the  eame  principle ;  and  by  means 
01  tbis  ingenious  apparatus  and  a  suffi- 
cient nTimlirr  of  wires,  the  Obsen'atory 
of  Cfreoiuviclt  mi^'lit  (rive  the  exact 
Greenwich  inue  to  every  town,  or  even 
to  every  house,  in  Britain  at  once. 

In  the  electric  lig^t  we  bare  anotber 
useful  effect  of  the  galvanic  current. 
It  is  produced  when  the  two  wires  of  a 
powerful  battery  terminate  in  rliarcoal 
points,  which  are  held  in  proximit}'  one 
to  the  other.  As  the  electric  current 
paaseB  from  one  of  tbeee  points  to  tbe 
other  it  ptodnces  an  intense  light. 
When  it  was  attempted  to  light  shops 
and  streets  by  m^^ans  of  this  powerful 
luminosity,  it  wa.s  found  too  intense  to 
be  borne  with  impunity  by  the  eyes. 
Ob  the  contniy,  it  is  extranely  naeM 
for  illmninating  burge  public  wodoB 
canied  on  at  nighty  or  for  Mgnalling 
through  the  dark,  &c.  For  FiL-nallinf]:, 
Professor  Way's  mercurial  light  appears 
to  be  preferable,  on  account  of  its  steadi- 
BMi.  It  differs  from  tbe  other  only  in 
tiutt  the  eleetiie  cnifent  flows  over  ft 
thin  Tein  of  running  meicary  instead 
of  from  cliarcnal. 

M.  Jacobi,  in  Kussia,  M.  Proment,  in 
France,  and  many  others,  have  con- 
staructed  a  great  variety  of  machines 
worfced  merely  by  electricity.  Some  of 
these  sie  certainly  Yoy  ingenious.  I 
have  seen  in  Froment*s  workshops  al- 
most every  description  of  machine,  from 
pumjni  and  mills  to  pianos  and  organs, 
all  working  admirably  by  means  of  a 
single  electric  cnnenl  '  It  is  boped,  no 
doubt)  that  the  day  will  come  when 
this  force  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
steam ;  but  that  dny  has  not  yet  arrived  ! 
However  ingenious  tlin  dispossd  of  the 
electro-magnets,  not  only  the  question 


of  cost,  but  that  of  power,  has  hitherto 
been  in  favour  of  st<»nm .  Tn  the  latter 
case,  we  bum  coal  to  produce  the  steam ; 
in  the  farmer,  we  consume  zinc  in  the 
battery  to  piodiioe  tbe  eazvent :  bot^  as 
we  have  shesdy  burnt  coal  to  piodoes 
the  rinc,  our  leadem  will  understud 
that  competition  is  impossible  unfil  we 

have  discovered  a  battery  of  great  power 
and  slight  cost  Such  is  the  problem 
wbicb  St  present  oocnpieB  more  thsn 
one  elsetridan. 

How  would  it  be  if  we  produced  elec- 
tricity by  burning  coal  1    Such  ha^,  in- 
deed, been  recently  effected.  It  is  known 
that,  when  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are 
made  to  revolve  before  the  poles  cf 
another  magnet  at  lest^  an  electrie  cur- 
rent is  set  np.   Ifow,  imagine  a  set  of 
enormous  horseshoe  magnet.s  fixed  in  a 
stnn  l,  and  a  wheel  loaded  %\ith  a  number 
ol  solid  iron  cylinders  revolving  before 
them,  and  the  motion  being  produced 
by  a  smsll  stesra-engme.   Such  is  tbs 
appsiatns  tfaat^  for  some  time  pasty  bss 
darted  the  electric-light  over  the  ocean 
waves  at  South  Foreland,  \mder  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Holmes  ;  and  surh 
an  one  did  I  see  in  active  operation  at 
Kenilly,  near  Paris,  about  two  jesxa  aga 
Tbe  current  thus  prodnoed  is  a  veiy 
powerfiii  one,  and  the  cost  resideii  tn 
the  anionnf  of  fuel  consumed.  But,  even 
in  these  advantageous  circunistance^s 
has  been  found  that  electricity  cannot 
compete  with  ste^  as  a  motive-poweb 
Howerer,  tbere  ii  no  cause  to  grttmUs. 
How  many  things  bss  electricity  teslissd 
that  steam  can  never  realize  t 

Tlie  method  generally  used  for  blast- 
ing rocks,  or  tiring  mines,  by  means  ci 
a  slow-match,  is  not  only  dangerous, 
but  nncertsin.   Ifow,  many  years  ago^ 
Franklin  had  an  idea  that  this  operation 
could  be  advantageously  performed  by 
the  electric  current.    Although  this  ap- 
peared simple  enough  at  first,  it  was 
some  liiue  before  the  idea  could  be 
tamed  to  aooonnt  pndicaUy.  That  tlM 
thing  is  tbosoiig^y  practicable^  boweveiv 
was  amply  seen  when  the  sabraaxine 
cable  was  kid  l>etween  1  )over  and  Calais: 
a  camion  placed  upon  the  ciiU's  of  Dover 
was  shot  oH  by  the  elecUic  spark  of  a 
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battery  at  Calais.  But  this  "vronderfiil 
experiment  could  onlv  be  performed 
trith  a  battery  compost  d  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  Bunsen's  elements.  At  pre- 
Mot^  Mr.  Statham  and  Yioomte  dn 
Moneel  have  invented  appaiatns,  by 
means  of  which  mines  can  l>e  exploded 
with  a  very  much  smaller  battery. 
When  no  grmt  obstacles  lie  in  tlie  way, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  need  have 
zwouiae  to  Hhsm;  for  Uaating  locks, 
cfon  under  crater,  oan  be  effected  bj 
paaibg  an  eiztmuely  fine  and  short 
piece  of  platinum  wiro  tlironr^li  the  body 
of  the  <*hnrL'o,  contained  in  a  water- 
tight cartridge.  ^S'hou  the  current  passes 
ttnoogh  tiiis  wire,  the  latter  glows  with 
HI  intense  zed-heat^  and  explodes  the 
dbaige.  * 

"Rheumatic  and  other  patients  haro 
received  benefits  £rom  the  electric  cur- 
rent Hewing  from  a  weak  apparatus,  ro 
ai  to  deliver  a  series  of  mild  shocks  to 
the  parts  a£foeted;  and  recently  elee- 
trieity  has  lieen  applied  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  to  extract  poisonous  metals, 
such  as  mercury,  lead,  S>^r.  from  the 
human  body.  To  effect  this,  tlie  j^atient 
it  placeil   up  to  Ms  neck  in  slightly 
aaiflnlsted  water,  in  a  sine  hathi  isolated 
by  gutta-peTcha,  and  being  isolated  him- 
self from  the  sides  of  the  bath  by  a 
gutta-percha  seat.  Holding  in  one  hnnd 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  gold, 
«ilm,  mercury,  &c.  flow  from  the  pores 
of  his  body,  and  fix  tfasmselTes  on  the 
fldes  of  the  hath,  whii^  oonstitates,ihe 
negative  pole.    These  experiments  were 
tried  in  jSew  York  in  1852,  and  commu- 
nicatofl  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  nt 
Pans  m  1853,  by  MM.  Veignk  and 
Foqr.   A  patient  that  hsd  taken  mer> 
cmy  fifteen  yean  hefoie  tiie  experiment 
bad  a  considerable  quantity  of  that 
metal  extracted  from  his  body  in  this 
electric  bath. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  extract  silver, 


gold,  and  mercury,  from  their  or(\s  in  a 
similar  manner.  Becquerel,  in  Franco, 
has  nuflertaken  to  treat  this  subject,  and 
has,  indeed,  resolved  the  problem  in  ^ 
sdentifie  point  of  view ;  hnt  the  piooess 
has  not  yet  been  put  in  operation  piao* 
tieally. 

I  pass  over  hundreds  of  experiments, 
some  of  which  have  already  ]iad  their 
practical  results,  while  others  promise  to  ' 
become  lueM  hereafter.  I  shall  son- 
ehsde  this  paper,  by  relating  briefly  an 
experiment  of  my  own.  Reflecting  upon 
the  powerful  decompof^ing  chemical  foroe 
with  which  we  arc  iurnished  by  the 
electric  current,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  be  able  to  render  sea-water  po> 
table,  by  decomposing  and  extntcting  its 
salt,  by  means  of  a  moderately  powerful 
hnttrr}'.  The  experiments  were  made 
in  ( )stend  a  few  years  ago.  My  appa- 
ratus consisted  of  three  vessels  contain- 
ing sea- water ;  the  centre  one  contained 
the  water  to  be  operated  upon,  the  two 
others  communi<  it(  1  with  tiie  two  poles 
of  the  battery.  The  three  vessels  wore 
connected  by  two  hont  CI  tubes  filled 
with  sea-water.  As  the  uiily  battery  I 
could  procure  in  Ostend  was  rather 
weak,  I  pasaed  the  enrrent  through  the 
water  fbr  about  fourteen  hours,  after 
which  one  of  the  outside  vessels  had 
become  acid  and  t!if»  other  alkaline. 
The  sea- water  was  then  filtered  through 
charcoal,  and  was  nearly  drinkable.  It 
would  have  been,  I  donbt  not,  quite 
potable  had  the  hattny  employed  been 
more  powerful.  As  it  was,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  extract  the  last  particles  of 
salt ;  and  the  water,  after  subsequent 
trials,  still  presented  a  slightly  brackish 
taste.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  repeating  this  expeiimait  sinoe; 
but,  from  the  results  obtained,  I  think 
it  probable  that  sea-water  may  be  ren- 
dered potable  by  means  of  thie  electiio 
current 
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PASSING  EVENTS :  THE  GOKSES 

Last  montli  -we  had  occasion  to  point 
out  tlmt  tho  end  and  crown  of  all  Mr. 
Gla(lst<mi;'.s  finnncial  measuress  wcis  ])i*ace, 
and,  iu  virtue  uf  liia  nol>le  purpofieiJ,  we 
•  took  the  liberty  of  dnbBiog  him  the 
PeMe*tiiiiiiBter  of  Britain.  Since  we 
laat  wrote,  important  events  have  hap< 
penod  in  the  British  world  of  politics, 
which  prove  that  his  title  to  the  name 
is  not  undeserved.  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
his  mtteh  towards  the  goal  that  ia  ao 
near  hia  heart|  in  windy  and  cloudy 
weather,  amidst  the  cold  looks  and  the 
discouraging  prophecies  of  all  hut  a  few 
of  lii.^  own  class.  Already,  the  wind 
has  changed,  the  sky  is  clearing,  and 
omens  of  future  victoiy  have  begun  to 
meet  him  on  hia  way.  The  unpopular 
eieed  of  Manolicster  is  growing  into  the 
favourite  religion  of  the  Liberal  party ; 
and  retrenrlimcnt  of  expendituro  may, 
posiibly,  bol'.ire  long,  bcconie  a  ^'uneral 
CT}',  even  With  educated  Kuglishuien. 

Such  ia  the  natural  result  of  the  inge*' 
nious  and  wonderful  budgets  of  the  laat 
few  years.  So  long  as  indirect  taxation 
distributed  the  burdens  of  uati'Mial  extra- 
vagance over  the  liighcst  and  the  lowest 
classes  alike,  those  who  virtually  were 
leapoiiBible  for  the  amount  of  our  expen- 
diture scarcely  knew  and  scarcely  cared 
what  price  the  countiy  wa.s  paying  for 
the  measure  =  that  seemed  to  them  so  ne- 
cessary. Otir  lo reign  poUcy  was  settled 
by  a  polished  and  comparatively  speaking 
opulent  minority.  Theupperclass«s  alone 
held  the  atringa  of  the  purse,  while  the 
massfts  helped  to  fill  it  The  generosity 
of  the  En^'lish  gentry  and  the  middle 
classes  is  too  wtll  known  to  need 
praise  or  apology  hure.  Nor  can  the 
most  cynical  obberver  doubt  that  the 
feeling  of  national  insecurity,  during 
the  last  aiz  years,  has  been  a  real  and 
sincere  one.  The  danger  was  considera- 
ble ;  and,  had  vast  sacrifices  been  neces- 
sary to  avert  it  vast  sacrilic^s  woidd 
have  hoGJi  wUiuigiy  niade  by  aii  ^'arts  of 
the  oammunity^  and  by  none  so  gladly 
is  hj  those  who  hare  been  the  foremost 


NATIVES  ASD  RETRENCHMENIL 

to  proclaim  the  wisdom  of  war-taxe& 
But  of  all  ills,  the  fjreatept  p>erhaps  that 
can  befall  a  nation  is  thai  of  having  its 
foreign  i>olicy  caiveil  out  lor  it  by  ito 
u^per  elaasea  only.   The  discomforts  of 
war  and  of  that  state  of  armed  ei^ee* 
tation,  which  is  nearly  as  bad  aa  wi^ 
are  lightly  felt  by  the  luxurious,  the 
educated,  an<l  the  rehned.    v^trong  sen- 
timent^ patriotic  exaltation^  the  noble 
anstincta  of  pride,  amUtion,  and  dnro- 
tion,  aUasaiBt  them  to  bear  the  modsnlB 
pressure  put  upon  them  at  such  tisaea 
The  war — if  war  it  be — is  jtfobably  a 
war  which  it  has  been  in  their  power  to 
accept  or  to  decline.   The  consciousnea 
that  they  are  lighting,  or  preparing  to 
fight,  for  a  cause  of  their  own  choo^og^ 
gives  them  strength,  paticnco,  and  even 
pleasure.  Lut  beneath  the  level  to  which 
the  suifrage  reaches — far  beh  »w  the  nach 
of  Parliamentary  inliueiico  or  jwwer — 
he  the  gi'eat  masses,  who  in  peace  time 
have  fewcomforta,  and  in  war  time  have 
many  miseriea.   The  political  virtuea  of 
the  "  great  unenfranchised "  will  not 
be  lightly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have 
watched  all  tluough  this  lost  spring  the 
brave  endurance  of  the  l..uiicaJihiro  opera- 
.  ti  ves.  Yei^  whatever  the  extent  of  theb 
political  virtues,  it  is  not  so  easy  for 
"the  people*'  to  accept  cheerfully  the 
privations  imposed  \i\mi  them  by  the 
mdiesitating  patriotism  of  those  above. 
Few  of  the  many  writers  and  orators 
who  clamour  so  eagerly  for  a  spirited 
Foreign  policy,  are  aware^  indeed,  of 
what  these  privations  axe.   The  rich 
man  consents  of  his  own  free  will  to 
give  up  luxuries  :  the  ]ioorman,  despite 
himself,  is  compelled  to  retrench  in 
necessaricii.    2s  or  does  it  alieviat©  tilS 
keenness  with  which  such  hardshiy 
are  felt  hy  the  poorer  elaasea,  to  know 
that  the  country  which  expects  of  them 
perpetual  self-control,   and  occasional 
self-sacrifice,  denies  them  a  share  iu  her 
counsels.     However    far-sighted  and 
honest  the  policy  adopted,  the  on^ 
thmg  they  have  to  do^th  it  is  to  dis* 
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chai^  the  bill,  in  tlie  ^Ixape  of  increased 
pri<  es  on  articles  of  necessary  consump- 
tiau  aud  ui  ciimiiushed  wages.  Such  a 
atoto  of  things  is  neitiior  good  for  tbe 
iiition  nor  for  the  temper  of  its  labour- 
lag  classM,  They  hm  a  right  to  nj 
— what  some  day  they  will  sa}'  as  im- 
petuously as  tho3«^  who  now  pretend  to 
speak  lor  them — "Give  us  a  veto  on, 
*'  your  policy,  or  else  take  the  financial 
''burdens  of  that  policy  upon  your- 
«selvos," 

r»y  throwing  the  strain  both  of  the 
war  expenditure  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
great  fLnancial  changes  inaugurated  in 
the  Budget  of  1860  upon  the  Income 
to,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded  in 
hriiiging  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
upper,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  classes,  a 
scn-ie   of   the   blessings   of  economy. 
The  country,  fit  lenst,  will  henceforward 
kiiow   what    olleusive  and  defensive 
aimoiir  d68ts.    Not  does  the  lesson 
SBem  \ikfi\y  to  be  wasted.   The  "xnilch 
cow"  of  the  landed  interest  begiaa  to 
feci  that  <}>.<'  is  being  overniilked,  and 
Uirud  ix>und  to  look  her  milkers  in  tht; 
iacfi.  This  change  has  been  accomplished 
snddenly  and  deftly.   Six  weeks  haye 
sooodjr  elapsed  sinoe  Mr.  Gladstone 
WIS  a  solitary  missionary  preaching  in 
th«?  wilderness;  and  lo !  tin;  gospel  of 
wionomy  is  now  proclaimed  openly  u])on 
the  housetops  by  men  of  every  shade  of 
opinion.    Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  and 
itr.  Disraeli  take  their  place  among  the 
prophets,  and  the  secret  canse  of  their 
sudden  conversion  is  not  obscurely  in- 
dicated in  the  fact  that,  while  ])oth  sing 
Uie  praises  of  retrenchment,  'iit  of  tliem 
incidentally  inveighs  agaiiist  Liiu  iato 
inopporttine  repeal  of  indirect  taxes. 
How  long  is  it  since  Mr.  Bismeli  has 
tK^en  imprsaaed  with  the  impropriety  of 
taxing  the  countr}'  to  mnintain  '*  bloated 
umaments "  ?     A  year  ago,  judging 
from  his  own  language,  ho  certainly 
bsliered  that  oar  great  militaiy  ex- 
penditoie  ivaa  folly  justified  by  the  state 
of  Europe  and  of  Britain.  Towards 
tlie  end  of  April,  1801,  he  distinctly 
defended  "bleated    armaments,"  and 
officiously  upheld  what  he  imagined  to 
bs  fhe  views  of  one  portion  of  the 
OdMDsl^  ugaittsfe  wlnft  he  [thought  the 


economising  tendencies  of  the  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford.  It 
was  a  time  when  scandal  whispered  in 
aU  political  ciielsB  of  imagiuaiy  dissen- 
sions  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then 
Mr.  Gladstone's  unpatriotic  failings  and 
Lord  Palmcrston's  patriotic  vktucis 
were  Mr.  Disraeirs  theme.  "  It  is  not 
difficulty"  he  retorted,  in  anawar  to  a 
homily  of  Mr.  Gladstone's^  "to  point 
**  out  the  author  of  this  expenditure, 
"  and  I  hi'li(n'e  that,  in  acting  as  he;  liaa 
"  done,  ho  has  been  govemeil  by  a  high 
"  sense  of  duty,  and  that  he  does  not 
"  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
''  course  be  has  pursued.  Ko  doubt  it 
«<is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England." 
Thus  spake  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1 8t>  1 .  On  the  Oth  of  May,  1 8G2, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  very  dilferent  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  iC.\peudituro  now  is 
''extravagant,"  and  armaments  axe 
*<  bloated."  So  long  as  the  naval  de- 
fences and  the  military  preparations  of 
the  kingdom  were  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  pa])er  manufacturers  and  trade,  Mr. 
Dijjrueli  was  all  for  arming  and  prepar- 
ing. As  soon  as  it  seems  dear  that  fha 
Income-tax  ia  to  cany  us  fhrongh  tiiia 
"  exceptional  period  "  of  national  excite- 
ment, Mr.  Disraeli  is  anxious  for  the 
*'  exceptional  period  "  to  be  over.  He 
<leftly  strips  himself  of  all  his  old  prin- 
ciples and  views,  and  sets  himself  to 
nm  a  race  of  strict  economy  wiHi  his 
great  financial  rival. 

llic  increase  in  the  naval  expenditure 
of  Britain  and  of  Trance  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  so  startling, 
that  no  one  who  has  observed  it  can  fail 
to  regret  tiie  sad  neceasitiea — i^  indeect 
they  be  necessities — in  which  it  Imh 
originated.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
total  amount  spent  on  the  British  navy 
was  4,788,701/.  In  185;j,iL  IkuI  niouuk'd, 
by  successive  stages,  to  11,072,2-1;3/.  Xhu 
Prsneh  marine  eatimatea  rose  in  aliloB 
manner  from  tnro  and  a  hal^  to  eight  and 
a  half  millions  ;  and  the  annnal  wealth 
of  the  world,  accordingly,  owing  t  >  the 
mutual  jealousies  or  suspicions  of  Britain 
and  of  France,  for  many  years  has  been 
lessened  hy  twelve  milliona  of  pounds. 
The  labour  of  nearly  80,000  EnglidL 
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sailors  is  consunipcl  in  our  Eoy.il  navy 
alnno  :  not  counting  the  naval  reserve, 
111  J  Vance  half  that  number  are  em- 
ployed in  the  task  of  w«tchiiig  over  the 
honour  of  the  Fiendi  flag;  The  French, 
indeed,  stiffer  more  acutely  than  our- 
selves from  this  embarrassing  rivalry. 
The  whole  merchant  trade  of  that  country 
is  paralyzed  by  it.  Th^  By  stem  of  mari- 
time iiueription,  devised  by  Colb^  in 
an  evil  hour  for  the  oommercial  pros- 
perity of  Franoe,  Tiitnally  keeps  every 
sailor,  fisherman,  shipwriglit,  and  naval 
workman  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  whole  of  his  life.  Upon 
the  terrible  Government  inscription  list 
all  are  entered  who  either  have  served 
on  any  sea-going  vessel  for  eighteen 
months,  or  who  arc  employed  as  labourers 
in  the  t^hiii-yaitis.  They  are  linMn  at 
any  niomenl  to  be  impressed  :  ami,  onco 
clfikssed  among  the  maritime  reserves, 
none  can  be  removed  from  it  without 
making  a  written  dedamtion  that  they 
have  abandoned  for  ever  the  sea  and  aU 
maritime  pursuits.  No  officer  of  the 
merchant  6ervic(^  can  hoi)e  to  arrive  at 
the  position  of  captain  wlio  has  not  spent 
twelve  months  on  board  a  man-of-war. 
No  naval  contractor  can  ever  be  sure 
that  the  greater  number  of  his  hands 
may  not  be  taken  frrjin  him  l>v  ofHcial 
requisition,  at  the  very  moment  win  n 
he  is  most  in  want  of  tLem.  The  pros- 
pect>  therefore,  of  maritime  hoelalitiea 
makes  itself  Mi  all  throoi^  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  French  seaboard.  A 
hardy,  induatrions,  and  seafaring  people 
by  nature,  the  sca-cotist  population  of 
France  is  being  taught  to  hate  the  sea. 
tEbey  are  driven  to  agriculture  and  other 
inland  occapations,  in  which,  though 
wages  axe  lower,  they  will  have  the 
happy  compensation  of  knowing  that  no 
official  interniption  is  possible.  It  is 
true  that,  with  the  increase  of  French 
commerce,  the  strength  of  the  luarilimo 
inscription  Increases  too.  It  does  not 
inerssse^  however,  as  it  would  nnder 
more  ^vourable  circumstances.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  the  certainty  of  a  long 
peace  upon  the  trade  of  France  would 
be  incalculable.  The  interests  of  the 
two  oountries^  therefore^  are  the  same  in 
Ihd  Feaoe  and  retionchment  are  the 


desire  of  every  French  fisherman,  ship- 
builder, shipwright,  and  trader.  Enough 
has  been  done  in  their  eyes  to  vindicate 
Uie  honour  of  the  French  eaglee.  It 
ranains  to  be  seen  whether  this  im- 
poverishing cont^Mst  of  resources  is  to 
last  as  long  as  there  is  a  bare  possibility 
of  war  between  the  two  nations  :  a  pos- 
sibility which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
must  last  ss  long  as  the  world  itself. 
Csn  the  naval  ezpenditnre  of  both  conn- 
tries  be  simnltaneonsly  cut  down  7  '•  What- 
soever Tirition/*  says  BeTitlmm,  ".'should 
get  the  start  of  the  other,  in  making  the 
proposal  to  reduce  and  fix  the  amount  of 
its  armed  force,  would  crown  itself  with 
everiasting  honour."  "  There  is  a  vacant 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame^"  says  the 
statesman,  who,  of  all  statesmen  living, 
would  have  been  most  after  Bentiiam's 
own  heart,  "for  the  ruler  or  minister 
who  shall  be  the  lirst  to  grapple  with 
this  monster  evil  of  the  day.'' 

Mr.  Cobden  is  of  opinion  tlLit  ths 
self-defence  of  this  country  is  carried  on 
upon  an   exaggerated  scale  ;  that  our 
colonial  possessions  ar(^   an  oxj)eiisivt} 
encumbrance  tu  us ;  and  that  the  code 
of  maritime  international  law  whid^  we 
uphold  is  fall  of  dangerous  qnicksandi^ 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  country  may 
any  day  be  \vrerked.    !Mr.  Disraeli  most 
assuredly  cannot  agree  ivith  three  articles 
of  £aith  which  are  distinct  condemna- 
tions of  three  ftshionable  Ckmaemtive 
opinions.   He  hss^  however,  something 
in  common  with  Mr.  Cobden; 
Manchester,  with  surprise,  may  adnuie 
its  own  id*^  in  the  mouth  of  Bucking- 
hamshire.   If  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  his  party,  are  anxious  to  take 
np  the  canse  of  retrenehmstit^  evsty- 
body  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  aoeession 
of  such  a  crowd  of  interesting  converts. 
"While  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  many 
patriotic  virtues  flower  and  bloom  on 
the  heailliy  soil  of  Opposition,  which 
wither  as  soon  as  ^ey  are  transplsatad 
to  the  ministerial  parterre,  we  may  mJ 
at  once  that  we  shall  discuss  the  question, 
without  arrxerepen$eey  on  the  ossumptiCD 
tliat  >rr.  Disraeli  is  sincere. 

The  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  our 
present  ezpenditine  is  so  disagieoaM^ 
tkat^  if  Laid  Derby  or  his  friends  lisf» 
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•  nostrum  for  ensuring  perpetualpcace, 
we  shall  hi-  only  too  happy  to  hear 
of  it.  ^Ir.  Disraeli's  recipe  consists  in 
a  closer  adherence  to  the  policy  of  the 
Fr€)nch  Emperor.  Our  seLf-defence,  he 
flunki^  is  adequate  tad  Gomplflie.  Then 
V  no  longer  any  fear  in  tlua  oonntiy  of 
mvasion.  There  is  no  desire  for  aggran- 
dizemeut.  If,  therefore,  we  are  still 
armin.c:,  we  must  be  arming'  to  maintain 
an  offensive  and  anti-Gallican  inilueuce 
aitlieCoimcUBoazda  of  Europe.  Between 
the  ambasaadots  of  the  two  nations  at 
the  various  capitals  of  ih»  Old  and  of  the 
^cw  "World  alike,  there  is  dissension,  not 
harmony.  Pisnnion  between  liritain 
and  Franco  on  the  subjects  of  Italy  and 
inerica — aueh  is  the  Ihdt  of  a  Whig 
Administntion.  Instead  of  an  atteata 
eordiaUj  we  havo  suspicion  and  dissimu- 
lation. In  place  of  all  this,  the  leailor 
of  the  Opposition  ollerB  ns  tho  haj)i)y 
prospect  of  a  Conservative  Cabinet,  and 
—-we  are  bound  to  assume — harmony 
with  Fhoice. 

It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  an 
oCfensive   and  defensive  alliance  with 
Franco  is  either  possible  or  desirable. 
France,  by  her  restless  tem}>erament, 
her  pride,  and  her  keen  love  of  novelty, 
ia  fitted  to  play  a  part  on  the  Continent 
in  which  no  one  who  knows  the  chaiao- 
ter  of  Englishmen  can  expect  that  they 
will  join  her.    The  French  nation,  as 
&r  as  jHjlitifs  ani  concerned,  a|)i»ear  to 
possess  tho  faculty,  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  Southom  xaoei^  of  oarrying  theory 
boldly  into  action.  It  is  an  expensiTO 
taste  to  cultivate.    This  country,  for- 
tunately for  her  pocliot,  has  less  of  a 
decidt'd  mission  for  reforminp^  or  recon- 
stituting Kurope.  But,  while  our  popular 
hahtta  lead  ns  to  abstain  from  the  in- 
terventions and  expeditions  of  which 
France  is  fond,  we  can  afford  both  to 
admire  the  courage  and  sjrmpathize  with 
the  liberality  of  the  French  foreign 
policy.    Whatever  Xapoleon  III.  may 
he  at  home — beyond  his  own  frontiers, 
at  leasts  he  is  the  champion  of  progress 
and  of  liberal  opinions.    The  approba- 
tion with  which  the  results  achieved  by 
him  ar»j  viowfd  in  Tkitain  is  strongly 
tempered,  t  v*;ri  in  Liberals,  by  dislike 
and  fear  of  the  man.    But  the  Conserva- 


ttre  party  must  perforce  he  the  last  to  ap- 
preciate a  policy  which  is  so  diametrically 
opi  o-r^il  t  o  their  own.  In  foreshadowing 
a  possible  union  lietween  a  (Conservative 
aiui  a  French  Cabinet,  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  ac- 
oozdingly,  speaka  of  he  knows  not  what* 
Theae  sounding  promises  are  little  better 
than  a  fanfaronnade.  Their  author 
ought  to  l:!iow  by  this  time  that  the 
ConservaLi\  us  Inve  it  not  in  their  power 
to  olier  what  he  professes  they  can. 
There  is  as  nroch  in  common  hetween 
Napoleon  II L  and  the  party  to  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  belongs,  as  there  is  between 
tho  iron  and  tho  silver  af^o.  ^Ir.  Disraeli's 
antiquated  statesmanship  is  an  appanage 
of  the  past  With  all  its  faults — rest- 
lesB  snd  aggressive  as  it  may  not  nnnn- 
toially  be  deemed — ^the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  Emperor  belongs  to  the  pre- 
sent and  to  the  fntnro.  All  Conscrvntivo 
ideas  are  based  upon  a  horror  of  (  '  nti- 
nental  change.  But  the  Imperial  pro- 
gramme is  built  upon  a  generous  con- 
fidence in  the  trutii  of  Iih«ml  principles, 
and  in  the  necessity  for  a  recoustitution 
of  Europe.  The  Durhyito  party  is  ready 
to  do  battle  for  Austria,  reaction,  and 
the  treaties  of  181.5.  The  Emperor  has 
crui$hed  the  two  former  and  torn  the  latter. 
Darkness  and  sunlight  cannot  be  more 
thoroughly  dissimilar  than  the  European 
views  of  Lord  Malmesbury  and  of  tho 
Cabinet  of  tho  Tuileries.  ^fr.  Disranli — 
who  may  not  be  unwilling  to  hold  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  Sir  Geoi^ 
Bowyer  and  the  Catholics — considers, 
indeed,  that  the  temporal  power  of  tho 
Pope  should  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
grounds  his  theory  of  a  Frencli  tntenie 
cordiale  upon  tho  extraordinary  hypo- 
thesis that  the  French  Emperor  is  of  a 
similar  opinion.  In  reality,  tho  eldest 
son  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  more  anti- 
Papal  than  the  leader  of  tho  Protestant 
Opposition.  Shackled  by  the  difficulties 
of  his  own  position  at  home.  Napoleon 
11 L  is  not  anxious  to  precipitate  matters 
on  the  Tiber,  lior  can  he  be  expected  to 
invite  upon  the  head  of  himself  and  his 
dynasty  the  undying  anger  of  tho  Roman 
priesthood.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  must  bo 
strangely  blind  if  ho  does  not  sr-e  that 
tho  Imperial  Revolutioni.st  has  decideil 
on  the  Pope's  downfall,  though  he  is 
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folly  determined  to  bide  his  time.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  at  the 
Tuilcrics,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small. 
In  advocating  the  recall  of  the  French 
regimentft,  Lrad  Fidmeiston'B  MSnistiy 
are  not  therefore  urging  a  measure  which 
the  Emperor  regards  with  antipathy, 
but  siiiiiily  a  step  whicli  seems  to  him 
to  bo  pK  iiiature.  As  for  Mr,  ])israeli's 
d  pritjn  theory  about  the  Pope's  in- 
dependence^ it  BiAy  safely  be  eona^gned 
to  that  serene  haven  where  iha  Itinai 
talTeller  in  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  fonnd 
'  tho  ( barter  by  which  Constantino  first 
granted  it  Lord  Palmerston,  by  one 
happy  gesture,  disposed  of  the  stmnge 
suggestion  that  His  Holiness  enjoyed 
more  fifeedom  nnder  the  protection  of 
fiireign  bayonets  than  he  woold  do  in 
exile  or  in  K'tiremeiit.  He  may  leave  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  tn  iu^leo 
whether,  in  adopting  the  opmi*  <<i  the 
French  ultramontane  bishops,  Mi.  Dis- 
raeli and  his  followers  are  IQcelT  to  gain 
mnch  favour  with  the  Firaneh  Emperor 
himsel£  Past  experience  tells  us  that  a 
Conservative  Cabinet,  in  times  of  Euro- 
pean unrt!st,is  not  unlikely  to  be  brought 
into  collision  with  the  French  empire. 
After  the  recollections  of  1899,  it  la  emi- 
ous  that  we  should  be  informed  that  the 
Tories  must  return  to  office  if  we  wish 
to  be  at  peace  and  unity  with  France. 

"Wliat  the  leader  of  Opposition  offers, 
amounts,  then,  in  plain  terms  to  this  — 
that  he  is  prepared  to  tiirow  the  weight 
of  Britain  into  the  scale  to  prevent  the 
lioiRnation  of  a  united  It;ily.  But  to 
maintain  Pio  Kono  in  the  Vatican  is  to 
keep  alive  the  seeds  of  a  religious  war 
in  Europe,  to  perpetuate  the  discontent 
of  all  Italians,  and  to  leave  standing  a 
ocntinQal  motive  and  excuse  for  the 
infterfcr  iH  3  of  Austria  beyond  the  Po. 
The  foreign  i)olicy  which  propoees  to 
effect  tins  may  be  moulded  upon  the 
mostfauious  precedents,  but  it  can  hardly, 
by  the  utmost  stretch  of  fancy,  be 
taought  either  peaceable  or  cheap. 

When  he  tons  to  America  2£r.  Dis- 
laeli's  programme  is  equally  to  bo  con- 
demned f^om  his  own  point  of  view. 
There,  as  in  the  Old  World,  ho  Eelects 
some  temporary  interest  which  it  is  the 
pasong  object  of  France  to  protect^  and 


reproaches  us  for  not  aLandoning  all 
our  political  principles  in  order  to  pro- 
tect  it  also.     The  gossip  about  M. 
Mercier  and  Lonl  Lyons,  which  he  has 
leprodttced  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
maybe  dismissed  here, with  the  more  plea- 
sure, because  it  has  been  twice  formally 
contradicted  by  the  Premier.     But.  if 
M.  >r»^r('ier  or  Lotd  LyonV  have  l>t!eu  at 
variance,  it  would  not  ease  our  position, 
aa  Mr.  Disraeli  soggesta,  to  follow 
SVance  into  those  pio-Southem  pro- 
clivities, which  the  growin  i^'  distress  in 
her  southern  ]>rnvince8  hjis  long  l>een 
tempting  her  to  display.    When  Con- 
servatives   insist    that    Lord  Lyons 
should  defer  more  completely  to  2£ 
Mercier,  they  either  mean  nothing,  or 
else^  they  mean  that  we  shonld  have 
been  prepared  to  lend  more  thorough 
moral  Buj)port  to  the  Secession.  It  may 
be  a^kiid  again — is  this  programme  a 
programme  which  would  ensure  us  i)eace 
or  financial  economy  t  The  great  Ame- 
rican war,  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  impoverished  the  commerce  of 
two  hemispheres,  i.s,  at  last,  as  many 
believe,  dra%^'ing  to  a  conrlusion.  It 
does  not  leave  us  where  it  found  us. 
The  oondttct  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
£ngUsh  press,  the  insane  blindness  of 
even  the  most  noble  of  £nglish  states- 
men, have,  by  this  time,  succeeded  in 
exasperating   thoroughly    the  Xorth. 
From  the  beginning,  the  wish  that  the 
South  might  be  victorious  has  found 
▼ent  in  fll-natured  prophedes  of  dis- 
comfiture to  the  Union  party;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  tliat,  in  times  of 
national     convulsion,    continual  dis- 
couragcment,  or  predictif^ns  of  coming 
failure,  may  well  seem,  to  a  distracted 
people,  to  be  acts  of  distinct  unfriend- 
liness.  We  have  been  neutral  in  word, 
but  not  in  will    The  consequence  i'?, 
that  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  re.il 
danger  of  a  proximate  collision  ^viih 
the  restored  Union.     If  we  havo  to 
fight  &r  Gtoada  we  shall  know  whom 
to  thank   With  this  ^oomy  prospect 
staring  us  in  the  ftce,  we  are  told 
virtujdly,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  that 
we  should  have  followed  more  com- 
pletely the  lead  of  tlie  French  Emperor 
in  the  American,  f^uestion.    To  hate 
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done  so  would  have  been  to  have 
purchased  a  momentary  imauimity  with 
nnoe  at  th«  fearftil  price  of  the  ani- 
mosity of  llie  New,  and  of  the  scorn  of 
the  Old  "World.  While  we  should  have 
for  ever  sacrificed  the  good  will  of 
Amprica,  we  should  have  reaped  but 
little  benefit  on  the  side  of  Jbranca 
To  liaYO  finconiaged  Napoleon  IIL  to 
nke  tbe  blockade  of  the  Sonthem 
eoiB^  on  account  of  ita  many  in-ei^idari- 
ties,  would  have  bucn  in  ronlity  to  tr;ide 
upon  liis  domestic!  difllcultifs.  'lii'-'f  m 
a  cotton  party  as  tliere  is  an  ultra- 
BKmtane  party  in  Fiance.  In  joining, 
haweveXf  in  this  ciy,  we  ate  not  doing 
oar  best  to  assist  the  Emperor.  We 
Hie  only  swcllini:'  his  embarrassments. 

It   is    iii't    an    C'8>8ential    jvirt  of 
his   policy   to   assist   at   the  Iticik- 
up  of  tlie   great  iVmcricon  em[>ire, 
wliidi  hitherto  haa  nsuallv  shown 
a  strong  inclination  to  side  with  the 
French,  eTcn  against  ourselves.  Tiio 
Emperor  lias  spneial   and  exceptional 
n^tsons  for  intcilcrriici.!  at  the  present 
moDieut  which    \ve  iiuve   uoL  The 
tnda  of  France  is  smaller  than  oar 
m,  and  a  oommercial  crisis  in  the 
totton  trade  falls  nio>>t  heavily  upon  a 
manufacturing  popvilation  which  has  few 
resources  except  t])('  mii«crable  one  of 
complaint    It  i&  a  natural  consequence 
€f  the  French  system,  that  when  the 
people  are  oat  of  work  the  Govem- 
meat  is  blamed;  and  the  £BdIttre  of 
cotton  reacts  not  merely  on  the  popu- 
larity but  upon  the  8taV)ility  ut  the 
Executive.    The   present  conflict  be- 
tween the  Federals  and  the  Confederates 
dii&agM  the  French>Ameikan  trade  as 
nnch  as  it  damages  the  trade  between 
America  and  England  j  and  the  dis- 
comfort at  Rouen  and  Mulhausen  lias 
been  fully  as  pjeat  as  in  any  of  oar 
Lancashire  towns.    2vor  is  it  only  the 
import  of  *eotton  that  is  affected  laiy 
the  war.    The  French  silk  trade  is 
subject  to  great  fluctuations  originating 
chietlj  in  the  same  cause.     The  silk 
trade  is  (h^  national  tnido  of  France. 
Silks  to  the  value  of  1 60  million  francs, 
out  of  the  460  millions  exported  from 
that  country,  go  to  America.    On  the 
one  hand  the  French  ailk  trade  has 


been,  for  many  years,  in  a  veTV  cri- 
tical condition.    It  has  never  recovered 
the  worm-disease  of  1853 ;  which,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  assuming,  year 
by  year,  the  most  terrible  proportions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  peeiiliarly  the 
tnule  of  j>oor  men.    rowur-looins  are 
very  little  used ;  it  bcin;,'  impossible, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Lyons  mana- 
factnrersi  to  produce  rich  plain  silks 
in  pacfeistion  except  by  hand.  The 
looms  themselves  are  the  ]^roperty  of 
poor  owners  :  hi'I,  as  ]kiiu1-1oi*iiis  weave 
much  more  Mouiy  than  power-looms, 
a  larger  number  of  workmen  are  kept 
in  pretty  constant  employ  than,  at 
first  sight,  would  seem  reos(mable,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  result  produced. 
Wliilo  the  weaving'  is  carried  on  bv 
home   hand-looms    belonging    to  the 
poorer  classes,  tlie  silk-growing,  too,  is 
chiefly  in  the  handa  of  peasants.  A 
Teiy  large  and  needy  class  are,  tliere-  • 
fore,  dependent  entirely  upon  tlio  trade. 
Though    there    has    been   morn  ac- 
tivity  this   .-]iiing  in    the  Lyoiuiais 
than  could  be  looked  for,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  next  silk  crop  are  said 
to  he  anfavourablo.    The  Enii>eror  is 
therefore  keenly  interested  in  a  sjicedy 
termination  of  the  Trauf^atlantic  contest. 
But  he  is  by  no  inomis  interest(Ml,  as 
much  ua  Air.  liisraeli  supposes,  in  the 
triumph  of  the  South.   His  end  would  ^ 
be  perfectly  answered  by  their  redne- 
tion,  provided  that  the  embers  of  revo- 
lution are  not  permitted  to  sniouMer 
in    the    interior,  aiiJ    to   tUsturb  tho 
cott«m  crop  lor  one  year  more. 

Tho  leader  of  the  Opposition  haa 
fallen  into  the  exzor  of  confounding 
accidents  with  essentials.  FreiK  !i  policy 
<?eems,  for  the  moment,  to  be  in  I'avonr 
of  the  niaiiitenancB  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  disruption  of  the  Union.  In 
reality,  the  phi^e  is  a  passing  one  in 
both  cases.  Exceptional  circumstances 
prevent  France  from  following  her 
natural  bent  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.  Disraeli  5?ei7e>  on  tho  superficial 
exception'?  and  forgets  the  great  truth, 
that  tho  foreign  policy  of  France,  as  a 
whole^  in  spite  of  many  shortcomings, 
is  not  reactionary,  hut  liberal  from  &nBt 
to  last 
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With  such  a  policy,  how  can  those 
sympathize  who  are  wedded  to  the 
tieatics,  the  constitutioDs  and  the  diplo- 
macy of  tile  past  genamtiont  Ano^er 
Italian  war,  a  contingency  whicb, 
thougli  reinoto,  is  not  impossible,  would 
briug  the  Conservatives  to  the  same 
jxjlitical  confusion  as  tliat  wliirh  over- 
took thum  tluee  years  ago.  Would 
they  fling  Austria  or  Venice  this  time 
to  the  winds  ?  Wou]<I  ihvy  eaponso 
the  cause  of  Victor  Kuiaiiuel  or  of 
Antonelli  ?  It  is  evident  wliich  they 
must  do,  if  tliey  arc  to  li©  led  l»y  tin- 
counsels  of  their  chieik.  Nor  is  the 
Italian  qaeation  the  sole  qneation  that 
may  pat  them  to  a  cruel  choice.  It  is  a 
crucial  test  of  their  real  jwlitical  tenden- 
(!ios,  hut  it  does  not  exliuust  the  book  of 
future  cliin'  t'.-^.  On  all  great  occasions, 
is  it  too  luuoh  to  pr-ophesy  that  they 
will  be  found  in  the  opposite  camp 
to  Cieaarl  They  will  foment»  though 
they  may  not  have  the  courage  to  join, 
anti-Frcn«  ]i  allianees.  Tliey  will  believe 
and  act  a-^  if  national  honour  consisted 
iu  upholding  the  pivjtiilict^s  of  old 
times.  They  will  bo  fiieuds  with  the 
crowned  heads  and  not  with  the  na- 
tionalitit  s;  with  the  priests  and  not 
witli  the  people.  They  will  again  (as 
they  have  done  before)  allow  Europe  to 
drift  into  war  for  tin?  want  of  a  bold 
declaration  tliat  Britain  on  the  &ido 
of  justice  and  of  right.  They  will 
paralyze  the  sword  of  nations  \\'hom 
miaaionary  genius  is  more  fervid  than 
our  own.  In  tlie  E;ist,  they  will  adhere 
to  that  Uiiserablo  policy  of  obstruction 
which  considers  British  intere»td  in 
the  Adriatic  a  aufficient  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  natural  decay  of 
barbarism,  and,  so  to  speak,  for  fighting 
against  (I (id.  T?y  way  of  rendering 
their  foreign  j)osition  m-Mo  untenable, 
they  will  at  once  insist  upon  maintuiu- 
mg  an  invidious  attitude  on  the  sea- 
b<Mird  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  refuse  to 
accept  the  wise  change.-;  in  international 
law,  M  }iich  would  render  that  invidious  , 
attitutle  unnecessary.  They  will  close 
their  eyes  to  all  tbe  comm'-rcitd  ad- 
vantages of  increased  good  ieeliug  be- 
tween thia  eountiy  and  the  Continent^ 
and  adhere  to  the  xeserved  and  auapicioua 


tone,  which  has  ended  by  isolating  us 
far  more  from  the  rest  of  Europe  than 
fifty  British  Channels  need  have  done, 
if  we  had  been  wise.  Such,  briefly,  is  tiie 
Tiata  which  a  ConaerrattTe  Government 
opens  before  our  eyes.  Is  this  the 
policy,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  of  Ee- 
treuchmeot }  0  Couseryatiyes !  is  thia 
Peace  ? 

From  such  a  policy,  W6  ahould  ton 
with  relief  even  to  the  alternative 
offered  us  by  men  of  less  education  and 

refln«»uient.     Tlic  programme  of  3Ir. 
Cobd.-n  and  Mr.  Bright  is  not  a  i)o{)ular 
one,  but  it  would  bo  the  wiser  pro- 
granmie  to  accept,  if  the  choice  weie 
limited  to  these.    Under  the  shadow  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  which  this  last 
month  has  been  erected,  the  industry 
of  nations   is   collected  together  far 
the  second  time  in  eleven  years.  Th» 
building  that  so  many  have  come  to  see 
is  bristiing  with  cannons  and  implemeati 
of  war.  Have  the  eleven  years  brought  us 
nothing  but  a  sad  tli.sbeliof  in  the 
I>o8,sibilities   of    general  tranquilhtyl 
Wliat  future  lies  before  us  in  the  next 
eleven  years  to  come  %    We  need  not  go 
£tr  for  an  answer  which  will  be  suffi' 
eient  to  siitisfy  everjlhing  except  an 
idle  curiosity.     A\'o   shall    have  the 
future  tliat  wc  carve  out  for  oun^elvesL 
Britain  will  secure  the  <juiet  of  the 
world  aii  she  shapes  her  own  foreign 
I  /.  ;  y.   In  looking  back  on  the  1^ 
decade,  it  is  not  difficult  to-  aee,  or  to 
fancy  one  can  see,  many  steps,  which, 
had   they   Vtecn    tak^n,    might  have 
averted  the  two  great  .  (Uitiicts  by  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  perit»d  has  been 
broken.    It  is  in  yain  to  cast  the 
Busaian  and  the  Italifai  war  in  the 
teeth  of  philanthropy.   They  are  only 
a  reproach  to  the  sagacity  and  fo  the 
courage  of  British  .«tate.«inen.  Wars 
are  the  result,  partly  of  human  pn>- 
judice  and    passion,  but  mainly  of 
political  indecision  and  nusmanagemeut 
Then,  and  then  only,  when  wc  hare 
exhausted  every  attempt  to  make  our 
foreign  polie}-  a  wi.sc  and  a  teniperate 
one,  shall  wc  have  a  right  to  attribute 
iu  disiistrous  consequences  to  the  lolly 
and  wickedness  of  mankind. 
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LOUISVILLE  TO  CAIRO. 

Ai.r.  railroad  s^-st^'-ms  arc  perplexing  to 
a  stranger  ;  but  the  AiiU'iicaTi  is  about 
the  most.  "VVliat  with  Sute  divij^ious,  and 
impassable  rivers,  and  competing  lines, 
ind  the  enormoua  distances  you  hare 
to  tmyel  over,  it  would  be  hard  to  steer 
(me*8  course  aright  through  the  railroad 
lahyrinth,  even  if  you  liad  available 
time-tables  to  steer  bv.  But  what  makes 
the  matter  worse  is  that  not,  except  at  the 
nilway  stations,  and  veiy  seldom  there, 
em  yoa  find  anj  time-table  at  alL 
Iheie  is  no  levealed  evidence  as  to 
Ampriran  mil  roads,  and  so  you  have  to 
base  your  faith  on  natural  laws,  and  sup- 
port it  by  "  undesigned  coincidences" 
nom  the  reports  of  hotel-keepers  and 
fBlloW'trayellers.  Still,  as  in  other 
iiiatt(>i^,  knowledge  so  deriYed  is  not 
conclusive,  and  yon  may  possibly  sigoe 
fekely. 

I  myself  am  a  cmc  in  point.  On  tlie 
walls  of  my  hotel^  at  Louisviiiu,  there 
was  a  glowing  advertisement,  that  the 
shortest  route  to  Caira^  St  Louis,  Khn- 
Bas,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  by  the 
Ohio  and  Missi'^eippi  and  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  tliat  the  express  train 
started  nightly  at  eight  o'clock-  The 
xeport  was  confirmed  by  collateral  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  bar^keeper ;  and, 
trusting  to  it,  I  started  on  my  road,  under 
tlie  bt'lief  that — barring  accidents — I 
sliouM  bo  carried  to  my  destination  with- 
out unueceo-sary  st<>])j)age.  The  train 
"Was,  in  truth,  an  expieiis>  one ;  and. 


throughout  the  nighty  I  slept  hunmonsly 
in  the  sleeping  cars,  rodced  to  sleep,  not 

unpleasantly,  by  the  swaying  motion  of 
tlie  tniiii  08  wc;  dashed  onwards  tluough 
the  level  country. 

But  joy  in  this  instance  did  not  come 
with  the  morning.  It  is  not  pleasant  at 
any  time  to  he  woke  up  at  5  a.m.  ;  still 
less  to  be  tumbled  out,  chilled,  half- 
awake,  and  out  of  humour,  on  the  plat- 
form of  a  lonely  roadside  junction  ;  and, 
least  of  all,  to  be  then  and  there  in- 
formed that  the  branch  tndn  does  not 
leave  for  fimrteen  hours.  The  fiict  i% 
according  to  the  appropriate  American 
phrase,  "  I  had  not  made  go  vl  con- 
nexions and  the  result  of  my  error, 
was  that  I  had  to  spend  a  livelong  broil- 
ing day  at  Odin  Junction.  In  the 
''Dame  aux  Paries"  of  the  younger 
Dnmas,  there  is  a  long  account  of  how 
the  artist^hero,  in  his  hunt  after  tlio 
pearl-elad  Duchess,  was  detained  tor  some 
awful  ])eri()d  (if  I  renieniber  rightly,  by 
want  of  funds),  at  a  junction  on  the 
plains  of  Gallicia.  The  story  had  well> 
nigh  faded  out  of  my  memory  ;  but,  as  I 
stood  there  shivering  on  the  platform  of 
Odin  city  junction,  the  whole  scene  rose 
to  my  mind,  and  I  recalled  with  dismal 
distinctness  how  the  luckless  Oscar 
loitered  about  that  drear}'  lonely  station, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  read,  nobody 
to  speak  to,  nowhere  to  walk,  nothing 
to  do,  nothing  even  to  wntf-li  fnr,  ex -"i^t 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  trams. 
There  may  seem  no  great  hardship  in 
being  kept  a  day  in  a  strange  place  where. 
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at  leasty  you  can  spend  some  lunm  in 
strolling  about  aiul  raaking  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  it  ;  but  the  fatal  pecu- 
liarity of  iny  case  was  that,  when  you 
liud.  walked  once  up  and  down  the  plat- 
ibrni  yon  literally  Imew  the  whole  coan- 
tiy  as  well  as  if  you  had  li^ed  there  for 
jeaia.  It  is  impossible  to  conceiTo  a 
countr}'"  more  hopelessly,  irredeemably 
flat  and  bare,  and  unbroken.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  stretch,  the  rich  green 
pasture  land  of  Olinoie  etretched  away, 
nnVrokeu  by  a  smgle  tree^  like  the  snv- 
fSue  of  a  ▼art  hilliard  board.  I  beUeve, 
because  T  have  been  toM  so,  that  when 
you  stand  on  the  sea-shore,  you  can  sco 
fifteen  miles  of  sea  ahead ;  if  bo,  from 
the  platform  of  the  station,  which  was 
niaed  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground, 
you  must  have  seen  fifteen  miles  of  plain 
in  any  direction.  In  the  far  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  line  there  rose  a  grey 
belt  of  trees,  where  the  settlers  liad  not 
yet  carried  out  the  clearings  ;  but  this 
mU^  and  the  telegraph  poles,  and  a  score 
or  two  of  scattered  nousei^  were  the  only 
objects  which  rose  above  the  dead  sur- 
face. The  narrow  single  track  of  the 
railroad  seemed  to  be  drawn  out,  like  a 
line  of  wire,  till  it  dwindled  out  of  sight, 
the  two  farthest  points  visible  at  either 
end  being  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
spot  on  which  I  stood;  and,  for  miles  and 
fiiiles  away,  you  could  see  the  railway 
traina  after  they  had  left  the  station. 

In  half  a  dozen  years  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  laige  town  at  Odin  Junction, 
and  already,  as  the  inhabitants  told  me, 
the  city  had  made  a  snrprising  start. 
But,  as  yet,  it  requires  an  American's 
faith  in  tlie  doctrine  of  development  to 
foresee  the  greatness  of  Odin.  At 
present  you  can  number  its  houses  on 
one  hand.  There  is  the  staSioii^  the 
hotel,  one  settlors  house  alongside^  and 
two  shells  of  houses— all  wooden,  by  the 
way — in  the  process  of  building.  Within 
a  walk,  you  sec  about  as  many  more  scat- 
tered over  the  fields.  And  this  is  all. 
The  odd  &ct,  however,  about  this,  as 
about  all  new  Americah  settlements,  ia^ 
that  it  has  not  to  develop  from  a  village 
into  a  town,  but  that  it  starts  into  exis- 
tence as  the  fragment  of  a  town.  So 


here    in   Odin    (why   the  junciiaa 

should  be  named  after  the  Northern 
hero  god,  I  cannot  guess)  there  is  an 
hotel  large  enough  for  a  town  of  a 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  one  com- 
plete settler's  house  is  as  pretty  and 
eomfbrtable  a  cottage  "oni4*'  with  its 
snow-white  walls  and  green  shutters, 
and  neat  out-houses,  ns  yon  would  sec  in 
Cincinnati ;  and  the  two  houses  in  tho 
course  of  building  will  be,  w  hen  iiuished, 
of  a  like  sise  and  look.  The  ground 
is  already  marked  out  for  the  chuicih 
and  school-house,  and  yon  can  see  that 
the  buildings  arc  all  arranged  so  rs 
to  form  the  main  street,  with  the  rail- 
road running  through  it.  When  Uiat  ii 
finished,  there  will  run  out  Walnut  and 
Ohfisnut  Streets  parallel  to  it^  intemeeted 
by  the  numbered  thorougbfjares,  and  tho 
houses  now  built  or  building  will  take 
their  places  naturally  in  Odin  city. 

It  must  not  be  presumed,  however, 
that  the  whole  of  these  reflections  were 
made  upon  the  platform.  Odin  Joae* 
tion,  like  many  other  things  in  America, 
turned  out  better  on  near  inspe(  tioa 
than  at  first  sight  The  hotel,  like  all 
hotels  in  the  Free  States,  was  clean  and 
comfortable,  and,  aa  the  owners  were 
Qennans,  the  cooking  was  wholesome^ 
Somehow  or  other,  the  day  passed  lazily. 
We  breakfasted  at  six,  dined  at  twelve^ 
had  tea  at  ^ix,  and  sujiped  at  eight.  All 
these  were  strong  substantial  meals,  each 
the  counterpart  of  each  other,  and  con- 
sisting of  steaks,  eggs,  liam,  cakes  and 
coflfee.  Our  table  consisted  of  one  cr 
two  travellers,  detained  like  myself  of 
the  railway  officials,  guards,  clerks,  and 
porters,  of  the  workmen  who  wero 
]jutting  up  the  houses  hard  by,  and  of 
the  landlord's  family.  Eating  takes  up 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  digesting  takes 
up  a  good  deal  more^  and  watchmg  the 
new  house-building  was  a  quiet  and  rioi 
laborious  amusement  The  builder  was 
an  Englishman,  who  had  emigrated 
young,  had  been  a  cattle-driver  itt 
Kansas,  had  made  money  there,  set  Qp 
a  store  in  St  Louis  and  fiuled,  and 
now  beginning  life  again  as  an  old  man, 
and  as  a  carpenter.  He  had  never 
touched  a  tool,  he  told  me,  for  twentj 
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years,  and  had  never  learnt  carijonterinc^; 
but  he  had  a  knack  that  wny.  and,  when 
lie  came  to  Illinois,  and  ioujul  there  was 
CO  carpeuter  near  Odin,  he  turued  to 
the  tnde,  and  seemed  saagume  of  build* 
ing  most  of  the  city.  He  had  orden, 
he  said,  already  for  twelve  houses  on 
hand.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  in  Odin 
"were  Germans,  and  preferred  tiilkinf^ 
German  to  me,  when  they  found  I 
mdentood  ft;  bat  tihe  ehOdfen  talked 
Engliah,  and  bardljr  nndentood  their 
mother-tODgoe. 

Tliero  Wiis  one  heanty,  and  one  beauty 
only,  about  the  scenery.  On  that  tiat 
pasturo  prairie  land,  and  beneath  that 
burning  sun,  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
peering  donde  swept  to  and  fro  in 
deep  dark  masses.  In  our  hilly,  irooded, 
hedge-divided  countrj*,  you  cannot  see  a 
cloud's  shadow  thrown  in  its  full  gloiy, 
as  ynu  rf  )ii]  I  herp,  hour  by  boor. 

Watclimg  them  pa^  lazily,  I  specu- 
kted  on  a  thought  that  has  often  etossed 
my  mind  of  lat^  What  must  be  the  effect 
en  a  nataon^s  character  of  being  bom 
and  reared  and  bred  in  i  r-ountry  like 
thii,  where  there  is  nothing:  (rnmd  about 
its  scenery  ;  where,  even  such  beauty  as 
there  is,  is  so  protracted  and  extended, 
fhatit  beoomesmonotonous  by  repetition  f 
Om  effect  it  has  had  alieady,and,  I  think, 
iiKviUihly.  The  one  •'grand"  thing 
about  American  scen^^rv  is  its  vastnes^  t 
and  80,  to  the  Amerurm  mind,  mere 
size,  simple  greatness,  hdn  an  attraction 
ve  in  the  Old  Worid  can  hardly  realise. 
There  is  mueh  that  is  ludicrous  about 
the  expression  of  this  feeling,  and 
English  critics  have  t;iken  hold  freely 
of  it5«  ludicrous  side  ;  but  1  am  not  sura 
that  there  is  not  also  something  grand 
about  it  When  a  settler  here  boasted 
to  me  of  the  Aiture  greatness  of  Odin, 
the  boast  struck  me  at  first  as  absurd; 
but  I  thought  afterwards  that  it  was 
thig  belief  and  pride  in  future  great- 
n*  ss  wliich  had  Bettled  and  civilized  tho 
Hew  world  whereon  I  trod.  And  so  the 
day  passed  by,  and  night  *  came  on, 
almost  at  onc^  as  it  does  in  these 
ioutbem  eonntcies,  after  the  sun's  set* 
tinpr. 

A  long  nig^t  again,  and  then  another 


early  waking,  this  time  not  on  a  platform, 
but  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp.  Some 
eight  miles  above  Cairo  the  whole 
country  was  under  water,  and  the  lino 
was  flooded.  Howerer,  alongside  the  em* 
bankment,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  stand* 
ing  knee-deep  in  water,  there  was  a  flat 
platform-shaped  barg<*,  with  a  steam 
engine  in  the  middle,  wliicli,  in  some 
mysterious  way— I  am  not  engineer 
enough  to  explain — propelled  the  rafl^ 
toT  it  was  nothing  elseb  We  were  a 
long  time  getting  off,  for  the  train  was 
loaded  with  me<lical  stores  on  their  road 
t<i  (  "orinth,  in  expectation  of  a  b:ittle. 
It  was  hard  work  getting  the  iinu  i. Mj 
cases  down  the  steep  cmbaiikmcni ;  aud 
harder  stil),  dragging  on  board  the 
coffins,  of  which  there  were  numhen^ 
sent  by  friends  far  away,  to  receive  tho 
remains  of  soldiers  who  had  dif  i  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  Whatever  ni  iv  ]»o 
the  faults  of  Americans,  they  work  hard 
when  they  are  about  it ;  and  in  course  of 
time  the  laft  was  loaded  tiU  it  sank 
flush  with  the  water's  edge.  Fortunately, 
the  water  was  not  deep  ;  and,  moreover, 
I  have  impressed  upon  myself  the 
advice  which  an  American  friend  gave 
me,  when  I  set  out  on  my  journey,  that 
the  one  thing  needM  in  AmericwL 
tiayeUing  is  implicit  fiuth.- 

I  presume  that  in  ordinary  times  a 
road  runs  throngli  the  forest  over  whose 
track  we  sailed.  At  any  rate  we  fol- 
lowed an  opening  tftrough  the  trees. 
Our  raft,  wMch  was  about  as  unwieldy 
in  steering  as  the  Momiar  (judging 
from  what  I  saw  of  that  much-vaunted 
mimclf),  had  n  way  of  jamming  licrself 
in  between  trunks  of  trees,  and  then 
had  to  be  strained  round  by  ropes  back 
into  the  current  At  other  times  she 
got  aground,  and  had  to  be  punted  off 
with  poles ;  and,  when  she  was  clear 
afloat,  she  would  nin  foul  of  iloating 
trunk'?  of  trees,  and  Hwing  round  the 
way  she  want^'d  not  to  go.  nap[)ily 
the  current  was  so  rapid  that  it  carried 
US  over  every  difllculty  ;  and,  somehow 
or  other,  dodging  our  heads  constantly 
as  we  passed  under  the  overhanging 
branches,  we  made  way  slowly.  It  wna 
a  pretty  scene  enough  in  the  bright 
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fresh  morning,  "whsB  the  leaves  wore  the 
first  green  tint  of  spring,  and  the  sha- 
dows of  the  great  trees  were  reflected 
in  the  water  beneaHh  the  t^yn  of  the 
nsingsiiD.  80  winding  our  way  tliiOQgih 
the  forest  swamp,  we  came  out  on  the 
Ohio  river,  find  there  shipped  otir!?elves 
and  our  freight  on  board  a  steamer 
wliicli  boni  us  Jo%\n  the  rapid  river  to 
where  iu  waters  join  the  Mississippi,  at 
tiie  city  of  Caiia 

Hiero  are  some  places  in  world 
which  when  you  get  to,  your  first 
thought  is,  How  shall  T  got  fiwav  again  1 
and  of  these  Cairo  is  one,  Tliere  is  a 
Vaiikee  legend  that,  when  the  universe 
was  allott^  oat  between  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell,  there  was  one  allotmeat  in« 
tended  far  the  third  department^  and 
crowded  hj  mistake  into  the  second, 
and  that  to  this  topoj^n^phical  error 
Cairo  owes  its  terrestrial  existence. 
The  inhabitants  boast  with  a  sort  of 
xeckless  despair  that  Cairo  is  also  the 
<niginal  of  the  valley  of  Eden,  in  which 
th-  firm  of  Chuzzlewit  <fe  Co.  pitched 
their  location  ;  and  a  low  hut  is  pointed 
out,  which  Dickens  is  said  to  liave  liad 
lit  iii;>  mind  when  he  described  the 
dwelling  where  Mark  Tapley  immor- 
talized himselC  The  description  of  the 
Chuzzlewit  journey  dovm  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  utterly  inconsistent  with  this 
hypolheiiis;  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  deprive  my  Cairo  informant 
of  ^e  one  plessailt  leminisGence  which 
the  city  Gonld  afford.  The  MissisBippi 
and  the  Ohio  meet  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  on  the  low,  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  divides  the  two,  stands  Cairo. 
The  whole  town  ia  below  the  level  of 
the  river,  and  would  be  habitually 
nnder  water  were  it  not  for  the  high 
dykes  which  bar  out  the  floods.  As  it 
is,  Cairo  is  more  or  less  flooded  every 
year ;  and,  when  T  was  there,  the  whole 
town  was  under  water,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  higli  jetty  which  runs  along 
the  Ohio.  On  this  jetty — ^the  one  great 
street  of  the  town — ^the  railroad  runs ; 
and  fronting  the  railroad  are  the  hotels 
and  stores,  and  steanil)oat  offices.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  jetty  stretches  a 
town  of  low  wooden  houses,  standing, 


when  I  saw  them,  in  a  lake  of  sluggisb 
wat^^r.    Any  thing  more  dismal  than 
the  prospect  &om  my  windows,  out  of 
whidi  I  kolrad  over  the  whole  towi^ 
can  hatdly  be  oonoeived.  The  hoit 
was  as  great  as  that  of  the  hottest  of 
the  dog-days  with  ns,  and  the  nir 
laden  with  a  sort  of  sultry  vapour  we 
hai'dly  know  of  in  England.    A  low 
mist  hung  over  the  vast  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio^  and  stole 
away  over  the  long  unbroken  line  of 
forests  which  covered  their  fruitless 
banks.    The  sim  burnt  down  fiercely 
on  the  shadeless  wooden  city ;  and, 
whenever  there  came  a  pufl^  of  air,  it 
raised  ekmds  of  dnst  fiom  the  drf 
monnds  of  poroos  earth  of  which  the 
jetty  is  formed.     The  waters  weie 
sinking  in  the  lagoon,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants paddled  languidly  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  from  house  to  house,  looking  to 
see  what  damage  had  been  dona  A 
dose  &tid  smell  rose  from  the  Bluggidi 
pools  of  water,  afid  fever  seemed  writtei. 
evcrpvhere.   Along  the  jetty  alone  there- 
were  signs  of  life,  and  even  tliat  life 
was  dismal.    Long  trains  of  empty  lug- 
gage-vans  were  drawn  up  on  the  rails, 
in  which  the  poorer  aettleis  had  taken 
refuge  when  tiiey  were  driven  out  of 
their  dwellings  by  the  flood ;  and  in 
ihoao   wretched    resting-places  whole 
f  lit  11  lies  of  women  and  children  were 
huddled  together  miserably.    The  great 
river  steamboato  were  coming  up  000* 
sfcantly  from  the  camp  at  Corinth, 
bringing  cargo-loads  of  wounded  and 
sick  and  disabled  soldiers,  who  lay  for 
hours  along  the  jetty,  waiting  for  the 
means  of  transport  northwards.  There 
were  piles,  too,  of  coffins — ^not  empty 
ones,  bnt  with  the  dead  men's  names 
inscribed  on  them — left  standing  in  firont 
of  the  railway  offices.   The  smoke  of  tlic 
great  steamboat-chimneys  hung  hke  a 
pall  over  the  town  ;  and  all  dnv  nnd  all 
night  long  you  heaixl  the  riu^iiiii  of 
their  hells,  and  the  whistling  of  their 
steam,  as  they  came  in  and  out  The 
inhabitants  were  obviously  too  dispirited 
to  do  what  little  they  could  have  done 
to  remedy  the  unhealthiness  of  theu 
towiL   Masses  of  putrid  ofiiil,  decayed 
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%oii«s  and  dead  dogs,  ky  witikiii  eye- 
sight (not  to  alludu  to  their  proximity 

to  the  nasal  organ)  of  the  best  dwellings 
of  the  city.  The  people  in  the  street 
seemed  to  loaf  about  lisLlesiily,  and  the 
yeiy  shopmen,  most  of  whom  were 
Geman  Jews,  had  baraly  energy  enough 
to  sell  theb  gooda  And  in  all  Cairo 
there  was  not  a  newspaper  printed — a 
feet  wliich  in  an  American  city  speaks 
Tolnmes  for  the  moral,  as  well  as  phy- 
sical, prostration  of  the  inhubiUmta. 
The  troth  is,  that  Calio  is  a  depdt  for 
transhipping  goods  and  passengers  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio^  the  Mississippi, 
an<l  the  groat  Illinois  central  railroad. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  here,  and 
therefore  people  are  always  found  to 
oome  and  settle  at  Cairo  for  a  time ; 
but  the  time»  either  by  eholoe  or  stem 
necessity,  is  always  a  very  short  onsk 
At  first  the  wounded  soldiers  from  the 
army  before  Corinth  were  sent  tip  hero  ; 
but  the  mortality  amongst  them  was 
found  to  be  so  great  that  the  hospitals 
were  dosed,  and  the  siek  shipped  up 
the  river  to  LoaisvilU  and  St  Loms,nT 
ftway  as  they  axe  from  the  scene  of 
action. 

Bicnni  ciTT. 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  go  on, 
ftom  Cairo,  to  the  camp  of  the  Western 
army,  and  the  battle-field  of  Pittsburgh 
Landinj^.  Shortly,  however,  before  my 
arrival  I  found  that  very  stringent  orders 
lad  been  issued  by  General  Halleck 
i^gamst  allowing  eivilians  to  visit  the 
anny ;  and  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  paas 
voulfl  have  necessitated  a  reference  to 
head  f[uarter8,  and  consequently  a  delay 
of  many  days  at  (.'airo.  There  was  acnio 
in  the  bare  idea,  and  so,  unwiiliugly,  1 
turned  my  steps  northwaxds  to  the  Free 
StatsB  of  the  West  A  long  day,  and  a 
longer  night  ^counting  time  by  sensation, 
fm<\  not  by  noii'-'^y  brought  me  to  the 
ehores  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  had  tra- 
vel led,  straight  almost  as  the  crow  would 
%,  from  the  aonth  to  the  north  the 
^te  of  Illinois,  along  the  line  of  whidi 
General  M'Clellan  was  President,  not 
long  ego^  with  leas  satisfiwtion  to  the 
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unfortunate  shareholders  than,  I  trus^ 
he  will  afford  ultimately  to  the  American 

people.  One  day'.s  scenery  on  a  Western 
railroad  is  the  countcrpait  of  another. 
A  track  of  forest,  a  viist  space  of  open 
prairie  land,  a  marshy  lagoon,  a  brood 
river,  a  cluster  of  wooden  houses,  called 
a  city,  and  an  endless  series  of  fertile 
fields,  surrounded  with  snake  fences— 
these  arc  the  elements  of  the  scenery 
through  which  you  pass.  Arrange  the 
picture,  day  by  day,  in  differeiit  order — 

fill  it  up  with  hsvds  of  cattle^  teams 
drawn  by  oxen,  long  stretches  of  tough, 
unmade  roads,  and  scattered  homesteads 
— dot,  here  and  there,  at  long  intervals,  a 
fine  stone  mansion,  a  hotel,  or  seminary, 
or  charit:iV)lo  asylum — ^throw  over  all  a 
clear,  bright  sky  and  a  gorgeous  sunlight 
— and  yon  will  have  before  you  the 
journey  I  took  to-day,  or  yestcvday,  or 
which  I  am  going  to  take  to-morrow. 
So,  too,  day  after  day,  the  comjiany  you 
meet  with  in  the  cars,  and  the  incidents 
of  your  journey,  are  inevitably  the  same. 
You  take  your  seat  in  a  long  open  car, 
about  the  length  of  two  Englkh  railroad 
carriages  fastened  together  and  with  all 
their  compartments  knocked  down.  The 
scats  are  comfortiiblo  enough,  except 
that  it  is  Wearisome  having  no  back 
high  enough  to  lean  your  head  upon ; 
and — what  is  a  reel  luxury  in  a  long 
journey— you  can  walk  up  and  down  in 
the  broad  passage  between  the  seats. 
Every  half- hour  or  so,  a  boy  passes 
through  the  car  with  a  can  of  iced  water, 
from  which  you  can  have  a  drink  for 
nothing;  while  at  other  times  he  brings 
apples,  oranges,  and  toffee  for  ssle,  toga* 
ther  with  a  bundle  of  papers  and  maga- 
zines. It  is  an  odd  "  trait,"  by  the  way, 
of  national  character,  that,  if  the  sale  of 
his  books  is  Hat,  the  newsboy  will  come 
and  lay  down  a  copy  of  his  magazines  or 
illustrated  papers  alongside  of  every  pas- 
senger in  the  cars,  and  leave  it  with  him 
for  half  an  hour  or  more.  You  may  read 
it  meanwhile  ;  and,  if  you  return  it  to 
the  boy,  on  his  coming  round  again,  he 
will  thank  you  all  the  same.  Host  of 
the  passengers,  of  course,  rati  m  their 
copies ;  but,  every  now  and  then,  some 
onc^  who  had  iu>  intention  oi  puichastng 
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beforehand,  "hecomcj?  intcrcsleJ  in  a  story 
he  has  taken  up,  and  buys  the  maga- 
zine. There  is  uothuig  to  hinder  any 
one  from  appropriating  the  book  without 
paying  for  it;  but  in.thia^  as  in  other 
■null  matfcen^  it  is  the  habit  to  lepoae 
great  confidence  in  the  average  honesty 
of  the  public,  and  that  confidence  is 
rarely  found  to  liavc  been  miiiplaced. 
Three  times  a  day,  you  are  summoned, 
at  soma  loadaide  atation,  by  sound  of 
gong,  to  a  meal,  which  is  cdled  bfQak- 
fiwt,  dinnc  r,  or  supper,  aooordiog  to  the 
hour,  but  which  is  the  same  ever}'^vherc, 
and  at  all  times.  You  eat  plentilully  of 
beefsteaks,  ham,  poached  eggs,  pastry 
"without  end,  and  cakes ;  drink  milk,  or 
iea,  or  watco^never  beer  or  any  spi- 
lituoua  liquor ;  and  then  take  your  seat 
again,  and  sleep,  or  talk,  or  read,  till  the 
next  feeding- time  arrives.  At  the  inter- 
mediate stations,  you  only  stop  for  a  few 
fiecoudd.  Tlie  moment,  ahnost,  the  train 
has  stopped,  you  hear  the  etuidard  cij 
of  All  on  board ! "  and  then  the  train 
is  again  in  motion.  Indeed,  all  the 
arrangements  for  taking  tickets,  lettinjj 
passengers  in  and  out,  and  fur  loading 
and  unloading  luggage,  are  more  simple 
and  m6re  perfect  than  those  in  use  on 
any  of  our  European  lailroada;  all  of 
them  being  based  very  much  on  the 
aasuniplion  that,  as  a  rule,  the  passengers 
don*t  mean  to  cheat  the  conduelors,  and 
the  conductors  don't  mean  to  cheat  the 
company. 

ETofy  troveller  in  eveiy  foreign 
•countty  must  have  remarked  how  very 
like  at  first  everybody  you  met  was  to 

everybotly  else;  but  in  America  this 
sensation  wears  off  less  rai)idly  than  in 
pther  lands.  Especially  in  tlie  West, 
this  unifoimity  in  the  dress  and  ap- 
.peazance  of  your  fellow-passengers  ia 
•wonderfully  striking.  If  you  took  a 
railway-train  in  England,  entirely  filled 
with  second-class  jia^scngers — inerejised 
largely  the  proportion  of  commercial 
.travellera,  and  of  that  class  we  heai'  so 
snuch  of  and  see  so  little  of  at  homs^ 
the  "intelligent  mechanic" — utterly  eli- 
minated anybody  who  looked  poor, 
according  to  our  English  idea  of  ])overty, 
and  added  an  unusual  nuinbc^  oi^  pretty 
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■young  girls  and  faded  Tromen — you 
would  form  an  average  car's  company  in 
America.  1  don't  mean  to  say — fur  trom 
it — that  you  never  meet  people  in  thecara 
here  who  might  ride  in  our  English  lint 
and  third  dassee ;  but  there  are  certain 
classes  whom  you  never  meet,  or  think 
of  meeting  at  home,  excf'j>t  in  n  first  or 
in  a  third-class  carriage,  uml  t  '  llu-so 
classes,  there  is  nothing  cont-s]>oudmg 
to  be  found  in  the  living  freight  of  an 
American  car.  There  ia  not  much  oos^ 
lazaation;  the  carriages  are  too^oisy* 
and  there  is  too  little  privacy  for  confi- 
dential communiuitioii^.  Wliat  talk 
there  is,  is  all  about  the  war,  or  politics, 
or  on  the  local  trade.  Everybody, 
however,  is  quiet^  well*behaYed,and  dvU, 
almost  without  exception  ;  and  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  that  offensive  selfsh- 
ness  so  often  ditsplayed  amongst  English 
railway  travellei-s,  in  the  ntteini)t  to 
make  oneself  comiortable  at  iiio  expense 
of  evexybody  else's  diaoomfort  The 
common  poUteneas  too^  shown  to  womeiv 
ia  veiy  remarkable.  It  was  pleasing  to 
me,  also,  to  observe  how  kindly  the 
wounded  soldiei-s,  of  whom  we  took  up 
and  put  down  numbers  during  our 
journey,  were  helped  about^  and  looked 
after,  by  their  fellow-tmvellera,  and  hew 
eagerly  the  story  of  their  battles  m 
listened  to  by  the  knot  of  passengers 
collected  round  them,  lliere  was  an  old 
man,  seated  in  front  of  me,  who  hud 
just  been  down  to  fcJhiloh  to  fetch  hooiS 
his  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen  or  so*  who 
had  fallen  sick  after  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh. I  shall  never  forget  the  pride 
with  wliich  the  old  man  listened  to  his 
son's  story  over  and  over  (iguin,  and 
how,  as  new  passengers  came  in,  he  kept 
suggesting  anecdotes  to  the  boy,  which 
he  wished  the  new  eomem  not  to  Ics* 
the  hearing  of. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  been  a  long  time 
getting  to  Ixacine  city.  Very  few  ol  ii»y 
readers  wiii  probably  be  aware  that  there 
is  sueh  a  city  as  liacine  in  the  wcffldf 
still  leas  where  it  is  placed.  Itmustbe 
a  map  of  jiretty  recent  date  to  have  the 
name  inscribed  on  it  It  will  be  suffi- 
cieut,  however,  to  say,  that  it  is  on  th^ 
western,  shore  o{  Lake  Michigan,  sixty 
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nules  north  of  Chicago  city;  and,  if  the 
reader  does  not  know  where  the  lake 
and  the  city  are,  he  can  find  them  by 
lookiiig  llieie  is  nothing  remarkable 
■boat  Bacine,  or  worUiy  of  description ; 
and  it  X8  for  that  very  reason — pardon 
the  paradox — I  wish  to  describe  it 
Years  ago,  there  was  a  man  who  invented 
a  machine  wliich  turned  out  hexameters, 
(real  Latin  ones,  not  nondescript  ones 
ii  the  Clough  or  Longfellow  CMt^ 
Oieie  WIS  no  meaning  in  them,  bi^ 
tiie  woxds  placed  in  the  machine  were 
«A  nrrrni^'od,  that,  in  whatt'ver  ordt-r  they 
happened  to  turn  out,  tliey  placed  them- 
selves in  hcxametet-ii.  Is'^ow.  if  you  had 
iranted  to  give  a  specimen  of  a  machino- 
aade  hesamoter,  yon  would  aot  have 
locked  oat  a  line  in  which,  by  some 
stnn^  chance,  there  was  a  faint  glim- 
nioring  of  sense  or  })oetry,  hut  one  with 
tiiB  true  ordinary  meaningless  monotony. 
JSoWf  all  Western  citi(i6  seem  to  liave 
been  turned  out  by  a  city-making 
machine,  wainnted  to  produce  a  city  of 
any  sise  at  the  shortest  notice;  and, 
therefore,  in  describing  the  cities  of  the 
West,  any  average  one  will  stand  for 
all — the  more  average  a  one  the  better, 
^vate  oinnmiitanoeSk  moreover,  caused 
ne  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Sacine,  and, 
indeed,  made  my  stay  so  pleasant  there 
that  I  shall  always  think  gratefully  of 
the  dull  little  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  inland  sea. 

Kacine  stands  upon  the  "  Itoot"  river. 
Whether  the  town  is  named  by  tians- 
lation  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from 
the  town,  is  a  moot  point  on  which  the 
historians  of  the  place  are  divided. 
S<jiue  jit-r-^ons  STigL'rst  that  the  con- 
livxiun  between  the  names  of  Uie  town 
and  river  is  pniely  accidental,  and  that 
the  city  was  named  after  the  French 
tragedian.  It  may  well  bo  sa  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  cccentncitics  of 
Anu'riean  noiuL'nclatrr»  ;  and  ihere  pro- 
bably are  a  dozen  tuvviii»  in  the  United 
Slates  named  after  Bacine,  and  Eousseau, 
and  Comeille.  Whatever  doubt  there 
nay  be  :iT>out  the  reasons  to  which  the 
name  of  llacine  is  due,  there  is  no  tradi- 
tional uncertainty  ahout  its  birth  and 
origin.    There  arc  men  of  middle  age. 


now  living  in  Hacine,  wlm  have  lived 
through  the  whole  lif  •  ol  the  city,  and 
"who  yet  came  here  a.s  full-grown  men. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  General 
Jadnon,  as  Preeiden^  suppressed  the 
State  Bank  of  the  Union,  hundreds 
of  new  banks  sprang  into  ejcistence,  and 
flooded  the  country'  with  an  extemporized 
currency.  Then  followed  a  i)oriod  of 
wild  speculation,  chiefly  in  the  lands  of 
the  17orth-westem  territories.  Steam* 
boats  were  then  first  coming  into  full 
use,  and  through  the  chain  of  the  great 
lakes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants, fn)m  the  Ea^iteni  States,  were 
carried  by  steamboats  to  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Th»  banks 
fidied]  there  was  aoommeidal  crisia;  the 
speculatoi^  were  mined;  but  the  emi- 
grants reinaineil.  The  prairie  land  was 
fertile  iVA<\  required  no  cU-aring ;  the 
Indians  were  lew  and  peaceable;  and 
communication  with  the  civilized  world 
was  cheap  and  expeditious.  In  a  few 
years  the  country  was  oolonizad  &r  and 
wide,  and  towns  sprang  up  on  every 
side.  It  was  then  that  ?»fihv;uil\e*',  and 
Chicago,   and   liacine   were  luuuded. 

Veni,  'v^di,  a^dihcavi,"  should  be  the 
motto  of  Western  settierdom,  so  rapid 
is  the  growth  of  cities  in  the  West 
From  Homo  cause  or  other,  of  the  three 
sister  cities,  I^cine  has  been  the  least 
pro3])erou8.  Chicago  has  gone  a-liead 
6o  fast,  that  Bacine  ha»  been  altogether 
distanced  in  the  race,  and  bears  the 
-reputation  in  the  West  of  a  sleepy 
humdrum  place.  To  an  Englishman, 
however,  its  quarter  of  a  century's 
growth  Bhows  wonderful  enough. 

Along  the  .'^liorcs  of  the  lake  there 
stretchcB  a  low  steep  sand}  ciiU,  and 
upon  its  summit  stands  the  city  of 
Bacine.  Looking  out  on  the  great  lake, 
there  is  little  at  first  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  not  standing  on  the  shore  of 
the  oct'an.  There  is  no  tmco  of  tide, 
and  the  air  brings  with  it  no  savour  of 
the  salt  sea ;  but  Hha  hwiaon  on  every 
side  is  bounded  by  water  alone.  Great 
ships  with  snow-white  sails  may  be  seen 
passing  into  the  far  distance;  and,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  lake,  the  waves 
roll  in  upon  the  coast  with  a  deep  roar 
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driveu  across  the  oceun.  Tlic  Koot 
river,  with  its  dock  aud  warehoused,  uud 
mshooners  and  awing  bridges,  has  a  aeap 
port  air  aboat  %  which,  if  not  the  real 
marine  article,  is  a  wonderful  imitation, 
of  it.  Along  the  hrow  of  the  cliff  runs 
the  Main  Street  of  Racine  ;  anri,  as  usual, 
a  sericii  uf  streets,  paiullul  with,  and  at 
right  angles  to  M^un  Street,  completes 
t£  town.  The  whole  place  looks  veiy 
new — newer  fast  than  it  should  be,  after 
some  six-and-twenty  years  of  existence. 
Houses  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
short-hvcd.  As  fast  as  a  seilli  r  niakes 
money,  he  pulls  down  hia  house  and 
builds  np  a  new  one.  All  Western  cities 
hold  to  the  earth  by  an  eaaUy  snapped 
cable.  If  a  householder  gets  tired  of 
liis  ]X)sition,  he  puts  hi?  house  on  wheels 
and  decamps  to  another  (quarter.  The 
lake  has  of  late  made  inroads  on  the 
elifib  of  Badne,  and,  when  I  was  there, 
many  of  the  residents  on  the  cliff  were 
moving  their  houses  bodily  to  a  sjifer 
locality.  What  with  fre<|\ieut  fires,  and 
the  passion  for  house-building,  there  are 
probably  few  houses  in  Racijie  which 
remain  such  as  they  were  when  they 
were  first  bnilt;  and  Ihe  settlers  are 
now  far  older  than  their  houses.  So 
the  Main  Street  of  Racine  is  one  of  the 
most  stragglinjT  and  irreg;iilar  of  streets. 
Every  now  and  then  tliere  is  a  block  of 
olUce  buildings,  which  would  not  bo 
oat  of  place  in  Broadway  or  in  Cannon* 
street ;  next  door,  there  is  a  phoU^graphie 
establishment,  consisting  of  a  moveable 
wooden  hut;  then,  in  the  aristocratic 
extension  of  Main  Street,  a  sort  of  sub- 
urban avenue,  there  ia  every  style  and 
grade  of  building.  The  favourite  order 
architecture  is  a  kind  of  miniature 
model  of  the  "Madi'leine,"  at  Paris,  in 
wood.  Even  the  office  where  the  local 
dentist  tortures  his  patients  is  entered 
beneath  a  Corinthian  })ortito,  sniiported 
by  fluted  wooden  pillai^  of  six  ieel  in 
height  But  amidst  these  wooden 
dwellings^  each  standing  in  its  own 
garden,  there  are  to  be  found  stone 
mansions,  siicli  as  you  mip^ht  see  in 
Palace  Gardens,  or  in  the  inure  aristo- 
cratic terraces  of  Upper  Wcstbouruia. 


Then  there  is  a  public  square,  a  ]>ark,  a 
court-house,  and  a  dn;/(»n  churches  and 
chapels,  and  meetmg-iioiises  of  every 
denomination.  The  town  ia  rather  at  a 
stand-still  at  preeenti  in  the  matter  of 
internal  improvements^  as,  by  different 
jobs  and  speculations,  the  corporation 
has  ectntrived  to  run  its«U"  aTK)ut  80,000/. 
into  debt  The  streetdamps,  therefore, 
are  not  lit,  though  there  ia  a  gas  factory 
in  the  town;  and  the  roads  are  left 
pretty  much  as  Nature  made  theoL 
However,  better  times  are  expected  for 
Racine.  In  a  few  weeks  a  line  will  be 
opened  coiiiieeting  it  directly  with  the 
Mississippi ;  and  then  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  compete  sncoessfoHy  in  the  grain 
trade  with  its  rival  Milwaukee,  and  thst 
the  harbour,  on  which  12,000/.  have  been 
expended  by  tlie  town,  may  become  the 
great  port  for  the  l^ast^rn  tradf*. 

It  is  curious,  as  you  stroU  about  tha 
streets  of  Radne — or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  other  small  Western  town — to 
notice  the  points  of  difference  between 
it  and  an  English  county  town.  The 
diil'erences  are  not  very  marked  ones. 
You  never  see  in  England  a  high  street 
like  the  Main  Street  of  Racine ;  but  esch 
single  house  might  stand  in  an  Engluh 
street  without  exciting  notice.  There 
are  some  slight  features,  however,  about 
the  town  which  would  tell  you  at  once 
you  were  out  of  KnL,dand.    The  fo»jt|'atli 
is  made  of  piaiiks.    ihe  laruiei-s'  carts, 
with  which  the  street  is  filled,  are.yeiy 
skeletons  of  carts,  consisting  of  an  iron 
framework,  supported  by  high  narrow 
w^heels,  on  which  a  small  box  is  swung, 
barely  large  enough  for  the  driver  to  sit 
upon.  Big  names  are  in  fashion  for  deoi^- 
nating  everything.  The  inns  are*  Houses 
or  'Halls';  the  butcber^s  is  the  *  Heat 
Market ' ;  the  dentist  calls  himself  a 
dental  operator ;  the  shops  are  *  Stores, 
'Marts,'    or   'Emporiums*;   and  the 
public-liouseii  aie  '  Homes,'  *  Arcades, 
'  JLvchanges,'  or  *  Saloons.'     There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  corrci>ponding  to  the 
old-fiubioned  English  public- house.  The 
bar-rooms,  of  which  there  is  a  hT%o 
supply,    fire   externally   like  conunon 
8ho]>8,  except  that  the  door  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  screen,  so  that  the  drinkflf 
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»  not  expofled  to  the  gaze  of  Uie  paaMn 
in  the  street    Here,  by  the  way,  as 

elsewhere  in  the  States,  you  never  see  a 
womaQ  even  in  the  poorest  of  bar-rooms. 
The  shops  themselves  are  about  as  good, 
or  as  poor,  as  jou  would  find  in  a  town 
of  the  like  sue  (Radne  has  1 3,000  inha- 
bitants) at  home.  What  is  UD-English 
about  them  is  the  number  of  (Jerman 
labels  and  German  advertisements  ex- 
hibited in  the  shop-fronts. 

The  aiuuseineut^i  of  liacine  are  about 

as  limited  as  if  it  stood  in  onr  midland 
fioanttea.  Judging  from  the  posten  of 
andent  date  which  bang  upon  the  walls, 
a  pa-sfiing  circus,  an  itinerant  exliibition 
of  Ethiopian  minstrels,  and  an  occa- 
sional concert^  are  aU  the  cntei  tainments 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants.  Some  of 
the  atreet-advertisements  would  be  no- 
Tsltiea  to  English  townsfolk.  A  Mm. 
Frances  Lord  Bond  is  to  lecture  on 
Saturday  evening's  on  .sjnritualism ;  a 
faiipy  fair  is  to  be  held  for  the 
Catholic  convent  of  Saint  Ignatius; 
and  a  German  '*efaoml-yenin"  is  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  performance  of 
sacred  musia  Then,  even  in  this  remote 
and  far-away  comer  of  the  Slates,  there 
are  the  war  advertisements,  Tlie  ^fayor 
annouuceii  that  a  great  battle  is  expected 

daOy  before  Gorintii,  and  requests  his 
townspeople  to  provide  stores  before- 
hand for  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  The 
Ladies'  Aid  Committee  informs  tlie  ladies 
of  Racine,  that  there  will  be  a  sewing 
meeting  every  Friday,  in  the  Town  UalJ, 
where  all  ladies  are  requested  to  oome 
and  sew  bandages  for  the  Union  soldiem 
— every  lady  to  bring  her  own  sewing« 
machine.  Then  there  is  the  requisition 
of  the  Governor,  callin^jj  for  recniita  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  tlie  Wis- 
consin regiments  who  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  field  of  Shiloh. 

Of  oomae)  a  town  of  the  importance 
of  Racine  must  have  a  press.  In  more 
pro«'perous  times,  there  were  three  dailies 
published  hen-  ;  but  times!  are  ba<i,  and 
the  dailies  have  collapsed  into  weeklies. 
These  are  the  Adeoc^  the  Pre^,  the 
Ikmocrat^  and  a  German  paper,  the 
Volki-Bi<UL  Ab  a  sample  of  a  Western 
eountiy  newspaper,  let  me  take  a  copy  X 


picked  ap  of  the  Iladne  Adirocat^'.  It  is 

of  the  regular  four-page,  unwieldy  Eng- 
lish size,  and  costs  six  shillincrs  nnnually, 
or  fivp  half-pence  a  single  number  ;  and 
is  headed  witli  a  poetical  declaration  of 
&ith,  that, 

**  Pledged  but  to  truth,  to  Uberty«  and  law, 
No  ftTonis  win  vm,  ud  do  foar  dull  awe.*' 

The  advt'rtipements,  which  occupy  two 
of  the  four  pages,  are  chiefly  of  patent 
medicines,  business  cards,  and  foreclosure 
salea.  The  local  news,  as  in  aU  American 
Gonntiy  papeia,  is  extremely  bars ;  and 
there  are  no  law  reports,  or  accounts  of 
county  meetings.  The  polities  of  the 
f»aper  are  staunch  Republican  ami  Anti- 
Slavery ;  and  the  leading  articles  are 
well  written,  and  all  on  questions  of 
public,  not  local,  politics,  such  as  the 
Confiscation  Bill,  General  Hunter's  pro- 
clamation, and  the  taxation  question. 
There  is  a  short  article,  headed  "  LL  D. 
Russell,"  which  I  will  venture  to  say  is 
contributed  by  an  IriijhmaiL    "  It  was 

with  no  little  satis&ction,"  so  the  Ad* 
vocaU  states,  that  the  loyal  people  of 
"  the  North  saw  the  announcement  that 
'*  '  Our  Own  Correspondent*  had  engaged 

pa.'isage  back  to  England.  .  .  .  We  pity 
"  the  readei-s  of  the  Tir.Lc^f  who  have 
''got  to  unlearn  all  they  haye  been 
"  taught  to  believe  of  us  for  a  year  past. 
"  "VVVil  venture  the  prediction  that,  in 
"  less  tlian  six  months,  the  Tim'S  will 
"  discharge  the  LL.D.,  and  make  him 

the  scapegoat  of  its  malice  and  traitor' 
**  bought  attacks  on  the  Federal  GoTem- 
"menf 

"With  the  ex(  eption  of  this  outburst 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Tiussell,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ath'ocaie  is  sensible  and 
moderate  enough.  There  are  letters 
from  the  War  copied  from  New  York 
papers,  and  lista  of  Ihe  kiUed  and 
'Wounded  in  the  Wisconsin  regiments; 
but  fully  one  page  of  the  paper  is  occu- 
pied by  short  tales  and  poems.  When 
I  say  that  their  heading.-?  are,  "  How  the 
liuchelor  was  won,"  "A  Girl's  Ward- 
robe," **  Gone  before^"  and  *<  Katie  Lee," 
the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
realizing  to  himself  what  the  description 
of  intellectual  vaiieties  afibided  by  the 
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Advoeale  consists  of.  If  lie  cannot  do 
so  by  the  light  of  his  ( '.vn  t  xperience, 
let  him  read  any  Munil>ei  of  tlie 
Family  Jleruld^  and  Lu  \vill  do  so  at 

the  Atla&tie. 
Before  I  leare  the  Bacine  Prest^  let  me 
mention  one  incident  I  Ic-arnt  about  it, 
wliich  is  characteristic  of  the  old,  as 
■well  as  of  the  new,  country.  The 
Bacine  Advocate  built  a  handsome  block 
of  Imildjiigi  wliieh  ^te  eclipsed  the 
office  of  t£e  Prm,  Unfortunately,  the 
J*ress  discovered  that  the  windows  of 
the  Admcat/s  new  printing- room  could 
be  shut  out  from  the  light  if  a  taller 
Btore  was  built  alongside ;  and  &o  the 
J*resi  is  building  an  office  next  door  to 
the  AdvocaU  in  order  to  block  up  ita 
irindowa.  Country  editors,  it  seems, 
remain  the  same  race  of  men  in  Bacine 
as  in  Little  Peddlington. 

Society  in  Ilaeiim  is  still  in  its  ])ri- 
mitive  bUigc.  l)inner  purtied  are  un- 
known, and  balls  are  STents  of  great 
XSrity;  but  tea  partiet^  to  which  you 
flie  invited  on  the  morning  of  the  day, 
are  of  constant  occurrence.  Probably 
there  is  as  much  scandal  and  gossip,  and 
as  many  sets,  here  as  in  an  Old-World 
oountiy  town;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
the  social  diviaions  which  exist  with  usl 
If  you  inquire  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  town, 
you  will  find  that  one  perhaj>.s  began 
life  as  a  stable-boy,  another  was  a  waiter 
a  few  ycai's  ago  in  the  hotel  of  the  town, 
and  a  third  was  a  bricklayer  in  early 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  place  are  persons 
■who  were  of  good  family  and  good  edu- 
cntion  in  tliuir  former  countrj'.  A  short 
time  ago  the  two  least  well-to  do  mem- 
bers of  the  Bacine  commanity  were  an 
ex-memb^  of  a  iiAshionablo  London 
dub  and  a  quondam  English  nobleman. 
This  very  naxture  of  all  classes,  whi<'h 
you  find  throughout  the  "NVest^  gives  a 
freedom  and  also  an  originality  to  society 
in  Bacine,  which  you  would  not  find 
under  similar  dreumstanoea  in  England 
If  I  were  asked  whether  I  should  like  to 
live  in  Pauine,  my  answer  would  be  an 
enaphatie  negative  ;  but,  if  the  choice- 
were  put  to  me  whetlier  1  would  sooner 


live  in  Racine  or  in  an  English  coiir^ty 
town,  I  am  afraid  that  notliing  but 
patriotism  would  induce  me  to  decline 
Ivacine. 

# 

09  TRU  PRAIRIE. 

Wo  have  all  laughed,  or  by  this  time 
ceiised  lauL'hing,  at  the  story  of  the 
insiauan  wiio  brought  a  brick  fiom  the 
Pyramids  to  show  hk  frisnds  what  the 
Pyramids  were  lika  Yet  I  know  not 
that  the  Prairie  could  he  described 
better  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it^ 
than  by  bringing  home  a  spadeful  of 
prairie  ^xl  and  telling  the  spectators  to 
multiply  that  sod  in  their  minds  by  any 
multiple  of  milUons  they  choose  to  fix 
upon.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  to 
describe  about  the  prairie,  except  its 
vastncss,  and  that  h  indescribable.  I 
sup]iose  most  ff  us  in  our  lifetime  have 
dieamL  a  drcaiu  that  we  wero  wandering 

on  a  Tsst  houndlees  moor,  seeking  for 
something  aimlesely,  and  thal^  in  this 
dieuy  search  after  we  know  not  what, 

vrc  wandered  from  slope  to  slope  and 
still  the  moor  stretched  before  end- 
less and  uubounded.  Such  a  diiam,  1, 
for  my  part,  recollect  dreaming  years 
ago ;  and,  as  I  drove  the  other  day  for  a 
niile-long  drive  across  the  prairies  of 
^Northern  Illinois,  it  seemed  to  mo  thst 
the  dream  had  come  true  at  last. 

East,  west,  north,  and  -uu'Ji,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  in  front  Sod 
behind,  stretched  the  broken  woodless 
upland.    Underneath  the  foot  a  springy 
turf,  covered  with  scentless  violets  and 
\Yild  prairie  roses.    Overhead  a  bright, 
cloudless  sky,  whence  the  sun  shot  down 
beams  tl)at  would  have  scorched  up  tae 
soil  long  ago,  but  for  the  fresh  soft  prairie 
hreese  blowing  from  the  Par  West 
Low  graa^  slopes  on  eveiy  side,  looking 
like  waves  of  turf,  rising  and  falling 
gently.    Not  a  tree  to  be  soon  in  tlm  i^r 
di.^Uiuce,  not  a  house  in  bight  far  or  near, 
not  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle; 
no  sign  of  life,  except  the  dun-cq^ured 
prairie  chickens  whirring  througb  tho 
heather  as  we  drove  aloug.  Isothiiig 
but  the  broken,  woodless  upland.  So 
we  passed  on,  coming  £iom  time  to  time 
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ttpon  some  break  in  the  monotony  of  the 
vast  dream-like  solitude,  f^ometiiiiea  it 
was  a  jirairie  stream,  rumiin^  rlenr  as 
crystal  between  its  low  sedgy  bankS| 
through  wliieh  om  hones  £srded  knee- 
deep^  end  then  again  the  broken,  wood^ 
less  upland.  .Sometimes  it  was  a  lone 
Irish  shanty,  Icnoclved  up  roughly  with 
planks  and  logs,  and  wearing  a  look  as 
though  it  liad  been  built  by  shipwrecked 
eettlers,  stranded  on  the  shore  of  the 
paiiie  aen.  Further  on,  ire  eame  upon 
a  herd  of  half- wild  hoiMi^  who,  ae  we 
approached,  dashed  away  in  a  wild 
siirapode  ;  then  upon  a  knot  of  trees, 
■R-h'-Ne  Fee<l8  had  been  wafted  from  the 
lLu^uait  iurosts,  and  taken  root  kindly 
on  the  lieh  pnarie  aotl ;  now  npon  an 
emigrant's  team,  with  the  women  and 
children  under  the  canvas  awning,  and 
the  red-skirted  and  brigmd  looking 
miners  at  its  side,  travelling-:  at  loss  the 
jnairie  in  search  of  the  land  of  gold. 
And  then  f^ain  the  silent  solitude  and 
the  broken,  woodlees  upland. 

These  breaks,  however,  in  the  mono- 
tony of  the  scene  are  signs  of  the  ap- 
proach of  civil! ziition — warnings,  as  it 
"Were,  that  the  days  of  the  prairie  are 
veil-nigh  numbered.  The  friends  with 
whom  I  trsTelled  wero  engaged  in  push- 
ing a  lailroad  right  through  the  heart  of 
Uie  prairie  over  which  we  croesed.  To 
my  English  ideas,  the  line  in  progr^ 
looked  like  thf  realization  of  the  famous 
hue  which  wcni  from  nowhere  in  gene- 
ral tonowhero  in  partioolar ;  hnt  Ameti- 
can  expetienoe  has  proved  that  a  prairie 
xailroad  ereates  its  own  constituency. 
In  three  or  four  years'  time,  the  prairie 
ovnr  wliirb  I  travelled  will  be  enclosed, 
tlie  ricli  suil  will  be  turned  up,  and  will 
hring  forth  endless  crops  of  wheat,  till, 
M  a  settler  said  to  me,  the  prairie  looks, 
tt  harvest  time,  like  a  golden  carpet ; 

large  towns  will  be  raised  on  the 
spot  where  the  Irish  shanty  stands  at 
present  Every  year  the  traveller  lias  to 
go  farther  and  further  West  to  iiud  the 
Pisirie;  hnt  its  extent  is  still  so  vast 
^bat  generations,  perhaps  centuries,  must 
1?Ma  away  before  the  prairie  becomes  a 
natter  of  tradition.  Settlers  in  the 
country  tell  one  that  it  is  necessary  to 


live  for  some  time  upon  the  prairie  to 
feci  its  charm,  and  that,  when  its  charm 
is  once  felt,  all  other  scenery  grows  tame 
to  one.  It  may  be  so.  I  believ^  without 
understanding  it,  that  then  aro  people 
who  grow  to  lore  the  set,  and  feel  a 
delight  in  seeing  nothing  hut  salt  water 
round  them  for  days  and  weeks  and 
months  togetlior.  So,  for  some  mindf?, 
the  endJesti  sameness  of  the  prairie  may 
have  a  strange  attraction.  For  my  own 
part^  the  sense  of  fastness  about  the 
ixrairia  was  rather  overpowering  than 
impressive ;  and  I  plead  guilty  to  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  when  wo  got  out  of  the 
prairie  into  the  tilled  fields,  and  country 
villagos,    and   pleai>ant   woods,  which 

Spread  along  the  hanks  of  the  Misais-^ 
sippi  river. 

UP  Tan  msmasiPPL 

Of  many  pleasant  river  sails  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  make,  my  two  days'  sail 
up  the  great  Western  river,  ia^  I  think, 

tlic  pleasantest.  I  came  upon  it  some 
1,600  miles  from  its  source,  far  away  in 
the  North  West,  where  it  forms  the 
frontier  line  between  the  States  and 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  The  spring 
fireshets  tiiis  year  had  been  unusually 
high,  and  the  floods  were  only  beginning 
to  subside,  so  that  the  expanse  of  water 
was  grander  even  than  it  is  in  ordinary 
times.  The  flat  mud-bank  islands  which 
the  river  forms  year  by  year,  from  the 
deposits  of  its  rich  sou,  were  covered 
with  water;  and  in  many  places,  from 
bank  to  bank,  the  waters  spread  for 
three  miles  or  more.  How  the  steamer 
found  its  way  amidst  the  countless  chan- 
nels, between  the  thousand  ii>iandii,  all 
covered  with  the  rich  rank  forests,  and 
all  the  counterparts  of  each  other,  is  a 
mystery  to  me  stilL  If  ever  there  was 
a  river  worthy  of  the  name  of  the 
*'  Silent  Highway,"  it  is  the  Mississippi 
The  great  saloon  steamers  glide  along 
BO  noiselessly  that,  to  me,  used  to  the 
straining  and  creaJdng  of  an  English 
steamboat,  it  seemed  difficult  to  belie \'c 
that  the  vessel  was  in  motion.  The 
great  shallow  flood  roll  sulong  without 
a  swell,  almost  without  a  ripple.  The 
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silence  of  ihe  great  forests  along  the 
banks  is  unbroken  by  the  soTiri'l  of 
biids  or  of  any  living  thing.  For  nniea 
and  milen  togetlier  not  a  village  or  house 
is  to  be  seen,  and  the  river  flows  on  as 
8Qentk  and  aa  solitary,  as  it  mnst  bsve 
flowed  wben  De  Soto  first  struck  upon 
its  course  two  centuries  ago,  and  hailed 
it  proudly  as  the  "father  of  many 
Waters.** 

On  either  side  the  river  rise  the  high 
diflb,  or  blidb  as  they  are  called  here,  of 
leddiBh  sandstone.  At  a  distance,  the 
great  masses  of  the  rock,  twisted  into 
all  iBnta.-^tic  shapes  by  tiie  action  of  the 
■water  ages  and  ag(\s  ago,  look  like  the 
ruins  of  some  old  Norman  costlo.  Some- 
times the  liver  rolls  at  the  Teiy  foot  of 
the  OTerhanging  eliflb.  At  othoi^  a 
low  swamp  land,  covered  with  close-set 
forest  trees,  lies  between  the  river  and 
the  cliE  But  to  me  the  great  beauty 
of  the  scene  lay  in  the  richness  of  the 
colouring.  The  green  woodlands  of  Eng- 
land are  tame  and  dull  compared  with 
the  green  forests  of  the  Mississippi  in 
^e  first  burst  of  summer ;  and  the 
towering  masses  of  rock,  the  patches  of 
bare  sandstone,  and  the  hill -sides  of  the 
steep  gullies  that  run  into  tlie  river, 
shone  oat  with  a  depth  and  goigeons- 
ness  of  cdonr  that  I  fancied  was  not  to 
he  found  nnder  a  Northern  son.  As 
for  sunsets,  yon  should  see  them  on  the 
Mississijipi,  when  the  river,  in  one  of  its 
hundred  twists  and  twininga,  bends  for  a 
time  Westwards.  Then  yon  seem  to 
be  floating  down  the  stream  towards  a 
Tsst  canopy  of  fire  and  flame  and  golden 
glory.  You  may  behold  a  sunset  there, 
such  as  the  fancy  of  Turner  might  have 
pictured,  and  sought  in  vain  to  reiilize  ! 

Trade  is  dull  ou  the  Miaslssippi  now. 
At  this  early  sommer  season  we  boats 
wonld  have  been  much  crowded  but 
two  years  ago,  by  hundreds  of  Southern 
families  flying  from  the  deadly  heat  of 
New  Orleans  ;  but  now  we  had  scarce  a 
score  of  passengers  on  board.  There 
was  not  much  life  upon  the  river. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day,  perhaps,  we 
passed  e  steamer  going  southwards ;  and 
sometimes  we  came  upon  a  string  of 
huge  lumber  lafts,  punted  cautiously 


along  by  gangs  of  wild-looking  boat- 
men. Every  hour  or  so  we  came  to 
some  small  town  on  the  river  side. 
They  were  all  like  each  other,  differing 
only  in  sise.  A  long  street  of  low 
houses,  stores,  and  wbioTres  fronting  tha 
river ;  a  large  stone  building,  genorallya 
hotel  uliicli  had  failed  ;  a  few  back 
streets  running  towards  the  bluff;  per- 
haps a  row  uf  villas  on  the  hill  side,  and 
very  often  a  railway  depot,  are  the  com- 
mon characteristics  of  a  IGssissippi 
town.  The  one  beautifbl  thing  aboat 
them  is  thgir  position,  nestling  as  they 
do  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  :  and  this  a 
b(?auty  which  even  \}\('  i)glinc?is  of  the 
towns  themselves  cannot  destroy,  liiere 
•te  atDl  many  tiacea  hereabonta  of  the 
Rench  settlements:  Fteiiie  dn  PoH^ 
Ftairie  du  Chien,  and  Oubngne^  are 
names  which  bespeak  their  own  origin. 
Along  the  river  there  are  several  French 
villages,  or  rather  parts  of  villages, 
lliey  are  a  queer  race ;  "  Tumbos,"  as  I 
heara  an  American  settler  call  them— 
half  Indian,  half  n^^,  and  half  French. 
In  this  admixture  of  half-breeds,  the 
Fi-ench  element  has  kept  the  mastery ; 
and  they  still  speak  a  broken  French, 
aud  are  all  devout  Catholics.  They  also 
retain  the  passion  of  the  French  peaant 
for  his  land.  No  price  will  induce  a 
half-breed  to  sell  his  land,  but  he  is  con- 
tent with  possessing  it  without  seeking 
to  im])rove  it.  Indeed,  the  develop* 
meat  of  the  half-br»xi  race  has  not  ^)een 
such  as  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  tiiA 
advocates  of  amalgamation  between  Uii 
white  and  the  oolonred  race.  They  are 
/  a  wild,  handsome  race  in  look,  though 
not  physically  of  sturdy  growth.  As 
far  as  I  could  leani,  there  is  no  paiii- 
cular  prejudice  against  them  among  the 
American  settlen  any  more  than  tbeia 
is  sgainst  the  Indians.  Both  nefM, 
half-breeds  as  well  as  Indians,  are  so 
obviously  dWng  out,  that  the  feeling  of 
the  Americans  towards  them  is  rather 
pity  than  jealousy.  The  half-brcedS 
are  an  inoffensive  people ;  but 
dirty,  ignorant^  and  indolent 
live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
die  away  grtidually  in  the  villages  where 
they  are  horn.   At  Fiaixie  da  Chien,  oi 
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"doo-fihane/*  according  to  the  popnlar 
Western  pronunciation,  stand  the  ruins 
n  lan^o  barracks.  It  seems  stranfjo, 
m  tiii^  land  of  railroads  and  steamboata 
and  great  citie8»  to  Imou  thai  these  har- 
neke  wen  ereeted  but  thiify  years  ago, 
to  piotaet  the  eoldiera  of  the  United 
States  a^ingt  the  Indians  in  the  great 
Black  Hawk  war.  The  barmcks  are 
uaelesa  already,  for  the  Indian  has 
lebetted  hundredg  of  mJlea  away.  Ify 
ibew  nuna,  I  eame  upon  the  fint  party 
of  Indians  I  liad  seen.  There  ware 
fcnr  of  them  ;  two  men — father  and  son 
—with  their  squaws.  They  were  very 
dirty,  very  lagged,  and  painted  with  all 
kinds  of  coloura.  They  had  bows  and 
anowB  with  themof  the  rodeat  kind ;  hat 
I  suspect  their  chief  livelihood  was  do- 
nved  from  begging.  They  told  us,  in 
broken  English,  that  they  were  very 
miserable,  "which  I  have  no  doubt  was 
Uuc  f  and  the  only  trace  of  dignity  I 
could  aee  about  them  WU)  that  tih^ 
took  the  amall  alma  fit  gave  with  abao- 
hte  apparant  unoonoem.  The  one  piece 
of  luggage  belonging  to  the  party  was 
carried  by  the  younger  squaw,  and  that 
—alas !  for  Indian  romance — was  a 
teapot  of  Britannia  metaL 

nn  CAPITAI.  OT  TBI  RORTH'WEfiT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  half-breeds  or  Indians,  it  is 
certain  that  it  needed  a  far  other  race  to 
peduee  the  dty  of  Clueago.  Of  all 
Ainerican  commercial  cities,  it  to  my 
mind,  the  handsomest  Thirty  years  ago, 
not  a  house  was  standing  here,  except  a 
mud  fort.  Xow,  Chicago,  with  its  miles 
of  wharves  uud  warehouses,  its  endless 
ttnata  and  doeka,  its  seyenty  churches, 
and  ita  rows  of  pakM:e-like  mansions^  la 
probably,  in  size  and  importance,  the 
third  city  in  the  States.  There  is  some 
wiifoniiity  about  the  buildings  in  the 
streets,  from  the  fact  that  they  liave  all 
beau  built  almost  at  the  same  time ;  and 
^  monotony  of  the  atraight  lectangwlar 
tinets  is  somewhat  lelieved  by  the 
CJtfials  which  cut  across  them  in  every 
direcHon.  When  yon  liavu  macle,  how- 
ever, the  stock  lemark,  that,  within  a 


quarter  of  a  century,  a  trans- Atlantic 
Liverpool  has  been  raised  upon  the 
swampy  shore  of  Lako  ^Tichigi^n,  you 
have  said  pretty  well  ail  tliat  is  to  be 
aaid  about  Glucago.  Ifa  poor  neighbour 
becomes  a  millionaite^  you  think  it  a 
lemarkable  oocnxfanoe,  and  possibly  you 
regard  him  with  envy;  but  1  don't  think, 
judging  from  my  own  ideas,  that  you  are 
struck  with  a  reverential  awe.  So,  in 
like  manner,  when  you  have  once  realized 
the  idea  of  how  Chicago  haa  grown  out 
of  nothing  in  no  time,  you  have  about 
exhaustfid  the  subject.  liarges,  and 
drays,  and  steam-boat,s,  and  factories,  are 
much  the  same  all  tlie  world  over. 
Goethe  is  constantly  reported  to  have 
aaid,  (though  I  own,  I  never  came 
across  the  aaying  in  any  of  his  writingaX 
that  there  was  more  poetry  in  a  spin- 
ning-jenny than  in  the  wliolo  Tliiid  nf 
Homer.  It  may  be  so,  but  Goethe 
never  tried  to  write  a  poem  about  a 
ikctory ;  and  ao  I  defy  anyone,  except 
a  land-agent,  to  expatiate  on  the  beauly 
and  glories  of  Chicago.  To  me  it  is 
remarkable  and  noteworthy,  chiefly  as 
the  rPTitre  of  the  new  world,  which  is 
growing  up  with  a  giant's  growth,  in 
Uiese  free  States  of  the  Korth  West  A 
oommercial  panic,  a  change  in  the  route 
of  tmffie^  might  destroy  Chicago ;  but 
no  human  power  could  destroy  the  great 
cf^ni-gTowing  region  of  whicli,  for  the 
tune,  it  is  the  centre  and  the  capital. 

When  I'rincc  I^i'apoleon  parsed,  the 
other  day,  through  this  Weatran  country^ 
he  aaid  to  a  leUow-traveller  that^  in  not 
many  years  to  come,  the  Tallay  of  the 
Mississippi  would  be  the  centre  of 
civilization.  The  remark  was  probably 
dictated,  in  part,  by  the  natural  polite- 
ness of  a  Frenchman ;  but  in  par^  also^ 
by  the  fiir-aightedness  of  a  Kapoleon. 
It  must  be  an  unobservant  traveller 
who  goes  through  this  region  without 
the  thought  being  forced  upon  him,  that 
the  West  is  destined  to  play  a  part,  and 
no  insignificant  part,  in  the  world's 
history.  For  days  and  days  together, 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
you  pass  through  States  larger  than 
ICuropean  kingdoms.  Everywhere  rail- 
roads arc  building,  towns  are  growling  up^ 
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«iid,  above  all,  the  wild  soil  of  the 
prairie  is  being  turned,  almost  ■without 
an  effort,  into  the  richest  of  corn-grow- 
iiii,'  conntrie?.  Rapid  as  the  progress 
oi  railroada  is,  the  growth  of  the  soil 
18  more  rapid  stOi  In  many  parto  of 
title  Weit  there  are  said  to  be  three 
years*  crops  of  wheat  stored  np,  waiting 
only  for  delivery  till  the  means  of 
trans{>ort  are  provided.  Indian  corn  is  so 
plentiful  that  it  may  be  liad  for  asking ; 
and  on  the  pnirie  tliere  is  ptetoie  laiid 
ibr  all  the  Jieidi  of  cattle  irhich  the 
world  can  hoaet  o£  CentorieB  well- 
nigh  must"  pa??',  even  with  the  astonish- 
ing increase  of  population  in  thf^^e  parts, 
before  absolute  want  is  knuwu  in  the 
West  by  any  class,  or  before  the  Weet 
oeaMB  to  be  the  graiuuy  of  the  New 
World,  if  not  of  the  Old  eleo.  Theefr 
are  the  economical  conditions  under 
which  the  West  will  rise  into  national 
existence.  The  political  conditions  are 
not  less  remarkable.  The  whole  of 
these  Korth  Weetem  Statee  ha^e  been 
founded  1^  indiTidiul  enterprise.  They 
owe  nothing  to  Qovemmont  aid,  or  sup- 
port, or  patronage.  Every  farm  and 
town  and  state  has  been  founded  by  the 
free  action  of  settlers,  doing  as  seemed 
beat  in  their  own  eighl  The  West,  too, 
more  than  any  port  of  the  Union,  has 
been  ooloniMd  by  one  uniform  class. 
There  have  ho^'Ti  no  aristocratic  families 
amongst  the  tirst  colonist-,  as  in  Vir-  ■ 
guiia  and  ^laryland ;  no  dominant  reli- 
gious leadership,  as  in  the  Now  England 
Statee.  In  the  West  all  men  are  equal, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  at  all  of  abetract 
theory.  The  only  difference  between 
man  and  man  is  that  one  man  h  richer 
than  another  ;  but  fortunes  are  made 
and  lost  60  eatiily  in  this  part  of  the 
world  that  the  mere  poeaeaaion  of  wealth 
does  not  ocmvey  the  same  power  ia  im- 
portance as  it  would  in  an  older  and 
more  defined  society.  I  quite  admit 
that  this  dead  level  of  society  has  its 
dii^advaotages.  For  a  man  of  refined 
taates,  and  imboed  with  the  teachings  of 
old-world  civilization,  the  West  must  be 
a  weansome  residence.  It  would  bo  so, 
I  feel,  for  myself  As  the  undergraduate 
said,  when  he  was  asked,  to  desczibe  the 


stroetttie  of  the  walla  of  Babylon,  "I 

am  not  a  hricklnvpr."  Not  being  a 
bricklayer  of  any  kind,  social  or  politi* 
cal,  I  have  no  taste  for  li\ang  in  brick- 
fields ;  and  the  West  is  nothing  more^ 
SB  yet^  thsn  a  vast  poUtieal  end  sociai 
brickfield,  upon  which,  and  out  of  which, 
some  unkno\m  edifice  is  to  be  raised 
hereafter,  or  rather  is  rii^iTif*  now.  Still 
there  are  some  1' ->oUa  which  may  bd 
already  Icarut  from  the  young  history  of 
the  Wes^  and  one  of  tliism  is  the  power 
of  self«gOTernment  There  is  little 
power  to  compel  obedienGe  to  law.  StiQ 
less  is  there  any  snperintendiTicr  autho- 
rity to  tell  men  what  they  ought  and 
ought  not  to  do ;  but  somehow  or  other 
there  »  a  general  security,  respect  fis 
law,  sad  a  peaceable  oider,  which  seen 
to  grow  np  without  any  forcing  proem 
"Wherever  you  have  slavery,  you  hare 
rowdyism  also ;  but  in  the  Free  States 
of  the  West  the  rowdy  proper  is  as 
unktiown  ad  the  slave. 

Bttt  the  mote  pieaaing  queetion,  with 
regard  to  the  West,  is,  what  its  infloeooa 
is,  and  will  be,  on  the  civil  war.  We, 
in  Europe,  look  upon  the  struggle  a3 
one  between  North  and  iSouth,  and  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  tlie  West 
will  in  a  few  years  be  more  poweifol 
then  the  North  snd  South  put  together, 
and  is  virtually  the  arbiter  of  the  8tru;:;^lo 
T)(;tweeii  the  two.    Now,  about  one  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  and  that  is 
that  the  West  has  thrown  its  whole 
power  into  the  cause,  not  of  the  North, 
bat  of  the  Union.  The  development  sf 
tiie  West  requires  two  esBential  condi- 
tions— one,  that  it  should  have  free 
access  through  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic; 
the  other  that  it  sliould  hold  the  Mil* 
eissippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And 
the  only  way  by  which  these  eonditknii 
can  be  satisfied  is  by  the  whole  country^ 
between  the  lakes  snd  the  river,  being 
held  by  one  government,  while  the  only 
govcniment  which  can  so  hold  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  Union.  It  requiifli 
no  great  amount  of  thought  or  ednestioa 
to  nnderstand  these  oonclnsions ;  and  the 
West  is  sufficiently  educsted,  by  the  free 
School  system,  and  the  more  inip^rtan* 
teaching  of  political  self-go  veinmcnV^ 
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appreciate  them  fully.  Tlie  West  means 
to  prosorvo  tlie  Union,  and  ia  as  deter- 
mined as  the  North,  perhaps  more  so, 
though  on  different  grounds.  It  is  con* 
ons  to  note  the  difference  of  tone  in  the 
West  and  in  the  North  ahout  the  war, 
as  expressed  both  in  the  press  and  in 
conversation.    Here  there  is  miicli  less 
of  regard  for  the  condiitutiou  as  an 
abstmetloii,  mnch  Ima  of  aenttmental 
tdk  about  the  Fttiieia  of  the  ooiuitiy, 
or  the  wickednees  of  Seceesion.  On  toe 
rthfT  hnnd,  there  is  a  greater  regard  for 
mdividual  freedom  of  action,  a  greater 
impatience  of  any  Government  inter- 
ference.   The  truth  is,  the  enormous 
Gonian  element  in  the  population  pro- 
duces a  marked  difforence  in  the  state 
of  public  feeling.    To  the  German  set- 
tlers, the  fame  of  Washington  inRpircs 
no  particular  rovorenco  ;  the  names  of 
Fnmz  Sigel,  and  Karl   Schurtz,  and 
Fremont  carry  mora  weight  tiian  ihoM 
of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  and  Miadison ; 
and  the  traditionfl  of  the  war  of  Inde- 
pend'Mico  arc  not       vivid  as  those  of 
'48  and  tlio  campaign  of  Schlcswig- 
Holsteln.     They  are  attached  to  the 
Union  because  it  has  proved  a  good 
Government  to  them,  or  rather  has 
allowed  them  the  unwonted  ptiTilege 
of  governing  themselves.    The  Geman 
element,  it  is  true,-  is  absorbed  witli 
wonderlul  rapidity  into  the  dominant 
American  one ;  but  still,  in  the  process 
of  absorption,  it  modifies  the  ahsorbent 
In  like  manner,  it  is  easy  to  trace  a 
difierenoe  of  feeling  about  the  abolition 
question  in  tlm  Free  West  and  in  the 
l^ortii.    With  the  New  England  States, 
abolition  is  a  question  of  principle  and 
of  moml  enthndasm.  In  the  Kooth,  the 
abolition  Ming  is  ehscked  and  ham* 
pc  rcd  by  the  national  reyerence  for  the 
Constitution.    Even  amongst  the  most 
ardent  professed  abolitionists   in  the 
North,  there  are  few  logical  or  sincere 
enough  to  admit  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitntion  «wry  he  incompatible 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery;  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  is  the  only  aboUtionist 
I  have  met  with  who  faces  this  dilemma 
boldly,  and  asserts  that,  if  it  should  arise, 
then  the  sooner  the  Constitution  perishes 


the  better.  Now,  in  the  West.,  the  abo- 
lition fe<*Hng  is  inJfinit^^ly  more  practical, 
thougii  of  less  elevated  character.  There 
ia  hnt  little  of  sentimental  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  negro,  and 
perhai»  little  enthusiasm  for  abolitifMiy 
as  an  abstract  measure.  Two  proposi- 
tions,  however,  about  slavery  have  esta- 
blished themselves  fully  in  the  Western 
mind.  The  fint  jb,  that  slavery  in  the 
West  is  fittal  to  the  progress  of  the 
country;  the  second,  which  has  beeir 
adopted  chiefly  since  Secession  broke 
out,  is,  tliat  the  existence  of  slavery  at 
all  is  fatal  to  the  |>eace  and  durability  of 
the  Union.  Given  these  propositions, 
the  West  draws  the  oonolnsion,  that 
slavery  must  he  abolished ;  and,  if  aboli. 
tion  should  prove  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  then  the  m!vst<^r-piece  of 
Wa-^hington  must  bo  minlilied.  To  do 
the  Germans  justice,  too,  they  are,  with 
the  exoeption  of  the  poomr  Gathdiosy 
anti-slavery  on  principlei  In  the  school 
in  which  tlu^y  learnt  democracy,  the 
doctrinr  f  the  "  Kights  of  Man"  was 
not  qualiiied  by  a  clause  against  colour. 

These  remarks  of  mine  must  be  taken 
as  expr^sing  rather  the  general  ten* 
dency  of  what  I  have  seen  imd  heard  in 
the  West,  than  asadescriptionof  the  sUito 
of  public  feeliug  at  the  moment  like 
all  America,  the  West,  though  in  a  less 
degree  perha[)3,  is  in  a  state  of  political 
earthi^uake.  Politics  and  paiUe.s  and 
principles  var}-,  from  day  to  day,  with 
the  events  of  the  war.  The  one  point 
on  which  all  are  agreed  is,  that  the  in- 
surrection must,  and  will,  be  suppressed ; 
and  the  war,  in  every  railway  car  and 
tavern  and  house  you  enter,  is  the  one 
topio  of  talk  and  interest.  Ton  cannot 
forget  the  war  if  you  would.  Eveiy 
carriage  you  enter  in  your  travels 
through  the  West  has  sick  or  wounded 
soldiers  in  it,  going  home  to  bo  nursed, 
and,  if  I  can  judge  tlieir  faces  right,  to 
die.  So  far  the  West  has  done  the  best 
part  of  the  fightiiu{^  and,  if  needed,  will 
fight  on  to  tl&  end 

I  trust  it  may  never  be  my  fortune  to 
settle  in  a  new  country;  but,  if  it  should 
bo,  may  it  be  in  the  firee  Wesl^  on  the 
Mississippi  river  I 
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rERiiArs  the  world  of  mmQ,  and  our 
life  in  it,  lias  lost  some  of  its  original 
ireslmeass  to  tho  '  less  exorcised  aud 
more  bwdaned  ndndft'  of  these  later 
genemtioDS.  We  «re  oompenmted,  how- 
ever, in  the  many  new  points  for  coO' 
templating  this  scene  in  -which  we 
find  ourselves,  -vvliich  ji.x^t  specula- 
tions  provide.  These  invite  us  ti)  look 
at  things  with  the  eyes  of  departed 
<]iiiikei%  aikd  to  lealke  the  dilfeient 
conceptioiiH  by  which  tiiey  tried  to  make 
this  strange  world  more  intelligilde  to 
themsfl ves.  1  n  tliis  way  our  intellectual 
sympathies  are  expanded,  our  ex]ierience 
is  made  broadt^r  and  richer,  and,  if  we 
leam  lea  about  meie  natore^  we  know 
moreabontmanandGod.  Wehaveinthu^ 
moreoTcr,  a  moral  exercise  in  candour 
and  charity,  hy  means  of  which,  as  the 
ages  roll  on,  men  are  learning  to  a])prc- 
ciate  freedom,  with  its  attendant  discord 
of  opuiion,a8  the  best  means  for  gradually 
diacoToring  truth,  in  the  partial  and  frag- 
mentary  way  that  troth  is  disclosed  to 
finite  minds.  "NVe  are  apt  to  take  for 
granted  that  problems  can  be  solved  only 
at  oxir  o^vxI  point  of  view,  that  they  admit 
of  being  stated  only  in  one  iashion,  and 
that,  however  our  ocH&eliiaionB  may  be  dis- 
put(  <1,  our  premises  most  not  be  meddled 
with.  The  great  magazine  of  thoughts 
about  things — many  of  them  very  dif- 
ferent in  ajipcarance  at  least  from  our 
own  thouglitb  about  them — which  we 
find  in  the  history  of  metaphysical 
opinion,  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  in- 
strument for  breaking  up  these  indi- 
vidual incrustations. 

Although  J'^uglaiid  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  poor  in  speculative  genius,  its 
stores  ate  ample  and  rich  enough  to 
afford  much  nourishment  of  this  sort 
Wo  find  proof  of  this  in  various  strata 
of  Anglican  opinion  in  the  past.  The 
jihilosophical  ability,  for  example,  of 
the  dignitaries  and  other  cleigjmen  of 


the  Ejiiscopal  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  the  i>eriod  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  appearance  of 
Locke's  "Essay,"  has  bequeathed  trea> 
sues  which*  besides  the  serrice  already 
referred  to,  may  be  tomed  to  moie  direct 
account  in  the  inquiries  and  aspirations 
of  this  day.    One  of  the  earliest  of  the^e 
episcopal  metaphysicians  was  Joseph 
Glanvill,  rector  of  Bath,  and  chaplain 
to  King  Charles,  anthor  of  the  Vanity 
of  Dogmatising,"  who  heralded  the  in- 
duL'tiv(^  philosijpliy  with  his  frivourite 
doctrine  of  'confessed  ignoranct;  the  way 
to  science.*     Cudworth,  More,  and  the 
other  Cambridge  Latitudinarians  are  a 
groupof  independent  theological  thinkeit 
to  whom  we  owe  the  earliest  j)liil<v 
sophieal  defence  of  theological  toleration. 
The  "  ilssay  "  of  I/icke  called  forth  Lee, 
the  rector  of  Tic  lunarsh,  Lowde,  the  rector 
of  Settrington,  and  A^orris,  the  recluse 
rector  of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire— the 
EpgTiah  disciple  of  Malebrancha  A 
brother  rector  of  Norris,  in  the  same 
county,  Arthur  Collier,  produced  some 
of  the  most  subtle  speculations  of  his 
time  in  metaphysics  and  philosophical 
theology.  Then  w©  have  Samuel  Ckurk^ 
whose  corrcsj>ondence  with  Bntler  and 
Ldbnitz  involves  simost  all  the  interest^ 
ing  questions  in  abstract  speculation ; 
Jackson,  the  rector  of  Kossington,  famed 
for  his  controversies  with  I>aw  ;  and 
Perronet,  the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  odc  of 
the  most  ingenious  defenders  of  Locke. 
The  name  of  Butler,  even  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  distinguish  the  episcopal 
bench  in  England  in  the  history  of 
eighteenth-century  philosophy — *a  perirKl 
in  which  the  Irish  hierarchy  could  pro- 
duce Kin^  and  Browne,  and  Berkeley. 
This  list,  which  might  be  largely  in« 
creased,  carries  us  back  in  imagination  to 
a  period  long  before  that  in  which  Eng- 
lish thought  was   modified  l)y  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Comte,  or  by  Coleridge  and 
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Hamilton.  The  intellectual  atmosphere 
of  that  Jay  was  mainly  formed  by  Bacon, 
Hobbi'f,  and  Locke,  wit]i  ^^lements  in- 
troduced by  tbe  •^Toat  c*tt»'uiii()rar}'  Tneta- 
pbysicians  Malebranchu  and  Leibuitz. 
fiome  thoaghtM  gtudent  of  the  Texed 
<|ii€etioiifl  end  Ihe  qneetioners  of  our  nine- 
teenth  century  may,  perhaps,  like  to 
join  us  for  a  little  in  the  less  exciting 
companionship  which  the  names  above 
enumerated  suggest 

The  lepuhlicetion,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
of  an  almoet  forgotten  tcaet  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  >  draws  our  attention  first  to 
ihe  most  subtle  intfillci  t  in  the  com- 
pany— to  contemplate  the  ijiU-rior  of 
the  beautiful  intellectual  temple  to 
whfeh  this  incidental  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  side^poreh.  It  is  true  that 
Admission  to  it  is  reported  to  be  difficulty 
niul  tho  objects  which  it  offers  to  obser- 
vation ai-e  said  to  call  for  a  mental 
vision  more  than  usually  acute.  It  is 
allowed  that  no  modern  metaphysician 
has  equalled  Berkeley  in  the  ability  to 
uiite  a  simple,  transparent  style,  and  the 
easy  play  of  a  f^raceful  imagination,  with 
deep  and  uncommon  thoughts  ;  yet  the 
history  of  his  doctrine  illustrates  the  in- 
sufficiency of  even  the  be^iL-chosen  wordd 

ibr  theeireulationof  metaphysical  ideaa^  as 
veil  as  the  niann<»r  in  which  speculative 
teach in;^  may  be  perverted  from  its 

ori^Tnal  design,  when  it  becomes  a  \vatch- 
Avord  in  controversy,  or  the  symVx)!  of  a 
sect.  Berkeley  is  popularly  conceived 
as  an  tmpfacfeical  dreamer,  and  a  patron 
of  sceptical  idealism,  who  denies  the 
existent  e  of  what  we  See,  and  hear,  and 
handle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  thus 
maintained  (as  Beattie,  the  Scot<  h  nieta- 
plt)  »ician,  alleges)  that  to  be  false  which 
every  man  most  necessarily  believe  every 
moment  of  his  life  to  he  true,  and  that  to  * 
be  tme  which  no  man  since  the  founda* 
tion  of  tlic  world  was  capable  of  believing 
for  a  sing'e  moineut.  Now,  the  real 
Berkeley  was  no  idealist  at  all,  i.  we 
mean  by  the  word  one  who  lives  in  u 

'  The  Ttieory  nf  Vision  Vimtfrated  m(\  Ex- 
pkine'i.  By  tbe  iiov.  Geurue  Berkeley,  DJD. 
LonI  BwhM  of  Cloyne.  Edited  with  Mwot** 
ti  I  s  by  H.  V.  H.  Cowel,  Ai>aociat«of  King's 
College,  LaudoD.    London,  18^, 
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wozid  of  lllnsoiy  fancies  of  his  ownr 
creation,  and  not  in  the  world  of  facte 
which  we  tind  around  us.  His  beautiful 
life  was  earnest  and  practical  in  a  very 
high  degree  His  theory  of  Ufo  is  per- 
vaded by  an  intense  sense  of  reality, 
in  the  fonns  of  the  social  and  the  Divine. 
Separated  from  the  paradoxical  langiiago 
in  which  it  was  originally  delivered,  it 
may  help  us  when  we  are  stnigpling  with 
the  current  int^'Ilectual  perplexities  of 
our  own  day,  regarding  the  historical 
development  of  natural  orderj  and  tho 
relations  of  human  and  Divine  ageni^ 
to  the  natural  spteni.  It  was  a  practictd 
philosophy  of  religion  and  society  that 
Berkeley  meant  to  teach,  and  his  universo 
is  a  socmI  universe,  supremely  regulated 
by  God. 

The  reader  who  tries  to  think  the 
tliouglits  of  Berkeley  a.s  they  really  were, 
must  remember  that  ho  was  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  and  not  proj>erly  the 
disciple  of  any  philosophical  sect.  His 
apparent  paradox  foreshadows  a  deep 
and  liberal  religions  philosophy  of  plqr-* 
eical  science  and  its  metliods.  Its  germ 
npyx^ared  in  1709,  in  the  "Theory  of 
Viaion,"  and  it  reached  its  full  growth 
in  1744,  in  the  "Philosophical  Reflec- 
tions on  1^  Water."  His  aim  in  the 
series  which  commences  with  the  one 
and  closes  with  the  other  of  these  book% 
was  to  lead  pliilosophers  back  from  meti^ 
physical  abstractions  to  experimcey  and 
at  the  same  time  to  deepen  and  enlarge 
the  experience  of  the  unreflecting  multic 
tude,  by  guiding  them  from  the  narrow 
world  of  mere  sense  to  the  truer  and 
grander  world  of  sense  holed  at  in  th6 
light  of  what  we  jind  within.  Most 
metaphysical  systems  seem  to  him  sys- 
tems of  phrases  rather  than  interpreta- 
tions of  moti.  like  Locke,  his  aim  and 
point  of  view  arc  human,  concnti^  and 
f^xM'  rimcntal.  He  makes  the  objects — 
or  (as  he  and  Locke  call  them)  the  ideoi  ' 

'  "Id-tn'Ma  with  Locke  and  Berteloy  the 
geuuine  name  for  wkaterer  w§  are  ecntcioui 
o/— whetiher  in  eeikee  or  imegioatioii,  wheUier 
fancic-^  (ir  feelings.  The  known  universe  of 
both  la  Umitod  to  tbair  "idtMs.**  B«rk«leT's 
theory  of  matter,  aa  we  diall  aee,  ia  toi& 
completion  of  Locke'a  book  of  idena.  Berkeley 
recogniaea  fehe  marks  ol  rtalitjf  m  one  clan  of 
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> — r>f  -vThich  we  are  conscious  his  starting 
pomt.  These  he  tries  to  interpret  more 
truly  than  Locke  did,  and  in  so  doing 
aacttods  from  the  changing  type  in 
Sense,  to  the  aiohetype  in  the  heights  of 
Divine  Science — thus  inclu(h"ng  Locke, 
and  Plato,  and,  in  his  last  years,  the 
Neo-Platonists  themselves,  in  his  com- 
prehensive embrace.  But  Berkeley,  the 
most  subtle  thinker  of  the  Loekian  em 
in  Uiese  islands,  did  not  mean  i^o  be 
an  abstract  metaphysician.  Instead  of 
that,  he  meant  nil  his  life  to  struggle 
against  abstractions,  on  behalf  of  our 
practical  faitli  in  the  reality  and  free 
agency  of  hia  feUow-cEeatnraa  and  of 
God.  He  vaa  no  viaionary  dreamer,  but 
the  most  conspicuous  man  of  hia  tinio  in 
doing  all  human  an<l  I'bilanthropic  work 
in  a  lai^o  and  iK-roua  way  —  work 
which  he  intcuUcdi  his  scheme  of  religious 
philosophy  only  to  quicken  and  inter- 
pret 

Kven  the  external  incidents  of  Berke- 
ley's life  are  not  to  be  overlooked  by  those 
who  try  to  see  the  real  world  in  tho 
light  in  which  he  saw  it.  The  son  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  and  bom  in  lGS-4,  he 
entered  THnitj  College,  Dublin,  at  a 
time  when — through  the  influence  of 
Moliueux,  the  celebrated  fiiend  of 
Lockc,^  and  the  father  of  his  own  pupil 
and  friend — the  "Essay  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding" was  of  great  authority  in 
the  umvetBity.  The  mind  of  this  Dublm 

Locko's  u^eai— thoM  given  in  aenae,  and  is 
tiius  able  to  dispense  with  Locke's  reMoniogt 
on  bflmlf  of  reality.  Out  of  this  reoognitSon 
Berkeley's  system  naturally  grows. 

*  The  name  of  William  Molineux  of  Dublin, 
{16rt6  98),  18  familiar  to  the  students  of  the 
works  of  Locke,  as  the  affectiouRt«  and  ad- 
miring oorrespondent  of  the  English  philoso- 
pher, in  an  interesting  series  of  letters,  com- 
menced in  1692,  and  terminated  in  169S,  by 
the  death  of  Holineux,  immediately  after  his 
fetnm  to  Dublin  from  a  first  vitit  to  Locke  in 
Essex.  A  fttudy  nf  thi^  "  Onrrf'Hpnnr^ence  " 
throws  light  on  many  jitts^iiges  m  tht  "iLMSkjotx 
Honun  UnderstaxidiDg."  The  son  of  Moliaeux, 
afterwards  Berkeley's  pupil,  was  in  part  the 
subject  of  it  As  another  incidental  link  be- 
tween Locke  and  Berkeley,  it  may  be  noted 
1)r  th"  v.-xy  thni  the  chief  {)hi!n^f.i,!iiral  work 

of  euch  IS  dedicated  to  the  a^me  person  

the  Bsrl  of  Pcmbcoks. 


student  was  formed  in  the  opening  years 
of  last  century,  in  sympathy  with  that 
antagonism  to  the  yerbal  metaphydcs 
of  the  adioola  which  waa  common  te 
Locke  and  Malebianche,  with  the  steady 
reference  to  sense-experience  which  di<?- 
tinguLslicd  Locke,  and  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  Malebranche,  and,  through  Male- 
branche,  of  Plato,  after  those  Divine  Ideas 
of  the  true  and  the  &ir,  of  which  the 
things  of  seuse  are  dim  and  distant  adum- 
brations. Before  he  reached  his  thir- 
tieth yojir,  he  had  published  the  three 
books  that  contain  the  famous  theory 
about  the  World  of  Sense  which  inspired 
his  subsequent  inteOectual  couise.  Like 
Des  Cartes,  Spinoza,  and  Hume^  and  is 
contrast  to  Locke,  Bcid,  Kant,  and 
Hamilton,  the  mctaphj-sical  "discover- 
ies" of  Ik'rkeley  were  given  to  the 
world  in  early  life.  Indeed,  in  his  later 
writings  he  ceased  to  discnaa  the  doo> 
trine  popularly  associated  with  his  namfl^ 
which  he  then  quietly  assumed  and 
employed  in  liis  theolof^Vnl  phiIo.*iO}i!iy. 

SVhat  interested  him  in  this  so-calb-^l 
paradox,  aiid  in  fact  animated  his  hfe  as  a 
philosopher,  is  very  distinctly  avowed  in 
the  Pr^ioe(not  published  in  later  editions 
of  his  works)  to  his  immortal  Dialogues 
on  Matter.    Take  the  following  derlara- 
tions.    His  aim,  he  says,  is  "to  divert 
"  the  Tuisy  mind  of  man  from  vain  re- 
"  searches  ...  to  conduct  men  back 
**  from  paradoxes  to  Common  Sense,  in 
"  accordance  with  the  design  of  nature 
"  and  Providence — that  the  end  of 
"  speculation  is  practice,  and  tho  im- 
"  provement  and  regulation  of  our  hves 
*'  and  actions  ...  to  counteract  the 
"  pains  that  hare  been  taken  (by  meta* 
"  physicians)  to  perplex  the  plainest 
"  things^  with  the  consequent  distrust 
"  of  the  senses,  the  doubts  and  scruples 
"  the  abstractions  and  refinements,  that 
"  occur  in  the  very  entrance  of  the 
"  ecienoes  ...  to  lay  down  such  prin- 

dples  aa,  by  an  easy  solution  of  the 
"  perplexities  of  philosophers,  together 
"  with  tlieir  own  native  evidence,  may 
"  at  once  re<  ommend  themselves  for 
*'  genuine  to  the  mind,  and  rescue  phi- 
"  losophy  from  the  endless  puisoiti  it 

is  engaged  in ;  which,  with  a  pto 
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"  demonitnitioil  of  the  immediate  Pro- 

"  ^^dence  of  an  All-seeing  God,  should 
**  seem  the  readiest  prepamtion,  ns  well 
^  as  the  strongest  motive,  to  tiic  study 
"  and  practice  d  Tittiie  .  .  ,  If  the 

prmeijdet,'*  lie  adds,  "irliieli  I  ei^ 
"  deavour  to  pvofpagrte  are  admitted  for 
"  true,  the  consequencet  vrVvAi  I  think 
**  evidently  flow  irom  them  aro,  that 
**  Atheism  aad  Scepticism  will  be  utterly 
"  destroyed,  mAny  intricate  points  made 
'*  plain,  graat  dtffiealtieB  solved,  aemal 

useless  parte  of  adeiiee  retrenched,  spe- 
"  culation  referred  to  practice,  £uid  men 
"  reduced  from  ]);iradoxes  to  Common 
"  Sense,    And  although  it  may,  porlmps, 

seem  an  uneasy  redection  tobouio,  lixai, 
**  when  they  have  taken  a  dretdt  throngh 
"  80  many  refined  and  unTOlgar  notions, 
"  they  should  at  last  come  to  think 
*'  like  other  men,  yet  mcthinks  this 
"  return  to  the  simple  dictates  of  nature, 
'  after  having  wandered  through  the 
*  irild  maMe  of  philoeophy,  is  not  on* 
"pleasant  It  is  like  coming  home 
"  from  a  long  vome.  A  man  reflects 
"  vith  plea>mre  on  the  many  difficidties 
"  and  perplexities  he  has  passed  through, 
"  sets  his  heart  at  ease,  and  enjoys 
"  himself  with  more  satisfaction  for  the 
"futoie.- 

Berkeley's  subsequent  course  of  theo- 
logical and  philanthropiad  activity  was 
the  outgoing  of  the  motive  which  gave 
birth  to  his  hypothesis  about  the  real 
world  in  which  he  found  himself — an 
hjrpotheeia  wrhieh  he  describes  ss  no 
hypothesis  at  all,  but  a  "revolt  from 
"  metaphysical  notions,  to  the  plain  dic- 
"  tatw  of  nature  and  of  common  sense." 
In  the  decade  of  his  life  (1713-23), 
which  followed  tlie  publication  of  his 
philosophiMl  manifesto,  we  find  him 
sometimes  in  London,  the  loved  saso* 
date  ftf  Pope  and  Steele,  Arbuthnot  and 
Addison,  and  much  in  France  and  Italy. 
Hiii  tliree  juTenile  books  carried  his 
Haute  beyond  his  native  country.  We 
1«TB  all  faeatd  of  hie  interview  with 
Halebrenehe  in  PsxISy  and  its  tia^usal 
catastroplia,  whidi  touches  the  imagina- 
tion more  ]>erhaps  than  ftny  otl^cr  inci- 
pient in  modem  pliilosophicai  biography, 
Hi»  hfe  in  Italy  and  Sicily  produced 


charming  pictures  of  those  classic  lands, 
contained  in  letters  which  make  the 
reader  regret  that  fate  has  deprived  us 
of  all  but  a  few.  Except  a  curious  tract 
on  Motion,  and  an  eaonomical  essay  oc- 
easioied  by  the  Soath  Sea  diaaster,  this 
ten  years  added  nothing  to  literature 
from  Berkeley's  pen.    In  his  fortieth 
year,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Derry,  and 
the  chief  event  of  the  following  decade 
was  the  promulgation  and  attempted 
ezecntien  of  a  plan  for  spreading 
Christian  civilization  in  North  America. 
In  1 725,  he  published  a  "  Scheme  for 
"  converting  the  Savage  Americans  to 
"  Christianity,  by  a  College  to  be  erected 
"  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise 
called  the  Isles  of  Bemrada ; "  to  ae* 
complish  which,  he  spent  several  yeats 
following  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  greatest  missionary  idea  and  onter- 
prise  of  last  century,  which  could  not  bo 
lealiaed  by  an  age  over  which  the  phi- 
lanthiopie  diffusion  of  good  and  elevating 
influences,  and  the  sentiment  of  uni. 
versal  human  brotherhood  in  Christ,  had 
littlo  j)ower.     Baffled   in   the  West^ 
Bcikeioy  returned  to  Ireland  in  1732, 
to  oppose  the  narrow  theories  of '  minute 
philoaophers,'  by  applying  the  now  mel- 
lowed philosophy  of  his  youth  in  the 
illustration  of  Cliristian  Theism — to  con- 
sec  mte  his  office  as  Eishop  of  Cloyne, 
in   promoting   the    pros]>erity  of  all 
sects  and  classes  in  his  native  country, 
according  to  the  enlightened  and  original 
maximsof  his  *  Querist' — and  to  indulge 
the  lofty  contemplations  of  his  last  great 
philosophical  book,  which  so  happily 
confirms  by  example  its  own  closing 
words.    "  Truth,"  says  lierkeley,  in  ter- 
minating the  curioufi  speculative  wind- 
ings of  his  '  Sirifl^*  "truth  is  the  cry  o£ 
"  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.  Certainly^ 
**  where  it  is  the  chief  pa.«!sion,  it  does 
"not  give  way  to  vulgar  caros,  nor  i.s  it 
contented  with  a  little  ardour  in  the 
"early  time  of  life;  active^  perhaps,  to 
'*piiisufl^  bat  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and. 
"  revise.    He  that  would  make  a  real 
"  [)rogress  in  knowledge,  must  dedicate 
**  his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter 
growth  as  weU  as  the  hrst  fruits  at 
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"the  altar  of  Truth."  In  1752,  las 
long-cherished  lovo  for  Oxford  induced 
Berkeley  to  rej)ose  his  old  a^e  in  medi- 
tative retireiiieut  in  the  iuobI  academic 
retreat  in  Europe ;  which  be  enjoyed 
<m\j  a  few  montJia,  leaying  hia  body  in 
the  Chapel  of  Christ  Church  College, 
and  his  name  a^^sociated  with  the  gnat 
^Qgiiah  tmiveisity. 

The  intensity  of  Berkeley's  social  and 
idllgioQS  convietioiia  and  sympathiea  ia 
expreaaed  all  thiongh  hia  life.  No  phi- 
losopher of  that  generation  so  habitually 
recognised  other  hinds,  as  the  real 
powers  which  regulate  all  the  changes 
that  appear  in  sense,  and  also  in  the 
whole  natnial  syBtem  of  which  aanaible 
changea  affofd  ns  a  faint  glimpae.  A 
perpetually  pnmdent  Supreme  Spirit^ 
and  present  human  spirits,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme,  ar«^  /m>  real 
world.  His  world  is  a  living  world, 
uttering  an  intelligent  language— the 
IHTine  language  of  Katme^  and  the  axti- 
ficud  languages  of  men.  This  profound 
recognition  of  Mind  as  (he  reality  ap- 
pears in  his  earliest  metapljysical  book, 
publislicd  at  live-and-twenty  —  'The 
"  Theory  of  Vision,  or  Visual  Language  ; 

ehowing  the  immediate  Fieaenoe  and 
"  Providenoe  of  a  Deity."  To  deter- 
mine what  we  are  immediately  conscious 
of  in  the  act  of  seeing,  is  the  jiroblem  of 
that  book.  What  is  the  real  thing  that 
is  present  in  visual  sense  I  When  we 
open  oar  now  edncated  eyes,  we  aeem  at 
once  to' apprehend  in  sense  'the  choir 
of  heaven  and  fomitore  of  earth.'  But 
when  we  do  so,  accordin'_»  to  Berkeley, 
we  are  not  merely  'seeing;'  we  are 
also  tracing  the  relations  of  arbitrary 
dgns.  We  aie^  to  all  intentfl^  inter* 
pieting  a  language.  We  aie  reading  a 
hook.  We  «e  only  a  variageted  expaaM 
of  colour  present  in  conseioiisness.  It 
is  throuf,di  experience  of  the  various 
organic  sensations  connected  with  seeing 
that  in  infancy  we  leam  by  degrees  to 
aaaociate  aa  aigna  the  Tariationa  of  colour 
of  which  we  are  conscious  with  the 
distance,  size,  and  shape  of  the  coloured 
bodies.  The  organic  sensations  are  the 
'arbitiaiy  signs'  of  the  sizes,  shapes. 


and  distanoee  which  they  tvpitmni, 

Tims,  by  means  of  what  we  see,  we  may 
know  and  believe  a  great  dml  more  than 
can  be  seen ;  in  the  some  way  as  the 
intelligent  reader  of  the  pages  of  a  book, 
or  the  intelligent  liatener  to  the  woida  of 
a  discourse,  is  made,  by  means  of  '  arbi< 
trary  signs,'  to  understand  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  senses  actually  pre«ent 
in  sense-consciousness.  The  principle 
of  the  divine  language  of  yision  and 
of  the  aztificial  languagea  of  men  is 
the  same.  When  certain  organic  aenaa' 
tions  are  preaent  to  us  in  vision,  we  leam, 
by  custnni,  to  associate  the  meanings 
— or  some  of  them^ — which  the  vSuprcmo 
Mind  has  arbitrarily  but  constantly  as- 
aodated  with  theae  aenaationa.  We  alaor 
leam,  by  eastern,  when  the  apoken  or 
writ! i  n  wards  of  human  language  are 
put  before  us,  to  interpret  the  meanings 
which  human  beings  have  arbitrarily 
but  constantly  associate  with  them. 
The  langaago  of  Tiaion  ia  a  part  of  that 
language  of  God,  of  which  all  physical 
science  is  an  attempted  interpretation  ; 
Greek,  German,  ami  English,  are  some 
of  the  languages  of  men,  which  they  in- 
terpret in  their  social  intercourse. 

It  is  Berkeley's  fEivourite  doctrine^ 
that  we  have  in  thia  way,  "  at  leaat^  a» 
"  char,  full,  and  immediate  certainly  of 
"  the  being  of  the  infinitely  wise  and 
"  powerful  .Spirit,  a-s  of  any  human  soul 
'*  whatsoever  besides  our  own  ; "  that, 
"  even  as  we  are  convinced  oi  tlio  ex- 
"  istenoe  of  other  human  beings  by  tkeir 
"  speaking  to  us,  so  we  have  the  very 
"  same  evident^  of  God's  personal  pro- 
"  sence,  viz.  His  speaking  to  us  " — in  the 
language  of  vision,  and  in  every  other 
variety  of  that  natural  language  which 
ia  formed  by  the  constancy  of  the  arbi> 
trary  arrangements  of  nsttue.  '*God 
**  Himself,"  saya  Berkeley, "  speaka  evaiy 
"  day,  and  in  every  place,  to  the  eyes  of 
"  all  men.  We  have  as  much  reason  to 
"  think  the  universal  agent,  or  God, 
"apeaka  to  our  eyes,  as  wo  have  for 
« thinking  any  particular  jieraon  speaks 
^'  to  our  ears. . . .  We  can  see  God  with 

our  flesldy  eyes,  as  plainly  as  we  see 
"  any  human  person  whatsoever,  and 
"He  daily  sp^dks  to  our  senses  in  a 
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*<iiuaiiiect  and  iter  dialeefc"— that  of 

natural  law  or  order.    ^liB  language  of 

God  is  equivalent  to  "a  constant  crca- 
"tion,  betokening  an  immediate  and 
**  perpetual  act  of  power  and  provi- 
*•  dence.  ...  It  is  true,"  he  adds,  **  that 

only  things  that  rare  ly  or  irregularly 
"happen  rtiike  ynlgar  minds,  whereas 
"  fn  <j[nf'ncy  and  custom  lesson  the  ad- 
**  miration  of  things,  llemv',  a  common 
"  man,  who  is  not  used  to  think  or  make 
"reflections,  would  probably  be  more 
^'eonviaced  of  the  being  of  God  by  a 
'*nngle  sentence  (in  human  language) 
*'  once  heard  from  the,  skv,  than  bv  all 
"the  experionco  he  ha«?  had  of  this 
"visual  language,  contrived  with  such 
**  exquisite  skill,  so  coubtantly  addressed 
"to  the  eyes,  and  bo  plainly  declaring 

the  nearness,  wiadom,  and  providence 
**of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 

Is  not,  wp  may  here  a«ik,  the  essence 
of  practical  Xheisui  fully  realized  through 
this  faith  in  the  presence  always  and 
BTerywhofe  of  tbe  atgna  of  mind  and 
moral  orderl  Ib  not  religion  a  pure 
and  loving  Gouuniinion  ipith  God  and 
men,  which  no  more  than  scc'd;i?  life 
requires  a  solution  of  unsearchable 
speculative  mysteries?  "We  can  eat 
uid  drink  and  subdue  the  material 
world  for  the  purpoaea  of  daily  life^ 
while  we  ai«  ignorant  of  the  met;v 
physical  origin  and  esi5oncc  of  the  bread 
W"  '-at  or  the  machine  we  employ  ;  and 
m  iike  speculative  ignomace  regarding 
Uie  ptist  and  future  of  fliis  world  of 
lenae,  we  may  anrely  maintain  purity  of 
heut  and  reiigioas  intercourse  with  the 
Snpreme  Mind,  that  is  symbolised  by 
its  constant  order.  If  this  be  so,  may 
ncjt  further  ask,  why  men  disturb 
themselves  in  theology'  by  vexed  scien- 
tific qneationa  about  tbe  creation  and 
hiitorical  development  of  that  material 
world,  which,  for  all  that  xeaaon  can 
determine,  1^v^y  be  a  language  in  which 
the  iSupremc  is  et^.-rnally  revealing  Him- 
Mlf  \  Our  faith  as  Xheists  is  not  depen- 
dent on  our  specnlationa  regarding  the 
Stemity  of  Matter,  or  on  onr  diaooreriea 
regarding  the  laws  of  the  orderly  hia* 
torical  development  in  time  of  those 

things  of  sense  of  which  I'rovidence 

i«  the  sooh     The   present  practical 


aignifioance  of  thia  and  enraiy  other 

Kevelation  of  Supreme  Intelligence, 
rather  than  the  date  at  which  the 
Ibevelatiun  commences,  or  the  question 
whether  it  had  any  commencement  at 
all,  is  surely  the  prop'^r  object  of  in- 
quiry to  the  pious  mind,  enlightened  by 
meditation.  That  mind  is  rmy  to  eon 
sign  to  science  all  questions  of  evolu- 
tion or  development — how  long  a  natu- 
ral language  has  Ijeen  issuing  from  the 
depths  of  Ik'iug,  and  whether  it  has 
always  been  uttered  in  the  aame  form  of 
speech.  Perpetual  moral  FnmcUnce  in 
the  material  system,  and  not  the  abso- 
lute trmiion  of  matter,  is  the  objei  t  of 
religious  faith.  The  speculations  of 
Ijerkcley  which  commence  with  the 
language  of  TisioUy  and  dose  in  "  Siiia/* 
in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  tolerance  for 
ancient  Theism,  with  its  amma  mundi, 
perhaps  suggest  this  issue.  liut  it 
was  only  dimly  discerned  by  Berkeley 
himself  whose  most  celebrated  sj^iecula- 
tion  was  meant  to  relieve  his  fmurite 
conclusion  of  a  perpetually  pervading 
Providence  in  the  universe  from  an 
embaiTfissment  in  its  premises,  which  lie 
attributes  to  men  whose  experience  of 
the  facts  of  sense  was  clouded  by  their 
own  abstract  speculations. 

The  simple  faith  of  men  is^  in  Berke- 
ley's eye,  perverted  by  abstractions  about 
Substance  and  Cause,  very  unlike  the 
matter-of-fact  substances  and  c^iuses 
that  we  encounter  in  our  doily  experi- 
ence. Phantoms  of  an  Unconditioned 
then  as  now  carrittd  men  of  a  Speculative 
mind  away  from  significant  facts  to  in- 
significant words.  Berkeley  saw  the 
iliiterute  mass  of  mankind,  that  walk 
the  high  ixMul  of  plain  common  scnsey 
and  are  governed  by  the  dictates  of 
nature,  for  the  most  part  easy  and  un- 
disturbed. To  tiiem  nothing  that  is 
familiar  is  unaccountiible  or  ditficult 
to  comprehend.  They  complain  of  no 
want  of  evidence  in  the  senses,  and 
are  out  of  all  danger  of  ^»«ft"*'"g 
sceptics.  But  no  sooner  do  m  depart 
fsom  sense  and  instinct^  to  reaaon, 
meditate,  or  reflect  upon  the  nature  of 
things,  than  a  thousand  scruples  spring 
up  in  our  minds  concerning  matters 
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wliieb  before  we  seemed  MLj  to  eom- 
pielieiid.    In  order  to  'satisfy  our 

convictions  of  reality,'  motaphyficians 
must  retrace  their  steps,  and,  almndoning 
their  manufacture  of  artificial  abstrac- 
tions, try  to  read  their  human  experience 
cf  thieetnoigeiiiiiTene  in  all  iti  fiUnesi^ 
and  to  mteqtiel  it  eiaetiy  as  it  offeia 
itsell 

Berkeley  saw  one  huge  abstraction 
— the  Unconditioned  of  those  days — 
interposed  by  metaphysicians  between 
himself  and  the  real  world  of  living 
intelligences,  human  and  Divine^  with 
"which  we  hare  intercourse  through 
the  signs  given  to  us  in  srnfse. 
"With  the  metaphysicians  this  huge 
abstraction  had  become  the  one  real 
thing;  and  the  scepticism  of  the  age 
was  nourished  bj  their  diflScolty  in 
finding  reasons  to  >nndicat«  a  belief 
in  its  existence.  "Wliat  was  tin's  meta- 
physical phantom  ?  It  was  tlio  world 
of  sense  or  matter,  as  d^jinnl  hi/  nuta- 
physiciantf  which  they  put  in  place 
of  the  leal  world  of  sense,  at  U  u 
actually  presented  in  experierice.  A  de- 
finition that  does  not  tally  with  facts 
here  gratuitously  involves  us  in  a  thou- 
eand  perplexities.  Locke  and  the  phi- 
losopheis  took  for  granted  that  tcfiat  tee 
are  etmeeimu  of  mi  tetue  is  not  at  all  CAe 
real  thing.  They  told  men  that  they . 
could  be  conscious  in  sense  of  an  idea 
or  resemblancn  only  <^^f  the  rral  thing, 
which  itself  exists  behind  its  merely 
ideal  representation  in  the  consciousness.^ 
Of  the  yeiy  reality  we  coold  never  be 
conscious  at  all.  A  world  of  merely 
ideal  representations  is,  they  sai^  all  we 
can  be  conscious  of  when  we  see,  and 
hear,  and  handle.  Nothing  that  is  real 
can  ever  be  an  object  of  sense-experi- 
ence. By  dint  of  reasoning  they  tried 
to  work  tiieir  way  to  a  reasonable  belief 
in  the  reality  which  lies  behind  what 
wc  see,  and  hear,  and'handle;  but  all 
the  reasoning  that  was  offered  seemed 
not  enough  for  the  purpose.  Thus  our 
early  faith  in  God  and  in  other  minds 
began  to  hogoish.    Instead  of  inter- 

^  Locke,  for  OTampK  nlttrates  the  dogma 

that  our  ideas  of  the  pr/mary  qualities  of  nst- 
ter  are  retemblancet  of  these  qualitiec 


pretimg  words  (in  the  languages  of  God 

and  men)  already  given  in  sense,  they 

had  to  hunt  beyond  sense  for  the  very 
words  themselves,  if  in  sense  no  words 
can  ever  be  presented  to  us.  "  This,"  says 
**  Berkeley,  **  is  the  very  root  of  scep- 
"ticism;  for  so  long  as  men  think  thst 
"  Beal  Things  subsist  without  the  mind, 
"  and  that  their  knowledge  is  only  so 
"  far  forth  real  as  it  is  confoi-mahU  to 
"  Real  Things,  they  cannot  be  certain 

that  they  have  any  knowledge  at  all 
^  For  howean  itbeAneiMtthat  the  things 
"  which  axe  perceived  are  conformable  to 
"  those  that  are.  not  perceived  or  exist 
"  without  the  mind  ? "  We  can  test,  in 
short,  the  representations  of  imagina- 
tion by  the  presentations  of  sense.  But 
if  sense  itsdf  is  essentially  represents* 
tive,  how  can  we  verify  ii$  lepieeenta- 
tions  T  • 

On  this  metaphysical  assumption  of 
a  doubU  object   in  sense-experience, 
human  consciousness  can  never  be  fac« 
to  fine  with  sny  real  outward  objeek 
Let  mmtlhiing  reu,  something  ftom  whieh 
sdenoe  may  start  on  its  course  of  inter- 
preting natural  si^^n",  be  only  given  to 
us,  and  then,  by  interpretation  {natur(t 
iiUerpretatio),  we   can  work  our  way 
to  a  reasonable  belief  in  the  existence 
— ^pastk  pieaenty  and  fiitnre— of  msny 
dker  objects  which  never  come  within 
our  conscious  experience.    But  how  can 
we  extend  the  victories  of  science,  or 
even  maintiiin  our  elementary  convic- 
tions, if  we* must  begin  by  taking  for 
granted  that  no  real  fiiets  at  all  ever 
pass  through  our  sensetconsciousoeasf 
Why  not  boldly  deny  that  there  is  & 
double  object  in  sense?    Let  us  at  least 
try  whether  our  life  on  this  planet  does 
not  become  more  simple  and  intelligible 
to  ns^  and  oar  bdief  in  aiifnmndii^ 
moial  agents  moie  deep  and  en%hteoedf 
on  the  eommon-sense  lecognition  ci 
only  a  single  object — on  a  return,  in 
short,  to  Facts,  from  verbal  reasonings 
and  metaphysical  theories  which  h^ve 
darkened  them. 

This  was^  in  spirit,  the  snggestion  of 
two  philoeopheis  of  the  ei^^teenth  cen- 
tury, whose  names  are  not  commonly 
associated  as  harmonious  fellow-labour- 
ers.   These  are  i^crkeiey,  the  commoi^' 
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sense  metaphysician  of  Irukuil,  and 
Beid,  thft  oonaaaa'atam  metaphysieuoi 
of  Scotland.  fi«id  says  that  in  early 
life  he  em'bTaced  Berkelej^a  theory  of 
matter.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  did  not  (unconacioualy)  continue  in 
this  faith  to  the  la&t 

Berkeley,  end  thoM  .who  aie  some* 
titiMB  called  the  Scotch  m«taphy8iciaiis 
are  agreed  in  the  abolition  of  the  Slediate 
Eealisra  which  puts  a  real  oitjcct  Uhind 
the  ideal  object  supposed  to  be  given  in 
sense.  They  both  virtually  say,  *  Why 
not  let  go  cne  of  the  two  counterpart 
el^ectiye  worldly  and  accept  tbe  one 
which  lemaina  as  the  real  thing,  wHidi 
■Wo  then  meet  face  to  face  in  our  sensc- 
€xperionco  \ '  Both  seek  by  this  means 
to  restore  the  languishing  faith  of  pliilo- 
sophers  in.  that  which  is  beyond  sense. 
Both  have  thus  helped  to  inaogorate  a 
new  conception  of  the  natnre  of  my 
sense-given  medium  of  interconise  with 
minds  external  to  my  own. 

But,  wliilo  Berkeley  find  the  Scotch 
metaphysicians  discard  the  dogma  that 
the  real  woiid  is  bMnd  the  only  world 
of  which  we  are  oonadona  in  aense— 
ttie  dogma  of  two  correlative  worlds, 
an  external  and  real,  and  an  internal 
or  ideal  and  representative — they  ditfer 
^OT  Soem  to  diiler)  as  to  which  of  them 
IS  to  be  pnt  asidei   Berkeley  sweeps 
sway,  aa  an  inconsistent  or  nmntelligi  Die 
altstraction,  the  supposed  unthinking  or 
arclietypal  world  beliind,  and  finds  the 
material  reality  in  our  very  senae-ideai 
themdves.    By  interpreting  phenomena 
in  the  system  of  our  sense-ideas — whose 
•  eidedy  and  significant  changea  leTeal, 
like  tne  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the 
existence  and  activity  of  other  mind>^ 
than  ours — we  become  en  rapport  with 
these  other  minds.    AVe  are  able,  as  it 
vere,  to  look  inio  other  conscious  experi- 
ence than  our  own— like  our  ownmore  or 
less,  and  yet  not  onia ;  but  we  cannot 
look  into^  or  even  imagine  that  which  is 
^ven  in  sense,  when  witlulrawn  from 
aUst-nse-cunsciousncss.    Our  sense-ideas 
which  thus  appear  and  disappear — ob- 
viously under  the  regulation  of  other 
minds  than  onr  own,  aa  we  may  reason^ 
sbly  infer  from  the  manner  of  their 
•iqpMnnee    and  disappearance — are 


broadly  distinguished  from  the  mere 
&neies  which  ate  formed  and  conttolled 
by  the  minds  in  which  they  appear. 

The  ideas  of  sense  are  more  strong  and 
lively  than  those  of  imagination.  They 
are  not  excited  at  random,  but  in  a 
regular  train  or  series,  the  admirable 
connexion  of  which  attests  the  wisdom 
of  its  anthor.^  Our  sense-ideas  art 
our  material  world,  and  the  rules  ao< 
cordiTi^'  to  ^vhif'li  fh^y  are  excited  in  us 
are  the  laws  of  nature.  The  existence 
of  this  matter  cannot  be  denied.  Its 
very  em  la  percipi.  It  Is  the  only 
material  worid  which  common-sense 
demands.  A  snpplementei^  real  world 
behind  tlic  Things  or  Ileal  Ideas  which 
we  experience  in  sense  is  a  ba-seloss 
hypothesis — a  mere  crotchet  of  the  pro- 
fessional manufacturers  of  abstractions, 
which  nnsopfansticated  human  beings 
would  laugh  at,  if  th^  could  only  be  got 
to  discern  its  meaning,  or  rather  ita  want 
of  meaning.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the 
immediate  realism  of  Berkeley. 

Turn  now  from  Berkeley  to  those 
Scotch  metaphysicians  who  are  said 
to  bo  at  the  opposite  intellectual  pole. 
The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  philosophers  of 
Common-sense  agree  in  recognising  that 

>  Btck^lay  pot  frequeot  ntrem  on  the  dif> 
ferenoe  as  experienced  by  us  between  tho  real 
ideas  of  sense  and  those  ideas  that  are  excited 
in  the  imagiaation.  These  last,  he  adds, 
''are  mor«  properly  tanned  ideas  or  images,** 
i.e.  of  the  things  (vense-ideas)  "which  they 
copy  and  repretieut."  See  "  I^nciplea  of 
Human  Knowledge"  XXIX.— XZXIII  ftc 
In  this  connexion  the  reader  mnj  refer  to 
a  tract  by  Berkeley's  great  contemporary 
Leibnitz  :  "De  Modo  Distlnguendi  Plionomena 
Realia  aV*  ItTiiiginariis,"  in  which  Leibnitz 
describes  marks  peculiar  to  the  "  w^U  ordered 
clrcua"  of  veal  UlSsi,  as  distinguiahed  from 
drc.im«  commonly  nn  called.  Take  the  fnllow- 
ing  extracts : — "  Potisaimum  r<alitatiM  phseno- 
moBomm  IndUdufa,  quod  Tel  toltttn  raffldl^ 
est  succexsus  prcedirendi  pkcenonutM  futura  ex 

CUritit  et  pr<e4entibus  ....  Imo  etai  tota 
Tita  omi  mA  MMBnlom,  et  mundvs  ad- 
spectabilis  iion  ui«i  phantasma  esse  dicerotur, 
hoe,  sive  tomnium  nve  fhantasmOf  iaiis  reale 
direremj  si  ratione  heue  utentts  nun^uam  lib 
eo  dccipercmur  ....  Nec  (jiiicquam  pruhibct 
somnia  qncedatn  bene  ordinaia  mciui  nottra  06- 
ieeto  tsss,  <^ub  s  tieUa  'ven  jndioeatur,  ei  «& 
eontensum  tnUr  sr  quoad  ttjsuin  verls  equiva- 
lent ...  *  Quid  vero  ai  tota  hnc  brevin  vita 
non  wA  longum  quoddam  aiHaniam  Mset 
jMMqae  moiieiulo  •rigilvemiiit''^ 
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of  tphich  ice  are  conscious  in  Bense.  as  the 
real  thing.    But  they  differ  in  the  ac- 
eount  they  give  of  vthat  that  it.  Berkeley 
would  arreBt  wepticiaDi  about  all  beyond 
aenae^  by  aunendering  as  a  nonentity 
the  supposed  nntkinhivg  world  behind 
our  sense-ideas,  to  which  the  ])redic;ite 
**real"  had  been  exclusively  applied, 
and   by  energetically  vindicating  the 
applicability   of  the  ferma  "real,'' 
"Uking;"  **  matter/'  kc.  to  our  sense- 
ideas  themselves.  The  Scotch  metaphy- 
sicians take  the  other  alternative,  and 
"witli  a  like  n)otivc.  Instead  of  snrrcnder- 
iiig  the  unconscious  world  supposed  by  the 
philoaopheis  to  lie  behind  our  ideaa  of 
aenae,  taey  sortender  the  ideas  of  aenae 
^emselTe^  and  atuidily  aaaert  that  in 
Bcn«e  we  are  con5?rir»us  of  a  world  that 
is  independent  of  all  ideas  and  of  overy 
conscious  act.    Both  rest  our  only  luith 
ef  vital  inteieat-^tfaat  namely  in  oihvb 
mm  human  and  Divine — on  the  aa- 
anmption  that  in  sense  we  are  conscious 
of  something  that  is  re^d.    If  external 
objects  are  perceived  immediately,  we 
have,  according  to  lieid,  the  same  reason 
to  bdieve  in  their  existence  that  philoeo- 
phera  have  to  believe  the  eziatence  of 
(aenae)  ideas.   But  aenae-ideaa  them- 
selves, lierkeley  wfndd  say,  are  real, 
«nd  no  other  sort  of  external  reality 
than  that  of  minds  is  needed,  or  can 
even  be  imagined  by  us. 
'  ThuSy  in  this  nineteenth  centoiy, 
{he  state  of  this  ancient  question  is 
changed.   Abandoning  d  priori  theories 
;and  rejwonings  about  what  is  beyond  our 
eense-experience,  we  are  invite*}  to  read 
the  hicts  of  that  very  experience  itself  in 
a  reflective  manner.   We  have  not  to 
hunt  up  evidence  that  there  is  a  r^l 
.world  bthmd  phantoms  of  which  we  are 
-conscious.    We  are  asknl  to  accept  as 
'the  reality,  those  of  the  suppou'd  phajtUmu 
which   uiJjtear    iti   «e?j-8e  -  consciousness 
itsel£  The  very  phenomena  therein  given 
—call  them  **idea^"  or  **  things"  aa  we 
please,  and  assume  that  they  are.  or  are 
not,  dependent  on  mind — arc  real  enough 
to  connect  us  with  a  system  of  univer^il 
order,  and  with  other  minds.  This  orderly 
iryatem     aense-appearances  we  are  in- 
vited, as  we  can^  to  interpret;  and 
physical  acience^  in  naponding  to  the 


invitation,  finds  that  each  real  appear- 
ance is  virtually  a  sign  of  other  real 
appearances,  past,  distant,  and  to  comc^ 
and  thus  a  revelation  of  the  Mind  with 
which  they  are  collectively  chargbd. 
The  problem  of  human  intt'llect,  in  its 
relations       the  world  of  sense,  is,  to 
int^pret  t/te  meaning  of  the  Beose-givea 
world,  and  not  to  vindicate  the  eanif- 
mice  of  what  is  already  given  in  iaetk 
The  more  concrete  students  of  nature 
try  to  unravel  its  subordinate  laws,  and 
thus  discoveries  are  accunmlatf^d  in  tlie 
physie^^l  sciences.    The  nunv  .speciilu- 
tive  minds  try  to  determine  the  most 
general  proposition  in  which  sense* 
presented  reality  may  be  defined  as  a 
whole.  They  ask  whether  this  matter" 
— these  solid,  ext<.'nded,  coloured,  and 
odoriferous  sense-appoa ranees — is  merely 
a  collection  of  objects  that  appear  and  re- 
M>pear  in  the  system  of  nature  only  when 
/am-  conscious  of  Ihem.  Are  they  thus 
only  ideas — real  or  aense  ideas,  it  is  tiue^ 
but  still  ideas,  inasmuch  as  their  very 
essence  consists  in  our  being  conscious 
of  theml   Are  they,  on   the  other 
hand,  more  than  one  order  of  my  ideast 
Are  th^  phenomena — ^in  themselves 
quite  independent  of  my  mind,  and  of 
all  minds,  human  and  Divine — wliicli 
are  inaintaiTif  d  in  dej  en<l'nce  on  an 
vntliittking  sulKstance  or  cause? 

Berkeley  and  the  Scotch  metaphysicians 
seem  to  differ  in  their  answers  to  these 
questions.    Their  difference  may  bs 
resolved  into  a  dispute  about  the  metSf 
physical  meaning  of  the  wonls  *'  matter 
and  "sense-idea."    Arc  the  phenomena 
which  are  presented  in  sense,  and  by 
means  of  which  I  enlai^ge  in  physicu 
science  my  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Mind,  and  hold  inteicouise  with  other 
minds — are   tlir-so  merely  phenomena 
in  me,  although  evoked  and  regulated 
by  other  minds ;  or  are  they  things  t»- 
dependaa  of  me^  yet  still  ultimately 
lated  by  other  minds  t  Berkeley  omfsM 
that  "perceived  by  me"  implies  "ex- 
istence in  me,"  or,  existence  in  the 
form  of  a  mere  mode  of  my  conscious- 
ness, and  accordingly  he  concludes  that 
every  muBe-pheiiomenon  is  a  sen8e-«ls^ 
Beid  omrisuf  the  independent  esisience, 
in  an  unthinking  Substance^  of  what  I 
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sec,  hear,  or  handle,  and  of  the  Natural 
System  whicli  the  immediate  objects  of 
perception  enable  me  imperfectly  and 
tentatively  to  interpret  Aie  we  not 
more  faithfid  to  experience  when  we 
abandon  hctfh  assumptions,  and  accept 
Matter  as  the  otherwise  unknown  sys- 
tem of  phenomena  or  appearan€€.s, 
through  w  hose  orderly  chan^  we  are 
l^ble  to  haye  mteUectoal  intenonne  witii 
other  human  minds,  and  with  that  Su* 
prerae  Mind  of  whose  mysterious  exist- 
fnco  these  [>h»>nomena  are  a  finite  and 
partially  intelligible  ex])rc'S3ion  1 

In  the  Heal  World  ot  Ikjrkeley,  each 
nan's  own  oonedpumeBa  is  the  type  of 
the  only  sort  of  world  that  is  external 
to  him.    Other  mindS)  with  tlieir  re- 
spective sense-ideas  and  interpre  tit  ions 
of  the  same,  their  actions,  tlieir  feelings, 
and  their  fancier  are  Im  oulu  ard  world. 
He  finds^  experimentally,  that  he  does 
not  himflnlf  r^olate  the  order  of  his 
own  sense-ideas ;  and  he  may  reasonably 
infer  that  he  is  not  their  ori;;inal  arche- 
type, nor  their  only  type.    Other  fhiitc 
luinds  supply  other  and  simikr  types, 
and  the  2)ivine  Mind  is  the  One 
Archetype  of  aU.   The  social  realism  of 
Berkeley  is  at  the  ojijjosite  pole  from 
the  ideal  c*,'oi8ni  ctf  Fieht*.',  with  which, 
though  only  nominally  coiinect<'d,  it  is 
commonly  identiHed  in  princi])l(?,  and 
(Ustinguidhed  fioui  it  only  in  as  IVir  as 
the  German  is  regarded  as  the  more  con* 
aequentialreasoner.  BerkeleyneTeraban- 
dons  those  principles  of  common-sense 
and  prohability,  throiif?h  which  the  mass 
of  mankind  recognise  other  minds,  in 
flie  many  orderly  tiaiiib  of  senso-appcar- 
anoes  that  indicate  the  volnntaiy  move* 
aents  of  human  heings  like  onxseWes, 
and  discern  the  Supreme  Mind  in  that 
"Qniversal  order  of  the  ideas  of  sense 
^liich  endows  iis  with  *a  sort  of  fore- 
sight'  The  material  world  of  Berkeley 
piodiioed  in  tiuh  moii  hy  a  constant 
Dime  action ;  which  is  to  say»  in  other 
"Words,  that  sense- ide^s  are  so  and  in 
8uch  order  produced  in  each,  as  that 
each  may,  on  every  ground  of  common- 
^haii,  lufyr,  that  certain  senae-ideaiS  are 
to  follow,  or  that  certain  others  have 
happened,  or  that  other  oonsdous 
hke  onrselTes  ate  thinking  and 


acting  and  feeling  in  a  particular  way. 
These  "  inferences  '  constitute  every 
man's  physical  and  social  knowledge. 
Eschsepaiate  intellect,  with  itsindividiial 
Hne  of  GOnscioos  experience,  is  a  micro- 
cosvi,  made  up  of  tlie  interpretations 
which  it  \n:\f-  upon  tlie  appearances 
given  to  it  in  s«jnse  hy  Clod  tlie  Supremo 
Intelligence,  according  to  liis  arbitrary 
natural  laws  ;  and  these,  as  we  find,  are 
more  or  less  modified  or  interfered  with 
in  their  apphe^tion  by  the  free  actions  of 
liuman  agents  like  ourselves.  The  uni- 
verse of  matter  is,  to  each  mind,  its 
own  interpretation  of  its  uwn  sense^ 
appeaianoes. 

But  is  this  constant  jfbrmentation  ot 
sensations,  or  sense-ideasin  created  mindsi 
with  the  consequent  intellectual  fer- 
mentation induced  in  each,  as  each  tries, 
with  more  or  loss  success,  to  interpret 
their  meaning— is  this  in&dty  of  micro- 
cosms the  ofi/if  cosmos  1  Does  it  exhaust 
all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  about 
the  universe  of  matter  ?  Does  it  satisfy, 
for  example,  the  glories  of  present 
and  possible  disclosures  in  geology  or 
astronomy}  Is  the  solar  system,  as 
now  disclosed  to  modem  science, 
only  an  advance  made  by  the  modern 
astronomer  in  the  intt^-rpretationof  certiun 
ideas  which  appear  in  the  sense -con- 
scionsnesa  of  men  ?  Does  it  ai>i)car 
and  disappear  with  the  appeaiunce  and 
diBappeazanoe  of  astronomers  t  Is  the 
matenal  world  annihilated  and  recreated, 
as  there  are  created  minds  having  ex- 
perience or  not  having  experience  of 
sense-ideas  i  1  ^  there  no  "sense  ideal  " 
permanence,  tlxul  independent  of  the 
flttctoations  and  imperfection  of  finite 
minds  1  Is  there  no  Macrocosm  hy  which 
these  millions  of  microcosms  may  be 
measured— no  supreme  and  archetypal 
pystem  of  ideas,  to  w  hich  men's  higliest 
and  most  successful  attempts  to  interpret 
sdentificsllyand  practically  their  respec- 
tive sense^sonsciousneaaes  are  at  leattt  a 
distant  approximation  1 

It  is  hero  that  Berkeley  passes  from 
Lockianism  to  Platouism,  connecting 
the  human  or  empirical  ideas  of  Locke 
with  the  Divine  or  Eternal  Ideas  of 
Plata  AU  his  wwks  teem  with  allu- 
sions to  an  Atdietype^  of  which  ths 
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sensible  ideas  of  finite  niind-^,  and  the 
intelligible  ideas  grounded  upon  them, 
■ase  only  an  imperfect  tm^  Bat  that 
Archetype  ie  not  mtiwiinff  tubtUtnes 
behind  tense,  to  which  we  have  nothing 
<;orrf^s ponding  in  onr  intelligent  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  wry  Oiougku  of  the 
Supreme  JUind,  to  which  we  may  infer 
from  the  ''idees"  manifeeted  in  the 
'Older  of  nature,  that  our  mental  experi- 
ence is  more  or  less  in  analogy.  When  we 
iTit'-^rprpt  thfmatcrial  world  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thus  suc- 
ceed in  extracting  from  its  apparent 
•chaos  the  cosmos  of  human  science, 
we  may  descrihe  onieelves  as  so  fior 
virtually  thinking  the  thoughts  of  God. 
Th(5  Divine  Ideas  expressed  in  the  laws 
of  natun>  are,  through  our  pliysical 
discoveries,  becoming,  in  the  form  of 
similar  ideas  in  ourselves,  a  part  of  the 
etperience  of  muL  Every  Seientifio 
•discovery  j)ut8  OB  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  divine  meaning.  The  method 
of  discovery,  indeed,  raises  a  deep  ques- 
tion. How  are  finite  minds,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  sense-ideas,  to  be 
hronght  into  inteUeetaal  hAnnony  witii 
the  Snpieme  Mindf  How  may  onr 
physical  edence  be  conformed  to  Hia  t 
How  may  our  mierocosms  1'^  rendered 
more  macrocosmic  ?  Is  it  merely  by 
adding  to  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
aenae-ideae — ^by  increasing  the  amount  of 
their  experience  of  ol^eeta  that  are  al- 
ways changing  t  or  may  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  assume  a  latent  intellectual 
sympathy  between  the  created  and  the 
Uncreated  mind,  which  is  to  be  elicited 
in  the  former  through  reflective  inter- 
■conrae  with  the  things  of  aenaet  la 
seientifio  diaoorety  the  development  in  a 
finite  mind  of  elements  of  Divine  Keason 
common  to  all  mind  ;  or  is  it  only  a 
tentative  guees,  confirmed  by  n  fragmen- 
tary experience,  of  what  in  that  case 
ean  be  only  a  probable  coihmanity  of 
meaning  between  the  hnman  discoverer 
and  tlie  Supreme  Author  or  Thinker  of 
that  .vl  i'  h  is  thus  only  tentatively  die- 
•covered  f 

These  deep  questions  underlie  our 
philoeophical  apeeoktiona  about  the 
methods  by  whidi  aenae-appearanoea  are 
to  be  inUrpreUd,   Ihey  go  to  form  the 


problem  of  any  *  philosophy  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences.'    It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  Bedraley  has  xaised  thfliiv*l^'^KNi|^ 
they  are  immediately  aoggeated  by  many 
of  the  contemplations,  especially  of  his 
old  age.    These  present  his  TheolounVal 
Theory  of  Matter  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  that  modem  theory  of  scientific 
me^od,  and  of  the  natnie  of  physical 
canaatioii,  which  oommenced  with  Bacon^ 
and  which,  not  ezclnding  MalebianclM^ 
has  engaged,  among  otbora^  Hnbbe?, 
Glanvill,  Locke,  Hume,  Leibnitz,  Brown, 
Comte,  Mill,  and  WhewelL    That  the 
changes  in  nature  are,  as  revealed  to 
na  at  leaal^  only  arbitamly  related  to 
one  another — as  the  sign  with  the  thing 
signified — is  common  to  them  all.  They 
are  agreed  that  we  can  interpret  nature 
only  a-s  a  system  of  arbitrary  sign",  and 
that  we   cannot  produce   a  demon- 
atmtiTe  adence  of  natural  changes. 
And  if,  with  Berkeley,  we  see  in 
universal  nature  only  the  operation  of 
free  iiit^'lli':]:ence,  the  difference  between 
the  clianges  which  are  due  merely  to 
natural  law  and  the  clianges  which  we 
attribnte  immediately  to  the  agency  of 
men,  is  not  a  difference  between  ne- 
cessity and  free-will,  but  between  the 
signs  of  perfect  and  imperfect  mind. 
The  events  of  human  history  and  bio- 
graphy are  less  capable  of  prediction 
than  thoee  of  natural  science,  becaow 
they  are  theprodoot  of  akoa  ateadyaod 
reaaooAble  will  We  can  predict  nttthar 
changes  in  matter  nor  changes  in  men 
with  perfect  insight,  because  we  have 
only  an  imperfect  comprehension  of  the 
minds  on  which  they  respectively  depend 
Matter  itaelf  ezieta  etemally  in  the 
Divine  mind.  It  is  constantly  create^ 
after  a  fixed  order  of  plan,  in  thoso 
sense- ideas  of  men,  which  are  the  occa- 
sions of  the  physical  sciences  in  which 
man  endeavours  to  i-ealize  those  Thoughts 
of  God  that  are  themaelvea  the  Etomal 
material  archetype.    Hie  antagonism  of 
Faith  and  Science  disappears,  as  each 
deepfning  insight  into  natural  law  is 
felt  to  bring  our  thoughts  into  nearer 
harmony  to  those  Divine  Thoughts  of 
which  our  otherwiae  afnnge  aanoimd' 
inga  in  thia  world  of  aenae  are  ftond  to 
be  the  expreaaion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DAT  AFTKB  A  FROUC. 

VnfCOWzo  awoke  late  next  morning,  in 
a  lamentable  condition  of  body  and 
mind ;  giddy,  sick,  achin^;  from  head  to 
foot,  and  thoroiiglily  disgusted  with 
himself.  He  upon  bis  bed,  took 
bis  poor  UuobbiDg  tomplei  Ijetween  bis 
hands,  and  tried  to  recollect.  Baitian 
and  the  prefetto  were  the  only  images 
•which  ram©  out  clear  and  distinct  from 
the  nightmare  of  the  hust  night.  Thnt 
he  had  misbehaved  to  both,  he  had  not 
a  ehadoir  of  a  doubt;  bnt  be  bad  no 
due  by  wbieh  to  disoover  in  what  num.* 
ner,  or  to  what  extent  All  the  lee^ 
from  the  eclipse  of  the  prefetto,  down  to 
the  present  inoment,  was  a  pell-mell  of 
indistinct  scraps,  of  which  he  might  have 
only  dreamt,  for  aught  he  could  tell ; 
and -as  to  the  part  he  had  poeeiblj 
played  in  this  mitty  interlude,  if  not  a 
dream,  it  was  a  perfect  blank. 

r>ne  thing  alone  was  certain — that  he 
had  .-li  imefuUy  disgnu^ed  himself  What 
would  the  Signor  Avvocato  say,  when 
bis  godson's  misdeeds  came  to  bis  eani 
Wbat  would  Miss  Rose . . .  and  the 
parse  !  Oh,  heavens ! !  The  recollec- 
tion of  the  purse,  forgotten  to  that 
moment,  went  like  a  shot  through  his 
heart  and  brain.  Lost  past  hope  of 
neomy.  It  was  just  what  be  doeiorvod 
— be  was  not  worthy  of  it^  or  of  any 
•kindness  from  soeh  an  angsl  as  Miss 
Rose. 

The  small  room,  or,  rather,  closet,  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  night,  was 
stiflingly  hot  and  close.  He  got  up  and 
opened  tbe  only  window.  A  bit  of  glass 

hung  beside  the  window.  Ho  looked 
into  it,  and  started.  "Wliat  a  hideous 
face  he  siw  !  All  the  lower  part  of  it 
besmeared  with  the  burnt  cork,  which 
had  given  him  a  moustache  and  chin- 


tuft  A  jug  and  basin  were  on  the 
table,  hut  not  a  drop  of  water  in  either. 
Ho  looked  for  some  signs  of  a  bell— • 
tbeie  was  nonsi  Kb  other  reeonroe  for 
him  but  to  open  the  door  and  call; 
which  he  did,  after  flinging  on  bis 
cassock. 

His  summons  was  answered  imme- 
diately, by  the  same  man  who  had 
waited  at  dinner  tbe  day  befine. 

''How  do  yon  Isel  this  mornings 
sir?"  asked  the  waiter,  without  the 
least  attempt  to  hide  tho  smile  called 
up  on  his  broad  countenance  by  the 
rueful  ligure  before  him. 

"like  one  who  has  made  an  ass  of 
himself  oreraight,"  answered  tbe  peni- 
tent lad. 

"A  little  headarho,  probably]  A 
strong  cup  of  co^Tec  will  remove  that  in 
no  time." 

**  First  of  all,"  said  Vincenzo,  "  I  want 
plenty  of  water,  so  that  I  may  wash 
mysell   And,  if  I  could  also  bsTe  some 

soap  to  get  rid  of  these  stains  on  my 
face,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you." 

Tho  waiter  promised  ho  should  have 
what  ho  rec^uired,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  large  jug  of  water  and  a  fine  new 
cake  of  soap.  Yinoenao  eyed  the  soap 
with  wjmo  perplexity,  and  said — 

"I  am  tliat  soap  won't  do  for 

me,  my  frieiul ,  for,  truth  to  say,  I  have 
not  a  fu'thing  of  money.  Can't  you 
give  me  some  old  common  bitt" 

''Yon  may  nse  this  all  the  same," 
said  tbe  obli^ng  waiter.  **  Fitst  of  aU, 
the  soap  belongs  to  me,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  it;  and  then,  the  Marchesino 
left  orders  that  you  were  to  iiavc  wliat- 
ever  you  asked  for,  and  be  would  pay 
all  expenses.  When  you  ara  ready 
your  coffee^  be  so  good  as  to  call 
Battista." 

Vincenzo  was  touched  by  Del  Pal- 
metto's thoughtfulness — more  touched 
than  he  would  have  deemed  himself 
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capable  of  heing  by  any  attention  from 
Buch  a  quarter.  But,  indeed,  Del  Pal- 
metto's behayionr  to  him,  as  far  as  he 
could  remember  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  had  left  on  Vincrnzo's  mind 
an  impression  altogether  to  the  credit  of 
his  late  foe. 

The  waiter's  double  declaration  having 
jiow  removed  all  his  aemples  about  the 
soap,  he  used  it  qnsparingly  in  his  ablu- 
tions; nTid,  having  put  as  much  order  as 
he  could  into  his  attire,  he  called  for 
Jkttista,  who  presently  brought  him  the 
promitied  coffee. 

<*HaB  any  one  oome  for  me  ficom  the 
aeminaiy  f '  asked  Yinoenso. 

'<Kot  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the 
'vx':iitor.  An  answer  which  confirraed 
Vinocnzo  in  his  preconception,  tliat  bis 
siuB  must  be  so  entirely  past  forgiveness 
in  that  quarter,  thai  tiie  sinner  himself 
mB  deemed  nnworthy  of  any  notice. 
tDiis  issne  had  nothing  yery  appalling  in 
-  it  to  one  who  had  yearned  after  it  with 

If 

all  his  soul  for  the  last  two  months. 

"  No ;  nobody  has  called  save  the 
Harchesino,"  went  on  Battiata.  "  Ho 
has  hem  here  twice,  but  you  were  asleep 
both  times ;  and  he  would  not  allow  you 
to  be  disturbed.  He  said  he  might  call 
again,  but  he  eould  not  be  sure,  as  he 
had  much  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the 
raiment  having  received  orders  to  leave 
the  town  before  noon." 

"And  what  o'clock  is  it  now?"  in- 
quired tlie  lad,  swallowing  his  coffee. 

"Half-past  eight" 

"And  what  time  w;i8  it  when... I 
went  to  bed  lasi  r  ir^lil  i  " 

« It  was  still  1  ivlight,"  said  Battista; 
^a  UtUe  past  eighty  perhapa" 

"  I  was  yezy  unruly  downstaiis^  was 
Inotl" 

"  Not  so  very  bad  ;  rather  funnv.  and 
a  little  noisy,  to  be  sure ;  but  your  friends 
were  not  ht  behind  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

<*If  I  reooUect  rights"  said  Yinoenso^ 
''thm  was  some  music  after  dinner." 

"  Yes,  a  fellow  with  his  orjxan  came 
and  ])laycd  in  the  court,  and  you  took  a 
fancy  to  dance,  and  so  did  the  other 
three.  The  Signor  Marchesino— oh  ! 
he  is  a  merry  gentleman — ^went  and 
fotched  Maigaret^  the  cook,  and  oh!  dear. 


it  vcm  as  good  as  a  play  to  see  you,  in 
the  Marchesino's  uniform,  whirling  her 
round  and  round  like  a  top."  The  scene 
must  have  been  droll  enough  in  reality, 
for  Battista  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the 
mere  recollection. 

"  Were  there  many  people  looking 
on  ? "  a*iked  Vincenzo,  with  a  long  face. 

'*Many  people!'*  repeated  Battista. 
*'  Bless  you,  the  yard  was  as  full  as  it 
could  hold;"  then,  noticing  tho  deep 
l)lush  on  his  listener's  fncc.  "B.ittistaN 
eloquence  ot  description  caim  t  >  a  full 
stop ;  and  he  added,  good-iiuluredly, 
**  there's  no  disgrace,  you  knov,^  in 
taking  a  glass  too  mueh  onoe  or  so  in  a 
man's  life.  S'ich  a  thing  may  happen 
to  the  best  of  us." 

Vincenzo,  left  to  himself,  had  an  in- 
tense longing  to  go  out  and  iuhaic  a 
little  fresh  pure  air ;  that  which  eame  in 
from  the  courtyard  was  neither  fiesh 
nor  pure ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
afraid  of  missing  Del  Palinetto's  pos- 
sible visit,  and  with  it  all  chance  of 
recovering  tlie  purse.    In  this  state  of 
perplexity  he  mechanically  took  up  the 
two  new  rolls,  which  the  waiter  had 
brought  with  his  coffee,  and  had  had 
the  delicacy  to  leave  behind  ;  and,  as  he 
was  thrusting  them  into  the  pocket  of 
his  cassock,  ho  felt  an  obstruction,  whick 
had  not  been  there  the  day  before :  be 
turned  the  pocket  inside  out^  and  lo! 
what  should  appear  but  the  puise  which 
he  had  been  so  anzioosly  pursuing  7 

The  lad  cut  a  paper  of  childlike  de- 
light, kissed  the  treasure ;  then,  wm]>j»iDg 
it  carefully  in  the  piece  of  paper  in 
whidi  it  had  already  been  enTelopfdl» 
he  hid  it  in  the  deepest  corner  of  the 
pocket  of  his  cassock,  wondering  s'^^  ^"^^ 
while  how  it  had  come  there.     Ilad  the 
"Marchesino  willingly  returned  it  ?  ^ 
cenzo,  in  thinking  so,  judged  that  young 
man  too  generously.    The  fact  admitted 
of  a  more  common-place  ezplanatioik 
At  the  time  Del  Pahnetto  exchanged 
clothes  with  the  seminarist,  he  still  pos- 
sessed recollection  enough  to  take  the 
disputed  article   out   of  his  uniform 
pocket,  and  transfer  it  to  that  of  th* 
cassock  he  sssumed ;  but  later— that  ih 
when  he  took  back  his  coat^  and  le^ 
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Vmcetizo  J  or, 

stored  the  black  robe  to  Yinoemo — Del 

Palmetto  had  left  the  clearness  of  hia 
memory  at  the  bottoin  of  many  succeed- 
ing biinipers,  and  so  llie  purse  remained 
in  the  cassock-pocket.  Viucciizo  had 
proTed  mora  ludc j  than  wise. 

Feeling  now  abnost  elated,  and  with 
no  further  reason  to  wait  for  Federico, 
otir  l:^d  sallied  forth  into  the  street ;  and, 
keepin;^  as  close  to  the  hoiisea  as  pos- 
sible, took  the  shortest  way  out  of  the 
town ;  that  is,  wentcmt  of  it  at  die  end 
0|»poeite  to  that  by  which  he  had  come. 
LeaTing  Ibella  behind  him,  he  followed 
the  main  road  for  a  littU;  ;  then  stnick 
to  the  left,  into  a  well-known  meadow, 
and  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  thick  soft  gra^s,  under  the  ahiida  of 
lome  wide-apTMding  walnnt  treea.  It 
happineaa  to  breathe  the  pure  air, 
to  feel  the  cool  j^ss  bcncatli  him,  and 
to  look  at  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven 
above.  It  seemed  as  though  the  im- 
mensity of  the  azure  dome  reduced  his 
tnnblea  to  very  small  proportiona.  He 
tried  hard  to  think  and  delibenite  npon 
lome  course  of  action  ;  but  ho  was  not 
equal  to  any  mental  exertion,  ho  felt  too 
lazy;  all  that  he  could  do,  was  to  enjoy 
the  agreeable  eeusation  of  physical  wcli- 
being  which  utole  over  him. 

After  a  time,  thia  eweet  heavineM  ift* 
•olved  itself  into  a  sound  sleep,  from 
whii  h  ho  was  ;;uddenly  startled  by  a 
blast  of  trumpets,  accompanied  by  an 
outburst  of  loud  shouts    It  was  the 
squadron  of  Bel  Palmetto's  regiment 
Having  Ibella,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  population, 
cheering  and  fraterni/inir  with  the  sol- 
diers.  Vincenzo  would  turn  have  joined 
in  the  cheers  and  the  good  wishes,  at 
least  said  farewell  to  Del  Palmetto,  but 
fhe  crowd  deterred  him.  In  his  present 
drcuni stances,  he  knew  ^t  the  safest 
course  for  him  was  to  avoid  attracting 
notice.    He  ensconced  himself  behind 
the  lar^'e  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees  j  and, 
from  that  kiding-place,  saw  the  whole 
tnop  defile^  Del  Bilmetto  on  his  bean- 
tiful  Moretto,  his  big  sword  drawn. 
Lucky  Del  Palmetto  !    How  Vincenzo 
envied  him  !    What  would  he  not  have 
given  to  be  in  the  Marchesino's  place,  at 
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least  to  be  one  of  those  brave  fellows 

going  to  the  war. 

When  the  last  of  them  had  passed, 
the  youth  resumed  hia  horizontal  posi- 
tion on  Liie  ij'ruiis  ,  and,  following  up  the 
new  train  of  thought  called  up  by  the 
sight  of  the  soldiers,  he  asked  himself, 
why  he  should  not  enlist  also,  and  fight 
for  his  country?  Why  not,  in  fact? 
'Enlisting  and  going  to  the  seat  of  war 
had  been  the  denouement  of  all  those 
schemes  for  liberty  he  had  been  weav-' 
ing  during  these  two  last  months.  But' 
how  was  he  to  enlist  ?  to  whom  apply  ? 
these  were  practical  difficulties  which 
could  only  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  by 
application  to  such  acquaintances  as  he 
had  in  the  town — the  obliging  waiter, 
for  instance — bnt^  at  that  moment^  such 
a  step  was  impossible.  After  the  httle* 
enviable  notoriety  he  bad  acquired,  to 
parade  the  fstroets  of  Ibella,  in  liroad 
day,  in  search  of  such  iuforniation,  was 
out  of  the  question.  He  had,  indeed, 
already  made  up  his  mind,  should  he  he 
driven  to  the  dire  extremity  of  retain- 
ing  to  the  palace,  not  to  traverse  the 
town  until  bo  could  do  so  unseen — ^that 
is,  after  dark. 

Like  many  another  older  and  wiser 
peison,  Yincenio's  cogitations  ended 
with  a  resolution  to  trust  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  Some  one  nu^t  pass — a 
militar}'man,for  instance — with  the  look 
of  one  able  to  give  the  information  re- 
quired, and  from  whom  Vincenzo  would 
feel  inclined  to  ssk  it  While  thus 
keeping  watch  for  such  an  individuid, 
Vincenzo  drew  forth  one  of  the  fresh 
rolls  he  had  pocketed,  and  munched  it 
leisurely.  It  was  the  hottest  hour  of 
the  day,  and  passers-by  were  rare — a 
labourer  now  and  then,  or  an  artisan 
going  to  his  work;  a  tsrdy  market- 
woman,  trudging  behind  her  donkey  ; 
or  dusty  muleteers  driving  a  string  of 
dusty  mules. 

As  the  shades  of  the  trees  began  to 
lengthen,  the  townsfolk  who  had  accoui- 
panied  the  troopers  began  to  return ;  and, 
nnr  a  whole  hour  there  was  plenty  of 
movement,  and  of  dust  in  clouds,  on  the 
highway.  They  were  all  people  belong- 
ing to  Ibella,  whom  Vincenzo  had  best' 
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let  alone.  Later,  and  later  still,  "when 
the  sun  B  rays  struck  the  road  aslant, 
some  p«rCiiuusi0iis  promciMMier  from  the 
town  ventaied  as  far  aa  the  meadow  in 
which  our  skulker  lay — an  old  lady  with 
her  maid,  a  paterfamilias  and  his  sons, 
a  couple  of  prioBt'*,  a  mcrr}'  set  of  young 
men — ^none  with  a  face  in  which  Vin- 
eeiuo  oould  deacij  any  knowledge  of 
militaiy  maifcen. 

Two  vnifoima  at  last  loomed  in  the 
distance.  Tlie  seminarist's  heart  gave  a 
great  thump — two  sergeants,  arm  iji  arm, 
by  Jove  1  Ihey  came  up  opposite  to  the 
lad's  hidizig-plaeeL  stood  theie  a  moment^ 
aa  if  imdecicled  whether  to  go  on  or  not^ 
and  then  turned  back.  Yinfianao  apiang 
up,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  meadow, 
when  he  spied  dangers  ahead,  and  liad 
to  squat  down  in  a  hurry.  Three  priests 
•^one  known  to  him  but  too  well,  and 
to  whom  he  was  known  but  too  well, 
the  prefetto  of  last  night^were  sailing 
down  tlie  road,  cutting  him  off"  from  the 
sergeants.  Crouching  on  all  fours  be- 
hind a  tree,  he  had  the  ])leasuro  of 
watching  tlie  soldiers  gradually  dwindle 
down  to  mere  apecka  in  the  diatanoe. 

He  had  probably  lost  hia  last  chance. 
Tincenzo's  heart  began  to  misgive  him, 
that  he  should  be  obliged  aftor  all  to 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  takiii;^;  i-  fu^^e 
at  the  palace,  aud  becoming  the  luugU- 
jng-stO(^  of  all  BumeUL  To  he  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  to  one'a  aftqnaiTitanflfia  ia 
a  heavy  punishment  at  any  age,  parti- 
rularly  so  to  a  boy  ;  but  Vincenzo,  to  do 
him  justice,  quailed  less  at  tlie  thought 
of  his  own  humiliation  than  at  the  idea 
of  the  Signor  Awocato'e  anger,  and  Miaa 
Boae'a  diflgnat  and  djapleaame..  little 
exhilanting  as  was  the  pio^Mct^  it  did 
not  prevent  his  feeling  hungry,  or  eat- 
ing his  last  roll ;  after  which  he  set  him- 
self to  wait  x>atientiy  for  the  now  not 
very  distant  moment  when  twilight 
womd  make  it  eaay  for  him  to  ateal  into 
Ibella  unnoticed,  and  ask  a  word  of 
advice  from  Battista  as  to  enlisting. 
8hould  that  lii>pe  fail  him,  then  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  liim  to  do  but 
turn  his  steps  to  wan  Is  liumelli. 

Freaently  the  tiamp  of  e  horse,  and 
the  Bonnd  of  a  deep  haaa  voice  ainging  a 


popular  air,  attracted  his  attention ;  and, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  highway, 
he  saw  a  man  on  a  tall  hone,  riding 
leisurely  along.  The  song,  no  other 
than  the,  at  that  time  hackneyed,  hynm 
of  Pio  Xono,  augured  well  for  the  in- 
quiry Vincenzo  was  mtdilating.  He 
accordingly  crawled  to  the  side  of  the 
road  to  get  a  doaer  view  ot  the  horaa- 
man,  that  be  might  judge  whether  iho 
singer's  physipgnon^  kept  the  ptoniM 
held  forth  by  the  choice  of  the  song. 
There  was  not  much  that  was  prepue- 
sessing  in  the  little  that  could  be  aeea 
of  the  ridei'a  looka :  a  hawk  noae,  and  a 
pair  of  hungry  gre^y  eyea,  being  Uie  only 
matures  that  emeiged  from  the  wilder- 
ness of  black  hair,  and  double-j>oiuted 
beard,  in  "^vhich  his  face  was  fnuned. 
His  appearance,  indeed,  vividly  recalled 
to  Vincenzo  those  similitudes  of  briguids, 
which  he  had  aeen  doing  duty  at  the 
enfcnaoe  of  waxwork  exhibitions  :  they 
were  not  a  whit  more  forbidding  than 
the  man  before  him.  Tlie  Calabrese  hat, 
encircled  by  a  broad  green  band,  in 
which  was  stuck  a  plume  of  cock's 
ibatiien^  finuihed  the  rooomhlance.  To 
oomplete  the  stage  eHeot  of  the  costume^ 
a  huge  red  cross  was  embroidered  an. 
the  left  breast  of  the  short  military 
tunic  he  wi  .i  e  ;  find  a  long  cavalry  sword 
dangled  from  a  white  leather  belt  btickied 
round  hia  waist 

The  red  cross  was  encouraging  Vin- 
cenzo had  heard  tiiat  the  volunteera  in 
the  present  holy  war  of  independence 
had  adopted  that  sign  iu  imitation  of 
the  crusaders  of  old.  The  red  ci-oss 
outweighed  the  ill-fayinired  counten- 
ance— and,  therefore^  ere  the  rider 
paaaed,  the  lad  stood  up^  and,  raiamg  hia 
three-cornered  hat  mo-t  rospectfully, 
said,  "  Good  evening,  sir  ;  wiU  you  allow 
me  to  ask  you  a  question  ? " 

The  horseman  halted,  surveyed  the 
apeaker,  then  anawered,  "  Certainly, 
my  young  reverend ;  put  as  many  querieii 
as  you  like.  Pray,  what  may  it  be 
you  wish  to  know  ? " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do,  in  order  to  enlist  for  a 
aohiierr 

**  £nlut  1 "  leneated      ImrMman.  in 
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BUTpme  ;  "is  it foryonraelf,  or  for  some 
fcieiid,  that  you  \faiit  the  information  1  ** 

"For  mysoir,"  replied  Vinc^^nzo, 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  t  '  asked 
the  stranger. 

*From  the  ...  .  from  a  madmuj,*' 
stammered  Vinccnzo. 

"  Oh  !  oh  I  I  see  how  it  is,"  said  tho 
rider,  dismounting,  and  leading  his 
horse  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  that  it 
might  have  the  bene^t  of  some  mouth- 
Mi  of  gnat  during  the  ooUoquy.  Tin- 
oenao  rtared  in  amazement  at  the  tall, 
loi^-legged^  lanky  figure  striding  towards 
him  :  the  very  figure  of  a  Don  (Quixote — 
but  Vincenzo  had  never  read  Cervantes. 

**  I  see  how  it  is,"  repeated  the  man, 
atfcbg  down,  and  looking  his  young 
interlocutor  fdll  in  the  face ;  "you  an  a 
victim  of  the  Jesuits." 

"Indeed,  I  am  noV'  protested  the 
jouth. 

"No use  denying  it ;  I  read  it  in  your 
eyes,"  insiated  the  o&er.  "  Tb^  tell  me 
that  yon  az«  an  innocent  hoiy  driven  to 
desperation  by  that  wily  sect^  bat  who 

"Won't  admit  it,  so  great  is  the  terror 
they  have  managed  to  ins j) ire  him  with, 
I  know  their  ways  ;  but  never  fear  ;  the 
leign  of  the  Jesuits  is  over.  Pio  None 
•ad  Cokmcd  Boganti  are  too  many  lor 
them.  Surely,  you  have  heavd  of  Colonel 
Iloganti,  haven't  you  ?  " 

Vincenzo  confessed  in  all  humility 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  Colond 
lioganti. 

«U  it  poeeiblet"  cried  he  of  the 

double-pointed  beaixi  ;  "  never  hoard  of 
the  man  who  has  filled  the  world  with 
his  name,  who  has  fcnight  Austria  and 
the  Jesuits  all  his  life  long  1  T\vm,  what 
do  they  teach  you  in  your  seminary  ? " 

''They  doti*t  teach  modem  hiatory 
fhe^,"  pleaded  the  youth. 

"Ithought  so ;  just  like  them,*  aieered 
the  colonel  "  Well,  T  am  the  man," 
(with  a  great  thump  on  his  chest,)  "  I 
have  already  got  together  bul  thousand 
picked  men  at  Novara,  my  head-qtuotem; 
Iinnt  tax  thoneand  more  belbie  I  begm 
epeittions;  and, to  find  them,!  ride  about 
Jonsing  the  country,  preaching  the  holy 
war,  enlisting,  recruiting,  playing  tho 
very  devil.    You  are  a  lucky  dog  to 


have  met  me ;  that  you  atei  IhaTC  just 

the  very  thing  for  yon — a  vnonnt  chap^ 
laincy  in  one  of  my  i^gimenta." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  the 
lad,  OTorAowiiu;  with  gratitude,  '*  but  I 
am  no  priert ;  l  have  only  got  the  minor 
orders." 

"  What  docs  that  matter  1 "  said  the 
colonel  ;  "  y-iu  have  got  thr  tonsure  and 
the  cassock  j  that  is  enough  and  to 
spare.** 

••Bttt  Ican'taaymaaa;  I  canH  con- 
fess, or  preach ;  I  can't  do  one  of  the 

things  tliat  a  chaplain  is  expected  to 
do.    Let  me  bo  a  soldier,  will  you  ?" 

"Be  it  so,  then,"  assented  the  colonel, 
whose  sense  of  fun  was  so  greatly  tickled 
by  the  naiTe  earueetaeee  of  the  youth 
that  he  had  much  ado  not  to  laugh. 

Which  ahaU  it  be — infantry  or  ca- 
valry ? " 

Vinccnzo  nu  Iilated  for  an  instant^ 
then  modestly  said,  "  Infantry." 

'*  Very  weU — now  let  me  give  you  a 
word  of  caution.  A  soldier,  undenland, 
haa  no  will  of  his  own — passive  obedi- 
ence is  his  motto,  bUndly  U)  do  what 
he  is  hidden,  his  duty.  For  inataiuje, 
suppose  you  see  me  act,  or  hear  me 
speak,  in  a  way  that  may  seem  quea- 
tuMiable ;  well,  your  duty  is  to  hold  your 
tcogue^  and  take  it  for  gnmted  that  all 
I  do  or  say  is  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Otherwise,  farewell  disci  pi  i tie  ;  and,  this 
being  a  time  of  war,  diijt'iplino  must  be 
strictly  enforced  It  would  cost  me  a 
pang  to  have  you  put  m  irons  or  shot ; 
but  I  would  have  it  done,  if  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline.  I  am  for 
fair  pbr.  and  so  T  warn  you.** 

•*  'i  hauk  you,"  said  Vincemso,  full  of 
a  deep,  almost  solemn  emotion ;  I  may 
sin  through  ignorance^  but  not  from 
want  of  good-wilL  I  know  that  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier  is  self-abnegation, 
and  1  am  determined  to  do  my  duty  t<> 
the  best  of  my  power.  Indeed,  my  wish 
will  be  to  give  you  every  satisikotiou, 
air.** 

Sensibly  and  honourably  spoken," 
observed  the  colonel ;  "  now  then,  no- 
thing morf  remains  to  be  settled  b<'tn  e»^n 
us  than  that  you  give  me  your  hand, 
and  repeat  alter  me  the  form  of  your 
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(ingagemcTit.    I,  .  .  •  yom  name  and 

age,  if  you  please  ? " 

"Vincenzo  Candia,  aged  seventeen/' 
prompted  the  youth,  adding,  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  make  known  to  yon  that  I 

have  no  money." 

"  Never  mind  the  monf»y,'*  said  the 
colonel;  -Mvo  shall  find  plenty  at  liead- 
qiiart<»rs.  Now,  repeat  carefully  after  me 
— I,  Vincenzo  Candia,  seventeen  years 
old,  engage  myself  of  my  free  wUl,  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  all  throngh  the  fire- 
sent  campaign,  under  the  orders  of  his 
Excellency  Colonel  Roganti."  Vincenzo 
repeated  this  formula  word  for  word. 
There,  you  are  enlisted,  and  now  m 
rouig,"  said  the  great  man,  rising  and 
tiiiowing  his  long  legs  across  his  Bosip 
nanta  "We  shall  not  go  far  this  evenings 
and  a  morsel  to  eat  and  a  bed  "wait  for 
us  at  the  first  resting-place."  Vincenzo 
was  quite  ready  to  proceed,  and  followed 
hia  new  oommander  in  silwiMi, 

CHAPTER  VIL 

BMINKUIO  OF  THB  BXPKBIBNOn  OF  A. 

Eaw  KsaBon, 

The  day  was  on  the  wane,  and  in  ano- 
ther  half  hour  it  would  he  dark  enough 
to  shelter  Vincenzo  from  observation- 
After  all,  he  cared  little  now  whom  he 
might  meet ;  he  was  in  the  service  of 
H,  Majesty,  and  nnder  the  pvoteotton 
of  one  who  wooH  not  allow  nim  to  be 
molested.  In  his  candour  and  inetpe- 
rienco,  the  imaginative  boy  had  no  more 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  his  enlistment 
than  if  King  C.  Albert  had  enlisted 
him  in  person.  And,  had  any  one  come 
and  told  him  at  that  moment 'that  the 
man  wlioF>e  every  word  ho  had  listened 
to,  and  bcliev(;d  to  be  true  as  Gospel 
writ,  was  no  colonel,  but  a  (juack  and  a 
cheat,  bent  on  drawing  capital  from  the 
boy's  honest  face,  and  evident  respec- 
tability, the  odds  are  that  Vincenzo 
would  luCve  laughed  to  scorn  a  user 
and  accusation,  and  acquired  new  £uth 
in  the  charlatan. 

Vincenzo  felt  nnd  looked  ^jravo,  as  a 
conscientious  youLii  well  may,  and  ought 
to  do^  who  baa  taken  the  first  import- 


ant,  nay,  decisive  step,  in  life,  and  is 
fully  alive  to  \Ui  iesjx>nsibilitif's.  Uis 
thoughts  dwelt  long  and  fondly  ou  ihd 
tnnuSes  of  the  palace.  Ptohapahe  ahoold 
never  look  on  their  ftces  again — akoot 
formed  in  his  throat  at  snch  a  possi- 
bility— perhaps  he  was  destine'l  h^fora 
long  t'l  fall  in  battle  !  Well,  let  it  be  so  ; 
Uifg  skouid  have  no  cause  at  least  U>  b© 
ashamed  of  him.  In  the  meantime^  hs 
mnat  not  leave  them  any  longer  in  th« 
dark  as  to  his  present  fiite :  he  was  sure 
they  must  feel  uncasv  about  him — Miss 
Koso  in  particular,  aware  as  she  was  of 
the  errand  ou  which  he  had  gone  to 
Ihella.  He  would  write  the  first  oppoi* 
tonity  that  ofieied — ^bag  them  to  for- 
giye  him,  tell  every  thing,  not  fcngettitig 
to  say  that  he  had  found  the  purse,  and 
had  it  safe  in  his  pocket  ;  that  would 
please  Miss  liosc — and,  as  he  walked,  he 
began  mentally  to  iiidite  his  epistla 
'**  VuMsenso,**  called  the  honemsn. 
<'  Sir,"  replied  theyonthjsa  if  awaksn- 
ing- 

"l»}ow  that  you  are  a  s<^l«1ier,  and  that 
I  am  yoviT  colonel,  you  must  address  nifl 
by  the  title  of  my  military  rank." 

"Tes^  colonel,''  said  the  reemii 

"What  are  you  thiidung of t"  is* 
sumed  the  elder. 

"Of  many  things,"  answered  Vin- 
cenzo, in  some  embarrassments 

**  Of  home^  perhaps  ? " 

**Tei^sir...colonid,Imean;  atl«is(» 
if  not  exactly  of  home — ^for  I  am  sn  or- 
phan, and  have  no  home — of  that  whidi 
stands  me  in  lif^u  of  one." 

"  A  dishc  li  t  uing  subject  for  a  soldier 
to  dwell  upon,"  remarked  the  colonel; 
"  hvit,  if  you  cannot  help  thinking  of 
home^  think  of  it  in  connexion  with  tks 
day  of  your  return,  wearing  a  great  star 
on  your  bi-east,  and  alike  the  plide  and 
envy  of  all  your  old  intimates." 

"I  will  try  to  follow  your  advice," 
said  the  lad,  submissively. 

"Bo  you  know  the  hymn  of  ^ 
Nonot" 

«  Yea,  colonel" 

"  Can  you  sing  it  t " 

"Yes,  colonel"  ^ 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  sing  it  together. 
They  did  so^  and  the  ookmel,  after  ex- 
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pressing  grmt  m^ishdUm  with  Vin- 
cenzo's  voice  and  porformancp,  added, 
"  1  never  hc^m  ^^perntions — recruiting 
Oi>€ratious,  1  mean — witJiout  lirst  singing 
this  composition,  and  in  future  I  shiJl 
always  expect  you  to  join  me.  It  dwwi 
fhe  andienoe  up  to  the  pioper  pitch  for 
my  purpose.  Men,  my  pood  hoy,  must 
be  taken  as  they  ore.  The  pea&mti*  I 
have  to  address,  the  best  stuff  for  luy 
corps,  are  mo^t  of  them  ignorant,  mate- 
lial  ereatnree^  and  mutt  be  dealt  wiUi 
like  children.  I  ihiink  from  no  meano^ 
however  personally  iinj»alatible  to  mc, 
BO  long  as  they  aro  lutnest,  by  which  T 
hope  to  attain  my  aim,  my  sole  aim — tiio 
deiiTerauce  of  my  country.  For  this 
end,  of  wfaieh  I  never  kee  sight,  I  dis- 
tribote,  wherever  I  go,  copies  of  Pio 
Nono's  hymn,  and  portraits  of  him 
print e<I  on  t'lot}i,  that  can  be  worn 
lomid  the  neck,  like  scapularics.  1  give 
you  this  explanation,  not  alone  to  pre- 
Tent  your  possible  misconception  of  my 
actions,  bat  also  to  let  yon  know  that  it 
will  be  part  of  your  duty  to  assist  me  in 
the  dissemination  of  both  tliese  arti- 
cles ;  trifles  in  themselves,  but  having  a 
weighty  effect,  I  assure  you,  on  the  sim- 
ple mind  of  country  folks.  1  clmrgo  a 
penny  for  the  hymn,  and  twopence  for 
His  Holiness's  portratt—less  than  the 
first  cost;  bat  tiiose  who  are  able  and 
Anlling,  may,  of  course,  be  asked  to  give 
more.  My  commission  includes  the 
power  to  receive  offerings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  conntry.  The  country,  I  need 
Ksrcely  Inform  yon,  is  equally  in  want 
of  money  and  men.  Is  not  mocney  the 
great  sinews  of  war  ?  " 

There  was  in  these,  and  sucli  likc  con- 
fidences, something  jarring  to  the  lad's 
f«eling8,  something  degrading  in  the 
setion  of  having  to  go  about,  and,  as  it 
were,  beg,  even  though  the  good  of  the 
country  was  the  motive.  But  then,  if 
a  man  of  th*>  colonfr?  importance,  sta- 
tion, and  exi  enence  (near  at  liand  he 
looked  full  fitly),  saw  no  objections  to 
nich  proceedings,  why  should  ayoongstcr, 
who  wA  noboidy,  be  more  squeamish  1 
Add  to  this  argument,  that  the  general 
propositions  laid  down  by  his  chief^ 
seeioed,  to  Vincenzo's  judgment|  lair 
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and  sound.    There  was  no  denying  that  ' 

men  nftist  be  taken  m  they  are,  and  no 
means  be  shrunk  from,  provided  they 
were  honest,  by  which  the  salvation  ol' 
the  ooontry  might  be  wrought  out. 
Neither  was  thero  any  denying,  that  the 
oountiy  was  in  want  of  money,  nor  that 
money  was  the  great  sinews  of  war. 
The^e  were  truisms  that  no  one  could 
impugn.  Vincenzo  came  out  of  this 
debate  witli  himself  with  u  strengthened 
conviction  that  he  had  a  dear  duty  be- 
fore him,  and  that,  the  greater  his  anti- 
pathy to  that  duty,  the  more  reason  for 
his  discharging  it  oonsdenUoasly,  mi 
like  a  man. 

An  opportunity  of  testing  this  bond 
JBd§  conelosion  was  not  long  in  present- 
ing itselt  Ten  o'clock  was  striking  at 
some  town,  or  village,  or  whatever  it 
was,  near  at  hand.  They  had  lonp  left 
the  highway  lor  a  cross-road,  and  Vin- 
cenzo wa.«?  entirely  out  of  his  depth  as 
to  local  geography,  when  the  colonel 
stopped  at  an  isolated  honse,  a  roadside 
inn,  infhU  activity;  that  is,  full  of  light, 
and  sound,  and  bustle — "  the  tail  of  a 
wedding,"  as  the  hostler  graphically 
explainecl.  Having,  with  his  ovm  eyes, 
seen  to  the  proper  accommodation  of  his 
nag,  and  himself  removed  the  saddle^ 
the  long-l^ged  man  put  a  small  valise^ 
hitherto  unremarked  by  Vincenzo,  under 
hi^  arm,  and  then  led  the  way  to  a  large 
room  on  the  lirst-lioor,  which  had  an 
open  gallery  stretching  along  the  full 
length  of  its  front  Tnere  was  a  grealt 
gathering  of  people  there,  moet  of  thentt 
famers  and  peasantSi  eatings  drinking,, 
and  t^ilking. 

After  giving  his  instructions  to  the 
waiter,  the  colonel  stationed  liimself  at 
one  of  the  empty  tables  in  the  ceutie  of 
the  room,  the  small  valise  by  his  side, 
filled  a  glass  for  himself,  and  one  for  his 
companion,  brimful  with  wine,  stood  up, 
and,  waving  his  gliuss,  cried,  in  a  stento- 
rian voice,  *' Herti's  a  bumjier  to  I'io 
Kono;  long  live  the  Pontill  lieformer  i" 
Kearly  every  head  in  the  room  tamed 
to  look  at  the  speaker.  He,  withanothw 
flourish  of  his  hand  to  the  company,  dis- 
posed of  the  contents  of  his  glass;  then, 
profiting  by  the  half  silence  produced  by 
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Ms  toast,  ho  struck  up  the  hymn,  Vin- 
cenzo  joining  in  it,  as  in  <luty  bound. 

The  singing,  it  must  be  aliuwed,  was 
capital  i  it  was  listened  to  in  JsiiAm 
8ileiioe»  and  with  evident  pleasuMu  That 
it  was  a  seasonable  diveiaion,  nviving 
the  flagging  s})ints  of  many  a  guest,  was 
cortnin  firoui  the  salvo  of  bravo^s,  and 
loud  clapping  of  hands,  which  saluted 
its  conclusion.  The  experienced  colonel 
atmck  the  iion  while  it  waa  hot;  he 
howed,  and  made  the  following  pithy 
speech : — 

**  Gentlemen  desirous  of  j^rcM^uriir'  tho 
hymn  that  has  just  been  '^ung,  also  sca- 
pulariea  coming  direct  froui  liome,  bear- 
ing the  likenese  of  Hia  Holinees,  and 
bleeaed  by  him,  can  be  aupplied  with 
fhem  veiy  cheaply.  My  young  pupil  and 
friend  hei*e  will  hand  the  one  and  the 
other  round  for  iuBpection.'*  (A'in(  (  nzo, 
on  hearing  these  words,  felt  the  )>1o(hI 
rising  to  hia  ikoe.)  "  "So  one  ia  obliged 
to  buy;  bat  those  who do^  w31  be  doing 
a  good  turn  to  their  own  aools,  vnd  also 
to  their  country.  Tlie  timef,  gcntlcnipn, 
arc  Jifllcult,  and  money  h  the  great 
diuuw8  of  war.  Offerings  to  be  appro- 
priated to  tho  equipment  of  TolimteMB 
Tdll  be  teoaiTed  with  giatitode  1  '* 

A  mist  toae  before  Yincenzo's  eyes  as 
tho  colonel  consigne-l  t<>  liim  the  valise, 
with  its  lid  now  thrown  open,  and 
diic(  ted  him  to  carry  it  round.  He  set 
Im  teeth  fust,  and  resolutely  performed 
the  task;  Meanwhile,  tiie  tall  man  waa 
fatTotiring  a  liniit<-d,  but  select^  ciiole  of 
adniirerfs,  wlio  had  gathered  round  him, 
the  hostess  foremost,  with  a  few  choice 
scraps  of  a  fancy  biography.  "  A  most 
interesting  boy  ...  a  victim  uf  iho 
Jeeuite ;  it  teqniied  all  enofgy  to 
leacne  him  from  their  grip,  father, 
no  mother*  no  relations.  You  can  have 
no  conception  of  what  he  ha.s  liad  to 
endure.  I  found  Itim  starving,  literally 
starving.  I'll  stand  by  him ;  protect 
1dm  to  the  last  I  am  not  rich,  bat 
neyer  mind;  so  long  aa  I  haTe  a  inonel 
of  bread  he  shall  have  the  half  of  it. 
Xo  lack  of  Ixncvulent  people,  thank 
Ctml,  to  help  me  in  my  charitable  under- 
taking.'' 

Thet»e  broken  confideuces  serve  to 


initiate  us  into  the  secret  motives,  which 
had  induced  the  suldiMint  colonel  to 
attach  Yincenzo's  fortunes  to  his  own— - 
namely,  to  endone  hia  own  rogmshnsM 
on  the  lad'a  youth  and  honeet  looks,  and 
turn  tho  interest  aroused  by  them,  and 
by  a  forger!  talo  of  persecution  and  Je-?- 
titutioii,  into  a  well-sapplied  mint  £qe 
himselfc 

Presently,  the  anoonscioos  object  of 
thia  pnflSng  retained  to  hia  laige  asso- 
ciate with  a  handful  of  small  coin;  and, 
pale  and  worn  out  "with  emoti(^n — what 
he  had  been  doing  was  so  very  like 
begging — he  i>ank  into  a  chair  in  a 
corner.  But  the  colonel,  with  a  covetous 
glimce  at  the  money,  jMred  the  youth 
to  come  by  him,  and  have  something  to 
eat  A  plentiful  supper  by  this  time  was 
p'TV'd  ,  the  little  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  loom.  Vincenzo  felt  faint  and  hun- 
gry enough  to  need  Imt  little  encourage- 
ment to  eat ;  bot|  mach  aa  he  lels^ 
hia  meal,  he  would  have  relished  it  atfll 
nil. re  witl  ;t  tbe  exaggerated  parental 
fondness  lavished  on  him  by  the  col-'uel, 
and  the  obtnisivo  marks  of  sympathy 
and  iutere^it  showered  on  him  by  tho 
landlady  and  company — a  sympathy  and 
interest  eo  pointed  aa  to  be  acaroely  justi- 
fiable, even  in  the  case  either  of  a  conva- 
lescent, or  of  one  who  had  bad  a  veiy 
narrow  escape  from  some  great  peril. 

These  attentions  were  the  more  puz- 
zling and  unaccountable  to  Yinceazo,  for 
being  interBpersed  with  hints  and  refer- 
ences to  something  which  the  speaker 
clearly  took  for  granted  had  happened — 
Fuch  a3,  "  Cheer  up,  my  boy,  and  don't 
think  of  the  past;  it  is  all  over — they 
won't  come  now,  and  take  you  from  your 
fHend— yoa  are  qoite  safe  with  him; 
he  will  protect  you — don't  spare  the 
ohicken,  have  another  leg — ^the  aapper 
is  fjratis  et  amort  Dei,  you  know-~W(rald 
to  God  we  could  do  more  ! " 

Such  snatches  of  speeches  as  these 
were  Sanscrit  to  Yincenzo,  and  made 
him  feel  iU  at  ease.  However,  he  tomed 
to  account  the  good  will  of  his  hostess^ 
to  ask  her  to  procure  him  writing  ma- 
terials— commi=;sion  which  she  readily 
undertook,  but  which  must  have  had  its 
diflicuUie<»  from  the  time  it  took  to 
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accomplisli.  Pen,  ink,  and  i^apc  r,  were 
found  at  last>  and  carried  by  the  obliging 
hoflteaa  to  tiie  little  loom  allotted  to 
Tincens)^  next  to  that  of  his  chief  and 
guardian. 

The  youth,  felt  dizzy,  wnariKl,  and 
sleepy  ;  the  bcil  looked  very  tempting ; 
but  he  roused  iuiujjelf  valiauLly,  and 
resolved  not  to  go  to  rest  until  ho  should 
have  achieved  toe  epistles.  Who  could 
tell  whether  he  might  find  time  to  write 
them  on  the  morrow  ?  The  task  proved 
easier  the  further  he  advanced  in  it  ; 
the  rising  tide  of  feeling,  he  poured 
out  his  heart  on  ^mper,  helped  hini  on 
wonderfully;  The  letter  to  the  Signer 
Avvocato  proved  rather  long,  that  to 
Miss  fioee  oonalsted  of  but  a  few  lines* 
Ihey  xan  thus : 

Tear  Sionorina, — For  all  that  relates 

to  my  late  diBgraceful  conduct,  my  sin- 
cere repentaTK  e,  and  my  present  prospects, 
I  mui^t  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  your  j^ood 
father.  I  venture  to  write  to  you  <.»uly  to 
saj  that  tho  purse  is  safe  with  me— not^ 
howeyer,  through  any  merit  of  mine ;  for 
I  most  confess*  with  sorrow,  that  its  re- 
coTSiy  is  due  to  a  mere  lucky  ehanre. 
T  keep  it  as  a  precious  deposit,  to  bo 
returned  to  you  at  our  first  meetinj^  if 
God  grant  me  so  much  happiness,  when 
I  hope  to  have  so  behaved  as  to  deserve 
jour  forgiveness,  ^d  the  confirmed 
possession  of  tho  promist'd  dear  gift. 
Should  1  n(;ver  see  von  again  T  feel  sure 
that  your  kind  heart  ^vill  not  di8aj>[)rove 
cf  the  way  I  shall  liave  disposed  of  it ; 
that  iB^  should  tiie  knowledge  ever  reach 
you." 

To  make  this  last  phxase  clear  to  the 
reader,  it  is  necessary  to  add  ihat^  as  he 
finished  writing  i^  Viur  n/o  drew  the 
puree  from  hia  pocket,  and  wrote,  in  his 
clearest  hand,  on  the  outside  of  the  paper 
ou  whicli  it  Wilis  wrapped,  "  May  27th, 
1848.  Should  I  fifcQ  in  battle,  I,  the 
undersigned,  beg^  as  a  last  fiivour  of  those 
who  may  find  my  body,  to  bury  with  \% 
thtMndo.sed  purse.  Vincenzo  Cajjdia." 
This  done,  he  put  the  note  for  Rose, 
open,  into  that  for  the  Signor  Awocato, 
uiected  and  sealed  this  last^  placed  it 
under  his  pillow,  and  went  to  bed. 


The  colonel  was  no  early  riser,  fortu- 
nately for  Vinceuzo;  who  thus  had  a 
pretty  long  sip  of  the.  Lethean  waters^ 
even  till  seven  in  the  motning,  when  a 
twofold  summons^  from  the  knucklea 
and  the  double-bass  voice  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  next  roam,  came  to  wani  him 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  rise  and  make 
ready  for  departure.  The  night  had 
not  cooled  the  kndlady's  inteiest  in  tho 
youth,  as  shown  by  the  substantial 
breakfust  she  had  jirovided  for  him,  her 
constant  exhortations  io  eat  heartily,  and 
be  of  good  ch'H-r,  and  also  by  sundry 
greasy  parcels,  with  which  tihe  ciauimed 
hia  pockets.  Yincenzo  was  u  goi  >d  deal 
touched  by  all  this  great  demonstrative- 
nesa,  but  also  a  little  bored  Of  course 
he  did  his  utinost  to  veil  this,  while  he 
gave  full  vent  to  hia  really  grateful 
feelings. 

*'  By-the-by,"  said  Yincenzo^  as  ho 
was  bidding  adieu  to  her,  "can  you 
inform  me  where  is  the  nearest  post- 
office  ] " 

"At  the  next  village,"  re})lied  the 
hostess,  naming  it,  "  a  short  quarter 
an  hour's  walk,  the  third  shop  aftor  yon 
pass  the  baker^s ;  you  can't  help  seeing 
the  baker's;  it  has  just  been  fresh  painted. 
Though,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  why 
not  leave  your  letter  with  nie  1  The 
letter-carrier  for  Iljella  ])asses  this  way 
at  eleven  o'clock  every  day,  and  always 
calls  in  here^  It  will  be  a  saving  of 
time,  if  your  letter  goes  at  onoe  to 
IbeUa." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Vin- 

cenzo  ;  "  but — " 

"  You  may  trust  it  to  mo,  I  assure 
you,"  insisted  the  warm-hearted  woman, 
I  would  ralher  go  on  foot  with  it  to 
Ibella  myself  than  disappoint  you  of  its 
being  f(>rwarded." 

Vinceiizo  gave  her  the  letter,  though 
with  a  lingering  reluctance  ;  even  had  he 
been  sure  that  the  letter  would  be  lost, 
he  could  not  have  had  the  heart  to  hurt 
the  good  soul  by  any  appearance  of  dis- 
trust. By  this  time  Rosinante  was  at 
the  door,  and  Don  Quixote  in  the  saddle 
—a  ir\y  more  last  tlianks  and  gocwl 
wishes,  and  the  travellers  disappeared 
inackodof  dust 
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**  A  tibdrongUy  Idad-lieaited  woman, 

tnd  a  staunch  patriot  to  Ixwt^"  said  the 
eolonel ;  "I  have  taken  a  note  of  the 
house  and  the  innkeeper  s  name ;  both 
shall  be  mentioned  to  his  M^esty  the 
first  time  I  see  him.  No  one  does  a 
good  torn  to  Cokmel  BogBnti,bat  findi^ 
■oonw  or  hAet,  his  doe  lewaid." 


Ymeam  mmderedhow  his  chief  had 
managed  to  discover  the  landlady's 
patriotism.  .\s  to  the  goodness  of  her 
heart  and  kindness,  no  one  was  l>etter 
able  to  bear  witness  to  both  tlian  Vin- 
cenzo,  or  more  disposed  to  giye  hn  all 
the  credit  she  desenred. 

To  be  continued. 


STEPS  OF  A  STAI£SMAN. 

BT  W.  &KSEN. 


Tii£ii£  are  few  passages  of  English  his- 
mora  omioiis  or  imtraotivo  tium 
the  measures  adopted  hj  Sir  Boberk 
peel  ibr  effbeting  the  tnnsition  in  oor 

commercial  system  from  protection  to 
free  trade.  They  were  deeply  laid,  cle- 
Terly  contrived,  long  masked,  and,  when 
the  proper  time  arnved,  executed  with 
eztraoidmaiy  promptitude  and  ooniage. 
There  have  been  instances  before  of  in- 
dividual tergiversation,  of  abandonment 
of  previously  j)rofe3Spd  princij^les,  of 
desertion  of  j»arty  ;  but  these  occurred 
for  the  most  part  in  revolutionary  times, 
when  public  opinion  itself  swajfod  Tio- 
lently  and  rapidly  from  side  to  side; 
and  eren  thm  the  deserters  rarely  car- 
ried over  to  the  hostile  camp  more  than 
their  own  swords.  It  was  the  rare 
fortune  of  Sir  liobcrt  Peel,  not  simply 
to  change  the  political  principles  lie  had 
professed  ftom  his  fint  entranoe  into 
public  life^  bat  so  to  time  bis  chango 
aa  to  carry  with  him  the  more  influen- 
tial members  of  his  own  party  ;  to  find, 
in  his  own  iil'etime,  liis  bitterest  oppo- 
nents compelled  reluctantly  to  admit  the 
wisdom  of  his  course ;  and,  finally,  to  go 
down  to  the  grave  amid  a  nation's  tears, 
honoured  as  a  confessor  to  truth  rather 
than  as  an  apostate  to  principle.  Much 
of  this  is,  lu)  duu])t,  o\vin<,'  to  tlie  fact, 
that  he  hit  on  the  right  moment  for  his 
new  polity — ^that  the  nation  was  chang- 
ing at  the  time,  and  he  had  the  saga- 
( ity  to  discern,  and  the  courage  to  hrad 
the  movement.  Even  if  tliat  were  all, 
it  would  be  no  mean  piaiae ;  but  it  is 


not  alL  Kot  only  was  Sir  liobert  Peel 
^  tet  of  Mb  party — we  may  add,  the 
first  of  puUie  men — to  discern  the  gnat 

rsTolution  that  was  then  fermenting 
deep  down  in  the  national  heart ;  l)ut  to 
him  belongs  the  merit  of  quietly,  but 
etfectually,  encouraging  the  movement, 
while  he  affected  to  oppose  it;  of  re- 
moving obstacles  out  of  its  path,  as  wqU 
as  of  finally  secqiing  its  succaBa  'Whe- 
ther in  these  deep  and  secret  couises  hs 
confoninMl  in  all  respects  to  the  oblige 
tions  ot  ^i  iud  faith — whether  he  did  not 
abu^o  the  cunlidencc  reposed  in  him  by 
the  party  who  still  acknowledged  him 
as  their  head,  while  he  waa  scheming 
the  overthrow  of  their  most  cherished 
])olicy — we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
decide,  after  we  shall  have  laid  before 
them  some  of  the  more  salient  features 
of  his  management. 

In  1841,  the  ministiy  of  Lord  Md- 
boume  was  tit  exirtmu.  It  had  never 
shown  the  symptoms  of  a  healthy  exist- 
ence, and  it  ex{)ired  at  last  of  tinancial 
inanition.  One  experiment  after  another 
was  attempted  to  replenish  the  ex* 
haustedtieasury;  and,  one  after  ano^er, 
they  all  unaccountably  failed.  Ol<> 
vigorous  effort  was  made,  wliich  proved 
to  be  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp  be- 
fore it  expired  in  the  socket.  Cus- 
toms dutieii  had  Ijeen  increased  with 
the  effect  of  only  diminishing  thdr 
aggregate  produce;  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved to  what  would  come  of  reduc- 
ing them.  In  the  spring  of  that  year, 
the  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Jbxchequer 
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munnoed  Ms  scheme  of  finaaoe  to  1)0 

a  large  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
timber,  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  and  a  fixed 
duty  of  Ss,  per  quarter  on  foreign  wheat. 

lie  announcement  was  receiyed  by  the 
FtotectioniBt  party  vrith  mingled  anger 
and  alarm.   The  Anti  Corn-Law  I/^ague 
had  tlien   commenced  that  course  of 
agitation  which  was  afterwards  of  so 
much  service  in  the  overthrow  of  mono- 
poly.  Fablio  attention  waa  beginning 
to  be  nniaed  to  the  eonaideiation  <n 
politico-economical  questions,  and  the 
Protect  insists  felt  that,  without  a  vign- 
rtnis  opj>osition,  there  was  every  pro- 
spect that  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
Gofemmont  would  be  adopted.   It  waa 
determined  that  afarenuooa  efforts  should 
be  made  for  its  defeat ;  and  the  heads 
of  the  party  met  in  conclave  to  mark 
out  the  ground  on  which  the  battle 
should  be  fought.    There  did  not  at 
fiist  sight  seem  to  he  much  room  for 
Utation  on  this  point    The  moat 
effensive  feature  in  the  aoheme  was  the 
com  duties,  and  it  was  most  natural  that 
the  opposition  should  be  concentrated 
ftgainst  it  as  confessedly  the  key  of  the 
position.     It  the  corn  duties  could 
be  defeated,  the  other  portions  of  the 
Budget  would  not  be  worth  struggling 
for ;  wiiereas  it  by  no  means  followed 
that  the  rejection  of  the  other  duties 
wonld  save  tlie  sliding  scale.  There  was 
another  reason  for  adopting  this  coursa 
It  most  hiTO  been  apparent  to  the  moet 
obtuse  member  of  the  party  that  the 
^^om-Law  struggle  was  only  in  its  in* 
fimcy,  and  that^  before  the  strife  began 
in  earnest,  it  Avould  be  materially  for 
their  advantage  to  have  a  decisive  de- 
ciluation  from  Parliament  in  favour  of 
the  existing  system.   It  might  even  bo 
^rll—though  none  of  them  could  have 
^ticipated  the  coming  desertions — that 
their  leaders  sbonM  be  committed  to  an 
spproval  of  their  policy,  from  which 
^we  should  be  no  retreat  hereafter. 
V^st  would  arise  from  repeated  discos- 
<»jons  we  now  know  better  than  coold 
then  have  been  foreseen ;  but  obvious 
P<J^i(  y dictated  that  evcrs'-member  should, 
as  soou  and  as  decisively  as  possible,  be 


pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  oountry,  to  a 

Protectionist  policy,  by  negativing  the 
main  article  in  the  Whig  budget — the 
substitution  of  a  low  fixed  duty  for  a 
hidh  sliding  scale. 

But  there  waa  one  man  who  bad 
made  up  his  mind  that  neither  he  nor  hia 
party  should  bt;  so  committed.  There 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that,  even  so  early. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  more  thnn  lialf  a 
convert  to  free  trade,  and  tiuit,  w  ilh  this 
aeeret  conviction  in  Mb  hearty  he  need 
hia  great  influence  to  persuade  hiaMenda 
to  evade  the  main  question,  and  to  join 
issue  on  the  comparatively  secondary 
point  ot  the  sugar  duties.  His  argu- 
ments for  this  course  were  undoubtedly 
planaibla  They  could  not  be  aora  A 
Tietory  in  a  fiur  atand-up  fight  between 
a  fixed  duty  and  a  sliding  scale,  involv- 
ing the  vital  question  of  a  cheap  or  a 
dear  loaf ;  but,  if  that  contest  were 
avoided,  and  issue  taken  on  the  collateral 
qu^tion  of  the  sugmr  duties,  the  ranks 
of  the  FtoteetioniBta  woe  eertain  to  be 
reinforced  by  that  inflnential  section  of 
politicians  who  were  known  as  the  friends 
of  the  negro,  and  who  dreaded  the 
reduction  of  the  differential  duties  on 
foreign  sugar,  as  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the 
of  alaveiy.  With  the  aariataaea 
of  that  aection  they  were  Bure  of  saooeM 
— without  it,  they  were  all  but  certain 
of  defeat  So  roasoned  Sir  Tinhert  Peel, 
and  his  arguments  and  mliuonco  pro- 
vailed.  Ue  took  care  not  to  remmd  iiis 
party — and  they  were  not  qnick-sighted 
enoogb  to  aee-Uhat  by  thia  ooniee  tiia 
eontioversy  was  only  adjourned ;  thai 
succe?^9  nt  best  could  be  only  temporary, 
and  that  the  struggle  would  be  suro 
to  be  renewed  on  some  &ture  day  at 
every  disadvantage,  when  the  doctrines 
of  free  tnde  wodd  have  made  mora 
progreai^  and  all  the  memben  of  the 
party  would  be  free  to  choose  new 
courses.  Future  security  was  saciificed 
to  present  success. 

That  success,  indeed,  was  brilliant  and 
complete.  Miniateia  were  thoroughly 
beaten  on  the  battle-^ionnd  forced  on 
them.  The  anti-slavery  men  and  the 
colonial  party  joined  with  the  homo 
Protectionists^  and,  by  their  united 
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efforts,  the  Ministerial  scheme  was  shi- 
vered to  fragments.    Tha  debates  of  that 
period,  as  read  by  our  pre.seiit  lights,  are 
full  of  curious  intA^re&t.  The  amendment, 
as  we  have  6ai(^  related  to  the  colonial 
question  alone.   Bat  the  speakers  were 
far  fr  III    oufining  themselves  to  that 
point.    Protectionists  and  Free-traders, 
Xibeials  and  ConserN'atives,  the  eolonist 
and  the  home-trader,  the  agricnltnrist 
and  the  manufacturer — all  based  their 
speeches  on  the  qrieetioii  of  the  com 
datiee.  The  sugar  question  was  hefoie 
the  Honse ;  hut  in  men's  hearts  and  on 
their  lip^,  and  colouring  their  whole  cast 
of  thcnight,  was  the  Cora  Law.  They 
were  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  logical  j 
the  J  spohe  not  so  nineh  aoeoiding  to  the 
inks  of  dehate  as  out  of  the  ftdness  of 
tiieir  hearts ;  little  was  heard  of  the  pro- 
dTirc  of  Cuba  or  Brazil,  but  the  House 
resonnded  with  the  fertility  of  the  jtlains 
of  Poland  and  of  the  prairies  of  A  ni erica. 
One  roan  Uiei'e  was,  however,  who  all 
tiuoQgh  this  tnnnoil  adhered  doeely  to 
the  question.  Sir  Robert  l^eel  was  fluent 
and  eloquent,  and  brimful  of  statistical 
information,  as  was  his  wont ;  but  \m 
speeches  related  to  sugar  and  not  to  corn. 
It  was  not  that  the  que^tiou  did  not 
occupy  aa  mnch  of  hu  tiioughts  as  it 
did  those  of  other  men ;  but,  while  they 
ihoogbt  only  of  expr^iug  tlieir  emo- 
tions, he  wa-s  intent  on  concoaling 
and  he  managed  it  witli  consummate 
dexterity.     It  required  no  ordinary 
strength  of  purposs  to  seimain  steady 
sndd  the  snrgiiig  masses;  to  avoid 
being  carried  away  by  the  strong  ex- 
citement that  was  boiling  and  eddying 
around  him.    But  his  tasjv  was  harder 
still  j  he  had  to  affect  to  be  borne  along 
on— nay,  to  keep  ahead  of — the  current, 
while  all  the  ^ne  he  moved  not  from 
Ins  own  position.    His  s^  appeared 
folly  equal  to  that  of  the  most  impulsive 
of  his  followers ;  but  it  was  wrapped  np 
in  vague  and  general  phrases  that  afler- 
wards,  when  liis  designs  were  unmasked 
and  he  stood  fiifth  to  the  world  the 
ehief  and  champion  of  free  trade,  defied 
the  minutest  criticism  of  his  most  ran- 
corous foes  to  fix  on  a  single  phrase  in 
which  the  great  Protectionist  leader  had 


plainly  and  in  so  many  words  oommitted 

himself  to  the  principles  of  protection. 
It  was  a  marvellous  feati  of  sleight  of 
intellect ;  but,  clever  as  the  conjuror 
was,  it  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished nnless  the  bystandexsji  like  thoss 
before  more  regular  peifonneii^  had  been 
dazzled  bv  the  excitement  of  the  Frcno, 
and  their  own  readiness  to  lend  them- 
selve«4  to  the  delusion. 

So  far  all  went  welL  Sir  Robert's 
advice  to  his  l«rty  was  justified  by  sue- 
cese.  The  \Vhigs  were  beaten  by  the 
combination  of  interests  formed  against 
them ;  and,  though  no  vote  directly 
affecting  the  Com  had  been  ro- 

corded,  yet  all,  or  at  least  all  but  one, 
aeoeptad  the  division  as  a  defeat  of  fiis. 
opponents  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Tlie  stnig^e  was  now  transferred 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
wider  arena  of  the  nation.  A  dip?ohi- 
tion  of  Parliament  took  j)lace ;  and  ilie 
countrj'  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
campfiy  where  free' trade  and  proiectkm 
again  appeared  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other.  But  again  the  same  tactics  were 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  The  broad 
question  \vhi<  h  occupied  all  men's 
thoughts  was  again  evaded,  and  isras 
was  again  joined  on  the  minor  qnestiofl. 
A  maSoifestowas  issaed  from  Tamwortii, 
under  the  modest  guise  of  an  address  to 
the  conftitnents  of  the  Conservative 
leader  ;  but  it  \ras  well  understood  tliat 
the  topics  on  wliich  Sir  Robert  there 
dilated  were  intended  as  the  eue  to  be 
talron  up  by  his  foUowers.  In  that  ad- 
dress there  was  much  about  the  weak- 
ness, the  incapacity,  the  nnsgovemment 
of  the  WTiigs;  and  nmch  about  the 
threatened  breach  of  faith  with  the  ne- 
groes and  the  West  India  planters.  Ih® 
enormity  of  a  proposal  lior  a  fixed  duty 
on  corn  was  dwelt  on  too,  but  in  terms 
that  admitted  of  explanation.  In 
lieat  and  busth?  of  the  election,  nothiug 
could  read  more  satisfactorily  as  a  con- 
fession of  i'rotectionist  priiiciples ;  bti^ 
scanned  in  calmer  moments,  it  certamly 
did  appear  as  if  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
posers lay  in  adopting  it  as  a  d<'j?i"  r;^^® 
clutch  for  the  retention  of  uffice.  latluT 
than  in  any  wickedness  inherent  in  tho 
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di  purpose,  however.  In  Die  counties, 
no  doubt.  Loth  electors  ;iud  elected  were 
too  full  of  tlicir  o^vn  (juestion  to  talk  of 
anything  else ;  but^  in  the  towii^  and 
amid  all  doubtful  constituencies,  the 
wrongs  about  to  be  inflleted  on  tbo 
Weit  Itidiaiu,  especially  the  negro  por- 
Uxm  of  them,  were  again  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle,  and  all  rcTiionctraTiro?! 
vere  stilled  by  the  a.ssnrance  that  it  ^vas 
niicei5»ai-v,  if  they  would  cousolidale  ihuir 
victory,  to  keep  together  the  psrty  by 
whom  it  was  won.  And  again  success 
crowned  this  policy,  A  majority  hostilo 
to  the  ^Vhi•^s  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Cfimnone,  almost  as  larjip,  and  to  all 
ttp])taraiice  more  compact  than  that 
ihich  rallied  toimd  £^  Gtey  at  the 
fimt  election  after  the  Seform  BilL 

HerBy  then,  it  ini<;ht  hare  been  sup- 
posed the  time  had  come  for  decisive 
action,  and  for  l»ringing  the  whole  weight 
of  the  newly  acquired  majority  to  bear 
on  an  authoritatiye  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  sliding  soala   But  no ;  finesse 
vas  still  io  bo  the  order  of  the  day. 
Still  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  counselled  caution ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much  his 
authority  had  l)^eii  raised  by  the  ly^cent 
events.    His  genius  had  elevated  them 
ftom  their  prostzafes  and  hopeless  eon* 
iSl&ni  of  some  eight  or  ten  years  before^ 
to  stand  again  on  the  threshold  of  office^ 
vith  the  nation  at  their  back  ;  and  this 
was  not  the  time  to  discard  his  couusols, 
if  they  wished  to  consuiumate  their 
VMtoiy.    So^  by  his  advice,  the  eaup  ds^ 
ymee  was  given  to  the  moribund'Whigs, 
aotby  a  direct  attack  on  any  portion  of 
thfir  conimcrciid  ix)licy,  but  ou  the 
K^-ntral  and  comprehensive  <,'ronud  of 
^t  of  conlidence.    Again,  therefore, 
fte  motion  before  the  House  expressed 
QUA  thing,  and  the  general  current  of 
ths  debvite  another.   Again  there  was  a 
fierw)  aad  vehement  Corn-Law  debate ; 
^^it  nxiiii  tliere  was  a  loophole,  left  in 
the  motion,  by  which  any  one  who  choM^ 
Wdd  escape  from  committuig  iiimjjuii 
PioteetioniBt  opinions.   Of  this  Sir 
^hert  Peel,  and  a  few  like-minded 
"^^^1  himself,  were  not  slow  to  avail 

th«mMives.  The  division  took  pkeai 


liie  Whigs  were  oondenmed  by  a  decisive 

vote ;  and  every  Protectionist  throughout 
the  country  fully  believed  that,  with 
their  expulsion,  the  poison  of  free  trade 
was  ako  ex]K;Iled  from  tlie  high  places 
of  the  nation.  Nevertheless  to  those 
who  could  look  more  nsnowly,  it 
was  plain  that  the  ground  of  Whig 
expulsion  was  not  that  they  had  dared 
to  tamper  with  the  great  country  in- 
tere^^t,  but  because  of  their  general 
incapacity. 

Now,  however^  the  Fkotsctioniiti 
could  breathe  in  peaoa.    They  had 

defeated  their  opponents,  as  they  and 
nt  that  time  the  whole  countrv  bulievod, 
in  fair  and  ojx'ii  fight.  The  natinn,  no 
le<^  than  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
pronounced  in  their  fovoor.  The  Go- 
vernment was  plaoed  unreservedly  in 
their  hands.  The  Ibrsmost  place  w  as  of 
right  aBsii^ned  to  the  man  who  liad  ral- 
lied them  in  defeat,  di.sciplinod  them  in 
opposition,  and  led  them  to  victory  j 
and  lus  first  steps  as  Prime  Jiliniater 
were  aU  that  the  Proteotionists  could 
desire.  He  fonmed  a  Piofcectionist  cabi- 
net There  was  not  a  man  admitted 
into  the  miniBtiy  whose  principlcR  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  free  trade 
even  breatlied  upon  them.  One  or  two 
members  did,  indeed,  afterwards  boast 
that  they  had  carefully  abstained  from 
ever  either  mskinga  monopolist  speech, 
or  giving  a  monopolist  vote  ;  but  these 
boa^^ts,  made  at  a  time  when  such  boast- 
ing was  safe,  brought  little  honour  on 
the  men  who  made  them;  for  their 
dissimulatioii  bad  been  so  complete  as 
to  impose  on  the  closest  observers.  Put 
Sir  Pobert  did  not  content  himself  with 
the  appointment  of  merely  nnsusj'ected 
persons.  He  went  out  of  liis  way  to 
proclaim  his  devotion  to  the  agricultural 
mterest  Whatever  the  other  quslities  of 
the  late  Buke  of  Buckinghsm  may  hare 
been,  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  him  as  a 
{statesman,  or  thought  of  his  being  en- 
titled, from  any  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  State,  to  have  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
But  he  wss  believed  to  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  interest ;  he  was 
popularly  known  as  the  feimer's  friend ; 
andy  therefore^  he  was  plaoed  in  one  of 
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liiose  cabinet  offiMS  where  little  or  no 

work  is  required,  and  where  liis  presence 
was  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  pledge  of 
the  niiuister's  intentions.  ( )ther  appoint- 
meuts,  e^iually  siguilicaut,  were  made. 
The  heed  of  the  old  Tory  interest  in 
England  was  the  late  Doke  of  New- 
castle. His  grace  was  not,  iMeed,  the 
wood  out  of  which  a  Cabinet,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  kind  of  minister  coukl  be 
made;  but  the  next  beat  thing  was 
done ;  his  son  and  heir  was  pitehlarked 
into  m  ministry.  It  may  raise  a  smile 
to  be  told  that  the  present  duke,  the 
imper«!onationof  modern  liberal  opinions, 
lihoukl  hp  considered  as  a  pledge  of 
stedfast  adherence  to  the  opinions  of 
8idmouth  and  £ldon ;  but  the  £arl  of 
Lincoln  of  1843  was  a  Tsry  different 
personage  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
of  1862.  So  with  Ireland.  The  Tro- 
testantism  and  Protectionism  of  the 
Karl  of  Roden  rendered  him  the  darling 
of  his  co-religionists  and  co-politiciaus 
across  the  channel ;  but  they  were 
pitohed  on  too  high  a  key  to  suit  the 
more  sober  English  tastes.  He  was, 
therefore,  inadmis.««ible;  but  his  son  and 
heir,  the  late  Iv^rd  Jocel5m,  was  cast  in 
a  milder  mould,  and  his  appointment 
was  therefore  equally  satis&ctory,  and 
more  bosineesdike  than  that  of  his 
iither  would  have  been. 

These  appointments  irritate  d  the  Free- 
traders as  much  as  they  gratified  the 
Protectionists.  By  both  parties  they 
were  accepted  as  pledges  that  the  long 
xeign  of  LibeiaUsm  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  Tory  and  Protection  dominam^  was 
to  be  revived.  Xever  vras  there  a  greater 
delusion.  They  v.  f  re  ii])pointed  for  a 
▼ery  different  purpose.  Tliey  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  the  party  at  the  time ; 
they  oonfiised  their  connsels  afterwards. 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  Proteo- 
tionists,  doubtful  and  distrustful,  began 
to  ask  whither  they  were  tending,  and 
to  mutter  ominous  words  about  the 
necessity  of  making  a  stand.  But  who 
was  to  head  them  t  Their  most  tmstod 
fiiends  were,  themselTes,  or  as  repre- 
sented by  their  nearest  relations^  con- 
nected with  this  inscrutable  Go vemraent 
Coold  treason  be  meditated  while  such 


a  staunch  Ftotectionist  as  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  by  to  see  fair  ]»luy  I  If 
there  wa^  danger  threatened  to  the  old 
Engii.sh  Constitution,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  theii-  grandfathers,  would  mt 
soch  eons  of  uncompromising  Toiies 
as  Lord  Lincoln  and  Lord  Jocelyn  !:« 
quick-sighted  enough  to  discern  the  mis- 
chief^  and  faithful  enough  to  sound  the 
alarm  1  And  even  when  the  honest,  hut 
rather  muddle-headed  Duke  of  liuck- 
ingham,  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  the 
tendencies  of  things  all  aronnd  hiffl» 
without  being  able  to  lay  his  finger  on 
any  precise  cause  of  complaint,  testified 
at  least  his  honesty  of  purpose  by  the 
resignation  of  his  office,  he  was  soothed 
and  most  effectually  muzzled  by  the 
offsr  of  the  Blue  Ribbon,  which  lie  was 
weak  enon^  to  accept.     From  him, 
therefore,  no  condemnation  of  his  former 
colleagues  "vvas  to   be  e.xpected.  Die 
younger  branches  of  this  extreme  i>arty 
quietly  retained  their  places,  thereby 
seriously  compromising  in  the  ejmit 
their  party  the  principles  of  those  peers 
of  whom  they  were  the  representatives. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was,  himself, 
above  suspicion  ;  but  how  acutely  he 
felt  the  taint  which  his  son's  dereliction 
appeared,  at  least  in  his  own  eyes,  to  oast 
on  his  boasted  incomiptibility,  may  be 
gathered  Irom  the  stem  and  unforgiving 
feeling  with  which  he  ever  after  r«>- 
garded  him — a  feeling  which  drove  hmi 
from  tlie  representation  of  his  native 
county,  sad  ceased  not        when  the 
lather  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
grave. 

In  ihi<  manner  the  position  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  grew  more  and  more  as- 
8ur<^  He  was  at  the  Iwad  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
compact  party,  that  had  been  seen  in 
England  since  the  days  of  Walpo1e> 
The  aristocracy  bowed  themselTes  to  do 
his  bidding  ;  thf>  repr«^sentative3  of  th*^ 
most  powerful  iaimiies  In  Knglaud  were 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates.  The 
tank  and  file  of  the  party  regarded  him 
as  the  chosen  leader  who  had  guided 
them  out  of  their  bondage  into  the  pro- 
mised land  of  office.  It  seemed  aa  if 
his  course  were  so  clearly  maiked  out 
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that  he  could  not  mistake  it,  and  his 
powcT  a5?snml  for  the  term  of  his  life. 

Ijiit  he  had  not  been  long  in  office 
till  tills  Deut  scene  began  to  overcloud. 
His  career  began  to  be  marked  by  vaii- 
iraa  strange  and  eocentrio  movements, 
needl^Iy — so  his  followers  thought — 
straying  out  of  the  Protectionist  orbit, 
but  yet  so  slightly,  and  on  siicli  plaii- 
eible  pretexts,  that  suspicion  was  crushed 
aimoet  as  soon  as  it  was  engendered. 
Ihe  herd  ao  reoently  admitted  into  the 
iat  pastures  of  plaoe  and  power  raised 
their  head.s  for  n  moment  or  two,  looked 
alarmed  and  snifl'ed  around,  but,  unable 
to  detect  any  pal]);ible  sign  of  danger, 
quietly  dropped  their  heads  again  to 
lirowBe  in  peace.  We  need  eay  nothing 
here  of  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax. 
That  impost  was  justified  at  the  time,  in 
the  eyes  of  every  good  Conservative,  by 
the  contra.^'t  of  its  bold  anti  decided 
character  with  the  previous  peddling  of 
Whig  financial  incapacity,  ^idnot&eir 
ehief  declared  from  the  first  that  he 
eoald  prescribe  for  the  patient,  but  that 
he  must  first  bo  rogtilarly  called  in  and 
re<'eive  the  oftiuial  tee ;  and  was  he  not 
now  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  re- 
deeming his  pro-official  pledge  I  That 
step,  therefore^  excited  no  ahmn  in  the 
Froteetiomst  mind ;  and  yet  we  now 
know,  from  the  confessions  of  the 
mini^tt T  himself,  that  that  measure  was 
the  k(  y.stone  of  all  his  subsequent 
policy.  There  were  other  measures  of 
a  lees  reassuring  nattue.  There  was 
the  revision  of  &b  tariff^  by  which  the 
customs  duties  were  materially  reduced 
on  an  immense  number  of  articles,  some 
of  them  closely  affecting' the  agricultural 
interesL  The  Euglish  grazier  was  for 
the  first  time  aabjeeted  to  competition 
from  abroad,  by  the  imposition  of  pro- 
tective instead  of  prohibitory  duties  on 
foreign  cattle  ;  but  then  butcher's  meat 
had  becx>me  so  dear,  and  the  duty  ^vas 
still  hxed  so  high,  no  harm  wss  meaut 
to  the  grazier's  profits!  Then  came  an 
attack  OD  that  paUadium  of  the  consti- 
tution iteelf^the  sliding  scale;  which 
was  considerably  lowered.  Tiris  was 
alarming ;  but  then,  on  second  thoughts, 
the  old  scale  was  admitted  to  be  rather 


clumsy  in  its  operation.  The  height  of 
its  duties  in  ordinary  times  invited  at- 
tack, and  exposed  the  system  to  scandal  ; 
and,  when  prices  at  home  ran  higli,  the 
scale  fell  ao  rapidly  as  to  deprive  the 
&nner  of  any  chance  of  {irofttB.  Ko ; 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  a  reduction 
of  the  sliding  scale,  which  rather  tended 
to  a  consnlidation  of  monopoly,  by  giving 
up  a  prohibition  that  was  valueless  for  a 
protection  thatoould  easily  andatall  times 
be  worked !  Then  came  another  measore 
that  did  look  ominouSi  It  was  proposed 
to  treat  wheat  grown  in  our  Canadian  colo- 
nies as  the  produce  of  the  subjects  of  the 
same  Crown  ought  to  be  treated,  and  to 
admit  it  into  tins  country  wholly  free  of 
duty.  To  this  the  party,  though  with 
veluctance,  aasented.  The  colonists  were 
our  fellow-subjects  after  all ;  and,  be- 
sides, if  they  were  admitted  to  share  in 
the  privileges  of  the  British  fanner,  they 
would  be  a  reinforcement  to  the  i-anks 
of  proteetioD.  So  it  waa  agreed  to  take 
in  the  Canadians  aa  parfenera.  But  tiben 
came  out  the  startling  accompaniment 
to  the  scheme,  that  no  effectual  means 
were  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tlie  jiroduco 
of  the  United  States  from  entering  this 
country  aa  of  genuine  Canadian  growth. 
The  Colonial  Office  had  long  ago  given 
up  the  hopelesa  task  of  drawing  a  Cus- 
tom House  cordon  across  the  long  and 
exposed  boundary  between  Canada  and 
the  States  ;  and  yet,  if  that  were  not 
done,  the  English  farmer  might  be 
rained  by  an  inundation  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  irnd  entering 
England  under  the  guise  of  its  being  the 
produce  of  the  St.  L<\wronce.  The  party 
now  really  began  to  feel  alarmed.  They 
spoke  of  the  measure  as  the  rat-hole  in 
the  dyke  that  would  in  the  end  flood 
the  i)rovince.  Discontent  and  alarm  oer- 
yaded  their  ranks;  and  from  thefiook 
of  followers  was  heard  the  mutinous  cry, 
"Peel  or  Stanley,  who  shall  lead  usl" 

The  answer  of  the  Premier  to  that 
c^  waai  perhaps,  the  master-stroke  of 
his  whole  policy.  His  cabinet  had  not 
been  long  formed  when  whispers  of 
a  disunion  )irtween  those  two  emi- 
nent statesmen  began  to  circulate.  The 
mounting  spirit  of  Lord  I>erby  would 
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mi,  pediapB,  have  brookod  a  eaptakx 

under  any  circumstances.  Hie  generous 
impuls*^  "Were  daiiijjeil,  and  his  iin]>o- 
rious  temper  was  chafed  under  the  cool 
and  wary,  and  in  all  respects  anti-chi- 
valric  policy  of  his  eliief.  More  tium 
onoe^  acute  observers  in  {he  House  of 
Commons  noticed  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  taking  notes  of  an  opponent's 
speech,  with  tlic  ovident  ijitention  to 
reply,  and  as  often  hits  being  baulked  of 
bis  purpose  by  the  Premier  starting  up 
before  him,  and  firstcatohingtiieSpeaker'B 
6je.  For  all  thiB,  the  fieiy  yoang  noble- 
man  was  fain  to  take  his  revenge  when- 
ever a  discussion  on  a  }>rivato  Bill 
allowed  hiiu  decorously  to  toko  an  op- 
posite tide  from  his  oold-Uooded  supe- 
xior.  Old  membexs  of  the  House  still 
tell  of  the  sensation  produced  when,  on 
one  such  occasion,  Lord  Stanley,  with 
marked  emphaais,  and  a  vehemence  that 
showed  the  feelings  working  within, 
warned  Uie  House  a^^ainst  being  led 
away  by  the  solemn  plausibifities  oS  his 
nght  honourable  friend,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
eo  dressing  up  a  case  as  to  make  the 
worse  afjpear  the  better  rea.^on.  Every- 
thing, in  fact,  foreboded  an  open  rup- 
ture between  these  leaders,  when  the 
«  dexterous  Premier,  ever  fertile  in  re- 
sonice,  bethought  him  of  a  plan  for 
removing  hb  rival  from  hia  path  by 
transferring  him  to  the  House  of  IVers. 
The  excuse,  as  usual,  was  of  the  most 
plansible  kind.  The  authority  of  tba 
boke  of  Wellington  in  tfast  House  wa% 
snd  was  likely  bng  to  remain,  withoui 
a  rival ;  but  age  was  creeping  on  him, 
and  it  was  his  own  desire  to  he  relieved 
from  the  respouiiibilities  which  fall  upon 
a  leader.  There  was  no  one  then  in 
that  assembly  qoaMed  to  take  bis  place. 
Would  not  Lord  Stanly  undertake  tiie 
task  1  Tlie  bait  seems  to  have  been 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  To  lead 
the  House  of  Lords  was  not,  indeed, 
equal  to  leading  the  House  of  Commone ; 
but  still  it  was  a  leadership.  Besides, 
the  tnmsfer  was  only  anticipating,  by  a 
few  years,  the  change  that  would  take 
place  in  the  course  of  nature  by  his 
father's  death.    He  therefore  accepted 


the  proposal;  and,  from  that  hoar.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stood  in  the  House  of 
Commons  without  a  competitor  for  the 
conhdeuce  ol  his  own  party.  And  that 
was  the  least  of  the  advantage-groimd. 
AmoDgother  points  of  diffiBrenoe  betwesn 
these  ministen^  the  question  of  Frofeee> 
tion  was  always  prominent.  The  mono- 
polists doubted  Peel,  but  they  were  sure 
of  Stanley.  If  the  abolition  then  con- 
templated were  to  be  pressed  on  the 
House  while  Stanley  was  a  member,  lbs 
Protectionists  would  have  had  a  formid- 
able leader  round  whom  to  rally.  Hii 
removal  to  tlie  Upper  House  did  not, 
indeed,  pn!vent  him  fioui  resisiting  ih© 
fiscal  revolution ;  but  it  deprived  his 
xwistenee  of  mora  than  half  its  weight 
All  be  ooold  do  in  the  Upper  Hoiufl^ 
compared  with  what  he  might  have 
done  in  the  Lower,  was  like  the  appU- 
cation  of  purchase-power  to  the  short 
instead  of  the  long  end  of  the  lever. 

It  will  thus  be  seenbow  caiefolly  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  prepared  bis  ground,  snd 
how  cautiously  ho  felt  liis  way  towards 
the  change  in  the  national  polic}  lie  li.nl 
long  been  meditating.  lie  had  ;;;iiher>  J 
together  a  following  such  as  rarely  be  lore, 
and  liever  since,  gathered  round  an  Eng- 
liah.  statesman — a  following  animated  I7 
a  vehement  attachment  to  one  principle 
but  animated  also  by  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  hitn,  as  the  statesman  who 
alone'  could  ussuru  to  that  principle  suc- 
cess. With  masterly  adroitness  he  played 
off  one  of  those  emotions  ti^miA  the 
other.  Without  committing  bxmielf  to  s 
single  definite  enunciation  of  opinion,  he 
contrived  to  pers\mde  his  followers  that 
he  shared  their  convictions,  and  longed 
for  the  consummation  of  tlieir  hopes; 
and  he  took  advantage  of  tbehr  confi- 
denee  to  prevent  them  from  committivg 
themselves  to  any  vote  in  favour  of  the 
principles  which  they  took  every  other 
means  to  proclaim  they  enti  rtained.  The 
Free-traders  were  dislodged  from  office, 
and  the  i'rotectiunists  took  their  place* 
without  one  word  being  plsoed  on  tbe 
records  of  Parliament  approving  of,  or 
condemning,  the  principle  for  which  the 
two  were  battling.  I  laving  thus  secui-vd 
a  cleat  stage  for  future  discussions,  he 
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ptoeeeded  in  ttie  same  ingenious  manner 
ta  tobA,  irlule  ho  forwardod,  bis  pmv 

pope,  by  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
most  iirttorinuR  of  the  I'rotectionist 
diampions,  cuiculatiiig,  on  what  alter- 
warda  occurred — that  some  would  vetr 
found  along  with  him,  and  that  thoaewho 
would  not  move  al;  his  hidding  would 
hesitate  to  denounce,  and  "Nvotild  be 
hamper^  hy  their  connexion  with  him. 
Another  sti'p  yet.  "\\TiilRt  Protection 
continued  to  be  the  rally  uig  cry  of  the 
party,  Fkoteotoi  itself  was  tampexed 
witk  There  was  nothing  to  alarm  in 
the  changes  as  they  were  successively 
presented.  The  farmers'  friends  could 
not  deny  that  they  were  iiiij)rovement8 
on  the  old  system.  Little,  indeed,  would 
tiie  nation  have  benefitted  had  the 
changes  stopped  there;  hat  not  the 
leaa  they  did  the  wotk  for  wliich  they 
were  irit«'nde*l  They  accustomed  the 
popular  mind  to  the  idea  of  change ; 
tie  coherence  of  the  Ikbric  of  Pro- 
t^tion  was  loosened  j  the  new  duties 
could  not  command  the  lespect  with 
"which  men  tegaided  the  old ;  the  thin 
ciid  of  the  wedge  was  inserted,  and  it 
only  waited  for  a  favouiahle  opportunity 
to  be  driven  home. 

That  oppoitunily  Citme  even  sooner 
than  the  minister  antieipated.  It  seemed 
as  if  Providence  itself  were  working  in 
concert  with  the  ralculating  statesman, 
and,  by  a  sharjt  but  needful  stroke  of  dis- 
cipline, o|iening  u]»  a  way  for  the  accom- 
plLilunent  of  that  design,  to  accomplish 
which  all  these  stealthy  feline  movements 
had  been  made.  The  jmiepect  of  dearth, 
arising  out  of  the  bed  lisurest  of  1840, 
and  the  totil  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
iu  that  year,  supplied  the  opportunity 
for  which  the  minister  was  watching, 
and  supplied  it  at  the  right  time — when 
his  measQzes  were  taken,  his  friends  or- 
paused,  his  opponents  scattered,  dis- 
mayed, and  uncertain,  amid  the  general 
dereliction,  on  whom  they  miglit  rely. 
At  the  decisive  moment,  indeed,  he  ap)- 
peared  to  waver,  and  oii'ered,  by  hii*  own 
xesignation,  to  make  way  for  the  states- 
men who  had  just  proposed  a  radical 
change  in  the  Com  Laws  to  complete 
their  work.   But  Lord  John  Kussell 


doon  Bslisfled  himself  that^  whatever  the 

Gonservatiyes  might  do  under  the  guid< 
ancc  of  their  own  leaders,  it  wa.s  certain 
thfit  they  would  not  repieal  the  Com 
Laws  at  his  bidding ;  and  ho  resigned 
the  honour  and  the  arduousness  of  the 
tssk  into  the  hands  of  his  great  rlvaL 
This  result  also,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert,  had  been  foreseen  by  the  minister, 
ns  ATiH  as  the  additional  power  wliich 
Ills,  resignation,  to  be  bo  6o<>o  recalled, 
unfettered  by  conditions,  put  into  hia 
hands.  The  power  thus  gained  he 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  the  work. 
The  repeal  of  the  Cum  Laws  he  regarded 
as  tlie  crown  and  glory  of  his  public 
life ;  and,  when  it  was  acci)mi>Ii.s]ied,  he 
felt  that  his  task  was  done,  lie  gave 
up  olBce  almost  without  a  struggle  on 
the  day  the  measure  was  secured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  defeat ;  and  from  that 
time  onwanl  to  lii.s  death  he  made  no 
secret  uf  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
never  again  to  accept  office. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  what  would 
have  been  the  reputation  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  with  posterity,  had  the  accident 
which  deprived  the  count r\  of  his  valu- 
able life  in  l^^l  haj)j)ened  in  1811.  He 
would  have  p  »ne  d(jwn  to  the  grave  with 
"a  wounded  name"  as  tlie  latit  of  the 
monopolists  j  and  yet  there  can  now  be 
no  doubt  that»  fiomhis  first  entrance  on 
office  in  1842,  or  even  sooner,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  and  prepared  his 
plans,  though  with  so  much  secresy  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would 
have  left  behind  him  any  record  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  or  to  vindicate  his 
ihme.  8ome  of  these  plans  we  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  enumerate.  JudgiHl  bv 
the  standard  of  jKirty  morality,  as  it  is 
usually  undeiBtood  m  England,  it  is  im- 
possible wholly  to  Justify  them.  That  he 
deceived  his  party  to  their  own  advantage 
is  a  palliation  rather  than  a  defence. 
He  judged  for  them  moro  wisely  than 
they  could  have  judged  for  themselves; 
but  they  gave  him  their  confidence,  not 
as  tlicir  prophet,  but  as  their  leader. 
Something  may  be  said  of  the  duty  he 
owed  his  country  as  paramount  to  all  his 
party  could  claim  of  him.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  even  now,  looking  back 
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on  the  past  with  all  tlie  advantages  of 
the  light  eked  on  it  by  subsequent 
events,  it  is  not  easy  to  soe  how  the 
blessed  result  could  have  been  otherwise 
seetued.  On  this  point  it  ia  instroctiTe 
to  mark  the  course  taken  by  his  Wbig 
rival.  Lord  John  Russell  openly  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  breiEik  <lowti 
monopoly,  maivhed  Ktraii^'ht  np  to  the 
fortress,  siunmoned  the  garrison,  and 
soBtained  a  dednve  defeat  at  tiia  bands 
of  the  troope  wliom  he  had  taken  the 
pains  to  warn  of  hia  attack.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  hariiig  the  aame  end  in  view, 


cart-fully  concealed  his  purpose,  smoothed 
down  suspicion,  rmde  his  approaches 
only  by  slow,  gradual,  and  almo&t  imper- 
ceptible steps.  Like  the  sagacious  ele- 
phant^ he  proved  the  atnmgth  of  eveiy 
plank  on  the  bri<lt,<  1  ofore  he  trusted <m 
it  his  full  weight.  In  approaching  to 
his  object  he  niovod  with  the  stealth 
of  thp  wild  cat,  and  had  the  prey  fairly 
withm  his  grasp  before  he  made  the 
dedaiTe  spring.  We  admire  even  where 
we  cannot  whoUy  approve.  He  damag^ 
his  reputatifm  fx  fianknesB;  but  hb 
saved  his  oonntiy. 


FIVE-AND-THIBTY. 


George  LambebTi  you  have  woo*d  me 
long; 

Yon  singled  me  from  ont  the  throng 
By  every  aL^ht  of  apeech  and  song^ 
To  make  me  yomai 

I  cannot  tell  why  you  should  care 
To  win  me ;  for  I  am  not  Mt; 
My  bloom  is  not  so  fresh,  my  hair 
So  bright^  aa  yoiOBL 

And  truly,  when  at  first  I  saw 
Your  eyes  were  on  me,  and  the  law 
Magnetic  had  began  to  draw 
My  own  on  yonn^ 

I  found  therein  no  lordly  grace 
To  make  a  gi-own-up  woman  place 
Her  love  on  each  a  boyiah  i3we 
As  this  of  yours. 

'Tis  said  in  sadness,  not  in  blame  ; 
For  wumen  who  are  worth  the  name 
Love  more  the  wrinkled  mouth  of  ftme 
Than  lipa  like  youra 

And  even  I,  though  I  could  see 
That,  when  you  sang,  you  sang  of  me, 
Was  never  touch' d  as  girls  would  be 
By  songs  of  yonra^ 

Till  once,  witli  too  melodiotia  breathy 
You  told  how  great  Eliziibeth, 
Or  such  as  she,  had  done  to  death 
Yonng  heaxtB  Uke  yours. 


Then,  I  remember,  in  the  pause, 
"When  £Eu:es  brightening  with  appUnua 
Of  which  I  only  knew  the  cause 
Were  tnm'd  on  yom^ 

I  only  silent  sj^t,  nnA  thotic^ht : 
I  wonder'd  it  ihi.s  thrill  were  nought, 
Or  if  indeed  my  presence  wrought 
High  change  in  yours. 

For,  with  that  song,  the  light  I  piiss 

Had  come  at  l;ust  into  your  cye«», 
And  1  could  tliink  them  deej)  ami  ^viJe, 
Though  they  were  yours  1 

80|  when  yon  met  me  otherwhere 
And  said  the  words  that  needless  wsie 
After  so  sweet  a  prelude,  there 

You  thoqght  me  youzs, 

*Tis  true,  I  said  a  woman's  ^o, 
And  spoke  of  ages,  and  the  slow 
Still-widening  fissors  that  would  grow 
*Twizt  mine  and yoms; 

P.ut  you,  with  that  keen  ear  of  youth, 
Tliat  instinct  of  respectful  ruth 
For  women,  had  perceived  the  truth, 
And  crown'd  me  youm 

Ah,  shall  T  tell  you  how  it  was  t 

1  am  n"t  pi  11  so  feeble  as 
A  girl  whose  yielding  soul  might  pass 
Straight  into  yours ; 
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I  veigh'd  and  pondered  what  I  did  : 

Our  hearts?  Avould  not  be  always  hiil, 
And  there  s  a  vein  in  mine,  would  thiul 
The  depths  of  yours, 

An  1  witli  its  uon  bind  the  clay— 
The  white  unmoulded  mass,  that  may 
(I  thought)  become  to  mine  a  stay, 
As  mine  to  youis. 

For,  though  my  years  are  nigh  the  fhll. 
And  though  a  diooping  Ud  may  doll 
Lime  the  gleams  that  ^ers  cull 
fiom  eyes  like  youis  ; 

Tet»  heing  a  woman,  I  am  weak 
Toward  beauty,  and  the  nnitoie  meek 
Wbioee  symbols  are  a  brow  and  cheek 
As  clear  as  yours. 

Therefore^  as  some  stem  man,  whose 

prime 

Has  caught  the  roughness  and  the  rime 
Wherewith  a  long  tempestuous  time 
Would  crust  e'en  yours, 

"WeoB  on  his  bosom,  like  a  rose, 
The  wife  whose  childlike  fondness  shows 
To  him  more  charming  than  she  knows — 
So  I  wore  yours. 

Toe  and  your  lore,  I  thoug^t^  would  be 
The  g]ad  revival  unto  me 
Of  that  serene  simplicity 

Once  minc^  now  yours: 

And  I  would  build  you  up  to  all  ' 
The  height  of  things  heroica], 
My  stronger  nature  as  a  waU 
Confirming  youis; 

Till  you,  half-fciuuiiiie  though  brav  , 
And  L  tiiongh  worn,  vet  true  and  grave, 
Would  fit  at  last  like  hand  and  ^ve — 
And  both  be  yoniBi 

George  Lambert^  wiiat  a  dream  was  thisl 
I  m&s  to  old  analysis, 
•And  question  every  smile  and^kiss 
Of  mine  oryoozs^* 


And  feel  upon  me  such  a  stress 
Of  sad  mature  self-consciousness, 
That  X  no  more  have  heart  to  bleas 
This  suit  of  yours. 

Georga>  what  was  that  of  "like  to  liket" 
It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  shrike 
Wounds  calloTsr  birds,  my  lips  must  strike 
The  warmth  of  yours. 

Ton  want  a  life  of  richer  tone  ; 

A  heart  full-blooded  as  your  own 
Should  loose  its*  nmple  maiden-ame 
To  take  in  yours ; 

Bat  I — I  am  too  lean  fbr  love ; 
The  day  is  past  when  I  oould  move 
With  eqnal  aspect,  ami  inwove 
Jnann  of  youis: 

Too  many  sober  thoughts  attend 
My  age— how  joy  may  have  an  end, 
Bat  sorrow  never  :  could  I  blend 

Such  thoughts  with  yours  t 

Old  scenes  you  cannot  understand. 
Old  lives,  are  ever  with  me  ;  and, 
Perhaps,  old  memories  of  a  hand 
That  was  not  yoor& 

"  I  should  iuive  mvn  all  this  before  i  " 
I  did;  but  winds  oi"  pride  outburc 
My  oraft^  that  shonld  have  hugg'd  the 
shore. 

To  follow  yours. 

Forgive  me  then  the  words  I've  said ; 
If  I  hadknown  its  youth  was  dead 
I  wonld  have  crush'd  my  hearty  instead 
Of  cleaving  youm. 

JForgive  me :  I  am  cold,  but  what 
Have  I  to  do  with  life)  l^lot 
Miay  make  me  yet  a  Bride ;  bat  not— 
Alas  I  moijfourtb 

A&TEUB  J,  MUNBT, 
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BAVENSHOK 
BT  HBB&T  snrastir,  avihob  ov  f*wawaj  HAMLm^ 


OHAPIEB  LXIV. 

THE    ALLIEB    ARMIES    ADVANCE  ON 

How  near  the  end  we  are  gettlnj^,  and 
jfet  80  miuh  to  come !  Never  niiixL 
"We  will  tell  it  all  naturally  and  straight- 
forwardly, and  then  there  will  be  nothing 
to  offimd  you. 

By-and-by  it  became  neceaaaiy  (hat 
Charles  shonld  liavo  air  and  exorcise. 
TTis  arm  was  well,  i^  erj  splinter  had 
been  taken  out  of  it,  and  he  must  lie  on 
the  sofa  no  longer. 

So  be  was  driven  out  tluongh  pleaaant 
places,  through  the  budding  spring  in 
one  of  Lord  TTainault's  carriages.  All 
the  meadows  had  been  >)Ush-harrowod 
and  rolled  long  ago,  and  now  the 
orchises  and  fritillaries  were  beginning 
to  make  tlie  giasa  look  purple*  Lady 
Haiiuralt  bad  a  low  carriage  and  a  pair 
of  small  GObl^  and  this  was  given  up 
to  Charlc??  ;  and  T.ady  Hainault's  first 
t  oa<  lunan  declined  to  drive  her  ladyship 
oat  in  the  day-time,  for  fear  that  the 
second  coachman  (a  meritorious  young 
man 'of  foity)  sbonld  fijghten  Chades 
V  ^  leoUeBB  and  inaqpeiienoed  way  of 
driving. 

Consequently  Lady  Hainault  went 
a-buyiiifj;  flannel  petticoats  and  tliat  sort 
of  tiling,  for  the  poor  people  in  Cas- 
teiton  and  Henley,  driven  ^  y  Iter  second 
coachman;  and  Charles  was  trundled  all 
over  the  country  by  the  first  coachman, 
in  a  low  carriage  with  the  pair  of  cobs. 
But  Lady  ITainault  was  as  well  pleased 
w  ith  the  arrangement  as  the  old  coach- 
man Kfifi^lf,  and  so  it  is  no  bnsineBB  cf 
01U8.  For  tiie  corioiia  thing  was,  that 
no  one  who  ever  knew  ChwlsB  would 
liavi-'  li'^^itated  for  an  instant  in  giving  np 
to  him  his  or  ht-r  bed,  or  dinner,  or  car- 
riage, or  any  other  thing  in  thLi  world. 
For  people  are  great  fools,  you  know. 


Perhaps  the  reason  of  it  was  that 
eveiy  one  who  .  made  Charles's  acq^uaint- 
ance  knew  by  instinct  that  be  would 
bave  cut  off  his  right  band  to  senrs 
them.  I  don't  know  why  it  was.  But 

there  is  the  feet 

Sometimes  Lady  A?cot  would  go  with 
him,  and  sometimes  WiiliauL  And,  one 
day,  when  William  was  with  him,  they 
were  bowling  quietly  along  a  by-road  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water  from 
Hurley.  And,  in  a  secret  place,  they 
came  on  a  wicked  old  gentleman,  bre,\k- 
ing  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  catching 
perch  in  close  time,  out  of  a  pont^ 
with  a  chair,  and  a  stone  bottle,  and  a 
fisherman  from  Maidenhead,  who  ahall 
be  nameless,  but  wbo  mnst  consider 
himself  cautioned. 

The  liajahof  Alimednnggnr  lives  close 
by  there ;  and  ho  was  reading  the 
7%me$,  when  Charles  asked  the  ooacb- 
man  to  pull  up,  that  he  might  see  the 
sport  The  Bfljab's  attention  was 
caught  by  seeing  the  carriage  stop  ;  and 
he  looked  through  a  donble-barrelled 
opera  glass,  and  not  only  saw  Charles 
and  William  in  the  carriage,  but  saw, 
through  the  osiers,  the  boaiyold  pro- 
fligate with  his  paternoster  pulling  the 
perch  out  as  fast  as  he  could  \mi  his 
line  in.  Fired  by  a  virtuous  indigna- 
tion (I  wish  every  gentleman  on  the 
Thames  would  do  likewise^  he  ran  in 
his  breeches  and  slippers  down  the 
lawn,  and  began  blowing  xtp  like  Old 
Gooseberry. 

Tlie  old  gentleman  who  was  fishing 
looked  at  the  rajah's  red-l»rick  hou<e, 
and  said,  '*  If  my  face  was  as  ugly  as 
that  boose,  I  would  wear  a  green  veil 
but  he  ordered  the  fisherman  to  take  up 
the  lypecka^  and  he  floated  away  down 
streauL 

And,  3.«!  Charles  and  William  drove 
along,  Chailes  said,  "My  dear  boy, 
th^  could  not  be  any  hturm  in  catch- 
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a  fm  roach.  I  shoiild  so  like  to 
go  about  among  pleasant  places  in  a 
punt  onco  more." 

WliAii  they  got  home,  the  liead  keepsr 
WIS  Mnt  for.  Charles  told  liim  tbst  ha 
would  so  much  like  to  go  fishing,  and 
that  a  few  roach  \roulil  not  make  much 
diill'rence.  Tlio  keeper  scornfully  de- 
clined aligning  about  the  matter,  but 
only  wai:26d  to  know  what  time  Mr. 
Savmhoe  would  like  to  ^  adding  thAt 
any  odd  who  made  otyections  wonld  be 
Ijrought  up  uncommon  short. 

So  William  and  he  went  fmhing  in  a 
mint,  and  one  day  Charlca  said,  "  I 
duu  t  care  about  this  punt-fishing  much. 
I  wieh— I  wish  I  oouldget  baek  to  the 
trout  et  BaTenshoe." 

"Do  yon  really  mean  that!"  eaid 
WiUiam. 

"Ah,  WiUy  !"  said  Charles.  "  If  I 
oould  onlj  see  it  again ! " 

"How  I  hftTe  beoi  waiting  to  hear 
yon  say  that  said  William.  "  Come 
to  your  home  with  ue;  why,  the  people 
are  wonderini:^  whcro  we  are.  My  dar- 
ling bird  will  ho  joalons,  if  T  stay  hero 
much  longer.  Gome  down  to  my  wed- 
ding." 

**When  are  yon  to  be  married, 

WiUiam  1 " 
"  On  the  same  day  aa  yomael^''  eaid 

William  sturdily. 

Said  C  harles  •'Put  the  punt  aahore, 
will  you  ? "  And  they  did.  And 
Charles,  with  his  noae  in  the  air,  and 
kb  cheet  out,  walked  beside  William 
across  the  apring  meadows,  through  tho 
lengtluMiing  grass,  through  tho  ealthas, 
and  the  orchises,  and  the  ladies'  ffhppcrs, 
and  the  cowslips,  and  the  fritiUaries, 
throvjj^  the  budding  flower-garden 
which  one  finds  in  spring  among  the 
l^ngliah  meadows,  a  bale  strong  man. 
And,  when  they  liad  clomb  the  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  the  deer-park,  Charles 
pick^  a  rhododendron  flower,  and  put  it 
in  his  button-hole,  and  turned  round  to 
WiUinn,  with  the  flnah  of  health  on  hie 
&ee,  and  aaid^ 

"T>rothcr,  "vre  "^nll  p,o  to  Ilaven9ho(*, 
an<l  you  will  ho  with  your  love,  idhall 
We  be  married  in  London  1 " 

"  In  St  PetersbLugii,  U  you  like,  now 


T  see  you  looking  your  old  self  again. 

But  whyl" 

**  A  fancy  of  mine.  When  I  remem- 
ber what  I  went  through  in  Iiondon^ 
ihiongh  my  own  obeUnacy,  I  ahonid 
like  to  take  my  revenge  on  the  place,  bj 
spending:?  the  happiest  day  of  my  lifo 
there.  Do  you  agree  I " 
"  Of  course." 
Aak  I^dy  Ascot  and  Mary  and  the 
children  down  to  Eayenahoa  Lady 
Hainault  will  come  too,  but  he  can't. 
And  have  General  ^fainwaring  and  the 
Tiemays.  Have  as  many  of  the  old 
circle  as  we  can  get" 

"This  is  something  like  life  again,' 
■aid  William.  *<Beniember,  Charles,  I 
am  not  spending  the  rerennes  of  Ravens - 
hoe.  They  are  yours.  I  know  it  I 
am  spending  about  iOOl.  a  year.  When 
our  j:^nd  father's  marriaf^o  is  proved, 
ou  will  provide  for  me  and  my  wife ; 
know  thai  Be  qniei  Bat  we  ahall 
never  prove  that  till  we  find  EUen." 

"Find  EUen!"  exclaimed  Charki^ 
turning  round.  "I  will  not  go  near 
EUen  yet.** 

"Do  you  know  whore  she  isl"  asked 
William,  eagerly. 

"OfoonraeldOi^saldCharlea.  <<She 
is  at  Hackney.  Homl^  told  me  so 
when  he  was  dying.  But  let  her  be  fixE 
a  time.  ' 

"I  tell  you,"  said  William,  "that  I 
am  sure  that  she  knows  everything. 
At  Hackney  1" 

The  allied  powers,  General  Mainwar^ 
infr,  Lady  Ascot,  Lord  Hainault,  and 
Williim,  >vero  Tiot  long  before  they 
searclit'd  every  liuie  and  comer  of  Hack- 
ney, in  and  out  There  was  only  one 
nunnery  there ;  but,  in  that  nonnary, 
there  was  no  young  lady  at  all  resem- 
bling Ellen.  The  priests,  particularly 
Father  Mackworth'^  friend  r>';tl'T,  pfave 
them  every  assistance  in  their  power. 
But  it  was  no  good. 

Aa  CharloB  and  William  were  in  the 
railway  carriage  going  westward,  Charles 

"  Well,  wo  have  failed  to  find  Ellen. 
Mackworth^  poor  fellow,  ia  still  at  fia- 
venshoe.** 

"Yes,"  said  William,  "and  nearly 
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idiotic.  All  liis  fine-spun  cobwebs  cast 
to  the  winds.  But  he  holds  the  clue  to 
tills  mysterj',  or  I  am  mistaken.  The 
younger  Tiernay  takes  care  of  him.  Ha 
probably  won't  know  yoo.  Ba^Charlea^ 
wbon  you  n:*  into  I^avenaiioe^  keop  a 
comer  for  Mackworth." 

"  He  ought  to  be  an  honoured  gueat 
of  the  house  as  long  as  he  lives,"  said 
Charlea      You  btili  persist  in  saying 
that  Ba^ranahoe  ia  mine." 
*    *'  I  am  sore  it  vt,"  said  William. 

And,  at  tluasame  time,  William  wrote 
to  two  other  people  telling  all  about  the 
state  of  aliaiis,  and  asking  them  to  come 
and  join  the  circle.  And  John  Marston 
came  across  into  my  room  and  ssid, 
"Let  na  go."  And  I  said,  '* My  dear 
Joluif  we  oni^t  to  ga  It  is  not  every 
day  that  we  fee  a  man,  and  sueh  a 
man,  risen  from  the  dead,  aa  Charles 
Eavenshoe." 

And  80  we  went. 

CHAPTER  IXy. 

f  ATBIB  XACKWOBTH  PUTS  THS  VINIBS- 
IKG  TOUGH  ON  HIS  OBElY  FIBCB  OF 
KMBBOIDEBT. 

And  80  we  went  At  BaTenshoe  were 
assemV)led  General  Mainwaring,  Lady 
Ascot,  Mary,  Gus,  Flora,  Archy  and 
nurse,  William,  Charles,  Father  Tiemay 
and  Father  Murtagh  Tiemay,  John 
Marston,  and  Tommy  Ctnse  from  Gk>- 
TeQy,  a  little  fisherboy,  cousin  of  Jsae 
EvttiE^s — Jane  EvanB  who  was  to  be 
Mrs.  Ila%'enshoe. 

It  became  nt-ccssar}'  that  Jane  Evans 
should  be  prest^uted  to  I^dy  A^cot  She 
was  only  a  hbheruian's  daughter,  but  she 
was  wonderfbUy  beaotiftil,  and  gentle, 
and  good.  William  bronght  her  into 
the  hall  one  evening,  when  every  one 
was  sitting  round  the  fire  ;  and  he  said, 
"  My  dear  madam,  thin  is  my  wife  that 
is  to  be."    ^Jotliing  more. 

And  the  dear  old  woman  rose  and 
kissed  ber,  and  said,  "My  love,  how 
wonderfully  pret^  yon  are.  You  nmst 
learn  to  love  me,  you  know  ;  and  you 
must  make  haste  ahuut  it,  because  I  am 
a  very  old  woman,  and  I  shan't  live 
veiy  long." 


So  Jane  sat  down  by  ^Tary,  and  wm 
at  home,  though  a  little  nervous.  An«\ 
General  Maiuwariug  came  and  sat  be«ide 
hm,  and  made  himself  as  agreeable  as  very- 
few  men  besides  him  know  how  to  do. 
And  the  fisherboy  got  next  to  WiUiam, 
and  stared  about  with  hi'«  crr^at  \)Wk 
eyes,  like  a  deer  in  a  liowcr-gaitien.  (You 
caught  that  face  capitally,  Mr.  Hook, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  aay  so—heat 
painter  of  the  day !) 

Jane  Evans  was  an  immense  success. 
She  had  been  to  school  six  Tnr.r  ths  in 
Exeter,  and  had  possibly  been  drilled  in 
a  few  little  matters :  such  a^  how  to  usk 
a  gentleman  to  hold  her  fan ;  how  to 
ait  down  to  the  piano  when  asked  to 
sing  (which  she  oonldn't  do) ;  how  to 
marshal  her  company  to  dinner ;  how  to 
step  into  the  car  of  a  balloon  ;  and 
m  on.  Tilings  absolutely  necessary  to 
know,  of  course,  but  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  success  in  this  case ;  for 
ahewas  so  beautiful,  gentle,  and  win- 
ning, that  she  might  have  done  anything 
short  of  eating  with  her  knife,  and  it 
"Would  have  been  considered  nice. 

Had  ^she  a  slight  Devonshire  accent  t 
Well,  well  f  Do  you  know,  I  rather 
like  it  I  consider  it  equally  so  good 
with  the  Scotch,  my  dear. 

I  could  linger  and  linger  on  aV>ont  this 
pleasant  spring  at  old  IJavenshoe,  hut  I 
must  not  You  have  been  my  compa- 
nion so  long  that  I  am  right  loUi  to  pert 
with  yon.   Bat  the  end  is  yeiy  near. 

Charles  had  his  revenge  upon  the 
trout.  The  first  day  after  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  journey,  he  and 
William  went  out  and  did  most  terrible 
things.  William  would  not  cairy  a  rod ; 
hnt  gave  his  to  the  servant,  and  took 
tiie  land  ing-nc t  That  Kavenshoe  stream 
carries  the  heaviest  fish  in  Devonshire. 
Charles  worked  uj)  to  the  waterfall,  niid 
got  nineteen,  weighing  fourteen  |>oii:i  ; 
Then  they  walked  down  to  the  wtu 
ahore  tiie  bridge,  and  then  Ohailes's 
evil  geniUB  prompted  him  to  say, 
**  William,  have  you  got  a  salmon  6y  in 
vour  ]>ook  ?  '*  And  Willinm  told  him 
that  he  had,  but  solemnly  warned  him 
of  what  would  happen. 

Charles  was  reckless  and  foohsb. 
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He,  ^vith  a  twelve-foot  trout-rod,  and 
thirty  yaids  of  line,  threw  a  small  sal- 
mon fly  under  the  weir  above  the 

bridge.  There  was  a  flash  on  the  water. 

Charles's  ])oor  littlo  reol  be^jan  scream- 
in  atid  the  next  moment  the  line  came 
"liick"  home  across  his  face,  and  he 
saiti,  "  By  gosh,  what  a  fool  1  was ; " 
and  then  he  looked  up  to  the  bridge, 
and  there  was  Father  Mackworth  look* 
ing  at  him. 

"How  d'ye  do,  my  dear  sir?"  said 
Charles.  "  (ilad  to  spo  ynn  otit.  I 
have  been  trying  to  kill  a  eiakiiou  with 
trout  tackle,  and  have  done  quite  the 
other  thing." 

Father  Mackworth  looked  at  him,  but 
did  not  sppak  n  word-  Then  he  l()ok«:il 
round,  and  yoiuiflj  l^liirtigh  Ticrnay 
(»ane  up  and  led  him  away ;  and 
Charles  got  np  on  the  road  and  watched 
the  pair  going  home.  And,  as  he  saw 
the  tall  narrow  figure  of  Father  Mack- 
worth  creeping  slowly  along,  drag.L,'ing 
his  lieels  as  he  went,  lie  i^uid,  **I\)or  old 
fellow,  i  hope  he  will  live  to  forgive 
me."  * 

Father  Mackworth,  poor  fellow,  drag- 
ged his  heels  homeward  ;  and,  when  he 
got  into  his  room  in  the  priests'  tower, 
Murtagh  Tiemay  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  friend,  you  are  not  nncrry  with  me  ? 
I  did  nut  tell  you  that  he  was  come 
hack ;  I  thought  it  would  agitate  yon.** 

And  Father  Mackworth  said  slowly, 
(or  all  his  old  decisive  utterance  was 
gone,  "  The  Yifgin  bless  you;  yon  are 
a  good  man." 

And  Father  Mackworth  spoke  truth. 
Both  the  Tteniays  were  good  fellows^ 
though  papists. 

•*Let  me  help  you  off  with  your 
coat, "said  ^[iirtagh,  for  Mackworth  was 
standing  in  deep  thought. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mackworth. 
"  Now,  while  I  sit  here,  go  and  fetch 
your  brother.** 

Murtagh  Tiemay  did  as  be  was  told. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  good  jolly  old 
Irish  friend  was  leaning  over  Mack- 
worth's  chair. 

"  Ye're  not  angry  that  we  didn't  tell 
ye  there  was  com  pan  v  t   he  said. 

**  No,  no,"  said  MaekwortL  Don't 
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speak  to  me,  that's  a  good  man.  Don't 
confuse  me.    I  am  going.    You  had 
better  send  Murtagh  out  of  the  room.'* 
Father  Murtagh  disappeared. 

"T  am  going,"  said  Mackworth. 
"Tit  rnay,  wo  were  not  always  good 
friends,  were  we  ? " 

**  We  are  good  friends,  any  way,  now, 
brother,"  said  Tiemay. 

"Ay,  ay,  you  are  a  good  man.  I  have 
done  a  wrong.  I  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church,  partly,  and  partly — well  I 
was  very  fond  of  Cuthliert.  I  loved 
that  boy,  Tiernay.  And  i  spun  a  web. 
But  it  has  all  got  confused.  It  is  on 
this  left  side,  which  feels  so  heavy. 
They  shouldn't  make  one's  brain  in 
two  halve^^,  should  tiny'?  " 

*'  Begorru  no.  It's  a  biinun'  shame,** 
said  Fatlier  Tiernay,  determining,  like  a 
true  Irishman,  to  agree  with  every  word 
said,  and  find  out  what  was  coming. 

That  being  the  caae^  my  dear  friend," 
said  poor  "^^nckworth,  "give  me  the 
portfolio  and  H!k,  nn<l  m  c  will  let  our 
dear  brother  liuller  know,  Dg  profundii 
clamavif  that  the  time  is  come." 

Father  Tiemay  said,  «That  will  be 
tlie  proper  course."  and  got  him  pen  and 
ink,  fully  assured  that  another  fit  was 
coming  on,  and  that  he  was  wandering 
in  his  juiiul  ;  but  still  wat<-hing  to  s(?e 
whellier  hu  would  let  out  anything.  A 

true  Irishman. 

Mackworth  let  out  nothing.  Hewrote^ 
as  steadily  as  he  could,  a  letter  of  two 

lines,  and  put  it  in  an  envelope.  Tlien 
he  wrote  another  letter  of  about  three 
lines,  and  inclosed  the  whole  in  a  hu-ger 
envelope,  and  eloaed  it  Hien  he  said 
to  Father  Tiemay,  "  Diieet  it  to  Butler, 
will  you,  my  dear  friend ;  you  quite 
agree  that  I  have  done  right  ^  " 

Father  Tiernay  said  tliat  1i  '  had 
done  quito  right;  but  wondered  what 
the  dickens  it  was  aU  about.  We  soon 
found  out  But  we  walked,  and  rode^ 
and  fished,  and  chatted,  and  played 
billiards,  and  got  up  charades,  with  I^dy 
Ascot  for  an  audience  ;  not  often  think 
ing  of  the  poor  jwralytic  jiriest  in  the 
lonely  tower,  and  littlu  dreaming  of  the 
mine  which  he  waa  going  to  spring 
under  our  feet 
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Tlie  T0W8,  (there  is  no  other  expres- 
eion)  that  mcd  to  go  on  between  Father 
Tiernay  and  T>i(iy  A?cot  were  as  amus- 
ing as  anything  I  ever  heard.  I  must 
do  Tternaj  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
was  always  perfectly  well  bred,  and,  also, 
liiat  Lady  Ascot  began  it  llcr  good 
temper,  her  humour,  and  her  shrewd- 
nem  were  like  herself;  I  can  say  no 
more.  TiuiLiay  dodged,  and  shufHed, 
and  went  iknn  piUar  to  poet»  and  waa  aa ' 
witty  and  good-humoured  aa  an  Irish- 
man can  be;  but  I,  as  a  staunch 
Protestant,  am  of  opinion  that  Tjuly 
Ascot,  though  nearly  nin«  ty,  lia<l  the 
best  of  it  I  daresay  good  Fatiier 
Tiernay  don't  agree  with  me. 

The  younger  Tiernay  was  always  in 
doae  attondimce  on  >f ackwortL  Every 
one  got  very  fond  of  this  yonnj^  priest. 
"VVc  used  to  wait  until  I  'ath^  r  Mai  k  worth 
was  reported  to  be  in  btnl,  and  tlien  ho 
was  sent  for.  And  generally  we  used  to 
make  an  excuse  to  go  into  the  chapti, 
and  Lidy  Ascot  would  come^  defiant  of 
rheumatism,  and  we  would  get  him  to 
the  orpin. 

And  tl  It'll — Oh,  lAjrd  !  how  ho  would 
make  thnt  organ  speak,  and  plead,  and 
pray«  till  the  prayer  waa  won.  And  . 
then,  how  he  would  send  aggregated 
annica  of  notes^  marching  in  vast  bat- 
talions ono  aft<»r  anrithor,  out  into  spnr^, 
to  (lie  ill  ront'used  nit-lody  ;  and  then, 
huw  \ni  would  sound  the  trumpet  to 
recal  them,  and  get  no  answer  but  the 
echo  of  the  rooC  Ah  ]  well  I  hope 
you  are  fond  of  music,  reader. 

But  one  night  wo  sent  for  him,  and 
ho  could  not  come.  And,  later,  we  spnt 
again,  but  ho  did  not  come ;  and  the 
man  wo  had  sent,  being  asked,  looked 
uneasy,  and  said  he  did  not  know  why. 
By  this  time  the  ladies  had  gone  to  bod. 
General  Mainwaring,  Charles,  William, 
John  Marston,  and  myself,  were  sitting* 
over  the  fire  in  the  hall,  pnioking,  and 
little  Tommy  Cruse  w&s  btanding  be- 
tween William's  knees. 

The  candles  and  the  fire  were  low. 
There  was  light  outside  ftom  a  clouded 
moon,  so  that  one  could  f5ef  the  gleam  of 
the  sea  out  of  the  mullioned  wimh^ws. 
Charles  was  stooping  down^  describing 


the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  hearih- 
rug,  and  William  was  bending  over, 
watching  him,  holding  the  boy  bttween 
his  knees,  as  I  said.  General  Main- 
waring  was  puffing  his  cigar,  and  say- 
ing, "  Yos,  yes;  that's  right  enough;" 
and  Marston  and  I  were,  like  WiUiain, 
looking  at  Charles. 

Suddenly  tlie  boy  gave  a  loud  cry, 
and  hid  his  face  in  William's  bosom. 
I  thought  he  had  been  taken  with  a  fit 
I  looked  up  over  General  Mainwarin|^s 
head,  and  I  cried  ont|  **  Hy  God !  what 
is  this  1 " 

Wo  were  all  on  our  legs  in  a  nioment, 
looking  the  some  way  —  at  the  long 
low  mullioned  window  which  had  been 
behind   General    Mainwaiing.  Ths 

clouded  moonlight  outside  diowed  u.s 
the  shape  of  it.  But  between  us  an^l  it 
there  stood  three  black  figures  ;  ami,  as 
we  looked  at  them,  we  drew  one  towards 
the  other,  for  we  were  frightened.  The 
general  took  two  steps  forward. 

One  of  the  figures  advanced  noise- 
lessly. It  was  dressed  in  black,  and  its 
face  vrm  shrouded  in  a  black  hood.  In 
that  light,  with  that  silent  even  way  of 
approaching,  it  w  m  the  most  awful  tigore 
I  ever  saw.  And  fiiom  under  its  hood 
came  a  woman's  voice,  tiie  sound  flf 
which  made  the  blood  of  move  thsn  one 
to  stand  still,  and  then  go  madly  on 
again.    It  said  : — 

"  I  am  Kllen  Kavenshoe,  My  sins  and 
my  repentance  are  known  to  some  hefSi 
I  have  been  to  the  war,  in  the  hospitals, 
till  my  health  gave  way ;  and  I  came 
home  but  ye-sterday,  it  were,  and  I 
have  been  summoned  liere.  Charles,  I 
wiw  beautiful  once.    Look  at  this." 

And  she  threw  her  hood  back,  and 
we  looked  at  her  in  the  dim  lighi> 
Beautiful  once  !  Ay,  but  never  so 
beautiful  as  now.  The  complexion  was 
deadly  pale,  and  tlie  features  were 
jiiiK'lied,  but  she  was  more  beautifol 
than  ever.  I  declare  I  believe  that,  if 
we  had  seen  a  ring  of  glury  round  her 
head  at  that  moment,  none  of  us  would 
have  been  surprised.  Just  then,  her 
beauty,  her  nun's  dress,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  hall,  assisted  the  illusion, 
probably  j  but  there  was  really  somft- 
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thing  samilike  and  lomantic  about  hei^ 

for  an  instant  or  so,  which  made  us  all 
stand  siltiut.  Ala-s  !  tlicrc  "was  no  ring 
of  '^lory  round  her  heati  Tour  KWvn 
was  only  bearing  the  cross ;  she  had  not 
iron  the  crown. 

Charles  was  the  lint  who  spoke  or 
moTod  Ilf  went  up  to  her  and  kissed 
her,  and  said,  ^Fy  sweet  sister,  I 
knpw  that,  if  1  ever  saw  you  again, 
I  .should  see  you  in  these  weeds.  My 
deal"  love,  I  ani  so  glad  to  see  you. 
And  oh,  my  sister,  hoir  mneh  more  happy 
to  see  yon  dressed  like  that—*'' 

(Of  ct>urse  ho  did  not  use  exactly 
those  words,  but  wortls  to  that  elfn  t, 
only  more  passionate  and  evm  lestj 
grHUinialical.  I  am  not  a  bhuri-iiand 
writer.  I  only  give  you  the  substance 
of  conTonations  in  the  beat  prose  I 
can  command.) 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  "  I  do  right  to 
wear  weeds,  for  I  am  the  widow  of— 
(Never  mind  what  slie  said ;  that  bort  of 
thing  very  properly  jars  on  Protestant 
cam)  I  am  a  sister  of  the  Society  of 
Mercy  of  St  Bridget,  and  I  have  been  to 
the  East,  as  I  told  you :  and  more  than 
once  T  must  hav  been  into  the  room 
where  you  lay,  to  borrow  things,  or  talk 
with  English  Catholic  ladies,  and  never 
guessed  you  were  there.  After  Hornby 
had  found  me  at  Hackney,  I  got  leave 
£K>m  Father  Butler  to  join  an  Irish 
sisterhood  ;  for  our  mother  was  Irish  in 
speech  and  in  heart,  yon  rememhor, 
thuugliuot  by  birth,  i  have  feoniethiug  to 
say — soinething  very  important  Fatiier 
Maekworkh,  will  you  oome  heiet  Are 
all  here  intimate  friends  of  the  family  1 
Will  von  a.<;k  any  of  them  to  leave  the 
hall,  Charies  i " 

"  Not  one,"  said  Charles.  "  Is  on©  of 
those  dark  figures  which  have  frightened 
OS  so  much  Father  Mackworth  t  My 
dear  sir,  I  am  so  sorry :  come  to  the 
fire.    And  who  is  the  other  ?  " 

"  Only  Murtagh  Xiemay,"  said  a  soft 
Yoice. 

"  Why  did  you  stand  out  there  these 
ftw  minutes  1  Father  Mackworth,  your 
inn." 

William  and  Charles  helped  him  in 
towaids  the  fire.   He  looked  tenibij  iU 


and  ghastly.    The  dear  old  general 

took  him  from  them,  and  sat  him  down 
in  his  own  ehair  by  the  firo;  and  there 
he  eat  looking  curiously  around  hini, 
with  the  light  of  tho  wood  Uro  and 
the  candles  strong  on  his  face,  while 
£Uen  stood  behind  him»  with  her  hood 
thrown  back,  and  ht  r  white  hands  folded 
on  her  bosom.  If  you  have  ever  scon 
a  stranjxer  <rroii]i  than  we  were,  I  should 
be  glad  to  iiear  of  it. 

Poor  Mackworth  seemed  to  thmk  tiiat 
it  was  expeoted  of  him  to  speak.  He 
looked  up  to  General  Mainwaring^  and 
he  said — 

"  I  hope  you  are  tlie  better  of  your 
wound,  sir.  I  have  had  a  sharp  stroke 
of  paialysis,  and  I  have  another  com- 
ing on,  sir,  and  my  memory  is  going. 
When  you  meet  my  Jjotd  Saltire,  whom 
I  am  snxpiised  to  find  absent  to-night^ 
will  yon  tell  him  that  I  presented  my 
compliuiente,  and  thought  that  he  had 
used  me  very  well  ou  the  whole  1  Had 
she  not  better  begin,  sir  1  or  it  may  be 
too  kte ;  unless  you  would  like  to  wait 
for  Lord  Saltire." 

Father  !Srurta<,'h  Tiernay  knelt  down 
and  whispered  to  him. 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  "  he  said,  "  Dead — ay  ! 
so  hb  is;  I  had  foi^otteu.  We  shall  all 
be  dead  soon.  Some  of  us  will  to  hell, 
Qeneml,  and  some  to  heaven,  and  all  to 
purgatory.  I  am  a  priest,  sir.  I  have 
been  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  Church 
from  a  child,  and  I  have  done  things 
which  tho  Church  will  disapprove  of 
when  they  are  tdd,  though  not  while 
they  are  kept  secret ;  and  I  tell  them 
because  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man,  of  a  man 
who  was  drowned  bathinp;  in  tlie  bay, 
haunt  me  day  and  nighty  and  say,  ISpeak 
out ! — Murtagh ! " 

little  Tieomay  was  kneeling  besido 
him,  and  called  his  attention  to  him. 

"  You  had  better  give  me  the  wine ; 
for  the  end  is  getting  Yoiy  near.  Tell 
her  to  begin." 

And,  while  poor  Mackworth  was  taking 
some  wine  (poor  fellow,  it  was  little 
enough  he  had  taken  in  his  life>time)^ 
Ellen  began  to  speak.  I  had  some  no- 
tion that  we  should  know  everything 
now.    We  had  guessed  tho  truth  £or  a 
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long  while.  We  had  giiessed  everything 
about  Petro  "Ravenshoe's  marriage.  Wo 
believed  in  it  We  seemed  to  know  all 
about  iti  from  Lady  Ascot  No  link 
was  wanting  in  the  chain  of  proo^ 
save  one — ^the  nameof  the  place  in  which 
that  maniage  took  place.  That  had 
puzzled  every  one.  Lfi'Jy  Ascot  declared 
it  was  a  place  in  the  north  of  Hamp- 
shire, as  you  will  remember ;  but  every 
TegLBter  had  been  searched  there,  with- 
out lesoli  So  conceive  how  we  all 
stared  at  poor  Ellen,  when  she  began  to 
speak,  wondering  whether  she  knew  as 
much  as  ourselves,  or  oven  more. 

"  I  am  Miss  Eavenshoo,"  she  said 
quietly.  "  My  brother  Charles  there  is 
hfiii  to  this  eataie;  and  I  have  come 
here  to-night  to  tell  you  aa" 

llieie  was  nothing  new  here.  We 
knew  all  about  that  I  etood  up  and  put 
roy  arm  through  Charles  liavenshoe's, 
and  William  came  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder.  The  general  stood 
hefore  the  fire,  and  Ellen  went  on. 

"Pctre  liavenshoe  waa  married  in 
1778  to  Maria  Dawson;  and  his  son  was 
James  Kavenshoe,  my  father,  %v]io  was 
called  Horton,  and  wajs  Deusil  liaveus- 
hoc's  game-keeper.  1  have  proof  of 
this." 

So  had  we.   We  knew  all  this. 

What  did  she  know  more  1  It  was  in- 
tolerable that  she  was  to  stop  just  here, 
and  leave  the  one  awful  ]>oint  un- 
answered. I  forgot  my  good  maimers 
ntterly;  I  clutched  CharWs  aim  tighter, 
and  I  cried  out — 

We  know  about  the  marria^'e,  Miss 
Ravcnshoe ;  we  have  known  of  it  a  long 
while.  But  where  did  it  take  place, 
my  dear  young  lady  I   Where  ] " 

She  turned  on  me  and  answered, 
wondering  ai  my  eagemeeab  /  had 
brought  out  the  decisive  words  at  last — 
the  words  that  we  had  been  dying  tO 
hear  for  six  months  ;  she  said  — 

"  At  Finchampstead,  in  Berkshire  ;  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  certificate  with  mo." 

I  let  go  Charles'a  ann,  and  fell 
back  in  my  chair.  My  connexion  with 
this  story  is  over  (except  the  trouble  of 
telling  it,  which  I  bog  you  won't  men- 
tion, ibi  it  has  given  me  as  much  plea- 


sure as  it  has  you;  and  that|  if  you  look 

at  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  is  qTiit*; 
just,  for  ver}'  few  men  have  a  friend 
who  has  met  with  such  adventures  as 
Charles  Ravenshoe,  who  will  tell  them 
all  about  it  afterwards).  I  feSi  hack  in 
my  chair,  and  atared  ai  poor  Father 
^fackworth  as  if  he  were  a  copper  disk, 
and  i  was  trying  to  get  into  a  snftV  iently 
idiotic  Rtate  to  be  electrobiolof;i2ed. 

*'  1  have  very  little  more  to  tell,"  said 
Ellen.  *'  I  was  not  aware  that  you  knew 
so  much.  From  Mr.  William  Marston's 
agitation,  I  conclude  that  I  have  sup- 
plied the  only  link  which  was  missing. 
I  think  that  Father  Mackwortli  wishes 
to  explain  to  you  why  he  sent  for  me  to 
come  here  to-night  If  he  feels  himself 
able  to  do  80  now,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
dismissed." 

Father  ^fack worth  sat  up  in  his  chair, 
and  spoke  at  once.  He  had  gathered 
himself  up  for  the  etfort,  and  went 
through  it  well,  though  with  halting 
and  difficult  speech. 

"I  knew  of  Petre  Tiavenshoe's  mar- 
rin^'e  from  Father  (."lilTord,  with  all  the 
])articulai-s.  Tt  had  been  confessed  to 
him-  He  told  it  to  me  the  day  Mrs. 
Kavenshoe  died,  after  Densil  Bavenshoe 
had  told  me  that  his  second  son  was  to 
he  brought  up  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
I  went  to  him  in  a  furious  passion,  and 
he  told  mc  aliout  this  previous  marriage 
which  had  been  confessed  to  him,  to 
quiet  mc.  It  showed  me  that,  li'  the 
woist  were  to  happen,  and  Cuthbert 
were  to  die,  and  Ravenshoe  go  to  a 
Protestant^  I  c<juld  still  bring  in  a 
Catholic  as  a  last  resource.  For,  if 
Cuthbert  had  died,  and  Norah  had  not 
confessed  about  the  changing  of  the  chil- 
dren, I  should  have  brought  in  James, 
and  after  him  William,  both  Catholta^ 
helieving  him  to  be  the  son  of  James 
and  N'orah.    Do  you  understand  ? 

Why  did  I  noti  I  loveil  that  boy 
Cuthbert  And  it  was  told  under  seal  of 
confession,  and  must  not  be  used  save 
in  deadly  extremity ;  and  William  was  a 
turbulent  boy.  Which  would  have  been 
the  greater  crime  at  that  time  1  It  was 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  for  the  Church  is 
very  dear  to  me. 
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"  Then  Noaik  eonfesMd  to 

the  change  of  children  ;  and  then  I  saw 
that,  T>y  speaking  of  Petre  Kavenslioe's 
marriiif^o,  I  slicjuld  only  bring  in  a  Pro- 
teiitaut  lieir.  But  I  saw,  also,  that,  by 
using  her  confession  only,  I  could  prove 
Charles  BaTenshoe  to  he  merely  a  game- 
keeper'e  son,  and  turn  him  out  into  the 
world.  And  80  I  used  it,  sir.  You 
oaed  to  irritate  and  insult  mc,  sir,"  ho 
said,  turning'  to  Charlcrs,  "  iujd  I  was 
not  BO  near  death  then  now.  If  you 
een  forgive  me,  in  God*8  name  ny  sa" 

Chaxlee  went  over  to  him,  and  put 
bis  arm  round  him.  "  Forgive  you  I  ** 
he  said  ;  "  dear  Mackworth,  can  you 
forgive  me  1 " 

"  Well,  well !  "  he  continued,  "  what 
liBve  I  to  forgive,  Charles  1   At  one 
time,  I  thought  that  if  I  spoke  it  would 
he  better,  because  liHl en,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  woii'ul  have  had  a  great 
dower,  as  Itavenshoe  girla  have.    lUit  I 
loved  Cuthbert  too  well    And  Lord 
Welter  stopped  my  even  thinking  of 
doing  so,  by  coming  to  Racvenshoe. 
And— and — we  are  all  gentlemen  here. 
The  (lay  that  you  hunted  the  black  hare, 
1  had  been  scolding  her  lor  writing  to 
him.     And  William  and  I  made  \u'.y 
mad  between  us,  and  she  ran  away  to 
him.   And  she  is  with  the  army  now, 
Charles.    I  should  not  fetch  her  back, 
Charles.    She  is  doing  vezy  good  work 
there." 

By  this  time  she  had  drawn  tho  black 
kood  over  her  face,  and  was  standiug 
hehind  him,  motionless 

**I  will  answer  any  mote  questions 
yon  like  to  morrow.  Petre  Ravenshne's 
niamapje  took  place  at  FiTirlumipstead, 
r«memb<  r.  ( 'liarles,  my  dear  boy,  would 
you  mind  kisbing  me  1  I  think  1  always 
loved  you,  Charles.  Murtagh  Tiemay, 
tike  mo  to  my  room." 

And  so  he  went  tottering  away  through 
the  darkness.  Charles  opened  the  door 
for  him.  Ellen  stood  with  her  hood 
over  her  face,  inotionlesfl. 

**I  can  bpeak  like  this,  with  my 
&ce  hidden,"  she  said.    "It  is  easy 
^  one  who  has  heen  throngh  what 
I  have,  to  speak.    What  I  have  been 
know;  what  I  am  now  is— ^she 


need  one  of  those  Boman  Catholte 
lorms  of  expression  which  ore  best  not 

ropcated  too  often).  I  have  a  little  to 
add  to  his  statement.  ^Villialn  was 
cruel  to  me.  You  know  you  were.  You 
were  wrong.  I  will  not  go  on.  You 
were  awfhlly  unjust — yon  were  horribly 
unjust.  The  man  who  has  just  left  the 
room  had  some  slight  rijjht  to  upbraid 
me.  Yon  had  noTie.  You  were  utterly 
wroiif^.  ^^aek\^o^•th,  in  one  way,  is  a 
very  high-minded  honourable  man.  You 
made  me  hate  you,  William.  God  for- 
give ine.   I  have  forgiven  you  now." 

"  Yes ;  I  was  wrong,"  said  Willium, 
"I  wa.s  wTonfj;.    But  ElJen,  Ellen  I  be- 
fore old  friends,  only  with  regard  to  . 
the  person,'* 

"  When  you  treated  me  so  ill,  I  was 
as  innooent  as  your  mother,  sir.  Let 
ns  go  on.    This  man  Mackworth  knew 

more  than  you.  Wc  had  .some  te  rrible 
srenos  i()"j;etht'r  about  Lord  AN'elter. 
One  day  ho  lost  his  temjier,  and  became 
theatrical  He  opened  his  desk  and 
showed  me  a  hnndle  of  papers,  which  he 
waved  in  the  air,  and  said  that  they 
contained  my  future  destiny.  The  next' 
day,  1  went  to  the  carpenter's  shop  and 
took  a  elii.sel.  T  lirokt-  uj>en  hi.i  desk, 
and  possessed  myself  of  them.  I  found 
the  certificate  of  Petre  Bavenshoe's  mar- 
riaga  I  knew  that  you,  William,  as  I 
though t>  and  I  were  the  elder  children. 
But  T  loved  Cuthbert  and  Charles  bet- 
ter than  you  or  myself,  and  T  would  not 
speak.  \Vhen,  alterwanls,  Father  IJut- 
ler  told  me,  while  I  was  with  Lord 
Welter,  hefore  I  joined  the  Sisters,  of 
the  astounding  fact  of  the  change  of 
children,  T  still  held  my  peace,  heeanso 
I  thoui;ht  Charles  would  be  the  better 
of  penance  for  a  year  or  so,  and  because 
I  hesitated  to  Uirow  the  power  of  a 
house  like  this  into  heretic  handF, 
though  it  were  into  the  hands  of  my 
own  brother.  Mackworth  and  Butler 
were  to  some  extent  enemies,  I  think  ; 
for  Ihitler  seems  not  to  have  told  !Mack- 
worth  that  I  was  with  him  for  some 
time,  and  I  har<lly  know  how  he  found 
it  out  at  last  Three  days  ago  I  received 
this  letter  from  Mackworth,  and  after 
some  hesitation  I  came.   Fot  I  thought 
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that  the  Church  could  not  be  helped 
"by  wron<;,  and  I  waiikd  to  see  that  he 
concealed  nothiug.  Uere  it  is.  I  shall 
8ay  no  mora.** 

And  she  departed,  and  I  have  not 
seen  her  since.  Perhaps  i^lie  is  best 
where  slie  is.  I  got  a  sight  of  the  letter 
Sxom.  Father  Mackworth.  It  ran  tliii? — 

"  Come  here  at  once,  I  order  you.  I 
am  going  to  tell  the  troth.  Charles 
has  come  back.  I  will  not  bear  the 
xeBponsibility  any  longer." 

Poor  Mnckworth  !  He  went  haek  to 
his  room,  attended  l)y  the  kind-hearted 
young  priest,  who  liad  left  his  beloved 
organ  at  Scgur  to  come  and  attend  to 
him.  Lord  Segur  piabed  and  pshawed, 
and  did  something  more,  which  we  won't 
talk  about,  for  which  he  had  to  get 
absolntion.  But  Murtagh  Tiernay  stayed 
at  IJavenfhop,  defying  his  lordship, 
and  Ids  lordship's  profane  oaths,  and 
mftlriwg  the  Bsvwishoe  organ  talk  to 
Father  Mackworth  abont  qniet  ehnroh* 
yards  and  silent  cloistei's;  and  some- 
times raging  on  until  the  poor  paralytic 
priest  began  to  ma  the  great  gates 
rolled  back,  and  the  street  of  the  ever- 
lasting city  beyond,  crowded  with  glo- 
rious angels.  Let  us  leave  these  two  to 
their  music.  Befoie  we  went  to  town 
for  the  wedding,  we  were  sitting  one 
night,  and  playing  at  loo,  in  the  hall. 
(Not  guinea  unlimited  loo,  as  they  used 
to  play  at  Lord  Welter's,  but  penny  loo, 
limited  to  eighteen  pence.)  Genend 
Mainwaring  had  been  looed  in  miss 
four  times  nmninp:,  making  six  shillings 
(an  almost  im]>oj*sible  circnm stance,  hnt 
true) ;  and  Lady  Ascot  had  Ix-cn  laughing 
at  him  so  that  she  hud  to  take  off  her 
spectacles  and  wipe  them,  when  Mur- 
tagh Tieniay  came  into  the  hall,  and  took 
away  Charles^  end  his  brother  Father 
Tiernay. 

The  cfame  was  dr()ji]»ei]  soon  after 
this.  At  liaveushoe  there  was  an  old- 
iSuhioned  custom  of  having  a  great 
•upper  brought  into  the  hall  at  ten.  A 
silly  old  custom,  seeing  that  every  one 
liad  dined  at  p even.  8npper  wa?  l)ronf^ht 
in,  and  every  one  sat  down  to  table. 
All  8ort«  of  things  were  handed  to  one 
hy  the  servants,  but  no  one  ate  anything. 


Xo  one  ever  did.  But  the  head  of  the 
table  was  empty.    Charles  was  alj^ent. 

After  supper  was  cleared  away,  every 
one  dtew  in  a  gieat  drde  round  the  fiie, 
in  the  chaiming  old«&shioned  way  one 
sees  very  seldom  now,  for  a  talk  before 
we  went  to  bed.  But  nobody  talked 
much.  Only  Lady  Ascot  said,  "  I  shall 
not  go  u^»stiiirs  till  he  comes  back. 
General,  you  may  smoke  your  cigar;  bnt 
heie  I  sit" 

General  Msanwaring  would  not  smoke 
hiB  eip^nr,  even  U]i  tho  chimney.  Almost 
hetore  he  had  time  to  say  so,  Charles 
and  Father  Tiernay  came  into  the  room 
without  saying  a  word,  and  Charles, 
passing  through  the  circle,  pushed  the 
logs  on  the  hearth  together  with  his  foot 

"Charles,"  said  Lady  Ascot^  "has 
anytliing  happened!" 

"  Yes,  uuiit" 

«  Is  he  dead  1 " 

**  Yes,  aunt"  • 

«« I  thought  so,"  said  Lady  Aaoot ;  "  T 
hope  he  has  forgiven  me  any  hard 
thoughts  T  had  of  him.  I  could  have 
been  brought  to  lovo  that  man  in  time. 
There  were  a  groat  many  worse  men 
than  he,  sir,"  she  added  in  her  old  clesr 
ringing  tones^  turning  to  Father  Tiernay. 
"Tliere  wero«a  great  many  worse  men 
than  he." 

"Tliere  were  a  great  many  worse  men, 
Lady  Ascot,"  said  Father  Tiernay. 
"There  have  been  many  worse  men  with 
better  opportunities.  He  waa  a  good 
man  brought  up  in  a  bad  school  A  good 
man  spoilt.  (General  Mainwaring,  you 
who  are  i^robahly  more  honoured  than 
any  man  in  England  jnst  now,  and  arp 
worthy  of  it ;  you  who  can't  stop  at  a 
street  comer  without  a  crowd  getting  to- 
gether to  hurrah  to  you ;  you,  the  very 
darling  of  the  nation,  are  going  to  Oxfoid 
to  be  made  an  honorary  Doctor  of  I^w?. 
And,  when  you  go  into  that  theati-e,  ami 
hear  the  maddening  music  of  those 
boys'  voices  cheering  you,  then,  general, 
don't  get  insane  with  piide  like  Herod, 
but  think  what  you  might  have  been 
with  Mackworth's  opportunities." 

I  think  we  all  respected  tlie  Irish- 
man for  s]>eaking  up  for  his  frit-nd, 
although  his  speech  might  be  extrava- 
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gsnt.  Bat  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
respected  him  more  sincerely  than  our 
T&liant.  humhLe^  old  fwipn'^,  Q«iieEal 
Mainwanng. 

CHAPTER  LXYI. 

em  AVD  VLORA  ABB  VAUOHTT  III  OBUJICH, 
A5D  IBB  WBOLI  BUUHaMI  00X18  TO 
AN  BRn. 

Charlbs's  purpose  of  being  married 
In  London  hold  good  And  I  need  not 
«iy  that  William's  held  good  toa 

Shall  I  insult  your  judgment  bj* 
tt'lling  you  tliat  tlio  wliolo  story  of  Petro 
Kavenshoe's  marria^^e  at  Fincbampstead, 
was  true  1  I  thiiik  not  The  register 
was  found ;  the  lawyers  were  busy  down 
at  Ravenalioe ;  in  wery  one  waa  anxioiia 
to  get  up  to  London,  and  haye  the 
two  marriages  over  befbie  the  aeaaon 
waa  too  far  advanced. 

The  memorabilia  about  tliis  time  at 
JiAvenshoe^  were — The  weather  was  glo- 
ziooa.  (I  am  not  going  to  give  you  any 
more  about  the  two  capes,  and  that  eort 
of  thing.  Tott  have  had  thoae  two 
capes  often  enongh.  And  T  am  reserr- 
ing  my  twenty-ninth  descriptiou  of  the 
Eavenshoe  scenery  for  tiie  concluding 
chapter.)  T3i6  weather,  I  say,  was  glo- 
riow.  And  I  waa  alwavs  being  fetehed 
in  firom  the  river,  smeUing  fishy,  and 
being  tnnde  to  witness  deeds.  I  got 
tired  of  writing  my  n  inv.  I  may  have 
signed  away  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  in  triplicate,  for  anything  I  know 
(or  care.  For  you  can't  get  blood  out  of 
a  stone).  I  signed  some  fifty  of  thesis 
I  think.  But  I  signed  two^  whieh  gave 
me  gT*'At  pleasure. 

The  lir.Ht  was  a  rr'nt  <'liarge  on  Ravens- 
hoe  of  two  thousand  a  year,  iii  favour  of 
WiUiam  BaTenahoe.  The  eeoond  waa  a 
similar  deed  of  five  hnndred  a  year  in 
favour  of  Mise  Bavenshoe,  We  will 
now  have  done  with  all  thia  aordid 
business,  and  go  on. 

The  ladies  had  all  left  for  town,  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremony.  There  was  a 
^helon^  honae  at  Ravenehoe  for  the 
list  time.  The  weather  was  hot.  Charles 
Savenahoe^  Qeneial  Mainwaiing^  and 


the  rest^  were  all  looking  ont  of  the 

dining-room  windows  towards  the  s«^ 
when  we  were  a-stonislied  by  seeing  two 
people  ride  up  on  to  the  terrace,  and  atop 
before  the  porch. 

A  noble-looking  old  geutleuian,  in 
a  bine  ooat  and  braaa  hatton.s,  knee- 

l)reeche.s  an<l  gaiters,  on  a  COb^  and  a 
beautiful  boy  of  sixteen  on  a  horae. 
/  knew  well  enongli  wlio  it  wa<?,  and 
I  said.  Ho !  But  the  others  wondered, 
William  would  have  known,  had  he 
been  looking  ont  of  window  just  then; 
but,  ])y  the  time  he  got  there^  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  boy  wore  in  the 
porch,  and  two  of  Charles's  men  were 
walkinr^  the  horses  up  ami  down. 

^oWf  who  the  deuce  is  this  1 "  said 
Pbarlea.  "  They  hayen't  come  far ;  but 
I  don't  know  theuL  I  aeem  to  know 
the  old  man,  aomehow ;  bat  I  can't  ro- 
membnr." 

We  lieard  the  old  gentleman's  hfrivv 
step  along  the  hall;  and  tlien  the  d>>oT 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  butler  an- 
nounced, like  a  trae  Devonahire  man— 

«Mr.Humby  toHelol" 

The  old  gentleman  adTanced  with  a 
frank  .smile  and  took  Charles's  hand,  and 
sani,  "  Welcome  home,  sir;  welcome  to 
your  own  ;  welcome  to  Eavenshoe.  A 
Fkoteatant  at  Ravenihoe  at  last  After 
ao  many  centuriea." 

Everybody  had  grown  limp  and  filint 
when  they  heard  the  awful  name  of 
Humby — that  in  to  s:\y,  every  one  hut 
mo.  Of  course,  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  fetching  him  oyer.  Not  at  aU. 
Thia  waa  the  first  time  that  a  Humby 
had  had  friendly  oomnumication  with 
a  Ravenshoe,  for  seven  hundred  and 
cightj-nine  years.  The  two  families 
had  (juarrelled  in  1066,  in  consequence 
of  John  Humby  having  pushed  against 
Kempion  Rayenahoo,  in  the  gmnd  rush 
acroBs  the  Senlac,  at  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. Kempion  Havenahoo  had  aaked 
John  Humby  where  he  was  shoving  to, 
and  John  Humhy  had  exjiresi^ed  a  wish 
to  punch  Kempion  liJavcnshoe's  head  (or 
do  what  went  f <»  the  aame  thing  in  thoae 
fimea  :  I  am  no  antiquarian).  The 
wound  was  never  healed.  The  two 
familiea  located  themaelyea  on  a^joini^g 
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cstatefl  in  Devonshire  immediaiely  after 
the  oonqiipst,  but  iM-ver  spoke  till  1529, 
■when  Lionel  }luniV)y  bit  his  thimib 
at  our  old  friend,  Alui>ed  Itaveiitthoe, 
in  Catdinal  Wolse/s  anteehunber,  at 
Htmptozi,  and  Alurod  Bvyendioe  adced 
hiiu  Avhat  the  devil  he  meant  \p§  that 
Tliey  fuuglit  in  Twickenham  meadow, 
hut  held  no  relations  for  two  hundred 
and  fourt^ien  years — that  is  to  say,  till 
1745,  when  Ambroee  Bavenshoe  squoezed 
an  orargB  at  ChicheBter  finmby,  at  an 
election  dinner  in  Stonnington,  and 
Boddy  Fortescue  went  out  as  second  to 
Chichester  Humby,  and  Loi-d  8egur  to 
Ambros(!  Ilavenshoc.  After  this  the 
Xamilieb  did  not  speak  again  for  ouu  hun- 
dred and  ten  yean — ^tSat  is  to  aay,  till 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  end  of 
April,  1855,  when  James  Humby  to  Hele 
frightened  us  all  out  of  out  wits,  by 
coming  into  the  dining-room  at  LVavens- 
hoe,  in  a  blue  cout  and  bra^  ijuttong, 
and  abaking  hands  with  Charles,  and 
aaying,  bendea  what  I  have  written 
above — 

"Mrs.  Humby  and  my  daugliters  aro 
in  London  for  tliw  season,  and  1  go  to 
join  them  tiie  day  after  to-morrow. 
There  has  been  a  slight  cloud  between 
the  two  houaea  lately "  (that  ia  to  eay, 
as  we  know  it^  lor  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  years.  Ihit  what  is  time  ?), 
"  and  I  wish  to  remove  it.  I  am  not  a 
yery  old  man,  but  I  have  niy  whimsies, 
my  dear  sir.  I  wish  luy  daught^^rs  to 
appear  among  Miea  Corb/a  brideamaida ; 
and  do  you  know»  I&ncy,  when  you  get 
to  London,  that  you  will  find  the  whole 
matter  arranged." 

Who  wa.s  to  re^iist  thi<?  TJIJ  Jhimhy 
went  up  ill  the  train  w  ilii  ail  of  us  the 
next  day  butane.  And  if  I  wereaaked  to 
pjidc  ont  the  nuMtroyatering;  b<Nateioiiay 
jolly  old  county  member  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Inland,  1  should  pick  out 
old  Humby  of  Hele.  What  fun  he 
made  at  the  stations  where  the  express 
itopped !  The  way  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  fetched  oat  of  the  lefkeehment- 
loom  by  the  guard,  and  then,  at  the 
last  moment,  engaged  him  in  a  general 
conversation  about  the  admini-^tration 
of  the  line,  until  the  station-master  was 


mad,  and  an  accident  imminent,  was 
worthy  of  a  much  younger  man,  to  say 
the  least.  But  then,  in  a  blu**  <^nat 
and  \mm  buttou^i,  with  drab  suiuU- 
dothes,  you  may  do  anything.  They 
are  sore  to  take  yon  for  a  awelL  lfI,Wil* 
liam  Marston,  am  ever  old  enough,  and 
fat  entnigli,  and  rich  enough,  I  shall 
dress  like  that  myself,  for  reasons.  If  my 
figure  does  not  develop,  I  shall  try  black 
br — ch — s  and  ^ter^  with  a  ahorel 
hat,  and  a  black  ailk  waiatooat  buttoned 
np  under  my  throat.  That  veiy  oftea 
succeeds.  Either  are  b^-tter  than  pegtops 
and  a  black  bowler  hat,  wliich  fitlike  no 
awe  into  the  l>t'holdei-s. 

When  We  all  got  to  town,  we  were,  of 
oonrae,  Tery  busy.  There  wae  a  great 
deal  of  millinery  buainess.  Old  Humby 
insisted  on  helping  at  it  One  day  he 
went  to  Madame  Tulle's,  in  Conduit 
Street,  with  his  wife  and  two  dau.-'ht«M>j, 
and  a^ked  me  to  come  too ;  for  wiiicii  I 
waa  aony  at  fint^  for  he  behaved  -veiy 
badly,  and  made  a  great  noiae.  We  were 
in  a  great  suite  of  rooms  on  the  fiiat 
floor,  full  of  crinolines  and  that  sort  of 
thing  ;  and  there  were  a  great  many  peo- 
ple pniseut.  I  was  trying  to  keep  him 
quiet,  for  he  was  cutting  a  good  many 
chuusy  jokes,  aa  an  old«fiiahioned  country 
aqiiire  will.  Everybody  waa  amuFcJ 
with  him,  and  thoroughly  appreciated 
his  fun,  save  his  own  wife  and  ^lau'jhtor?, 
who  were  annoyed  ;  so  I  wiu-t  tryuig  to 
keep  him  quiet,  when  a  Udl,  brown- 
&ced,  handsome  young  man  came  op  lo 
me  and  aaid— 

"  I  h&g  a  thousand  pardons ;  but  ta 
not  your  name  Mamton  %  " 

I  said,  '« Yes." 

**  You  are  a  lirst  cousin  of  John  Mars- 
ton,  are  yon  not!— -of  John  Mazaton, 
whom  I  iiaed  to  meet  at  Casterton  t  *' 

J  aaid,  "  Yes ;  that  John  Marston  was 
my  cousin."  Ihit  1  couldn't  remember 
my  man,  for  all  that. 

**  You  don't  remember  me  !  I  met 
you  once  at  old  Captain  Archer's,  at 
Lashbrook,  for  ten  minutea.  My  wife 
has  come  here  to  buy  fal-lals  for  Charlei 
liavenshoe's  wedding.  He  is  going  to 
marry  my  cousin.  ^ly  name  is  George 
Corby.     I  have  matxicd  Miss  Ellen 
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Blockstrop,  daughter  of  Admiial  BkN^- 

strop.  Her  elder  sifter  married  young 
('a]>tain  Archer  of  the  merchant  aer- 

I  felt  very  futit^  but  I  congtatohM 
htm.  ThB  way  tboae  AiutraliaiiB  do 
business  us  old-oountry  foUL  To 

get  over  fi  Ix'avy  disappointment  and  be 
married  in  two  months  and  a  week  is 
very  creditabk\ 

*•  We  bushmen  are  rough  fellows," 
be  said.  (HU  nMnneis  were  really 
chanaing.  I  never  saw  them  beateiL) 
"  But  you  old-country  fellows  must 
excuse  us.  Will  you  give  mo  the 
pleasure  of  your  ac([iiaiiitance  ?  I  am 
s\ire  you  muj^t  be  u  good  ieliow,  for  your 
ooasm  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I 
erer  knew." 

"I  should  be  delighted."  And  I 
spoke  the  tnith. 

"I  will  iiitiiiduw  yon  to  my  wife 
directly,"  be  ssiid ;  but  the  fact  is,  she 
IB  just  now  having  a  row  with  Madame 
TuUe,  the  milliner  her&  My  wife  is  a 
deuced  economical  woman,  and  she 
wants  to  sliitw  at  tlic  HavcMislioo  wed- 
ding in  a  white  moire-antique,  which  will 
only  coat  fifty  guineas,  and  which  she 
•ays  will  do  for  an  evening  dress  in 
Aostralia  afterward&  And  the  French- 
woman won't  let  her  have  it  for  the 
purposp,  because  she  says  it  is  incorrect 
And  I  hope  to  Gad  the  Fronchwoman 
wiU  win,  because  my  wife  will  get  quito 
•s  good  a  gown  to  look  at  for  twenty 
gnineas  or  sa" 

Sqtiire  lliunby  begged  to  be  intro- 
dn.  e.l.    Which  I  did. 

'*  I  am  glad,  i^h  "  lio  said,  "  that  my 
daughters  have  not  heard  your  conver- 
ttUon.  It  would  have  demoralised  them, 
or,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  I  hope 
they  have  not  heard  the  aigmnent  about 
fifty-guinea  gown.  If  they  have« 
^  fviii  a  ruined  man.  It  was  one  of  you 
Australian*?  who  gave  twelve  hundred 
Piineas  for  the  bull  '  Alaster  Butterfly/ 
we  day  before  yesterday  t " 

"Well,  yes,**  said  George  Corby,  "I 
^ught  Uie  bua  He'U  pay,  sir,  hand- 
fiottely,  in  our  part  of  the  world.'* 

*'The  divil  he  will,"  said  Squirn 
Humby.   You  don't  know  an  opening 


for  a  young  man  of  sixty-five,  with  a 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  who  undci-- 
stands  his  business,  in  your  port  of  the 
country,  do  yout" 

And  so  on.  The  weddings  took  place 
at  St  Petei^a^  Eaton  Sqnata  If  the 
ghost  of  the  little  shoeblack  had  been 
hovering  round  the  wall  where  he  had 
j)]ayed  fives  with  the  brass  butt-on,  1ip 
might  have  ahuost  heard  the  ceremony 
performed.  Mary  and  Charles  were  not 
a  handsome  oonple.  The  enthnsiasm  of 
the  population  was  feserved  for  William 
and  Jane  Kvans,  who  <  crtainly  were.  It 
is  my  nature  to  be  a  Ja(  k-ot-all-tmdep, 
and  so  I  was  entrusted  witli  old  Alastev 
Evans,  Jane's  father,  a  mtiguificent  ohl 
sea-king,  whom  we  have  met  before. 
We  two  preferred  to  go  to  chardi 
quietly  heiate  the  others;  and  he,  re- 
fusing to  go  into  a  pew,  found  himself  a 
place  in  the  free  seats,  and  made  him- 
self comfortable.  So  I  went  out  into  the 
porch,  and  waited  till  theycame^ 

I  waited  till  the  procession  had  gone 
in;  and  then  I  found  that  the  tail  of  it 
was  composed  of  i)oor  Lord  Charles 
lierries'  children,  Gus,  J^lora,  and  Ardiy, 
with  their  nurse. 

If  a  bachelor  is  worth  bis  salt»  he 
will  make  himself  nseftd.  I  saw  that 
Nurse  was  in  distress  and  anxious ;  so  I 
stayed  with  her. 

Archy  w-;l"3  really  ai?  good  as  golil  till 
he  met  with  his  accident.  He  walkcil 
up  the  steps  with  nurse  as  quiet  jis 
possible.  But,  even  at  first,  I  began  to 
get  anxious  about  Gus  and  flora.  They 
were  excited.  Gus  wouldn't  walk  up 
the  steps;  but  ho  put  his  two  heels 
to?7otlier,  and  juni[  ( 'I  up  them  one  at 
a  tiiuu,  aud  i'ioru  walked  backwards, 
looking  at  him  sarcastically.  At  the  top 
step  but  one  Gas  stumbled;  wher<?- 
npon  flora  said,  **  GoosLemy,  gooslemy, 
goozlemy." 

And  (Jus  said,  '*  You  wait  a  minute, 
my  lady,  till  we  get  into  church ; "  after 
which  awful  speech  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
smoking  in  a  powder  magazine. 

I  was  put  into  a  pew  with  Gna^  and 
Flora,  and  Archy.  Nut'^o.  in  her  mo- 
desty, went  into  the  pew  l>ciund  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  dear 
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dhndieiiy  mth  "whom  I  had  had  no  pre- 
vious acquaintance,  were  very  naughty. 
The  ceremony  began  by  Archy  getting 
too  near  the  edge  of  his  hassock,  falling 
otf,  pitching  agaiiist  fbe  pew-door,  bant- 
ing it  open,  and  flying  out  among  the 
fi-ee  seats,  head  foremoei  Knrse,  a 
nimble  and  dcxtorous  woman,  dashed 
out,  and  cauglit  him  up,  and  actually 
got  him  out  of  the  church-door  before 
he  had  time  to  fetch  his  hnssth  fat  a 
Bcream.  Qua  and  Flofa  "wm  kit  alone 
-wiUime. 

Flora  bad  a  ^rr'^at  scarlet -and-gold 
chureh-^'^n'ire.  soon  as  she  opened 
it,  she  disc<-neetieil  me  by  saying  aloud, 
to  an  imaginary  female  friend,  "  My 
dear,  there  is  going  to  be  a  ooUection, 
and  I  have  left  my  purse  on  the  piano." 

At  this  time,  also,  Gus,  seeing  that 
the  business  was  well  begun,  removed  to 
the  further  end  of  the  pew,  sat  down  on 
tlie  hassock,  and  iook  from  his  trousers' 
pocket  a  large  tin  tnunpet 

I  broke  ont  all  over  in  a  cold  per- 
apiiakion  as  I  looked  at  him.  Ho  saw 
my  distrcpf,  and,  putting  it  to  hi^  Hps, 
puffed  out  his  cheeks.  Finn  i  i minis- 
tered comfort  to  me.  She  said,  "  You 
are  looking  at  that  foolish  boy.  Perhaps 
he  won't  Mow  it^  after  alL  He  mayn't  if 
yon  don't  look  at  him.  At  all  eyeni8| 
he  probal)ly  won't  blow  it  till  the  organ 
begins ;  and  then  it  won't  matter  so 
mn<'h." 

Matters  were  so  hopeless  with  me 
that  I  looked  at  old  Master  £?anB.  He 

had  bent  down  his  head  on  to  the  rail 
of  the  bench  before  hinL  His  beautiful 
daughter  had  been  his  only  rompanion 
at  home  lor  many  yean? ;  for  his  wife  had 
died  when  Jane  was  a  little  bare>l^ged 
thing,  who  paddled  in  the  eozC  It  had 
been  a  rise  in  life  for  her  to  many  Mr. 
Charles  Tlavenshoe's  favourite  pad -groonL 
And  just  now  she  had  walked  calmly 
iwA  quietly  up  the  aisle,  and  had  stopped 
"vvheii  she  came  to  where  ho  sat,  and 
had  pushed  the  Honiton-lace  veil  from 
her  forehead,  and  kissed  his  dear  old 
cheelc :  and  she  would  walk  back  directly 
as  Mrs.  William  IJavenshoe.  And  ed 
the  noble  old  privateer  skipper  had  bent 
down,  and  there  was  noting  to  be 


seen  there,  hut  a  grey  head  and  broad 
ahouhh'i-f,  wliieh  «f'»Mued  to  shake. 

And  bu  1  lo<jked  up  to  the  east  end. 
And  I  saw  the  two  couples  kneeling 
befi>n  the  dergynian.  And  when  I, 
knowing  everything  as  I  did,  sawChatka 
kneeling  beside  Mary  Corby,  with  Lord 
Aseiit,  great  burly,  brutal  giant,  stand- 
ing behind  him,  I  sai<i  something  which 
is  not  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
Choxeh  of  Xkig^d.  Afbar  it  all,  to  sea 
him  and  ber  kneeling  so  qnietiy  fh«De 
together!  We  were  all  happy  enoo^ 
that  ilay.  But  I  don't  think  that  anyone 
was  much  hap]>ier  tlian  1.  For  I  knew 
more  than  any  one.  And  also,  three 
months  &om  that  time,  I  maxried  my 
present  wtfe^  Eliza  Hnmhy.  And  the 
afiair  had  only  been  ananged  two  day& 
So  I  was  in  good  spirits. 

At  least  I  should  have  been,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Lord  Charles  Herries's  chil- 
dren. I  wish  those  dear  children  (not 
meaning  them  any  harm)  had  been,  to 
pat  it  mOdly,  at  play  on  the  village 
green  that  blessed  day. 

When  I  l  inked  at  Gus  again,  he  was 
still  on  the  hassock,  tlireatening  \ito- 
priety  with  his  trumpet.  I  hoped  for 
the  best  Flora  had  her  prayer-book 
open,  and  was  playing  the  piano  on  each 
eide  of  it,  with  her  fingos.  After  a 
t  ime  she  looked  up  at  me^  and  aaid  oat 
loud — 

**  I  suppose  yow  liave  heard  that 
Archy 's  cat  has  kittened}" 
I  said,  «  No." 

**0b,  yes,  it  has,"  she  said.  ''Aiehy 
ham^sed  it  to  his  meal  cart,  which 
turns  a  mill,  and  plays  music  when  the 
wheels  go  round  ;  and  it  ran  downstairs 
with  the  cart ;  and  we  heard  the  music 
playing  as  it  went ;  and  it  kittened  in  the 
wood-basket  immediately  afterwaids; 
and  A 1  Wright  says  she  don't  wonder  at 
it ;  and  no  more  do  I;  and  the  stewardV 
room  boy  is  going  to  drown  some.  But 
you  mustn't  tell  Archy,  because,  if  yon 
do,  he  won*t  say  his  prayers  ;  and  if  he 
don't  say  his  piayeis,  he  wiU,  &a  Ac" 
Very  emphatically,  and  in  a  load  tone 
of  voieo. 

This  was  verj*  charming.  If  I  could 
only  answer  tor  Una,  and  keep  flora 
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busy,  it  was  wildly  possible  that  we 
might  pull  thiough.  If  I  had  not  beea 
%  madman,  I  should  have  noticed  that 

Gus  hod  disappeared. 

He  hail.  And  tlie  pew  tloorhad  never 
opened,  and  I  was  utk'rly  unconscious. 
Gus  had  crawled  up,  on  all  fours,  under 
the  seat  of  the  pew^  until  he  was  oppo- 
site the  calvee  of  his  sistei's  legs,  ag^nst 
which  calves  horreaoo  rtftnm — he  put 
his  trumpet  and  blew  a  long  shrill  blast 
yiora  behaved  very  well  an<l  c^ura|?r*- 
ously.  She  only  gave  one  long,  wild 
shriek,  from  a  lunatic  in  the  padded 
joell  in  Bedlam,  and  then,  hurling  her 
prayer-book  at  him,  she  turned  round 
and  tried  to  kick  him  in  the  face. 

This  was  th*»  cnlminatinj^  point  of  my 
misfortunen.  After  this,  they  behaved 
better.  I  represented  to  them  that  every 
one  was  just  coming  out  of  the  vestry, 
end  that  they  had  better  fight  it  out  in 
the  carriage*  going  home.  Gus  only  made 
an  impertinent  remark  about  Flora's 
garters,  ami  Flora  only  drew  a  short, 
buttrt^nchant,  historical  jmmllel  l)otweeu 
Gas  and  Judas  Iscariot^  when  tlic  brides 
tad  bridegrooms  came  down  the  aisle^ 
and  we  all  drove  off  to  Charles's  house 
in  Eaton  Square. 

And  so,  for  the  first  time,  T  saw  all 
together,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  this  story.  Only  one 
iftt  absent — ^Lord  Saltire.  I  had  seen 
him  twice  in  my  life,  and  once  had  the 
honour  of  a  conversation  with  him.  He 
was  a  man  about  five  feet  eleven,  very 
h^>af^  shouldered,  and  M'itli  a  verv  deep 
ctitat.  As  iar  as  the  animal  part  of  him 
Went,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from 
ciMe  and  interested  examination  for 
twenty  minutes,  that  he  had,  fifty  or 
sixty  year<?  liefore,  been  n  man  with 
whom  it  would  have  been  pleasant^r  to 
argue  than  to  lx)X.  His  make  was  mag- 
nificent  Phrenologically  speaking,  he 
lu»d  a  very  high  square  head,  very  flat 
at  the  sides :  and,  when  I  saw  him,  when 
he  was  nearly  eighty,  hs  was  the  hand- 
somest old  man  T  had  ever  seen.  He 
a  Horid,  pure  complexion.  His  face 
*w  without  a  wrinkle.  His  eyebrows 
were  black,  and  his  hair  seemed  to 
«»o  to  be  grey.   There  was  as  mn<^ 


black  as  grey  in  it  to  the  last.  His  eye 
was  most  extraordinary — a  deep  blue- 
grey.   Z  can  look  a  man  as  stxmght  in 

the  face  as  any  one;  hu<^  when  Lord 

Saltire  turned  those  eyes  on  me  three 
or  fonr  times  in  the  course  of  our  inter- 
view, I  felt. that  it  wat-  an  effort  to  meet 
them.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  superior  vitality  to  my 
own.  We  were  having  a  talk  about 
matters  connected  with  Charles  Ravens- 
hoe,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  be- 
cause i  want  to  keep  myself,  William 
Mareton,  a^»  much  out  oi  this  story  as 
possible.  And,  whenever  tins  terrible 
old  man  looked  at  me^  adung  a  qnes^ 
t:oT\  I  felt  my  eyebrows  drawing  to- 
gether, and  knew  that  I  wn-^  looking 
{iefnntJy  at  him.  lie  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary man  I  ever  met  He  never 
took  office  after  he  was  forty.  He  played 
with  polities.  He  was  in  hearty  I  be- 
lieve (no  one  knoweX  sn  advanced  Whig; 
He  chose  to  call  himself  a  Tory.  Ho 
played  the  liadiral  game  very  deep, 
early  in  life ;  and,  I  think,  he  got  dis- 
gusted with  party  politics.  The  last 
thihg  the  old  B«dical  atheist  did  in 
public  life  was  to  rally  up  to  the  side  of 
the  Duke  in  opjiosition  to  the  Reform 
"Bill.  And  another  fact  about  him  is,  that 
he  had  alway.sa  strong  personal  ailection 
for  Sir  i^Vaiicis. 

He  was  a  man  of  contradictions,  if 
one  judges  a  man  by  Whig  and  Tory 
rules  ;  but  he  was  a  great  lo»3  to  the 
pnljlic  business  of  the  country.  He 
might  have  done  almost  nnj^hinj^  in 
public  life  with  his  calm  clear  hraiiu 
My  cousin  John  Hdnka  thafc  Lord 
Barkham*B  death  was  the  cause  of  his 
retirement 

So  mueh  about  Lord  Saltire,  Of 
the  other  characters  mentioned  in  this 
story  I  will  speak  at  once,  just  as  I 
saw  them  sitting  round  the  table  at 
Charles  and  WilUam  Bavenshoe's  wed- 
ding. 

I  sat  beside  Eliza  Humhy.  She  was 
infinitely  the  most  beautiful,  clever, 
and  amiable  lieing  that  the  world  ever 
produced.  (liut  that  is  my  business, 
not  yours.)  Charles  Bavenshoe  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  toUe,  and  I  will  leave 
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him  alone  for  a  minute.  I  will  give 
you  my  impressions  of  the  other  cha- 
racters in  this  story,  as  they  appeared 
to  me. 

Maiy  was  a  very  chainiing-looking 

little  ]iprson  indeed,  very  short,  and 
with  small  features.  T  had  never  seen 
her  before,  and  had  never  heard  any 
one  say  that  she  was  pretty.  1  thought 
berTcry  pi.  tty  indeed. 

Jane  Evans  was  an  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful Devonshire  girl  My  eye  did  not 
rest  very  long  on  her.  It  came  down 
the  table  to  William,  and  there  it 
stopped. 

I  got  ElijA  Hnmby  to  speak  to  him, 
and  engage  him  in  convenation  while  I 
looked  at  him.  T  wanted  to  see  whether 

there  was  aiiytliing  remarkable  in  his 
face,  for  a  more  remarkable  instance  of 
disinterested  goodwill  than  hia  deter- 
mining to  find  Charles  and  ruin  himself 
I  never  happened  to  have  heud  oil 

Well,  he  was  very  handsome  and 
pleasing,  with  a  sqnare  detenuined  look 
about  the  mouth,  such  as  men  brought 
up  among  horses  genenilly  have.  Uut 
I  couldn't  understand  it ;  and  so  I  spoke 
to  him  aeioes  Liny,  and  I  said,  castiog 
good  manners  to  Uie  winds,  I  dunild 
think  that  the  only  thing  you  regretted 
t/>-(lay  was  that  you  had  not  been 
alongside  of  Charles  at  lialaclava  and 
then  I  understood  it — for,  when  I  men- 
tioned Chazlee  and  Balaclava,  I  saw  in 
one  instant  not  a  groom  but  a  poet. 
Altlif  'iigh,  being  a  respectable  well-con- 
ducted man,  lie  has  never  written  any 
poetry,  and  proh  i}>ly  never  will. 

Then  1  looked  across  the  table  at 
lady  Ascot  They  say  that  she  was 
never  handsomei  I  can  qnite  believe 
tiiat  She  was  a  beautiful  old  woman 
certainly,  but  then  all  old  women  are 
beantifuL  Her  faee  was  very  square ; 
and  one  could  see  that  it  was  capable  of 
very  violent  passion,  or  could,  knowing 
what  one  did,  guess  so.  Otherwise 
tbete  was  nothing  very  lemarkable  about 
her,  exeept  that  she  was  a  remarkably 
charming  old  lady.  She  was  talking  to 
General  Mainwaring,  who  was  a  noble- 
looking  old  soldier. 

lYothing  more.    In  {act,  the  whole 


group  were  less  renuirkable  and  tragical- 
looking  than  I  thought  they  would  have 
been.    I  was  disappointed,  until  I  came 
to  Lord  Asoot^  and  then  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  him. 

There  was  tragedy  cnongli  there. 
There  was  coarse  brutality  and  passioa 
enough,  in  all  ecmseience.  And  yet  tliat 
man  had  done  what  he  had  done  !  Here 
was  a  puale  with  a  vengeance. 

Lord  Asoot^  as  I  saw  him  now,  Ibr 
the  first  time,  was  simply  a  low-bred 
and  repulsive-looking  man.  In  .staturo 
he  was  gigantie,  in  every  respect  s^ive 
height  He  was  about  five  feet  nine, 
very  deep  about  the  chest  His  hair  was 
rather  dark,  cut  dose.  His  face  was 
very  florid,  and  petfecUy  hairloBs.  His 
forehead  was  low.  His  eyes  were  small, 
and  elosi'  together.  His  eyebrows  were 
heavy  and  met  over  his  nose,  whidb 
was  short  and  square.  His  mouth 
was  large ;  and  when  yon  came  to  his 
mouth,  you  came  to  the  first  tolerahle 
feature  in  his  face,  "When  he  was 
speaking  to  no  one  in  particular,  the 
under  lip  was  set  ;  and  the  whole  face,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  was  the  sort  of 
fuse  wbdeh  is  quite  as  often  seen  in  the 
dock  as  in  the  witness  hox  (unless  some 
gentleman  has  turned  Queen's  evi- 
dence). And  this  w:is  the  man  who  had 
risked  a  duke's  iVn  Uine,  because  *'  There 
were  some  things  a  fellow  couldn't  do, 
you  know." 

It  was  very  puzzling  tiU  he  began 
t  )  speak  to  his  grandmotlier  ;  nun  then 
his  lower  lip  pouted  out,  his  eys  l(rf>w^ 
raised,  his  eyes  went  a])art,  and  h<: 
looked  a  different  man.  Is  it  po^ible 
that»  if  he  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
oock-fighting  and  horse-racing,  among 
]irize- fighters  and  jockeys,  he  miglii 
have  Ix^en  a  different  man  1  I  can't  say, 
I  am  sure. 

Lord  and  Lady  Hainault  were  simjJy 
a  very  high-bred,  very  handsome,  and 
very  charming  pair  of  people,  I  never 
had  the  slightest  personal  acquaintance 
with  either  of  them,  ^fy  cousin  knows 
them  both  very  intimately,  and  ho  .'^ays 
there  are  not  two  better  people  in  the 
world. 

Charles  Ravenahoe  loee  to  reply  to 
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Go  i:  Mainwaring's  speeeh  pioposing 
the  brides  and  bridegrooms,  and  I 
looked  at  liirii  very  curiously.  He  was 
pale,  from  his  recent  illness,  mid  he 
never  was  handaome.  Eut  lut*  face  was 
the  ftce  of  a  man  whom  I  should  fimcy 
mo6t  people  would  get  veiy  fond  o£ 
When  we  were  schoolfellows  at  Shrevrs* 
bury,  he  was  a  tall  dark-haired  hoy, 
who  was  always  laughing  and  kick- 
ing up  a  row,  and  giving  Im  things 
away  to  other  fellows.  !n^ow  he  was 
a  tall,  daiky  melaDGhoIy-looldiig  mati, 
with  great  eyes,  and  lofty  eyebrows. 
His  vivacity,  and  that  carriagi"  which 
conios  from  the  ])o.ssc8sinn  of  great 
physical  strength,  were  gone ;  and,  while 
I  looked  at  him,  I  felt  ten  years  older. 
Why  should  I  try  to  describe  him 
farther?  He  is  not  so  remarkable  a 
man  as  either  Lord  iVscot  or  William. 
But  he  was  the  best  man  T  ever  knew. 

He  said  a  few  kind  hearty  words  and 
sat  down ;  and  then  Lord  A^cot  got  up. 
And  I  took  hold  of  Li»ie*s  band  with 
my  left ;  and  I  put  my  right  elbow  on 
the  table  and  watched  him  intensely, 
with  my  hand  shading  my  face.  He 
had  a  «o;d  ljuttoiied  over  his  great  chest; 
and,  as  lie  spuke,  he  kept  on  buttoning 
and  onbattoning  it  with  his  great  coarse 
hsad.    He  said — 

I  ain*t  much  hand  at  this  sort  of 
thing.  T  suppose  those  two  Marstons, 
confound  them,  are  saying  to  them- 
selves that  I  ought  to  be,  because  I 
am  in  the  House  of  Lordsi  That  John 
Uanton  is  a  most  impudent  beggar,  and 
I  shall  expect  to  see  his  frisnd  to* 
morrow  morning.  He  always  was,  yon 
know.  He  has  thwarted  me  all  through 
my  life.  I  wanted  Charles  Kavenshoe 
to  go  to  the  deuce,  and  I'U  be  hanged  if 
he'd  let  liim.  And  it  is  not  to  be  borne." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this^  and 
Lord  Ascot  stretched  his  hand  across 
General  Mainwaiing^  and  shook  hands 
with  my  cousin. 

**  Yuu  men  just  go  out  of  the  room, 
will  you !  **  (The  senrants  departed,  and 
l4>rd  Ascot  went  to  the  door  to  see  tliej 
were  not  listmin^  I  thought  some 
revelation  was  eomintr,  but  I  was  mis- 
^^ken).  "  You  see  I  am  obliged  to  notice 
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strangers^  because  a  fellow  may  say 
things  among  old  friends  which  he  don't 
exactly  care  to  before  servants. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  5?ay  I'm  a  fool. 
Tiiat  16  very  likely,  and  may  be  taken 
for  gmnted.  But  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  know  that  a  veiy  strong  prcju* 
dice  exists  against  me  in  the  present 
society." 

Everv  one  cried  out,  "No  !  no  !"  Of 
all  the  great  wedding  breakfasts  that 
season,  Uiis  was  certunly  tlie  meet  re- 
markable. I/>rd  Ascot  went  on.  He 
was  getting  the  savsge  look  on  bis  ftoe 
now. 

•*  Well,  well !  let  that  pass.  Look  at 
tliat  man  at  the  head  of  the  table — the 
bridegroom.  Look  at  him.  You  won* 
der  that  I  did  what  I  did.  TU  teUyou 
why.  I  loTe  that  fellow.  He  is  what 
I  call  a  man,  General  Mainwaring.  I 
mot  that  fellow  at  Twyford  years  ago, 
and  ho  has  always  been  the  mme  to  me 
since.  You  say  I  served  hiiu  badly 
once.  That  is  true  enough.  You 
insulted  me  once  in  public  about  it, 
Hainault  You  were  quite  right  Say 
you,  I  should  not  talk  about  it  to-day. 
But,  when  we  come  to  think  how  near 
death's  gates  sonie  of  uti  have  been  since 
then,  you  will  allow  that  this  wedding- 
day  has  something  very  solemn  about  it. 

"My  ])•  or  wife  has  broken  her  back 
aero'?s  that  infemai  gate,  and  so  she 
could  not  come.  I  must  ask  you  all  to 
think  kindly  of  that  wife  of  mine.  You 
have  all  been  Teiy  kind  to  her  since  her 
awful  accident  She  has  asked  me  to 
thank  you. 

"  I  rose  to  propose  a  toast,  and  I  have 
been  carried  away  by  a  personal  state- 
ment, winch,  at  every  other  wedding 
brtiakfast  I  ever  heard  of,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  good  manneia  to  make.  It  is 
not  so  on  this  oocssion.  Terrible  things 
have  befallen  every  one  of  us  here  pro- 
Bent.  And  I  suppose  we  must  try  all 
of  us  to  —hey  ! — to — hah  I — well,  to  do 
better  in  future. 

"Irose^  Isud,  topropoaeatoast  I 
rose  to  propose  the  most  blamdeas  and 
excellent  woman  I  ever  knew.  I  pro- 
poRP  that  we  drink  the  health  of  my 
grandmother,  Lady  Ascok" 
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]jtigh  IhmtB  Boetry, 


AikI  oh  !  but  wo  leapt  to  our  feet  and 
drank  it.  !Mamiers  to  the  wiiuls,  after 
•what  we  ha<l  gone  througlL.  There  was 
that  Boleiiiu  creature,  Lord  Hainaul^ 
with  his  champagne  glass  in  liis  hand, 
behaving  like  a  schoolboy,  and  giving  us 
the  time.  And  then,  when  her  dear 
prey  heafl  was  bent  down  over  the  table 
hurieil  in  lu  r  hands,  my  j>re.sent  lather- 
in- law,  Squire  11  urn  by,  leapt  to  his  feet 
like  a  young  giant,  and  called  out  for 
three  times  three  for  Lord  Ascot  And 
we  had  breath  enough  left  to  do  that 
liandsomely,  I  warrant  you.  The  whole 
thing  was  incorrect  in  the  higlu  st  degree, 
but  we  did  it.  And  I  don't  know  that 
any  of  as  weie  ashamed  of  it  afterwaida. 

And,  while  the  carriages  were  getting 
ready,  Charles  said.  Would  we  walk 
across  the  pqnnre.  And  we  all  camo 
wit) I  him.  And  he  took  ub  to  a  piece 
of  dead  white  wall,  at  the  east-end  of  St 
Peter's  Church,  opposite  the  cab-stand. 


And  then  he  told  us  the  story  of  the 

little  shoeblack,  and  how  hif«  comical 

friendship  for  that  boy  had  saved  him 

from  what  it  would  not  do  to  talk  about 
*  *  • 

But  theie  is  a  dond  on  Chailei 

Kavenshoe's  face  even  now.  I  saw  him 
last  summer  lying  on  the  sand^  and 
playing  witli  his  ehle.^t  boy.  And  the 
cloud  wa;s  on  him  then.  There  was  no 
moroeenese,  no  hatdnees  in  the  expies- 
sfon  ;  but  the  &ee  was  not  the  merty 
old  face  I  know  so  well  at  Shrewsbury 
and  Oxfi^rd.  Then^  is  a  dull,  settled, 
dreaming  melancholy  there  still.  The 
uiemory  of  those  few  terrible  months 
has  cast  its  shadow  npon  him.  And 
the  shadow  will  lie,  I  &ncy,  npon  that 
forehead,  and  will  dim  those  eyes,  until 
the  forehead  ia  smootht'd  in  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  the  eyes  have  opened  to 
look  upon  eternity ! 
Good-bye. 


LEIGH  HrarS  POETRY. 


The  pablic^  since  it  came  to  be  a  read- 
ing public,  has  grown  familiar  with  the 
idea  that  the  courts  rritical  have  no 
better  claim  to  inl'allibillty  than  any 
other  human  tribunal.  They  are  hap- 
pier, however,  liiuu  more  authoritA- 
tive  Judicatories  in  this,  that  their  sen- 
tences are  not  so  completely  irrevocable. 
Often  the  best  critics  of  one  genera- 
tion find  their  greatest  pride  and  i)lca- 
sure  in  [laying  homage  to  writers 
whose  early  claims  to  honour  the  best 
critics  of  tiie  preceding  generation  le- 
jeetedwith  contempt  We  have  seen 
many  instances  in  our  own  day  of  this 
kind  of  reaction,  but  none  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  case  of  the  poets 
■whom  the  givere  of  reputation  loity 
years  ago,  clasttiiying  several  men  of 
very  dissimilar  character  and  genina 
together,  so  wickedly  nicknamed  "The 
Cockney  School."  All  readers  of  poetry 
now  know  that  there  are  not  more  than 
one  or  two  English  poetrf  greater  than 
Keats ;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  also,  we  are 


glad  to  see,  has  at  length  taken  his 
place  among  the  acknowledged  worthies 

of  English  literature. 

Since,  of  all  poets,  Leigh  Hunt  is  the 
one  whom  it  is  most  essential  to  ap- 
proach with  sympathy,  wo  should  pro- 
bably have  attempted  to  reach  the  true 
point  of  view  by  glancing  in  the  first 
place,  at  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man,  if  aecident  had  not  enabled  us 
to  accomplish  that  objeet  much  more 
effectually.  Fortunately,  there  havo 
fallen  into  our  hands  certain  documents, 
in  which  a  great  writer  speaks  of  Leigh 
Hunt  in  a  tone  so  wsim,  and  yet  so 
discriminating,  that  no  greater  service 
can  bo  done  to  his  memory  than  by 
their  publication.  With  all  respect 
therefore  for  private  papers,  we  do  not 
scruple— ''if  not  with  leave  given,  then 
with  leave  taken  '* — to  print  them  hem 
It  must,  as  we  conjecture,  be  about 
fifteen  years  since  Hr*  Csrlyle  wrote 
the  following  :— 
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MEMORANDA 

COIfCERMSQ  MR.  LKIOII  HUNT. 

"1.  That  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  man  of  the  most 
indisputedly  supemr  worth  ;  a  Man  of  GmtM 
in  a  very  smct  sense  of  that  word,  and  in  all 

the  "^ensos  which  it  hears  or  implies  ;  of  bril- 
iuut  \uned  gifts,  of  frraceful  fertility,  of  clear- 
nm,  loTingneMy  truthfulness ;  of  childlike 
open  character  ;  als4>  of  most  pure  and  even 
oxt'iuplary  private  deportment ;  a  uuui  who 
I  an  be  other  than  Umed  only  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  him,  orseen  himfkomadistanoe 
Uimugh  a  fal^  medium. 

"  2.  Tluit.  well  seen  into,  ha  iUw  done  much 
for  the  wi  .rld  ; — as  ever}'  man  possessed  '*f  such 
ooalitiea,  and  freely  speaking  them  fui1h  in 
tiie  abvuulaooe  of  his  heart  Ibr  thirty  years 
lone,  must  neetls  do:  how  mm  !i,  tht  v  that 
oouud  judge  best  would  iH;rhup£i  cstiuiate 
highnt. 

"  3.  That,  for  one  thing,  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  as  Founder  and  long  as  Kdit<>r 
of  llie  Exnminer  Nev»r>ap€r,  as  Poet,  Essayist, 
PuWic  Teacher  in  all  ways  ojxjn  to  him,  are 
ereat  and  evident :  few  now  living  iu  Uua  king- 
<Sm  {)erhap«  ooaki  bout  of  grmter, 

"4.  That  his  sufterinps  in  that  same  cause 
have  also  been  jsreat ;  leeal  Prosecution  and 
Ftealty  (not  dithonottiwle  to  him ;  nay 
bonounihlc,  were  the  whole  truth  known,  as  it 
wiU  one  day  be)  :  unl^al  obloquy  and  calumny 
throng  the  Tory  Press ;— perhaps  a  fijeater 
quntity  of  baseness,  ))erscverin^,  inijilacahic 
adumny,  than  anv  other  hving  writer  has 
ttidergone.    Which  long  course  of  hoetiUty 
(nearly  the  cruellest  conceivable,  had  it  not 
been  carried  on  in  half,  or  almost  t(»tal  mis- 
ctmception)  may  l>e  re;:arded  as  the  beginning 
of  his  other  worst  distresaei,  and  a  muncMiM 
of  them  down  to  this  day. 

"5.  Tliat  he  is  heavily  laden  with  domestic 
bunlen^s,  more  heavily  thiin  moit  men,  and  Ids 
econuiuical  resources  are  gone  firom  him.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  he  has  toiled  continually, 
with  poRsionate  diligence,  with  the  clieerfullest 
spirit ;  refiisincr  tio  ta-sk  ;  vet  hardly  ahle  with 
•11  this  to  j)rovule  for  the  Jay  that  wsus  jMwssinR 
hira  :  and  now,  after  some  two  years  of 
Dwwsant  effort  in  a  new  enternrise  {T/ie  Lomlon 
Journal)  that  seemed  of  gooa  promise,  it  also 
has  suddenly  broken  down ;  ana  he  lemains  in 
weak  healtn,  age  creojiiiiff  on  him,  without 
employment,  means,  or  outlook,  in  a  rituation 
pfthe  painfullest  sort  Neither  do  his  dia- 
wessea,  nor  did  they  at  any  time,  arise  from 
wastefulness,  or  the  like,  on  his  own  part  (he 
u  a  man  of  humble  wishes,  and  can  live  with 
aimity  on  little)  ;  Imt  from  cross&s  of  what  is 
called  Fortune,  from  injustice  of  other  men, 
|[^"V.inexperienoe  of  his  own,  and  a  niileleas 
«^stfulnevs  (,f  iKiture:  the  thing  and  thiii::s 
if»at  have  made  him  unsuoceMful  make  bim  in 
reality  more  lovable,  and  plead  for  him  hi  the 
minds  of  the  candid. 

^'!^bat  oich  a  man  is  rare  in  a  Nation,  and 
*."Vi  vania  there ;  not  to  be  prtKured  ton  a 


whole  Nation's  Revenue,  or  recovered  when 
taken  fh)m  us :  and  some  20(W.  a  year  is  the 

price  which  this  one,  whom  we  now  have,  is 
valued  at ;  with  that  sum  he  were  lifted  alxjve 
his  perplexities,  perhaps  saved  from  nameless 
wretchedness !  it  is  believed  that,  in  hardly 
any  other  way,  could  200/.  abolish  as  much 
sutfering,  create  as  much  benefit,  to  one  man, 
and  through  him  to  many  and  all. 

"  Were  these  thinjjs  set  fitly  liefore  an  En/?- 
lish  AMini.sterj  in  whom  great  part  of  En^jland 
leeognises  (with  8uq)rise  at  such  a  novelty)  a 
man  of  insight,  fidelity,  and  decision,  is  it  not 
probable  or  possible  tliat  he,  though  from  a 
quite  op{Misite  point  of  view,  might  see  them 
in  somewhat  of  a  similar  light ;  mid,  so  seeing^ 
determine  to  do  in  oonaequeuce  i  L'tjUu/ 

Some  years  later,  in  the  "mullow 
erening"  of  a  life  that  had  been  so 
stormy,  Mr.  Lei^  Hunt  himself  told 

the  story  of  his  struggles,  his  "victories, 
and  his  defeats,  witli  so  singularly 
graceful  a  frankne-is  tliat  tlio  most  super- 
cilious of  critics  could  not  but  acknow- 
loUgo  that  here  was  an  autobiographer 
whom  it  was  possible  to  like.  Here  is 
Mr.  Carlyle's  estimate  of  Hunt's  Auto- 
biogiaphy : — 

Cheltra,  17  Jutir,  IS-W. 

"  Dear  Hunt, — I  have  just  tiimhed  your 
Autobiography,  which  has  been  most  pleasantly 
oooii|l|fing  all  my  k  i.>ure  these  three  days ;  and 
yon  must  permit  me  to  write  yon  a  word  u|X>n 
it,  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  wliile  the 
impulse  is  stmikesh  to  thank  you.  This  pxxi 
Im.. ik,  in  every  sense  one  of  the  Kest  I  luivo 
reail  this  lon^  while,  luus  awakened  many  old 
thou^dits  which  never  were  eictinet,  or  even 
pmiK'ily  asleep,  hut  which  flike  so  much  eLse) 
iiave  had  to  fall  silent  amid  the  tcmi>csts  of 
an  evil  l^ne— Heaivan  mend  it !  A  word  from 
me  once  more,  I  know,  will  not  be  onweloomef 
while  the  world  is  talking  of  you. 

"  Well,  I  call  this  an  excellent  goo<l  book,  by 
far  tlie  bc.st  of  the  autoliiofmiphic  kind  I  re- 
member to  have  read  in  the  English  language ; 
and  indeed,  except  it  be  Bosw^*8  of  Johnson, 
I  do  n<it  know  wnere  we  liave  such  a  jni  tare 
drawni  of  a  human  life  as  in  these  three  volumes. 

**  A  pious,  ingenious,  altogether  human  and 
worthy  l»>ok  ;  imaging,  with  graceful  li«>iiosty 
and  free  felicity,  many  interesting  ohject^i  and 
penons  on  your  life-{)ath,  and  imaging  through- 
out, what  is  Itest  of  all,  a  gifted,  gentle,  patient, 
and  valiant  human  soul,  as  it  buffets  its  way 
thrmtgh  the  billows  cf  ttme,  and  will  not 
drown  though  often  in  danger  ;  cannot  &<• 
drowned,  but  conquers  and  leaves  a  track  of 
ndumoe  behind  it :  that^  I  think,  comes  out 
more  clearly  to  mc  tlian  in  any  otner  of  your 
books ; — and  that,  I  can  venture  to  assure  you, 
is  the  best  of  all  results  to  readers  iu  a  book 
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of  written  record.  In  fact,  this  book  has  been 
like  a  written  exemie  of  devetion  to  roe ;  I 

have  not  assiste<l  nt  nny  sermon,  litunr^'  or 
litauy^  this  long  while,  Ui&t  has  had  so  rehgi- 
otts  an  eflisct  cm  tb%.  Ttunln  in  the  naine  of 
all  men.  And  K'lieN  c.  nlont:  witli  nie.  that  this 
book  will  be  welcome  to  other  generations  as 
wdl  M  onn.  And  lone  may  you  lire  to  write 
more  books  for  us ;  aii'I  may  tlic  evening  sun 
be  softer  on  you  (and  uu  me)  than  the  noon 
eometimee  was  I 

"  Adieu,  dear  Hvmt  (you  must  let  me  use 
this  £uniliarity,  for  I  am  now  an  old  follow  too^ 
■a  weO  as  you).  I  lunre  often  liiom^  of  oom- 
ing  up  to  see  you  once  more  ;  andperhajis  I 
sIiaII,  one  of  these  days  (though  there  are 
such  lions  in  the  path,  go  whitherward  one 
may) :  but,  whether  I  do  or  not,  believe  for  ever 
in  my  regard.  And  S0|  God  bless  you, 

Pnys  heartily, 

**T.  Caklvle." 

That  which  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  his 
friend  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the 
Autobiography  than  iu  his  other  books, 
is  perhaps  less  apparent  in  the  poctiy 
than  in  any  of  the  lesi  It  is  not  the 
struggles  of  a  valiant  soul  so  much  as 
the  enjo}Tneiit  of  a  singularly  happy 
one,  that  wo  are  to  look  for  in  I.eijrh 
Hunt's  poems.  He  (|uot<38,  somewhere, 
with  approbation,  iiom  Coleridge  or  fix)m 
Charles  Lamh^we  do  not  ouiselveB 
remember  to  have  met  with  it  in  either— 
a  definition  of  poetr}'  as  "  geniality  sing- 
in^^."  "We  are  not  (jnitc  sure  that  this 
phrase  is  fully  descriptive  of  all  jKjetry  : 
one  hardly  conceives  of  the  Inferno  as 
"geniality  singing ; "  but,  atalleyenti^  it 
is  singularly  applicable  to  his  own. 
That  is  nothing  so  much  as  the  musical 
expression  of  his  own  sympathy  with 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  world. 
But  he  ha.s  himself  described  most 
feUdtonaly  the  kind  of  feeling  wliich  it 
most  fireqaently  expreases,  in  some  venes^ 
caUed  ''Sadden  Fine  Weather" 

'*  Where  S])ring  has  been  ddayed  hy  winds 

and  rains. 

And,  coming  with  a  burst,  comes  like  a  show, 
Blue  all  altove,  and  basking  green  bdvw, 
And  all  the  [>o»t]»le  culling  the  sweet  prime, 
Then  issues  forth  the  bee  to  clutch  the 
thyme, 

And  the  bee  ]>oct  ni^^lies  intn  rhyme. 
For  lo !  no  sooner  has  the  cold  withdrawn. 
Then  tlie  bright  ebn  is  tidied  on  the  bwn : 
The  merry  sap  has  run  up  in  the  l>owers, 
And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  in 
flowen; 


With  songs  the  bosoms  of  the  birds  run  o'er, 
The  cuckoo  calls,  the  swallow's  at  the  door, 
And  a] •{ lie-trees,  at  noon  with  Ws  alive, 
Bum  with  the  golden  dionis  of  the  hive. 
Now  all  these  sights,  these  soundly  Hut 

vernal  blaze, 
Is  but  one  joy.  exmessed  a  thousand  wan : 
And  honey  from  the  tfowers,  and  song  from 

binls, 

Are  from  the  poet's  pen  his  oveiflowii^ 
wofds.** 

No  other  words  ooold  at  onee  describe 
and  illustrate  ao  happily  as  those  sweat 

and  flowiii;,'  verses,  the  gaiety  of  hent^ 
which,  after  all,  was  Hunt's  best  inspin. 
tion.    His  distinguishing  characteristic 
among  modem  English  poets  ishisaninial 
spiritB.   There  is  a  great  deid  of  ftsliqg 
in  his  poetiy,  and  the  feeling  is  not 
always  gay  ;  but  its  princii)al  motive  \a 
the  thorough  enjoyment  of  all  sort?  of 
beautiful  sights   and   sounds,  and  of 
some  sorts  of  beautiful  actions.  And, 
if  this  should  seem  to  imply  a  some- 
what limited  range  of  poetical  poweiv 
we  ought  to  remember  that  the  inspira- 
tion of  some  of  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  world,  the  Homers  and  Chauccrs, 
might  be  described  in  very  much  the 
same  words.    To  express  enjoyment  il 
not  the  highest  function  of  poetry ;  hot 
the  feeling  of  enjoyment  hu  been  the 
creative  impulse  which  ha.s  produoeJ 
much  of  the  poetr\'  which  all  the  world 
agrees  to  call  the  highost    We  do  not 
rank  Leigh  Uuut  among  the  greateet 
poets,  even  of  the  second  order ;  hat  in 
this  respect  he  hears  a  closer  resemblsnee 
tlian  any  of  them  to  the  gteat  poets  of 
the  first. 

Hunt  himself  freijuently  slmw^  an 
inclination  to  chiim  kindred  with  .-uch 
poets  of  the  highest  order  as  Chuoff 
and  Shakespeare — ^though  he  does  so 
with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence- 
by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  a  quality 
which  we  are  not  quite  so  willing  to 
concede.  The  characteristic  of  gwa^ 
poets,  which  he  is  most  anxious  te 
attain  for  himself  and  incukste  tlis 
desire  of  on  others,  is  their  univrrsahty: 
meaning  by  this  word,  not  the  univer- 
Kility  of  genius,  which  enahles  them 
there  to  represent  all  the  varieties  of 
liuman  nature ;  but  the  univcnsaUty  of 
the  hearty  which  «iuA1m  them  to  fm 
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for,  and  make  allowance  for  alL  But 
Tinlurkily,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  universal, 
he  shuts  out  from  tlie  ranp^  of  his 
sympathies  the  very  eilurtii  ui  thought 
ind  struggles  of  nature,  by  which  alone 
Imb  happily-oonstttated  mom  are  aUe  to 
attain  to  so  comprehensivo  a  humanity, 
if  they  can  attiin  to  it  at  all.  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  when  he  is  discussing  this 
favourite  theme,  that  almost  the  only 
persons  he  excludes  from  his  easy  toler- 
ance are  those  whose  leflectiTe  and 
sporitnal  capacities  are  greater  than  their 
sensibilities  for  beauty.  The  con.^titution 
of  his  own   nature  was  precisely  the 
reverse.     Wo  is  not,  indeed,  except  in 
dealing  with  some  very  great  q^uestiunt*, 
sapemdaL  He  is  too  tender,  loving, 
and  pious  to  be  called  so,  in  general ; 
bat  it  is  impoeeible  not  to  see  ^SaX  it  is 
owing  to  his  ignorance,  and  not  liia 
exjx'riunce,  of  the  compass  of  our  nature, 
that  he  supposes  himself  to  be  taking 
amors  wide  and  generous  view  of  man 
tod  lua  deatiiuea  than  that  of  others, 
irho  all  the  while  may  be  yearning  for 
&  higher  universality   than  is  dreamt 
of  in  his  kindly  philosoplt>-.  ICvcn 
ill  poetry,  he  never  finds  his  way  to 
tile  deepest  and  most  sacred  springs 
of  emotion  ;   and,  when,  these  are 
touched  by  other  more  seiions,  if  not 
sadder  hands,  he  is  far  more  inclined 
to  blame  tluui  to  admire  the  melaneholy 
which  brings  the  depths  of  our  nature 
within  our  knowledge.    He  is  angry 
with  Wordsworthi  for  example,  because 
lie  feels  too  heavily  the  buidena  of  the 
world.    It  seem?  to  him  that  a  poet 
should  enjoy  tilings  more.    The  muse 
should  have  a  more  thorough  and  per- 
fect symiHithy  wiUi  our  pleasures  and 
ber  own ;  and,  if  ITrsnia  descends  from 
Wven,  it  ought  to  be  to  give  vent  to  "her 
animal  spirits  on  earth  ;  "  otherwise, 
"she  is  wanting,"  says  T^igh  Hunt, 
"  b  universality."    And,  if  universality 
18  gyuoiiyuious  with  cheerfulness,  it  is, 
of  eonrse,  undeniable  that  the  only  way 
of  attaining  that  virtue  is  t^  be  happy, 
and  enjoy  this  rich,  sunny,  beautiful, 
antl  nmnical  world.    But,  if  this  word 
liiiplics  a  more  eomprehensive  habit  of 
bought  than  \h  roaimon  with  the  mass 
Ifo.  33. — VUL. 


of  men,  then  to  talk  of  mere  cheerful- 
ness a«  the  highest  result  and  object  of 
a  wide  ox|nrirnee  of  human  life,  is 
surely  as  tar  from  univcrsahty  as  the 
most  splenetic  peevishnessconld  possibly 
be.  It  may  be  cheerful,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not^  in  this  sense,  universal, 
to  imagine  John  Knox  dancing  with 
the  queen's  Maries,  and  sigh  for  the 
contrast  between  that  pretty  picture 
and  the  actual  portrait  of  the  stem 
preacher,  schooling  the  nobles  and 
sovereign  of  the  realm.  And  what  are 
we  to  think  of  the  universality  of  the 
writer  who  can  talk  of  Christian  flying 
from  Uie  City  of  Destruction,  as  if  he 
were  a  cowardly,  ungenerous  fellow, 
who  took  care  of  himself  alone,  and 
left  his  wife  and  children  in  the  lurch  t 
The  truth  is,  that  when  Hunt  was 
driven  to  confront  the  great  prol)lems 
of  human  existence,  it  was  simply 
because  his  "universality"  failed  him 
that  hia  cheetAilness  remained  as  tri- 
umphant as  ever.  The  first  editor  of 
the  BxoMomtr  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  seen  no  cause  for  lamentation  in 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  this 
world ;  but,  however  individual  dis- 
tresses, or  the  general  miseries  of  man- 
kind, might  move  hia  benevolence,  they 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  bis  kindly 
and  pleasant  conviction  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  new  world  soon,  when 
everything  would  assuredly  eome  right. 
There  was  a  certain  degree  of  vagueness 
about  this  doctrine  ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
love  and  goodwill :  and  it  had  sustained 
himself  so  thoroughly,  under  all  the 
trouble«=i  which  vexed  his  eareer,  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  it  should 
not  be  an  et^ually  sutticient  answer  to 
the  doubts  and  dimcultiea  of  other  men. 
His  heart  did  not  sink  under  feelings 
which  have  embittered  the  souls  of 
many  poets,  and  purified  and  exalted 
many  more,  because  it  had  scarcely  been 
touched  by  them  at  all  He  had  no 
very  deep  comprehension  either  of  the 
purely  intellectua],  or  of  the  purely 
spiritual  side  of  our  nature  ;  and,  thorC' 
fore,  he  proposed  to  soothe  their  deepest 
"wounds  by  gentle  and  ]>lt^asant  emotion.'-. 
He  had  litUd  patience  lor  a  more  pre*. 
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fountUy  reflective,  or  a  deeper  religious 
nature  tlian  his  own.  The  endless  specu- 
lationci  ui  the  philosophic  (Joleridge  he 
toQ^  to  be  01016  meiiftal  Ittzniy,  tnd  idle 
dieamiog. 

It  is  evident  fhat  such  a  poet's  writ- 
ings will  not  hp  very  deeply  colourt-d 
by  the  more  abstruse  thought  of  his 
age.  The  reader,  therefore,  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  Leigh  Hont^  either 
the  tnnsce&dentiil  snbtlety  and  some- 
what melancholy  introspection  by  whioh 
some  of  his  contemporaries  are  cha- 
racterLsed,  or  the  deep  philosophicud 
spii'it  of  meditation  which  has  made 
some  others  the  best  and  highest  guides 
and  teadken  of  their  day  and  onr  own. 
We  do  not  call  him  an  unthinking 
person.  If  he  were  so,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  our  while  to  examine  the 
merits  of  his  poetry  at  all  ;  but  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  uatuial  bent  of  hi:i 
mind  led  him  to  see  what  was  emotional^ 
fiir  more  clearly  and  readily  than  what 
was,  strictly  speaking,  intellectual,  in 
any  subject  of  his  contemplation.  This  is 
very  like  saying  that  ho  was  a  poet  ;  but 
while  all  poetry  occupies  itself  with  the 
emotions  of  men  rather  than  with  their 
thoughts,  the  higfaeat  is  conoemed  as 
often  and  intimately  with  the  emotions 
that  are  mingled  with  thought  or 
pastiion,  as  with  those  that  are  mingled 
with  sentiment.  Leigh  Hunt,  on 
the  other  hand,  generally  neglects  boUi 
the  passionate  and  lefleetiTe  emotiona 
tor  tue  sentimental  But^  althoogh  he 
loaves  the  deepest  part  of  our  nature 
untouched  by  any  verse  of  his,  ho  still 
remains  a  genuine  p«»et.  He  lias  a 
thorough  poetic  insight  into  that  part  of 
the  human  mind  with  which  he  deals. 
His  own  feeling  is  that  of  a  singularly 

fenuine  and  healthy  mind,  if  not  a  Yeiy 
ecp-rootedone;  and  his  delicacy  of  touch 
in  expounding  that  of  others  is  exquisite. 
Ilisi  sympalhy,  indeed,  with  the  most 
intricate  workings  of  jfeding  is  so  true, 
and  so  admirably  does  he  often  penetrate 
to  the  source  in  human  nature  of  its 
complexities,  as  almost  to  atone  for  his 
deficiency  in  fervour  of  ])as.sion. 

If  a  poet  abandons  the  vigorous  out- 
Wttd  lifo  of  the  world  for  the  delineation 


of  an  inward  and  spiritual  life,  he  must 
be  content  with  a  comparaiively  ^^mall 
band  of  admiiei-s  ;  for  he  will  hnd  them 
only  among  those  who  are  not  altogether 
incapable  of  reflection.         Uke  Leigh 
Hunt^  he  chooses  delicate  feeling  for 
his  province,  he  necessarily  limits  hia 
audience  still  more  narrowly.    It  vas 
one  of  the  earliest  acldevemenib  uf 
criticism,  to  trace  the  pleaauie  which  tlu 
imitative  arts  produce  in  the  repreten- 
tation  of  what  the  spectator  is  oonsdoQi 
of  ius  actually  or  possibly  existing  on 
himself.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  the 
more  universal  the  emotion  with  whicli 
a  poet  is  dealing,  the  more  general  is 
likely  to  be  the  appreciation  of  hh 
work.    But  the  readers  arc  rare  indeed, 
who  are  able  to  perceive,  in  their  o\m 
bosoms,  the  kind  of  sentiment  which 
Leigh  Hunt  delineates  moBt  fondly,  aud 
moit  successfully.    It  is  curious,  fur  ex- 
ample, to  compaie  Sir  Walter  Seott^s  Lsj 
of  the  Bloody  riesf  with  Hunt* s  treatment 
of  the  same  theme  in  the  (rfni/f  A  r-mar. 
Out  readers  will  probably  rcmeml>er  that 
the  Kuhject  is  one  of  those  str;uif;>j  fan- 
tastic  feats   of  chivalry  which  lo  a 
sensible  oommon-pluce  period  are  quite 
nninteUigible^   Sir  Walter  does  not  tiy 
to  interest  his  readers  by  giving  an; 
modem  colouring  to  the  motive :  hut 
thews,  and  sinews,  and    fightin;^  riri^ 
universal.    He  knows  bett(-r  than  any 
one  since  Homer  how  bo  make  these 
eifectiTe ;  and  then  he  throws  himself 
and  us  so  thoroughly  into  the  charicter 
of  the  time  and  the  story,  tliat  we  h:ir<» 
no  temptation  to  think  of  anything  that 
is  fantastic  in  the  nature  of  the  theme. 
Certainly  it  never  occurred  to  Sir 
Walter,  in  his  gallant  chivalKms  em- 
pathy for  a  "good  lance,**  to  regret  that 
the  Olltivation  of  brute  force  sh-^uld  he 
uppermost  in  his  lay,  or  io  ho  -shocked 
at  the  disposition  of  his  princess,  who 
could  speculate  on  such  a  tribute  to  her 
vanity.    But  these  are  precisely  Uie 
points  in  the  story  which  offend  Lei^ 
Hunt.  In  order  to  avoid  them,  he  gives 
a  different  "  turn  to  the  incidents  and 
a  IV  '.V  colour  to  the  sentiment."  Leigh 
Hunt  s  kniglit  is  loyal  and  brav^andhis 
lady-love  ib  beautiful  and  good.  Ih6ls4y 
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lias  a  cousin,  who  posseaes  the  former 
of  U]«8e  qualities^  but  not  the  latter.  This 
cousin  has  been  *' blazoned  for  what 
"indeed  she  wfis,  by  a  young  lord 
"over  his  hippocmR,"  and  is  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  Lid  in  persuading  her 
Undred  to  avenge  the  insult  The 
lady  applies  to  her  knight»  and  en- 
tnats  hini  to  chastise  the  slanderer ; 
hut  he,  unluckily,  is  a  great  Jeal  too 
truthful  to  draw  sword  in  any  causo 
but  a  good  one.    He  gives  his  beloved 
to  understand  that,  since  he  believes  the 
charge  against  her  relation  to  be  trae» 
it  is  impossible  for  him,  with  any  regard 
for  his  uwn  vpracity,  to  challenge  the 
accuser  as  if  it  were  false  ;  aiifl,  with 
many  8igli>^,  and  pmyers  for  a  good  cou- 
etruction  of  his  conduct,  ho  is  forced  to 
dedine  the  combat   The  lady  does  not 
appreciate  such  nicety  as  this,  accuses 
him  of  cowardice^  and,  with  great  grief 
and  humiliation,  contemptuously  dis- 
misses him.    Both  of  thom  of  course 
are  properly  miserable.    The  shmderous 
jouiig  lord  is  eqnallj  unable  to  under- 
stand the  matter ;  and  at  length  begins 
to  talk  of  one  cousin  almost  as  disie- 
sppctfully  a-s  of  the  other.    The  knight 
bars   tins   new  scandal  with  anger, 
but  with  auger  not  unmingled  with  joy. 
He  is  now  able  to  fight,  for  he  is  not 
fij^ting  for  a  lie ;  hechallenges  the  young 
lord,  and  implores  his  lady's  pardon, 
and  a  token  of  her  grace.    She  is  still 
contemptuous,  and  sends  him  in  return 
no  word  or  sign,  but  n  parkpt,  which  he 
finds,  on  opening  it,  to  contain — a  shift, 
This  he  wears  instead  of  armour  at  the 
tonmament  that  follows  ;  he  performs 
prodigies  of  Talour,  slays  three  antago- 
nists, and  is  wounded  almost  to  death  ; 
the  lady  tends  and  re.stores  him  ;  and, 
St  length,  by  no  ungenerous  command 
of  her  lover,  but  from  the  sweetness 
sod  nobleness  of  her  own  nature,  she 
'''^ears,  in  a  self-imposed  penance,  the 
tattered  shift  for  her  bridal  d  ress. 

Now  the  sentiment  of  all  this  is  true, 
and,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  (h-li- 
«"tely  and  skilfully  evoU  ud  :  but  it  is 
^«^m  andsttbtle ;  mankind  are  notgene* 
rally  moTed  by  considerations  so  nice ; 
m  we  suspect  that  neither  the  courage 
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and  truth  of  our  knight,  nor  the  delicate 
generosity  of  the  lady,  are  likely  to  find 
much  sympathy,  or,  indeed,  any  perfect 

comprehension  in  the  coarser  natures 
of  most  readers.  The  Gentle  ATtnonr^ 
it  is  right  to  add,  is  not  among  the  best 
of  Hunt's  poems;  but  it  i]lustmtes» 
aptly  enough,  his  habit,  in  treating  such 
themes,  of  approaching  human  nature 
on  the  side  that  will  scorn  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men  the  least  interesting  and 
the  least  effective. 

A  still  more  striking  example  of  the 
same  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  most  widely  known,  and  most  am- 
bitious, though  not  the  most  successful 
of  Hunt's  poems — the  Htonj  (>f  Rimini. 
A  poet's  sucoess  or  iailuro  must  bo 
estimated  by  his  own  aim,  and  not  by 
anothei^B.  It  is  no  blame  to  Hunt  that 
he  has  not  attained  what  it  was  not  his 
object  to  attempt  Even  when  he  takes 
ft  suV)ject  from  the  Inferno,  it  is  no 
blame  to  Hunt  that  he  is  not  Danto. 
If  he  is  careless  of  the  one  precept— 
temper  ad  evtfUum  ywJtna— which  no 
tale-teller  in  Terse  or  prose  can  oyer 
disregard  with  impunity ;  if  he  now 
and  then  forgets  his  story  altogether, 
for  th<>  sake  of  a  jiretty  description  ;  if 
he  perpetually  withdraws  our  minds 
from  his  lovely,  miserable,  betrayed 
bride,  to  the  pleasant  man  of  letteni 
who  is  talking  about  her;  it  is  tui- 
criticism  to  point  out  these  faults,  and 
to  condemn  them.  But  if,  in  dealing 
with  a  story  such  as  this,  he  elicits 
the  sentiment  of  the  theme  only,  and 
does  not  seek  to  pourtray  the  passion, 
that  is  a  characteristic  of  his  manner : 
it  is  not  a  blemish.  It  is  true  tliat  he 
has  little  of  that  dramatic  intensity 
which  is  almost  inseparable  from  our 
associations  even  with  the  title  of  his 
poem — 80  little,  that  he  actually  pauses 
in  the  very  height  of  his  catastrophe  to 
explain  to  us  why  ho  keeps  the  most 
terrible  circumstancos  of  the  tragedy  out 
of  sight.  Nay,  it  is  true  that  any  one 
who  would  weep  or  tremble  at  the  story 
of  Frauccsca  must  hear  her  tell  it 
herself  in  the  Second  Circle.  No  reader 
of  Leigh  Hunt  will  swoon  for  very  grie^ 
or  fiiU  down  even  as  a  dead  body  iedla. 
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Bat  he  lias  merits  of  a  diffisfent  kmd, 
that  are  not  less  admirable ;  and  only 

dulnesa  of  sensibility  can  hide  tlieni  from 
the  readtTs  of  the  ^itoty  of  Rimini.  His 
trtuitincnt  of  the  old  triad — husband, 
wife,  and  lover — is  original  and  touch- 
ing :  no  other  writer  has  disposed  or 
colotued  that  time-honoured  gionp  in 
precisely  the  same  way  ;  and,  if  more 
powerful  pictures  have  occasionally  been 
produced  from  similar  materials,  tliore 
is    none   more   graceful   or  tenderly 
mdanxsholy;     We  are  interested  in 
Francesca,  not  merely  by  the  inilnence 
<»f  her  own  charms  and  sweetness  in 
contrast  with  the  hideousness  and  harsh- 
ncs.'^  of  her  lorvl,  but  by  the  miserable 
wrong  she  sutlers  from  at  the  opening 
of  the  tale.   There  is  no  nse  in  aaking 
how  &r  the  moral  aqtect  of  the  threefold 
group  we  have  just  mentioned  is  affected 
.   in  this  way.    The  important  tiling  is, 
that  the  reader's  syuipathy  is  enlisted 
from  thy  lifiit  iu  i?'rancesca'8  favour. 
Hi©  elaborate  cunning  >vith  which  she 
is  snared  into  an  imhappy  marriage 
disarms  the  severest  moralist ;  and  her 
grace,  and  gentleness,  and  sensibility, 
her  resignation,  and  sense  of  injury  and 
wounded  j^ride,  are  combined  so  skil- 
fully, and  the  growth  of  the  lutai  love 
BO  delicately  indicated,  that  even  when 
Ihe  mention  of  Launcelot,  and  the 
£unou8  "  That  day  they  read  no  more,** 
remind  us  for  the  first  time  of  the 
great  and  unapproachable  original,  the 
only  reflection  that  dangerous  memory 
brings  with  it  exclodes  at  once  all  idea 
of  comparison.  Eor  this  is  a  different 
I'^rancesca,  we  are  ftin  to  assure  our- 
selves, from  her  who  wails  in  those 
dolorous  regions  where  Helen,  and  Semi- 
ramis,  and  Cleopatra,  are  scourged  for 
ev«r  by  black  winds,  and  where  Dante 
listened  with  each  pity  to  her  tale.  But 
the  portrait  of  Franceses,  beautiful  as  it 
is,  is  not  more  successful,  certainly  not 
more  characteristic,  than  that  of  her 
husband.     Much  as  we  may  admire 
them,  we  cannot  be  burprii^ed  at  the  fine 
and  ethereal  lineaments  of  the  heroineii 
This  is  what  any  poet  would  have 
simed  at  producing.     But  none  but 
Leigh  Hunt  would  have  thou^t  of 


tondiing  springs  of  character  tbit  ars 
equally  ddicate  in  the  violent  and 
unlovely  assaRsin.    No   less  sensitive 

intelligence  than  his  coulil  pos«!ihly  have 
detected  the  features  out  of  which  he 
constructs  the  character  of  Giovanni 

"  Not  without  virt\ie.s  was  the  Prince  Who  is? 
But  all  were  marred  by  m(A»ds  ami  t}Tan- 
nies. 

Brave,  (iecent,  splendid,  faithful  to  his  wonl, 
Late  watching,  buiiy  with  the  hrst  tJiat 
stirred. 

Yet  rude,  sarcastic,  ever  in  the  vein 
To  give  the  last  thing  he  would  sufier— 
pain, 

He  made  his  rank  ser^'e  meanly  t<3  his  jrall. 
And  thought  his  least  good  word  a  saire 
for  alL 

Virtues  in  him  of  no  such  marvellous  weight 
daimed  towards  themselves  the  exeivise 
of  greaL 

Be  kept  no  rsck'niqg  irith  his  sweets  aad 

sours — 

HeM  hold  a  sullen  oonntenanee  for  hom«, 

And  then,  if  ple^ised  to  cheer  himself  a  space, 
Look  for  th'  immediate  i-apture  in  vour  face, 
And  wonder  that  a  cloud  could  still  be  there, 
Row  small  soever,  when  his  own  was  fskir. 

Yet  sucli  i.-^  conscience,  so  desiprne<:l  to  kcqi 
St<:ru  central  watch  though  fancied  \^ 

adeepi 

And  so  much  knowledge  of  one's  self  there 
lies 

Cored,  after  all,  in  our  oomplaoendes, 

That  no  suspicion  touched  his  temper  more 
Titan  that 01  wanting  on  the  generous  score : 
He  overwhelmed  it  with  a  weight  of  lonii, 
Was  proTjd  at  eve,  inflexible  at  mom, 
In  sport  ungenerous  for  a  week  to  come. 
And  all  to  strike  that  desperate  error  dumb. 
Taste  had  he,  in  a  wwd,  £or  higli-tiniHd 
merit. 

But  not  the  patience,  or  the  genial  spirit ; 
And  so  he  made,  twixt  darinp^  and  defect, 
A  sort  of  tierce  demand  on  jour  respect, 
Which,  if  assisted     his  high  degree 
It  pave  him  in  some  eyes  a  dignity, 
And  struck  a  meaner  deference  in  the  small, 
Left  blm  at  last  imloveable  with  aU." 

l  iii  ^onsibility  to  all  that  is  roiiued 
in  human  fueling  and  character,  rather 
than  to  what  is  strong  and  passionate, 
which  shows  itsdf  so  curiously  in  thus 
assigningtheworstqualities  of  this  villsin 
to  those  more  delicate  regions  of  human 
nature  which  were  most  comprehensible 
to  himself  betrayed  itself  not  quite  so 
happily  in  the  original  eatastvoplie  ' of 
his  poem.  The  princeb  whose  worst 
wickedness  is  made  to  q»ring  from  an 
entile  want  of  generous  feeling  he- 
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fomes  generous,  courtconi?,  and  noLle 
in  his  revenge,  and  pronounces,  with 
great  feeling,  over  the  corj)6e  of  the 
brother  he  has  just  slain,  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  toaching  parody  of  thie  lamen- 
tation of  Sir  Bnrs  OTer  Sir  Lancelot. 
No  doubt  this  is  very  pretty ;  but  it  is 
fal?;e  to  his  own  view  of  the  (  Iriractor  : 
and,  even  if  it  "were  otliti  vviso,  the 
attempt  to  treat  murderous  frenzy  with 
grace  and  elegance  is  hopelesaly  feeble. 
The  catastrophe,  as  it  now  etanda,  is 
Dante's,  and  it  is  tnie;  and  even  the 
grace  and  elegance  are  not  altogether 
wanting,  when,    passing   l>eyond  the 
actual  murder,  wo  comu  to  the  pathetic 
eondosion  of  the  whole.   Hera,  these 
qualities  aie  in  their  place,  and  there- 
fore  they  aie  touching.    Nothing  of 
tiiis  nntiirc  is  finer  or  more  pathetic 
than  the  sad  procession  with  which  the 
poem  closes,  when  the  two  lovers,  home 
on  one  hier,  "towards  Bavenna  hold 
their  silent  road**  through  the  drsaiy 
autumn  wither  —  tlieir  company  a 
melantlioly  remnant  of  tlic  spriglitly 
and  glittoring  train  which  liad  followed 
them  in  that  other  procession,  so  dif- 
ferent in  its  splendour,  and  so  like  in 
ite  misery,  with  which  l^e  poem  begins. 
But  this  is  only  the  external  manifesta- 
tbn  of  the  true  tragic  irony  which 
redeems  the  Storif  of  Rimini  from  the 
charge  of  being  laeivly  a  pretty  poem. 
The  piteous  coutraat  between  the  re- 
joicings with  which  the  old  roan,  Fran- 
oesca's  father,  celebrates  the  triumph  of 
hia  poUcy,  and  the  terrible  calamity  that 
policy  has  brought  upon  himself  and 
\ih  child,  springs  from  a  tnic  feeling 
of  what  is  deepest  aud  saddest  in  the 
cotine  of  human  things^the  blindness 
and  pieeumption  of  men  and  the 
mockery  of  fate. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  on  the  Stonj 
of  Rimini  that  we  ro-t  Hunt's  claims 
to  the  bay.  A  judiciuus  admirer  is 
certain  to  talk  and  tliiuk  with  far  more 
affectionate  &miliarity  of  Abtm  Bm 
Adltm,  Cfodiva,  Jafaar,  and  the  like. 
ThfSf?  poems,  in  the  first  place,  are 
coiiiparatively  free  from  small  fciults 
^d  petty  mannerisms;  but  that  is  a 


trivial  advantage.  They  are  the  fruit 
of  a  rij>er  intellect,  a  wider  knowledge, 
and  a  deeper  humanity,  and  are  re- 
markalde  also  for  a  manly  simplicity 
which  is  tare  in  modem  poetry,  and 
not  Teiy  common  in  Leigh  Hunt. 
Ahou  Ben  Adh^m  is  fresh  for  ever  in 
the  memory  of  all  who  have  once  read 
it  (lodira  it  may  appear  rash  to 
quote  ;  fur  Godiva  has  been  treated  by 
Tennyson,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  place 
Hunt's  workmanship  by  the  side  of  his. 
In  the  present  case^  however,  we  think 
that  the  comparison  is  by  no  means 
disi\dvantageou3  to  the  inferior  jxiet. 
it  is  certain  that  Hunt  himik;lf  had 
some  such  impression.  In  writing 
to  the  ftknd  to  whom  his  own  poem 
is  dedicated,  he  says,  after  praising 
"Tlio  b.rd  of  Burleigh,"  that  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  not,  as  he  conceives,  been 
so  successful  with  the  subject  of  Go* 
diva.  *'  Thatf  I  conceive — with  won- 
"deifiil  error  fior  ao  true  a  poet — ^he 

mistook  the  spirit  of,  substituting 
"  indecil  tin*  gross  letter  instead,  and 

parading  the  naked  body.  And,  as 
"  one  mistake  brings  another,  he  violated 
"  even  the  most  obvious  probability  and 
«  matter-of-fiietk  making  poor  Qodiva  ab- 

solutely  come  naked  down  the  stain  of 
"  her  own  house,  and  sneak,  without  any 
"  necessity,  from  pillar  to  post  in  con'^o- 
"  quence,  when  it  is  clear  that  she  would 
*'  have  done  as  anybody  would  do  in  like 
"drenmstances^  or  as  she  herself  does 
"when  she  goes  to  bathe,  keep  herself 

wrapped  in  something  till  the  last 
"  moment.  Pardon  this  most  invohintary 
"  dilll  rence  with  a  fine  writer,  and  accept 
"my  Utile  inscription."  Wo  do  not 
agree  in.  this  criticisoL  It  seems  to 
Hunt  that  Tennyson  and  his  readers  are 
most  perversely  imitating  Peeping  Tom 
in  this  case,  and  misusing  the  faculty  of 
vi.sion.  We  do  not  think  so.  We  dare 
atlirm  that  no  picture  more  touching,  or 
appealing  more  purely  to  the  imagina- 
tion, has  been  painted  even  by  Mr. 
Tennyson.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not 
fear  to  print  the  following  beautiful 
l!Tip«,  even  with  Tennyson  fresh  in  our 
memory  ;— 
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GODIVA. 


tmctiBSD  90  jomr  huhtib. 

John  Hunter,  frioid  of  Leigh  Hnnt^t 

and  lover  of  all  duty, 
H w  liow  the  boldest  naked  deed  rises  clothed 
in  Muntliert  twKatj. 

"  Earl  Lefric  by  his  lnustj  oaiii  miist  solemnly 
atiide ; 

He  t  lion;:] it  to  put  a  hi^dan  bar,  and  finds 

it  tunieJ  aside ; 
His  lady,  t<  >  remove  the  toll  that  makes  tiie 

land  forl'irn, 
Will  jjurtly  nde  through  Coventry  naked  as 

she  was  bora. 
She  said,  'The  i>eople  wiU  be  kind;  thcf 

love  ft  ireiitle  deed: 
Tbey  piousiv  will  turn  fiom      nor  ■>M"vf> 

a  friend  in  need.' 

<*£arl  Lefric,  half  in  holj  dnad,  and  half  in 

loving  care, 
Hath  bade  the  people  all  keep  close  in  peni* 

tcnco  and  iiraver. 
The  windows  are  last  boarded  up,  nor  hath 

a  aoond  been  heard 
Bboe  yester  c  ve,  save  hoaaeiMld  dog,  or  latest 

summer  binl 
Only  Saint  Mary's  bell  begins  at  intervals 

to  ^o, 

Which  is  to  last  till  all  be  past,  to  let  obe< 

dience  know. 

"  The  nukis  is  said  ;  the  priest  hath  blessed 

the  lady's  pious  will : 
Then  down  tlic  stairs  she  oomea  nndveaaed^ 

but  iu  a  luautle  still. 
Her  ladies  are  about  her  dose,  like  mist 

about  a  star ; 
She  sjjeaks  some  little  cheerful  words,  but 

knows  not  what  they  are. 
The  door  is  passed ;  the  saddle  piemd ;  her 

body  feels  the  air : 
Then  down  they  let.  oom  out  ita  netb  her 

locka  of  piteoiu  hair. 

"Oh,  then  how  every  listener  feels  the  pal- 

frev's  foot  that  ht  ;itn  • 
The  rudest  are  awed  suddenly,  the  soft  and 

brave  in  tears ; 
The  poorest  that  were  noet  m  need  of  what 

the  lady  did, 

Deem  her  a  blessed  creatnie,  bom  to  narae 

Tfien  furbid. 

He  UiiiL  liad  said  they  would  have  died  for 

her  beloved  sake, 
Had  rated  low  the  thanks  of  woe.  Death 

frights  not  old  heart-ache. 

"  Sweet  saint !  no  shameless  brow  was  heia 
who  could  not  Ijear  to  see, 
For  thinking  of  her  happier  lot,  the  pine  of 

poverty. 

No  unaccustomed  deed  she  did,  in  scorn  of 

cust/.in's  .self, 

She  tliat  but  wished  the  dai|jr  btead  upon 

tlie  poor  man's  shelfl 


Kaked  she  went  to  clothe  the  naked.  Hev 

she  was  and  l>old. 
Only  because  she  held  the  lawa  wfaidi  Hmy 

preached  of  <dd. 

''They  say  she  hlnahed  to  he  beheld  e^en  ef 

her  ladies'  eyes  ; 
Then  took  her  way  with  downward  look  and 

brief  bewildered  sighs. 
A  downward  h  ok  ,  a  bwting  heart;  a  leue 

of  the  new.  vast, 
Wid&  open,  naked  worid,  and  yet  of  evny 

^i^n<x  she  passed, 
A  prayer,  a  tear,  a  constant  mind,  a  listcmug 

ear  that  i^owed, 
These  we  Tnay  dare  to  ftnqr  then  on  tint 

religious  road. 

"But  who  shall  blind  his  heart  witii  morel 
Who  dare,  with  lavish  guess, 
Beftue  the  jpice  she  hoped  of  us  in  her 

divine  distress  ? 
In  &ncy  still  she  holds  her  way,  finr  ever 
pacing  on, 

The  sight  luiaeen,  the  golliteai  Ev^  the 

shame  nnlireathed  npr»n  ; 
The  step  tliat  upon  l)uty's  ear  is  growing 

more  and  more. 
Though  yet,  alius !  it  has  to  pass  by  many 

a  scomer's  dwr." 

From  snmo  ttther  poPTTif,  quite  S8 
reniarkabh'  for  ncddlity  of  thoufrht.  and 
power,  and  [^race  r.f  <  xpreHbiou,  we  se- 
lect  one  inscribed  to  Mr.  Forster  ;— 


TH£  IN£VITABLE. 

"  The  royal  sa^re,  Lord  of  the  Ma^ic  Ring, 
Solomon,  once  ujion  a  mora  in  spring. 
By  Cedrtm,  in  his  garden's  roriest  wifk,^ 
Was  paiin;,'  with  a  pluisant  guest  in  talk, 
When  they  beheld,  appioaoungt  but  with 
fiuse 

Tet  nndiaoened,  aatianger  in  the  itoi 

"  llow  he  cajiie  there,  what  wanted,  who 
could  be, 

TT-nv  dare,  tmtishered,  beard  such  privncy. 
W  hether  't  was  some  great  spirit  of  the 

And  if  so,  why  he  so  should  daunt  the  Kinij 
fFor  the  Ring's  master,  alter  one  .sliar)>  piz^'? 
Stood  waiting,  more  in  trouble  tha'>  aiu;i7<: ) 
All  this  the  oomtier  would  have  asked ;  but 


PaUed  bia  nttenmce  aa  the  nan  diewaeir. 

"  The  stranger  seemed  (to  judge  him  by  liix 
dress) 

One  of  mean  sort,  a  dweller  with  distress ; 
Or  some  poor  pilgrim ;  but  the  stepb  be  ti>ok 
Bdied  it  with  iSrange  greatness :  aiid  ,hia 

look 
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<<He  wore  %  cam\,  finmi  under  wbich  thaie 

shone 

i'uU  on  the  guest,  and  on  the  guest  alone, 
A  ftoe,  not  of  this  cmHi.  half  veiled  in  gloom 
And  mdiunce,  M  frith  eyes  like  hunpa  of 

doCNDQ, 

Which,  ever  m  they  came,  before  them  sent 

Rebuke,  and  stairiicrini,',  iiml  ustunishment, 
With  sense  of  change,  and  worse  of  change 
to  he, 

Sere  sii^'hiMc:  and  exln  ino  mixiety. 
And  feeblene»y  and  faintuess,  and  moiBt 
brow, 

The  uast  a  scoff,  tbc  future  cryinc  '  TTow  V 
All  that  makes  wet  the  pores,  and  lifts  the 
hair. 

All  that  makes  dying  vehemence  despair, 
KnoiKing  it  must  be  dragged  it  knows  not 
where. 

"Th*  excess  of  fear  and  anguish,  whidi  had 
tied 

The  ocurtiei'a  tongue,  now  loosed  it,  and 

he  cried, 

*0 royal  master !  sage  1  Lord  of  the  Ring! 
I  cannot  hear  the  horror  of  this  thinpr  \ 
Help  with  thy  mighty  art  Wish  me,  1  pray. 
On  the  lemotent  motmtsin  of  Gsthi^.' 

''Solomon  wished,  and  the  man  Tsnished. 

Straight 

Up  comes  the  Terror,  with  his  orbs  of  late. 

'  Solomon  /  with  a  lofty  voice  Mid  he, 

'  How  came  that  man  hers— wasting  tune 

1  was  to  fetch  him,  ere  the  dose  of  d«y, 
Vtem  the  remotest  monntain  of  Cathay. 

"  Sohnnon  said,  bowing  lum  to  the  ground, 
'Angel  of  1/esth,  then  will  the  man  be 

found.' " 

The  other  poems  we  have  uUiided  to 
as  peculiar  are,  of  all  he  has  written, 
the  most  unaUoyed  with  imperfectioxL 
Hunt  appears  to  have  united  two  gifts 


or  two  other  exquisite  lirutiy  he  has  con- 
tented himself,  like  other  ptiets,  ^nth 
describing  tlie  efTect  of  Tnnsi<'.  Ho  has 
not  thought  of  reproducing  it  in  words, 
and  making  the  music  itself  present  to 
the  ear  of  hifl  nadeis  as,  in  bis  picture 
of  Palilah,  she  is  presented  to  their 
eyes.  This  is  the  almost  impossible 
task  wliieli  Crashaw  in  the  poem  we 
have  named,  and  Leigh  Hunt  in  the 
F(tncy  Concert,  have  attempted ;  and  iu 
which  both  of  them  bATO  adminbly 
saooeeded. 

A  young  author's  firat  work,  it  has 
been  said,  indicates  his  previous  studies 
and  pursuits.  Putting  the  uncongenial 
politics  of  the  day  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  favourite  subject  of  Hunt^s 
meditation  bad  been  Hteratuie,  and 
espeeiallj  poetry ;  and  therefore,  when 
he  came  to  write  a  poem  for  binisolf,  ho 
ehose  both  persons  and  them«^  from  the 
■world  with  which  he  was  most  faiuiliar— • 
not  fiom.  England  and  the  nineteemtk 
century,  but  from  the  land  of  romance 
and  of  tbe  poets.  These  are  legiona 
into  wbidi,  if  we  except  some  unhappy 
persons  who  nro  i-jniorant  of  their  own 
misery,  most  men  are  permitted  to 
make  some  short  and  flying  incursions. 
Here  was  one  wbo  lived  there  con- 
stantly and  familiarly ;  more  constantly 
and  more  familiarly  than  many  a  loftier 
bard  who  had  j)enetrat4'd  more  deeply 
than  he  into  tlmt  world  of  marvel.  For 
what  is  most  htnkmg  in  the  life  and  the 
works  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  tbis^tbat  thd 


a^pviuv  w  iwT^  iuuv»»  -"w  o--^  works  Ot  iAilgU  tlUni  IB  HUB— Mr 

which  are  rarely,  we  suspect,  possessed  fggiij,gg  wbicb  move  him  to  express 

m  common  ;  for  he  had  what  is  called  a  jiimgetf  jn  poetrv  are  just  those  which 
fine  ear  for  music,  as  well  a.s  a  tine  car         csnies  with  him  always  through  the 


for  the  harmonies  of  word.s  and  verses. 
The  result  is  that  his  poems  of 
which  music  Is  tiie  subject  are  not^ 
IMiihaps,  unrivalled — for  the  wonderful 
"  Music's  Duel,"  of  Crashaw,  is  worthy 
to  be  named  with  them — but,  at  all 
events,  unsurpassed  in  the  force  and 
i«aUty  with  which  they  express  tlie 
^ety,  power,  and  beauty  of  musical 
wirnd.  We  bave  not  forgotten  Milton 
and  his  fi^-off  cmfew — 

"  Over  some  wide-watered  shores 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar 

^  ^tb  the  exception  of  these  and  one 


carfs  and  enjoyments  of  daily  lite.  Ko 
one  can  reatl  much  of  his  prose,  no  one 
can  read  his  Autobiography,  without 
becoming  certain  that  be  diiGfeia  from 
other  men,  even  from  great  poets,  when 
we  contemplate  their  lives,  and  not 
their  work  j  prindpaUy  in  that — 

"  their  better  mind 
Is  like  a  Sunday's  garment  then  putoo  , 
When  they  have  nought  to  do :  w»  at  their 

work  „ 
They  wear  a  woree  for  thrift 

With  him  it  is  othcrwiRP  Other 
poets  may  soar  higher ;  hut  his  highest 
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And  pmeit  feelings  are  not  confined  to 
the  upper  air.  Tliey  Jo  not  desert  him 
upon  earth.  Shut  up  in  prison,  or 
loitering  in  I^all  Mall,  or  in  a  garden  of 
flowers,  or  contemplating  a  nohle  action, 
he  ia  al\rays  the  Bsme ;  his  fancy  and 
liis  8}nnpath7  equally  lively.  Hie  beat 
illustration,  therefore,  and  by  far  the 
be^t  ffiti'i^m  of  liis  ivr^otr)-  is  to  be 
foujui  m  lii-  I  !  )3e.  Tiit-re  we  acquire 
a  friendly  iamiiiarity,  which  disclosea 
to  las  a  thoqaand  beontieB  which  even 
an  attentive  reader  of  the  poetiy 
merely  ia  too  certain  to  miss :  nay,  we 
acquire  a  dangerous  familiarity,  which 
makes  the  very  mannerismf?  which 
criticism  condemns  neither  unmeaning 
uor  altogether  unlovely. 

There  ia  atill  another  reaaon,  and  a 
hotter  one,  for  reading  HvnVa  pioee 


along  with  his  poetry.  The  great  lesson 

to  be  learned  from  him,  is  that  wLieh  is 
indicated  in  the  (quotations  we  have 
made  from  Mr.  Carlyla  A  ietiiie<i,  if 
not  a  very  vigorous  ini^ination,  an 
ezqnidte  eenaibility  and  aoaoeptibflity, 
a  certain  southern  wazmtii  and  cobm^ 
a  brilliant,  beautiful  harmonious  nature, 
strangely  unitixl  with  the  manly  energy, 
the  **  j)aKsionate  diHgence  "  "which,  in  his 
caae,  ennobled  the  life  which  prebeiits 
moat  temptation  to  Affammtttft  vilenA^ 
the  trying  and  difficult  career  of  Utot- 
ture  ;  this  is  the  character  we  see  mani- 
fested in  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt 
Some  of  these  qualities  are  charmingly 
displayed  in  his  poetiy.  The  liighest 
and  nobleat  can  be  seen  nowhere  but 
in  the  Autobiography. 

KB. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOB  TRATELLEBS  AND  TOUBISXa 
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It  is  tln^  ri  ilural  wish  of  most  persons 
who  vibil  a  new  lix^alily  to  bring  back 
pictorial  repreaentationa  of  the  aoeneryj 
and  thia  want  is  usually  met  in  one  uf 
two  ways — either  by  published  views 
or  by  sketching.  In  well-frequented 
places,  published  views  are  generally  to 
be  had,  and  command  a  large  aale ;  and 
tiie  ac<»iiacy  of  theee  puUieatloiia  haa  of 
late  been  mnch  increaaed,  and  their  cir- 
culation much  promoted,  by  the  more 
general  intnnluction  of  landscape  pho- 
tography, and  the  great  inciease  of  ita 
professional  practitioners. 

But  the  fiudlity  of  obtaining  views  in 
thisvay  is  not  without  ita  drawbacka.  In 
the  case  of  engravings,  both  the  accuracy 
and  the  artistic  merit  may  bo  anything 
but  satisfactory  ;  ordinary  photographs, 
though  they  must  be  tolerably  true, 
may  nut  represent  the  particular  objects, 
or  ahow  them  in  tiie  particular  way 
the  purchaser  may  desire ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  localities  visited  by  both 
travellers  and  touiifitai  particularly  the 


fornicr,  where  neither  engravings  nor 
photographs  are  to  found,  and  ut  which, 
it  ia,  for  that  very  reason,  most  peea- 
liarly  deairable  to  get  accurate  vie«a. 
To  meet  these  difficulties,  the  only  re- 
source has  usually  been  hand  sketch- 
ing. 2s  ow,  the  ]K_)wer  to  sketch  will 
is  undeniably  one  of  the  greatest  ^- 
▼aatagea  thai  a  traveller  can  poaseiii 
but^  unfortunately,  though  diawing  it 
noar  one  of  our  atock  school  accomplish- 
ments, only  a  small  minority  of  those 
who  tra\  el  are  able  to  transfer  elticiently 
to  ])aper  what  they  see  ;  and  even  m 
favourable  cases,  though  clever  aad 
artiatic  picturea  may  be  produced,  the 
faithfulneaa  of  the  repreaentations  most 
always  be  more  or  less  uncertain. 

Doubtless,  the  idea  must  often  liave 
O'  ourred  to  alnH>st  every  traveller,  what 
an.  advantage  it  would  be  if  he  OOuM 
himself  take  photographs,  where  he 
likes,  of  what  he  likes,  when  he  hkes, 
and  how  he  likea.  But  such  an  i^'^^ 
must  soon  have  been  dismissed,  ^J^''" 
the  supposed  incompatibiiity  of  ^ 
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with  Ofrdinaiy  travelling  arrangements. 
Hie  umial  aotion  of  photographic  opem- 
tions  oomprohenda  a  fearful  amy  of 

dirk  rooms,  huge  iiistruinents,  chemical 
ptraphernaliii,  water,  and  mess,  which 
nc  sane  j>ersoiL,  out  of  the  professional 
photographic  guild,  would  think  of  hur- 
dming  luiiiMlf  with  on  an  ordinary 
jouiney,  and  which  only  a  practised 
adept  could  use  if  he  had  them ;  and 
80  the  idea  of  a  traveller's  taking  vi^ws 
for  himself  on  his  tour  ]►«  ,:*'ueraily 
diisuiiiided.  at  once  as  au  impiucticable 
flhitaieia. 

Kowy  it  is  the  ohject  of  this  crtiole  to 
thovr  that  each  a  view  of  the  matter  is 

&  delusion,  and  that  any  traveller  or 
tourist,  gentleman  or  lady,  may,  by  about 
a  quarter  of  an  huur'h  learuing,  and  with 
an  amount  of  apparatus  that  would  go 
into  the  gentleman'e  coat  pockety  or  the 
lady's  reticule,  put  himself  or  henelf  into 
the  desirable  position  we  have  named. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a  trea- 
tise on  photography ;  but  we  must  state 
generally  what  the  operations  are,  in 
Older  to  make  oar  ezplanatione  intelli- 
gible. 

The  process,  then,  of*  tiding  a  phf> 
tographic  picture  consista  essentially  of 
three  main  divisions,  namely — 1.  I're- 
pttriugthe  plate;  2.  Taking  the  picture; 
and  3.  Developing  the  image ;  and  the 
meet  common  and  heet  known  arrange- 
nii  nt  of  these  ie  ae  follows  :~A  glass 
piat<'  of  the  proper  size  is  coated  with 
collodion,  and  made  sensitive  to  li;^'ht  by 
dipping  in  a  bath  of  a  certain  solution. 
It  is  then,  w/Ule  it  remairu  mouf,  placed 
in  the  camera  ohsonra,  and  exposed  to 
the  image  fonned  by  the  lens ;  after 
"whieh,  but  still  hHore  the  plfite  hue  fiad 
timf  to  dry,  it  is  tjiken  out,  and  treated 
with  certain  cliemicalti  which  have  the 
property  of  developing  the  image  so  oJj- 
tained.  The  phtte  is  then  what  is  called 
a  "negative  ;**  from  which,  alter  it  has 
been  secured  by  varnish,  any  number  of 
unprt-^Hiona,  or  "printa,"  may  be  taken 
at  any  Umo. 

Now,  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  words  we 
have  printed  in  italics,  that^  according  to 
this  method  of  operation,  the  whole  of 
tbe  three  parts  of  the  process  most  be 


performed  within  a  very  short  space  of 
time ;  and,  since  the  first  and  third  xe* 

quire  to  be  done  in  a  place  to  which 
daylight  cannot  enter,  a  dark  room,  sup- 
plied with  ft  somewhat  extensive  assort- 
ment of  chemical  apparatus,  must  bo 
provided  close  to  the  place  where  the 
pietnre  is  taken.  Hiis  method,  firom  the 
necessity  of  the  plate  remaining  moiat^ 
is  called  the  toet  pro<^.  It  always 
employed  for  portmits,  and  lias  tlio  ad- 
vanta;^e  not  only  of  great  beauty  of  hnish, 
but  of  extreme  sensitiveness,  requiring 
only  a  £iw  seconds'  exposure  in  the 
cammeL 

The  wet  process  was  the  first,  and,  we 

belic"\T',  for  some  time,  the  only  collo- 
dion pixx^ess  in  use.  But,  in  .a  happy 
moment,  it  occurred  to  somebody  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  really  indis- 
pensable that  the  plates  should  be  kept 
moiti  dnring  the  whole  operation ;  and 
it  was  found  that,  by  certain  modifica- 
tions of  the  process  of  ])reparing  them, 
they  might  be  allowed  to  rfry,  and 
that  some  time  might  elapse  between 
the  preparation  and  the  exposure^  as 
well  as  between  this  and  the  develop- 
ment. The  immense  advantage  this 
promised  to  landscape  photography  led 
to  extensive  investigation;  and  several 
processes  have  now  been  perfected 
which  will  aecnre  this  result  Plates 
may  be  prepared  at  any  convenient  time 
and  place^  and  may  be  canied  about  for 
.month*',  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  and,  aft^r  the  ]»icture  is  taken, 
they  may  also  be  kept  some  time  boforo 
development  The  only  price  we  pay 
for  this  advantsge  is  the  beoessity  tor 
a  little  longer  exposure  in  the  camera ; 
which,  for  landscapea,  is  of  no  moment 
at  all. 

The  bearing  of  this  discovery  on  our 
more  immediate  subject  will  be  at  once 
apparent^  as  it  gets  rid  of  the  necessity 

providing,  on  the  journey,  for  the  pre- 
paration and  development,  with  all  their 
cumbersome  and  troublesome  a{»[>nr;itus, 
and  limits  what  is  necessiiry  to  the  simple 
exposure,  or  taking  of  the  picture.  And 
another  advantage  of  still  more  import- 
ance follows  from  this — ^namely,  that  the 
plates  may  be  prepazed  end  developed^ 
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not  only  in  aaollier  plaee,  but  bj  toMither 
p«raoiL   The  knowledge^  cm,  and  skill 

required  for  photo^^phy,  as  well  as  the 
stains  and  all  other  disagrceahles  attend- 
ing it,  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  and  development ;  the  eX' 
porare  to  take  the  yiew  jb  an  opention 
of  the  simplest  kind,  which  anybotly 
may  learn  in  a  few  minutes,  and  which 
.  is  attmided  with  no  troubla  or  incon- 
venience wluitCVfT. 

Liniiting,  therefore,  tli©  traveller's 
opeiation  to  the  taking  of  the  pictoie, 
let  OS  consider  what  this  iayolves. 
The  first  question  which  afieds  mate- 
rially the  portability  of  llie  nocessary 
apparatus!,  is  the  size  of  picture  to  be 
taken.  AV'e  are  accustomed  to  see  very 
laige  and  beantiful  photographs  of 
aoeneiy  and  atdiitectiue ;  but  these 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  trayeller, 
as  the  dimoTisions  of  th<?  plat<^  inrrraso 
.so  materially  i  vcry  portion  of  tlie  appa- 
ratus. Ditferences  of  opinion  and  of 
taste  may  exist  as  to  the  degree  of 
ineonyenience  it  is  worth  while  patting 
up  witii ;  but  the  writer  of  this  paper, 
after  considerable  r  x  pen  once,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  smallest  size 
in  ordinary  use — namely,  the  stereoscopic 
plate— is  by  far  the  most  eligible  one  for 
trayelhng.  The  object  is  not  to  nii^e 
laige  and  yaluable  artistic  pictures—that 
we  must  always  leave  to  the  professional 
man — l»ut  it  is  simply  to  prt^sorve 
fiiitliful  r*'pr('soiitati(iii.s  ;  and  this  may. 
be  done  as  well  on  the  suiall  as  on  the 
large  scale^  and  with  infinitely  less 
trouble^  For,  though  the  die  is  small, 
the  delicacy  of  detail  pnxninble  with 
well -prepared  plates,  even  in  a  large  ex- 
tent of  view,  is  something  marvellous,  as 
may  bo  easily  feeeii  iu  boiue  of  the 
magnificent  stereoscopic  views  that  are  to 
be  had  in  the  shops ;  besides  which,  the 
stereoscopic  effect  gives  an  air  of  reality 
to  the  view  wliich  greatly  enhances  the 
yalne  of  the  representation. 

The  camera  for  taking  8tereos(  i<])ic 
views  has  now  been  reduced,  by  iu- 
genions  contriyances,  to  a  very  portable 
siae.  The  one  used  by  the  writer  is 
nine  inches  long,  five  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  thre<'  in'  hes  high — about 
the  diuicusioiis  ot  a  g^KKl-sized  octavo 


book.  It  weighs  a  little  oyer  two 
pounds^  and  hangs  by  a  strap  round  the 
neck  in  walking  with  no  inconvenience. 
The  stand  ft^lds  up  into  a  straight  stick, 
wliich  is  carried  easily  in  the  hand.  A 
stock  of  eight  plates,  in  slides  ready  for 
use  (suflficient  gonetaUy  for  a  day's  open* 
tions),  go  into  two  folding  pocket  cases. 
Tlie  tourist  can  thus  walk  about  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  incumbrance, 
and  ifi  prejwired,  at  any  moment,  to  t  ike 
a  perfect  stereoscopic  view  of  anyilua^  he 
sees— an  operation  which  will  occupy  him 
from  five  to  fifteen  minntes,  aoconiing  to 
the  h^t,  and  the  time  he  may  take  to 
choose  his  position. 

Cfnisirlnrd  as  adding  to  the  Ijaggago 
of  the  tiiiveller,  these  things  are  hardly 
worth  mentioning — as,  with  the  ezoe|^ 
tion  of  the  stand  (which  travels  well  in 
company  with  an  umbrella),  they  will  all 
lie  snu^'Iy  in  a  8]>are  comer  of  a  port- 
manteau. Of  course,  however,  n  stoc  k  of 
plates  must  be  added.  A  dozen  of  these, 
with  appropriate  packing,  will  occupy 
about  eight  inches  long,  four  inches 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  higii; 
and  from  this  the  space  occupied  by  any 
number  it  is  jtroposed  to  take  on  tbo 
journey  may  i>e  easily  estimated.  Sui>- 
pose  there  are  hve  dozen — a  pretty  fair 
allowance — these^  with  camera  and  all 
complete,  will  go  into  a  very  poitaUe 
hand-box,  or  into  one  of  the  small 
black  leather  hags  now  so  common. 

If  the  operator  cliooses  to  go  to  n 
little  extra  trouble,  it  is  highly  satis- 
ffictory  to  be  able  to  develop  the  plates 
onthe  joumey^which  may  oonyeniently 
be  done  in  the  evenings,  at  a  hotel  or 
lodging ;  and  th(>  apparatus  for  wlii*  li 
adds  very  slightly  to  the  bulk  of  the 
preparations.  A  small  cast-  of  bottles, 
5  inches  si^uaie  and  2i  inches  thick, 
together  with  one  or  two  small  Ioom 
articles,  are  all  the  author  takes  with 
him.  The  development  of  a  pl>^  ' 
takes  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  ib  a  i'r'> 
( (-38  easily  learnt ;  and  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  see,  the  sume  even^ 
ing,  what  one  has  been  doing  in  tbs 
day,  is  quite  inducement  enough  to 
do  it.  But  still,  wo  repeat,  this  is  not 
neces*firy^  as  the  development  may  be  1<'^^ 
to  another  ]>ersou  and  to  anotlier  time. 
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We  fhisk  we  hare  aliowu  liov  ereiy 
tBureDer  or  toumt  may  be  his  own  pho- 
tographer, with  much  less  honhle  and 

difficulty  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
and  we  must  add  that  thi.s  is  wo  untried 
plan.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  travelling;  and, 
feryeaie  pa8t»  when  he  has  gone  on  a 
Journey,  the  little  camera  baa  been  put 
into  the  portmanteau,  as  unassumingly 
and  as  regularly  as  t)i»'  drpssing-case.  It 
has  tnivt.-llod  in  all  s«,»j  Is  of  countries,  and 
has  cast  its  eye  ou  scenes  wliich  camera 
never  looked  at  before;  it  baa  been 
a  never-failing  soiuoe  of  interesting 
occupation  and  amusement,  and  has  re- 
corded its  travels  in  hundreds  of  interestr- 
ing  views,  some  of  much  excellence,  and 
very  few  otherwise  than  successful 

Bnt  it  may  be  asked,  Since  the^advan* 
tsge  and  naefolnees  of  this  {dan  are 
so  undeniable^  how  ia  it  that  we  do  not 
see  it  in  more  frequent  use  ?  Simply 
for  the  reason  tliat  the  dealers  in  pho- 
tographic apparatus  have  never  yet  had 
the  enterprise  to  establish  a  manufacture 
and  sale  of  dry  prepared  plates,  in  eneh 
a  way  as  to  insure  their  popularity. 

The  manufacture  and-  sale  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus  and  chemicals  is 
now  becoming  a  very  large  hraneh  of 
commerce ;  but  many  of  the  large  num- 
bers of  tradesmen  who  proeecnte  it 
appear  to  have  a  much  more  earnest 
view  towards  the  profits  of  the  business 
than  tf)  the  advancement  of  the  art — for, 
since  tlio  death  of  poor  Mr.  Archer  (to 
whom  wo  owe  almost  entirely  the  pre- 
sent state  of  photography,  and  who  lost 
a  fertone  in  its  improvement),  nearly 
sveiy  advance  made  has  been  by  private 
individuals.  "We  must  not  be  niis- 
Tiiider^tood.  There  are  many  people 
who  profess  to  sell  dry  plates,  and  these 
may  often  be  found  to  possess  many 
of  the  requisites  tbey  should  have ; 
but  fi;w  can  be  depended  on,  and  ncme 
combine  all  the  qualities  which  are 
necessar}''  to  give  the  system  the  full 
beneiit  of  its  inestimable  value.  Some 
will  not  keep  long  enough  before  ex- 
posme;  some  will  not  keep  at  all 
sfter  exposure ;  some  fiul  in  sensitive- 
BMs;  some  spoil  soon  after  they  are 


nlUrs  and  Tourista,  2dX 

opened ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  conatant 

liability  to  stams,  iiregnlaritiefl^  blisters, 
and  all  sorts  of  troublesome  and  annoy- 
ing defects,  which  not  only  spoil  tho 
operators  work,  but — what  is  of  more 
importance — destroy  all  reliance  on  his 
operations,  and  so  discourage  him  from 
undertaking  them.  VTe  are  not  sure 
whether  some  dealers  may  not  be  obtuse 
enough  even  to  encourage  defects,  from 
the  short-sighted  notion  of  increasing 
tlie  sale  ;  but  this  we  can  say — that  wo 
know  no  maker  who  will  guarantee  the 
sincerity  of  bia  wish  to  make  good 
])lates,  by  oonsentii(g  to  allow  for  &em 
if  they  turn  out  bad  ones.  If  this  stato 
of  things  arose  from  imperfection  in  the 
art,  we  should  not  gnimbli',  but  could 
only  urge  improvement ;  but  this  is  not 
aa  It  18  well  known  tbal  diy  platea  cai» 
be  made,  satisfying  all  the  conditions  we 
have  named,  and  wbidi,  with  care  and 
system  in  the  manufacture,  might  bo 
rendered  thoroughly  trustworthy.  It  is 
only  tho  indolence  or  obstinacy  of  the 
trade  that  prevents  their  becoming 
zeguiar  articles  of  commerce. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dis- 
courage the  traveller  who  may  wish  to 
adopt  this  adniirahlo  aid  to  his  wan- 
derings ;  for  the  object  to  be  gained  is 
so  important  thai  it  is  worth  striving 
a  little  f9r.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
matter,  be  must  either  learn  to  prepare 
bis  own  plates— Which,  after  all,  is  no 
great  exertion^ — or,  if  he  buys  them,  ho 
must  at  least  learn  to  devflnp  them,  and 
must,  at  the  same  time,  lay  in  with  them 
a  certain  stock  of  patience  and  tentper  to 
meet  disappointment ;  and  we  can  assure 
him  that,  even  at  this  price,  he  will  find 
himself  amply  repaid.  But  we  again 
urg(»  that  the  cme  ought  not  to  stand 
thus.  Tlie  ai)plication  of  the  dry  pro- 
cesses to  portable  photography  offers  a 
boon  slmost  inestimable  to,  but  yet  quite 
unappreciated  by,  the  traveller  and  the 
tourist ;  and  it  only  needs  the  zealous 
and  earnest  co-operation  of  the  dealer, 
by  so  conducting  tlie  manufacture  as  to 
render  it  perfect  and  trustworthy,  to 
raise  this  application  into  a  branch  of 
commerce  of  an  extent^  importance,  and 
profit,  little  inferior  to  any  in  tiie  trade* 
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EVZKXKO  Oa  IHX  PiXE  AT  BUBUSOIOK. 

A  UTTLE  gladsome  world  was  gaihend  theie 
To  watch  the  son  down,  1»ma(he  ibo  geneiom  air, 
And  spend  a  careleaa  hour.    Amon^  them  one 
Sullen  at  lu  art  fur  something  evil  done  : 

He  felt  no  love,  no  joy.    The  scene  so  fair 
Taunted  his  very  soul ;  it  said,  "  Despair  I  " 
He  sat  or  walked,  qnite  eick  of  life,  alonei 
Just  then  he  saw  a  6tir — ^What  might  it  he  f 

He  looked.    A  pilot-boat  came  bounding  by 
From  the  stono-lorki-d  pool  forth  to  the  broad  gmy 
He  saw  the  stoadv  hand,  tlie  forward  evo 
0'  the  brave  stccrbuian.    Ti)^  was  he  glad  again 
To  live,  a  man  amongst  his  brother-men  ! 


THE  HLSTOEY  OF  A  HOSPITAL. 


BT  THB  AOTHOB  OF  "JOHS  wat.ttaTj  OENTUSlfAM." 


**  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  all  these  little  ones,  je  have  done  it 
unto  M&*» 

Thou (.11  this  paper  is  headed  with  a 
text^  it  is  by  no  means  meant  as  a  ser- 
mon, least  of  all  a  chaiilTf  semon; 
heing  simply  a  record  and  state- 
ment of  fact«,  which,  in  their  sharp 
unvarnished  outhne,  preach  their  own 
homily.  It  is  intended  to  give,  without 
any  embellishment  of  fancy  or  glamour 
of  sentimental  emotion,  the  history  of  a 
hospital,  of  sufficiently  recent  date  to 
make  that  chronicle  poasihle^  crediUe, 
and  capable  of  proof^  by  any  who  will 
take  tlie  trouble  of  investigation. 

Previously,  however,  let  a  word  be 
said  about  hospiUiU  in  generah  ^lany 
persona  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
them  solely  as  charities^  which  is  a  great 
mi  stake.  Charitable  purposes  they  un- 
doubtiidly  fulfil  to  th''  individual,  hut 
they  are  of  equal  importance  to  the 
community  at  large.    Would  that  every 


poor  rich  sufferer,  lying  in  as  much  ease 
as  can  he  given  him  on  his  restless  bed, 

knew  how  mnch  he  owes  of  relief— pos- 
sibly even  life— to  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence learned  at  those  forlorn  hospital 
beds,  where  all  the  mysterious  lawi  <tf 
disease  are  careftiUy  studied,  worked 
out  into  theories^  and  tested  by  iuowBiit 
observation  of  cause  and  result,  on  a 
scale  much  wider,  more  complete  and 
satisfactory,  tlian  any  ])rivate  practice 
could  ever  supply  1  Would  that  sH 
of  U8^  who  at  some  time  or  ottis^ 
either  for  ouraelves  or  those  dearer 
than  ourselves,  have  known  what  it 
was  to  live  upon  every  look  of  "the 
doctor" — to  recognise  him  as  the 
one  human  being  who  i&  ail-impoitast 
to  us,  on  iriiose  taienl^  decirion,  caiitioOf 
tendeniesa^  hangpi  ereiything  most  pre- 
•  dous  to  us  in  this  world — ^would  t  hat  all 
could  nnderstand  how  much  of  that 
which  makes  him  what  he  i^  l''^ 
been  gained  within  those  long  dwary 
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umges  of  many-windowed  walls,  dedi- 

catt'il  to  physical  suffering,  and  conse- 
cmted  by  its  hopoM  and  meiciful  alle- 
viation I 

But  the  hospital  now  to  be  written 
of  has  lemarkaUy  few  of  tiie  pemfbl 

characteristke  of  its  clas»,  as  be 
shortly  shown.  But,  first,  we  have  to 
do  with  it-s  hlstoiy,  beginning  £com  the 
very  beginning. 

On  lie  30tk  of  January,  1850,  nine 
gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were  of  the 
niL'dical  profeesion,  met  to  consider 
whether  it  was  not  possible  to  estahlish 
in  London  a  Hospital  f<^r  SiV-k  Chiklrcn. 
They  believed  that,  t>eside3  the  great 
henetit  of  such  an  institution  to  a  class 
whidi  oonld  with  difficulty  find  admie- 
Bon  to  oidinaiy  hospitidii^  it  would 
eapply  a  desidemtnm  l<»ig  wanted  in. 
London,  though  well  provided  for  in 
foreign  cities — namely,  an  opportunity 
for  studying  iul'antUe  diseases.  These 
— every  mother  and  nnne  knows,  or 
onght  to  know — are  00  sudden,  so  flno- 
toatiii^  and  mysterious  in  their  nature, 
so  difficult  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
and  often  so  fearfully  rapid  in  their 
fatality,  that  they  furnish  a  distinct 
bnuich  of  medical  science,  the  import- 
•nee  of  which  can  haidly  be  aufficientlj 
recognised  For  people  foiget  that  on 
the  health  of  the  growing-up  generation 
hangs  that  of  generations  more  ;  also 
tliat  it  is  not  merely  the  alternative 
between  life  and  death,  but  between 
wlu^esomie^  luipp^  ,  ciijoyable  life,  and 
the  hEmnmerable  foims  of  death  in  life, 
which  an  unhealthy  or  ne^^ted  child' 
hood  entails  upon  the  innocent  BufiereiB 
to  the  end  of  their  days. 

Tliese  nine  gentlemen,  deeply  con- 
scions  of  this  fact,  and  anxiously  deoioiu 
to  lemedy  it,  prepared  an  appeal,  which, 
appendixed  by  letters  from  vanoos 
eminent  physicians,  should,  it  was 
agreed,  be  disseminated  widely  as 
possible.  Afterwards,  10  satisfy  inquiries 
and  answer  objections,  a  second  meeting 
wee  held,  and  a  second  appeal  prepared. 
This,  signed  by  several  well-known 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  was 
forwarded  to  all  their  brethren  in  town, 
or  countzy. 


For  a  whole  year  they  laboured 
silently  ;  laying  carefully  the  founda- 
tion work  f»f  tlifir  plan  by  observation 
and  inc^uiry  in  all  directions,  at  home 
and  abroad— one  of  their  number  spend- 
ing some  time  in  investigating  similar 
hospitals  in  foreign  cities.  At  length 
the  result  nf  rdl  this  came  to  light  in  a 
public  meeting,  >vhich  was  held  on 
March  19,  1851,  Lord  Shaftesbury— 
then  Lofd  Ashley— being  chairman. 

Within  a  fminigfat  afterwaids  the 
committee  found  and  took  a  large  old- 
fashioned  house  in  Credit  Ormon<l  Street 
— onco  the  residence  of  the  notable  Dr. 
!Meade.  But  ''festina  lente"  was  titill 
their  wise  maxim ;  and  it  was  eleven 
months  moie  before  the  Hoepital  for 
Sick  Children  was  definitely  opened,  to 
admit— one  little  girl  1 

**  She  was  the  first  that  ever  bunt 
Upon  that  unknown  sea,'*— 

aflioas  which  so  many  htai  little  vessels 

were  afterwards  to  be  safely  piloi,  I. 
Poor  little  girl !  Iler  name  and  whiit 
became  of  her,  history  chronicleth  not. 
Imagination  might  paint  the  forlorn  wee 
face  in  its  neat  bed,  sole  occupant  of 
the  niaguifioent  room  which  heautleft 
swam  through,  and  gallants  danced 
through,  in  the  old  days  when  Blooms- 
bury  was  the  fashionable  part  of  London. 
But,  as  we  said,  we  do  not  mean  to 
deal  either  with  the  poetical  or  the 
picturesqae. 

After  this,  many  inflnential  people 
took  up  the  children's  cause.  Charhs 
Dickens — brilliant  as  large-hearted — 
advocated  it  by  tongue  and  pen;  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Carlisle 
said  many  a  good  word  for  it  Little 
money  was  gained  thereby,  but  much 
sympathy  and  kind  encouragement; 
also  tlie  best  impetus  that  can  bo  given 
to  a  really  good  cause,  aware  of  its  owti 
value, — publicity.  By-and-by  the  first 
annual  report  appeared,  announcing  as 
patroness  of  the  Children's  Hospital  the 
highest  mother  in  the  realm,  and  then 
definitely  stating  its  objects,  ^ese 
were:  "1.  Tlie  medical  and  surgical 
"  treatment  of  poor  children.     2.  The 
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"  attainment  .md  (llfrnssion  of  knowledge 
"  regarding  the  di^^eases  of  children.  3. 
**  The  training  of  nurses  for  children." 

It  is  a  notable  report^  inaBXuuch  as  it 
80  franUy  states  the  imperfections  and 
difficulties  of  the  scheme. 

"At  first  it  seemed  ris  if  a  riiildren's 
"  Hospital  were  not  nctMlcd  ;  for  so  few 

were  the  applicanUi,  that  during  the 
Mfint  month  only  twenty-fonr  were 
«  biooght  SB  oai>pationt8,  and  only  eight 
"  received  as  in-patients.  The  hospital 
"  had  its  cli.ii.u  t<r  to  make  nmonj?  the 
"  poor.  Ticfore  long,  greater  numbers 
**  of  children  were  brought  as  out- 
'*  patient^  bnt  their  mothers  often  le- 
"  fused  to  let  them  be  taken  into  the 

hospital ;  and  only  1^  degrees  learned 
"  to  place  full  coiifidcnrp  in  its  manage- 
*'  mont,  and  to  believe  that  those  who 
"  asked  for  their  sulfering  little  ones 
'*ireie  indeed  to  be  trusted  with  so 

preeions  a  depoeif 

This  answers  an  objection  tliat  has 
been  uiged  against  clnldren's  hospitals, 
infant  schools,  public  nursorios,  and  tho 
like ;  namely,  that  the  mother  is  the 
only  and  best  guardian  of  the  child,  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  Undonbtedly, 
when  such  care  is  ))ossible.  Bat  a  sick 
child  in  a  rich  man's  wcll-nrdcrcd  com- 
fortable nursery,  or  even  in  an  ordinary 
middle-class  houBC,  is  in  very  dilTerent 
circumstances  from  a  sick  child  in  a 
poor  man's  one  room — ^inhabited  by 
other  duldien  and  adolta — loll  of  noise^ 
confusion,  and  dirt,  with  perhaps  a 
dninkon  father,  or  a  mother  so  worn 
with  want,  and  passive  witli  misery, 
that  "  if  it  please  God  to  take  it,  poor 
lamb  1 "  seems  rather  a  desiiable  posai- 
bility  than  not  Tliere  can  be  no  qoes- 
tion  that  the  quiet  clean  ward  of  a 
hospital,  witli  a  piod  skilled  nurse, 
instead  of  a  brokeu-duwn,  ignorant,  or 
careless  mother,  is  a  good  exchange — 
nnder  the  circnmstances ;  and  in  that, 
as  in  many  other  conjunctures  of  liuman 
life,  we  have  to  judge,  not  by  possibili- 
ties,  but  actual  circumstances — to  choose, 
alas !  not  an  unattainable  good,  but  the 
least  of  two  evils. 

Year  by  year  the  history  of  the  hos- 
pital progresses.   Qat-patients  increase 


enormously :  in-patients  are  still  limited 
by  the  want  of  sutiicient  funds.  Never- 
theless, as  the  list  of  subscribers  svelli^ 
snd  one  or  two  legacies  fidl  in,  ^ 
number  of  tiny  beds  ia  added  to  hj 
twos  and  tlirees.  We  notice  anothtt 
prudent  pccnliarity,  only  too  rare,  vii 
that  the  (ifficial  staiT  is  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  limit  conducive  to  the  proper 
working  of  the  charity.  Beading  over 
the  items  of  expenditure  in  the  yeady 
reports,  it  is  plain  to  see  thst  not  a 
shilling  has  been  spent  iinneccssanlr. 

The  cause  becomes  gradually  more 
kjiown.  Among  the  list  of  donors  we 
begin  to  find  more  than  one  tonehng 
line,  such  ss  "A  ThankflgiTing»*'  "Xluuik- 
offering  for  the  lecoTSiy  of  aick  chil- 
dren " ;  ricli  parcntx«<  who  have  p^fTctly 
poured  out  their  full  hearts  in  that  best 
of  gratitude  to  the  heavenly  Father— 
the  helping  of  Hi&  suffering  poor,  whom 
we  *'haTe  slways  with  ns."  And  em 
the  poor  themselves  go  not  awav  thank- 
less ;  for  wc  find  in  the  rep<irt  f.tr  1856 
that  a  *'  Samaritan  Fund"-  is  started,  to 
provide  destitute;  cltildren  with  clothing 
on  quitting  the  hospital,  and  that  ihk 
fhnd  has  been  "  almost  entirely  ssp- 
*'  ported  by  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
"  the  friends  of  the  out-patient?.  Boxes 
"  Imve  been  placed  in  the  out-patients' 
"  waitiug-room,  and  the  poor  frequenting 
"  it  have  shown  their  sense  of  the  valna 
''of  the  hospital  by  their  muoUdted 
'*  contributions.  Since  the  formation  of 
"  the  fund  in  May,  the  average  weekly 
"  receipts  have  exceeded  seventeen  shil- 
"  Ww^n — a  lar;^'o  sum,  when  we  call  to 
"  mind  the  great  distress  that  the  pre* 
"sent  cost  of  provisions  has  inflletad 
"  upon  the  poorer  classes." 

Slowly  and  steadily  affairs  brighten- 
At  one  time,  when  the  capital  of  the 
charity  wn;?  reduced  to  1,000/.,  a  fes- 
tival, at  which  Mr.  Charles  Dickena 
made  one  of  his  beantifol  and  touching 
speeches,  produced  the  stun  of  d,85(M., 
ont  of  which  500^  camefbom  an  "anoigT' 
mons  l-)cnefaetrc?!S." 

Still  the  committee  maintain  their 
prudent  carefulness.     They  "beg  to 
« asaore  sabadibers  that  they  have  no 
desire^  eren  if  they  had  tiis  mm 
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*'to  erect  a  splendid  edifice  enriched 
**with  arcliittjctural  adommeuts;  for 
**  the  present  site  would  furnish,  at  no 
*<great  expenoe,  all  that  they  desire  for 
"  the  full  realization  of  their  plan  of 
"forming  a  hospital  with  one  Inmdred 
"  \mh  for  sick  children."  And  in  the 
following  year  they  see  their  way  to- 
wards purcha&ing  the  adjoining  house 
and  garden,  makiiig  a  oommunication 
between.  This  enables  them  to  es- 
tablish a  convalescent  room,  so  that 
those  recovering  may  no  longer  disturb 
the  patients  really  sick  ;  and  a  separate 
room  for  the  nurses,  where  they  can 
take  their  meals,  and  enjoy  a  liUle  of 
that  indispensable  pause  in  their  labours, 
without  which  the  strongest  and  ten- 
derest  woman  becomes  worn-out  at  last 

More  space,  also,  allows  the  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  their  third  intent — 
the  training  of  young  women  as  sick- 
nones;  to  whom  they  offer  a  home 
within  the  hospital,  at  :i  charge  of  six 
shillin^rs  per  week  for  board  and  lodi^inj». 
And  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  iiouso 
is  converted  into  an  miant  nursery,  after 
the  pattm  of  the  Paris  *^trtdu»^  wheie 
the  poor  working  mother,  who  is  obliged 
to  leave  her  child  during  the  day,  may 
leave  it  in  safety  and  comfort,  snre  that 
it  will  be  well  fml,  Wiu  rued,  and  tended, 
for  the  small  payment  of  from  twopence 
to  fborpence  a  day,  according  to  age  and 
diet  This,  also,  is  to  he  a  training- 
school  for  young  girls  as  nursery-maids; 
the  committee  feeling  thfit  "  to  show 
"how  children  should  be  treated  in 
"order  to  keep  them  in  good  health, 
''is  hardly  alien  to  the  main  purpose 
''of  the  institution — ^the  restoring  of 
•them  when  f^ick." 

The  year  18G0  record*^  a  further  step 
in  the  usefulness  of  the  hosjntal — tho 
dehvery,  by  its  physician  and  Hurgeon, 
<)f  gratis  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, these  were  attended  hy  more 
than  a  himdred  of  the  medical  pxo&s- 
Sion,  and  have  l)een  repeated  Rincc. 
An«l  now  conies  the  ninth  and  latest 
annual  report.  By  it  we  lind  that  tho 
idea  origmated  by  that  handful  of  kind- 
l^eut^  gentlemen  has  developed  itself 
hktoan  established  charity :  not  wealthy, 


indeed,  bnt  able  to  keep  its  head  afloat 
among  the  innumerable  other  charities 
of  the  metropolis.  Its  example  lias  been 
followed :  similar  hospitals  for  sick  chil- 
dren have  been  started  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  especially. 
Meantime,  the  parent  institution  is  able 
to  provide  52  beds,  which  are  only 
too  constantly  filled,  for  in-patiunts,  and 
medical  care  for  10,000  out-patients 
yearly.  r)ut  of  its  Samaritan  Fund  of 
91/.  18«.  Ic?.,  it  has  clothed  within  the 
year  127  children,  besides  sending  others 
to  1  high  ton,  and  to  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
where  homes  are  provided  for  the  poor 
little  oonvalesoents,  who  otherwise  must 
vanish  into  noisome  streets  and  crowded 
alleys,  where  their  fmil  spark  of  renewed 
health  would  soon  be  totally  extinj^iiished. 
On  the  whole,  the  committer  feel  and 
acknowledge  that  they  aic  a  successful 
institution. 

Kow  suooess  is  a  curious  thing.  ITn- 
successful  ]ienple  do  not  believe  in  it  ; 
they  att  ril)ute  it  to  "  chance,"  or  *'  luck," 
or  "  circuuistances."  Yet,  since  "there 
can  be  no  effects  without  a  cause,"  surely 
if  ft  man,  or  an  undertaldng,  fiiUs  xe- 
peatedly  and  hopelessly,  may  it  not  be 
just  poefdble  that  there  is  some  hidden 
cause  for  the  same  ?  Possilily  a  fanlt^ — 
maybe,  only  a  roisfortnnc  ;  but  still  some 
tangible  reason  which  accounts  for 
&ilure.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  or  his  doings  are  sucoessfid,  is  it 
not  common  sense,  as  well  as  common 
charity,  to  admit  tliat  jv3ssil)ly  he  de- 
serves to  succeed  \  There  is  no  injustice, 
but  a  solemn  necessity  in  the  Parable 
of  the  Talents.  The  doctrine,  "From 
"  him  that  hath  little  shall  be  taken 
**  KW&y,  even  that  which  he  seinneth  to 
"  hav(^,"  is  paralleled  by  the  eqnally 
solemn  truth,  "  Unto  whom  much  is 
"given,  of  him  much  shall  bo  re- 
"  quired.** 

Tbishofipita],  whiehhadlivBd  through 
so  much  diffienlty  into  a  time  of  com- 
parative success,  seemed  worth  going  t<D 
see ;  and  the  present  writer  went  to  see 
it  I  dislike  passing  out  of  the  imper- 
sonal third  person  into  the  intrusive 
and  egotisticid  '*!;**  but  it  is  the  sim- 
plest way  of  stating  what  I  did  oeo,  and 
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-what  any  lady  can  so*-  for  herself,  if  she 
chooses,  at  4y,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
Bloomsbuiy.  I  went  'theie  on  a  dull 
December  day,  a  day  that  will  never  be 
foigotten  hy  the  present  generation ; 
when  all  Vmsinef^s  wn^*  sn^peTu]*"!,  all 
shops  closed,  and  cliiirc  hcs  opened  ; 
when  everybody  looked  sad,  and  spoke 
with  bated  bieath,  often  with  gashes 
of  tean»  of  tho  widowed  mother  whose 
two  young  sons  were  that  day  stand- 
ing over  their  deiir  and  noble  fiitlior's 
open  grave.  But  this  is  a  8ul>joet 
impossible  to  write  about  i'l-om 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  aU  England 
felt  the  grief  which  cUrkened  last 
Ghrifltmas-tide  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pnrsonal  family  sorrt)w  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  bells  had  ceased  tolling', 
and  in  the  heavy  frrey  afternoon  people 
stood  about  in  gionpB  along  the  ehut-up 
streets  in  a  Sanday^lilte  quietneefl^ 
talking  mostly  of  the  honoured  dead  who 
had,  hy  this  time,  been  buried  out  of 
sight,  and  of  "the  poor  Queen,"  and 
**  the  chiklren,"  as  if  she  had  been 
everybody's  sister,  and  lliey  everybody's 
children — it  seemed  haidly  an  unsuit- 
able time  to  visit  a  house  of  sonow, 
ns  a  hiispitaL  most,  more  or  less,  always 
be. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  fortunate  portion  of  society  is 
likely  ever  to  have  seen  the  interior  of 
a  hospital :  once  seen,  it  is  a  sight  burnt 

into  memory  for  life.  But  the  room 
wliieli  we  entered,  or  rather  the  suite  of 
rooms — makiiigthedrawing-floorof  those 
banished  nobUities  who  had  once  inha- 
bited Great  Ormond  Street— was  very 
unlike  the  ward  of  an  ordinary  hoepiteL 
It  was  nither  h"kp  a  spacious  niglit-nur- 
fiery,with  neat  htth;  beds  scattered  about ; 
warm,  cheery  hit»,  with  a  couch  on  each 
side  the  fireplace ;  and  a  few  children 
lying  or  squatting  abont,  or  sitting  np 
in  their  pallets,  (quietly  playing  with 
toys,  reading  books,  d<  iiii;  l  i  iul-work. 
Some,  too  ill  for  either  wurk  or  phiy, 
were  stretched  moumlully,  yet  peace- 
fully, on  their  pillows — solitary,  it  is 
tm^  bnt  witJiont  giving  any  impression 
of  dreariness  or  forlornness.  The  rooms 
were  aiiy,  lighl^  and  warm :  there  was 


nothing  whatever  of  the  hcirpital  feeling 
and  hospital  atmosphere. 

Yet  soffering  is  solfering — alwtyi 
painfiil  to  witness.  I  cannot  even  now 
recall  the  impression  given  by  tbcwe 
rows  of  tiny  bods — neat  and  clean,  mx, 
pretty,  as  they  were — each  tt-ranted  by 
a  poor  wee  face  and  form,  wasted,  often 
distorted,  always  nnehilcUike — mttked 
by  every  gradatum  of  diseasedness  rather 
than  mere  sickness,  for  there  is  a  dif- 
ference ; — T  cannot^  I  siiy,  call  to  mind 
this  j»icture,  without  the  ever-rfeurring 
question,  Wliy  should  such  things  be) 
But  it  is  not  our  bosinesa  to  ptiaU  oiu>> 
selves  over  the  great  mystery  why  eril 
is  in  the  world,  bnt  to  lessen  it  as  mneb 
as  lies  in  our  power — which,  by  an  equal 
mystery,  it  is  continually  put  into  our 
hearts,  and  wills,  and  capabilities  to  do. 
Conld  thia  be  doubted,  looking  on  thoie 
piteous  wrecks  of  childhood,  fiom  whicib 
every  trace  of  tlie  beaatf,  diann,  and 
sweetness  of  childhood  was  gone,  yet 
of  which  the  nurses  were  taking  >uch 
motherly  care,  speaking  so  kindl)',  aad 
soothing  so  patiently,  though  the  latter 
was  hardly  required! 

*'  How  exceedingly  good  they  all 
seem,"  was  noticed — as,  indeed,  no  om 
couid  help  noticing,  who  was  at  all  iu-- 
quaintcd  with  the  difficulty  of  managing 
sick  children,  their  extreme  restlessiiei^ 
fretfnlness,  and  general  naughtineM" 
— ^poor  little  lambs  1  who  have  not  yet 
learned  the  hard  lesson  of  matiuitj, 
endurance  without  end. 

"  It's  curious,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
nnrse^  **  but  they  almost  always  tie 
good.  The  amount  of  pain  some  of  'en 
will  bear  is  quite  wonderful  And  they 
lie  patient-like  ;  we  hardly  ever  have 
any  crossness  or  whimpering,  ^faybe, 
it  is  partly  because,  considering  the 
homes  they  come  from,  they  find  thoB- 
selves  so  quiet  and  comfortable  heia 
But,  unless  they're  very  bad,  they  sosroely 
ever  cty.    Poor  little  dears  !" 

There  were  tears  in  the  woman 
eyes — God  biesa  her  !  She,  like  one  or 
two  more  of  the  establishmenl^  hid  been 
there  from  its  commencemeni  She  vai 
evidently  a  great  favour^  and  a  mo^^l 
important  person.   Her  little  patient^ 
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we  heard,  when  discharged  cured,  con- 
tinually came  back  to  sue  *'  Nurse,"  and 
the  hospital  ;  looking  ufion  it  as  a  plea- 
sant^ happy  home,  instead  of  a  place  to 
be  flhnddered  at  and  avoided. 

Another  peculiarity  I  noticed  as  mnch 
aithepatienco  of  the  children — that  the 
nnrses  seemed  to  liave  tlieir  hearts  in 
their  work.  Without  a  sin^'le  exception, 
every  othcial  1  saw  couuected  witli  the 
place  seemed  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  it»  and  to  work  for  love  as  well  as  for 
neceestty.  No  doubt^  this  anses  from 
the  stronf^  influence  exerted  by  the 
heads  of  the  hosiiitnl  over  all  its  em- 
ployees, and  from  the  care  tiiken  that  all 
thcfle  employees  should  be  women  of 
ebancter»  and  capability  fitted  for  their 
dati^  It  seemed  here  exactly  as  it  is 
in  a  honsehold,  where  you  can  usually 
judge  not  only  the  servants  by  the 
masters,  but  the  masters  by  their  ser- 

The  little  patients  were  all  under 

twelve  years  of  age,  that  being  the  limit 
allowed,  though  no  doubt  it  is  fre- 
quently transgressed  by  parent-s  cnf^er  to 
get  their  children  in — and  witliout  fear 
of  discovery  ;  fur  the  Biiiall  tilunled 
ereaturee  looked,  nearly  all  of  them, 
i^Ti  ,ttly  below  that  age.  Few  were  la- 
bouring under  acute  illness  ;  their  com- 
plaints seeni'Ml  tno^tly  clironie.  the  result 
ei  **  jK)verty,  liunger,  and  dirt,"  or  of 
constitutional  congenital  malady,  mani- 
ftsting  itself  in  the  innumerable  forms 
of  hone  and  joint  disease,  ulcerations 
and  abscesses,  brain  and  lung  disorders, 
and  all  the  long  train  of  ills  for  which 
apparently  tliere  is  no  remedy  hut  death. 

Tliis  fact  struck  me  in  a[»puiliitg  con> 
finnatum  of  a  state  of  things  which 
physiologtsta  hare  lately  begun  to  think 
of  sufficient  moment  to  be  wrllten  of  in 
Wks,  considen  d  in  social  science  ineet- 
lugg,  and  even  adverted  to  in  Timcn* 
leaders  — the  weak  state  of  health  into 
whidi,  in  this  age,  alt'claases  seem  to  he 
Bnki]]^  In  the  lowest  class  this  con- 
dititm  of  body  is  often  conihined  with 
dis-Ho  80  radically  and  h(ipt'les>U'  con- 
lirnied,  tliat  its  perpetuatioti  becomes 
frightful  to  contemplate.  Looking  iiom 
^^1 1«  bed  of  theae  miserable  little  abor- 


tions  of  childhood,  one  was  tempted  to 

believe  that  it  mi^ht  be  a  mercitul  Pro- 
vidence which  would  sweep  away  of  a 
sudden  half  the  present  generation,  if 
by  that,  or  any  means,  healthy  fathers 
and  mothers  might  he  given  to  the 
next. 

lint  this  is  a  suT>)ect  which  involves 
so  niucli,  tliat  1  had  better  leave  it  alone, 
for  wiser  handling.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  jiower  of  every  man- 
still  more  of  eveiy  woman'-*to  alleviate  . 
this  melancholy  condition  of  things,  \n 
acquirin;^  and  spreading,  so  far  each 
one's  inthu>nco  extends,  sanitary  know- 
ledge, and  sanitary  practice.  Here,  be- 
yond its  medical  limits,  the  Children's 
Hospital  necessarily  works.  It  is  im- 
possiUe  bnt  tliat  each  patient^  and  each 
parent  or  friend  that  come??  to  visit 
the  patient,  should  carry  away,  con- 
sciouftly  ur  not,  an  idea  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  tidi- 
ness, and  wmfwi — ^that  indescribable 
something  wln'ch  the  working-clasaea  so 
seldom  f^trive  for,  not  merely  becanso 
they  have  not  the  money  to  get  it — money 
does  not  necessarily  bring  it — but  bo- 
cause  they  literally  do  riot  know  what 
it  is.  It  will  probably  take  another 
century  to  make  poor  people  understand 
what  in  the  last  century  even  rich 
people  were  atrocioti.slv  i<jii'>rant  of— 
that  a  bri'atli  of  fresh  air  is  not  imme- 
diately fatal  \  that  skins  were  made  to 
he  wsshed  eveiy  day ;  that  dust  snd  dirt 
and  foulness  of  all  kinds  carry  with  them 
as  much  dea<lly  malaria  as  if  you  took 
Ro  many  grains  f>f  arsenic  and  adminis- 
tered the  same  to  your  household  eveiy 
morning. 

But  I  am  beooming  discursiva  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  boys'  ward,  which  is 
on  the  second  floor,  above  the  girls*,  and 
precisely  similar  in  size  and  arrange- 
ment Here,  too,  are  tlie  same  charac- 
teristics—long-st^diitg  diseases  rather 
than  accidental  sicknesses;  the  same 
patient  look  on  the  wasted  faces ;  the 
same  atmosphere  of  exceeding,'  but  not 
dreary  quietness.  One  boy,  whose  rest- 
le>J8  eyes  seemed  to  follow  U6  more  than 
the  rest,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to,  ask^ 
ing  if  he  were  comfortable  \ 
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"Oh,  yea,  quite;  but  I  am  strange 
here.    I  only  came  in  on  Saturday." 

And  there  came  a  choke  in  the  yoice, 
bnt  he  gulped  it  down,  and  |Hit  on  a 
sort  of  a  smile,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
wish  that  ho.  might  soon  get  well  and 
com©  out  again,  with  n  pathetic  courage 
which  doubled  the  hope  tliat  he  would. 

Them  ware  many  conyaleecenta^  the 
nnne  said,  bnt  Uiey  were  acattered 
about  the  wards,  and  not  in  their  proper 
room,  which  was  being  adomod  with 
evergreens  and  paper  roses  for  a  grand 
Christmas  entertainment^  to  which  every 
little  patient^  whom  it  was  at  all  safe 
to  move,  was  to  be  bronc^t  down  on  a 
Boisy  to  share  ss  much  ss  possible  in  the 
general  enjoyment. 

"  We  don't  leave  any  out  if  we  ran 
help  it — it's  only  a  little  bit  more 
tronble,  and  they  like  it  so.  We  tske 
them  away  agmn  before  they  get  over^ 
tired.  We  think  it  rather  does  them 
good,  to  get  a  little  bit  of  pleasure." 

As  doubtless  it  does  to  the  hardworked 
nurses,  who  seemed  preparing  for  the 
festival  with  a  hearty  good-will,  and 
a  surprising  taste  and  ingenuity.  They 
quite  resetted,  and  we  too,  that 
wo  saw  the  preparations  incomplete, 
and  could  not  regale  our.'^elvcs  with  the 
toiU  enstmhU.  It  was  a  little  bit  of 
brightness,  pleasant  to  oontast  with  the 
constant  anxiety,  labour,  and  snfibring, 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  nonnal 
condition  of  a  hospital 

From  the  convalescents'  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  house,  we  passed  to  the 
public  nursery,  to  which  other  rooms 
there  are  devoted,  pending  tibe  time 
when  the  finances  of  the  in-fitution 
will  allow  of  converting  tho  whole  into 
sick  ward.=?.  There,  penne<l  in  something 
like  a  sheep-fold,  half-a  dozen  infant 
were  cmwling,  and  a  dozen  more  sat  in 
tiny  arm-chairs,  ranged  in  a  fixed  circle, 
at  the  centre  of  which  was  a  young  nurse 
amusing  them  t^)  the  best  of  her  power, 
A  mysterious  arrangement,  something 
between  a  swing  and  a  tweedle,  occupied 
the  one  side  of  the  room ;  on  the  other, 
several  bigger  children  were  having 
what  ap|>eared  a  very  satislactoiy  game 
of  play.   In  an  inner  apartment^  a  row 


of  bassinette,  some  empty,  some  occupied, 
indicated  possibilities  of  sleep,  doubtless 
attainable  even  in  that  noisy  room.  But 
noise  was  a  blessing.  There  was  health 
here.  Most  of  tho  children  looked 
uncommonly  fat  and  flonn'^^hing,  and 
one  of  them,  who  had  re(  ogni.«>ed  and 
stretched  its  arms  to  one  of  the  nurses, 
to  be  taken  up,  on  being  declined,  set 
up  a  most  unmitigated  and  wholly  satis* 
factory  howl,  that  was  quite  refreshing 
The  fever  ward,  isolated  at  the  hon?e- 
t^p,  wo  did  not  visit ;  but  the  matmn 
took  us  down  to  the  basement  story, 
and  explained  all  its  appliances.  Her 
numberless  presses,  arranged  with  a 
method,  exactitude,  and  perfe^^t  neatness 
that  was  quite  a  treat  to  behold,  and 
would  warm  the  he^rt  of  all  tidy  house- 
keepers  and  orderly  misti*es8es, — her 
culinary  arrangements  and  statistics^— 
were  all  politely  revealed.  Above  all, 
her  "  Samaritan "  cupboard,  where  we 
saw  shelf  after  shelf  filled  with  chil- 
dren's clothes,  systematically  arranged, 
so  that  they  could  be  got  at  at  a 
minute's  notice.  And,  beside  it^  still 
unpacked,  was  a  large  parcel  whidi  had 
just  come  in  from  a  Lady  Somebody, 
containing  cast-off  clothing  from  tlie 
little  great  people  which  would  he 
invaluable  to  the  ])Oor  onea 

"We  shall  get  several  more  sack 
bundles,"  said  the  matron  cheerily; 
**we  always  do  at  Christmas- time,  and 
I  h'>pp  there  will  be  inside  of  them 
plenty  <if  little  flannel  petticoats,  and 
flannel  night-gowns,  for  we  want  these 
things  worse  than  alL  Sometimes  the 
poor  little  oreaturss  are  brought  to  us 
with  scarcely  a  rag  upon  their  backs ;  I 
wish  charitable  ladies  only  knew  how 
much  we  want  cast-off  clothes— 'We  can 
hardly  get  too  many." 

Cartatnly  not ;  and  it  is  such  an  easy 
thing  to  give  that  which  costs  nothing 
but  a  mementos  kindly  thought  Surely 
many  a  mistress  of  a  large  hniv^f^hold, 
or  mother  of  a  large  fam;l\',  nii^:ht 
follow  the  example  of  Lady  ^Somebody  ? 

And  so,  for  it  had  now  grown  dusli^ 
and  the  cook  was  busy  sending  up  the 
extensive  tea  of  both  patients  andnoise^ 
my  first  visit  ended. 
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It  was  out  of  my  power  to  do  wbat 
terenl  lady  viaiton^  formally  appointed, 
arc  now  doing ;    visiting  the  wards 

every  Ave<?k,  making  acquaintance  with 
the  children,  bringing  thoiu  toys,  and 
picture-books  j  tiually,  when  they  go 
oitt  of  the  hospitaJ,  following  them 
to  their  homes,  and  tiying  to  influ* 
ence  for  good,  both  them  and  their 
parente.  But,  two  numtlis  after,  I  con- 
trived to  pay  an  unpremeditated  solitary 
little  vibit,  to  bch  if  the  second  imprea- 
tiou  Justified  the  first 

The  day  was  one  of  those  bright  after- 
noons in  early  March,  when  children  in- 
augurate the  return  of  spring  by  having 
tea  }jy  daylight  ;  when,  if  about  four 
o'clook  you  take  awalk  through  a  country 
Tillage,  or  even  a  London  euburb^  the 
air  seems  full  of  a  distant  murmur  of 
children  at  play  in  the  lengthening  twi- 
light It  makes  you  f>  1,  you  know  not 
how,  as  if  your  life  were  like  tliut  dawn- 
ing year,  to  begin  all  o\er  again  j  and 
brings  back,  for  a  niinitte  or  two,  the 
sensation  of  being  a  little  diild,  going 
out  to  play  before  bedtime,  and  igno- 
rant that  there  is  anything  in  the  world 
except  tt-a  and  play.  Even  wlieu  I  went 
up  into  the  ward  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, thia  influence  of  spring  seemed  to 
be  felt :  a  warm  lilae-tinted  sunaet  waa 
shining  into  the  room,  penetrating  to 
ever}'  bed,  and,  T  doubt  not,  making  its 
occuj);int  a  litth;  rnoro  checryi  a  Uttle 
weary  and  suffering. 
It  waa  tea-time,  and  each  table  had  ita 
eap  of  milk-and-water,  and  ita  plate  of 
bread  and  butter,  moat  of  which  I  was 
glad  to  see  fast  disappearing.  One  little 
girl,  who  had  a  few  days  since  under- 
gone amputation  of  the  foot,  had  craved 
ftt  '^a  tart,"  and  the  question  had  been 
oompromiaedwith  bread  and  jam,  which 
ihe  waa  mnnching  with  great  gusto, 
8]  parently  aa  mnch  to  the  nuree'a  delight 
as  her  own. 

Here,  as  in  the  boys'  ward  afterwards, 
I  oheerved  one  cheering  fact — the  faces 
•  were  all  new.  Hardly  a  case  which  I  had 
noted  two  months  before^  and  I  noted 
some  rather  carefully,  was  now  in  the 
hospital.  They  could  not  all  h;ive  died  ; 
indeed,  I  understood  there  had  boon  few 
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deaths  lately ;  therefore  they  most  baye 

gone  out  cured,  or  at  least  somewhat 
better.  It  was  hardly  credible,  remem- 
bering bow  severe  some  of  them  were;  but 
the  extraordinary  vitality  of  nature  in 
the  young  migiiL  ucluiuil  lor  it.  Aini  it 
was  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  good  die 
hospital  waa  doing. 

Another  was  the  convalescent-room ; 
where,  of  mornings,  a  certain  amount  of 
sehool-teaehing  is  given  to  those  who 
are  able  for  it  ;  but  now  teaching  was 
over  for  the  day.  As  soon  aa  the  door 
was  opened,  there  buret  forth — not,  alaat 
that  joyous  "  hullabaloo,"  which  deafens 
and  gladdens  tlso  mother  of  healthy 
children  on  opening  her  nursery  door, 
])ut  still  a  very  respectable  shout  oi* 
play. 

You're  all  getting  better,  little  people, 

I  see." 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  was  the  response ;  and 
half-a-dozen  white,  but  still  merry  faces, 
looked  up  beamingly. 

**  What  were  you  playing  at 
Hide-and-seek  I —  Poss-in-corner  I  *^ 
— ^was  variously  shouted,  as  they  began 
jumping  about — feebly,  indeed,  but  with 
plenty  of  lil'e  in  them  still. 

I  think  any  mother  who  has  watched 
by  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child  fot 
days,  or  weeks,  or  months— still  more, 
any  mother  who  has  knelt  by  the  coffin 
of  her  dead  child,  would  have  turned 
away  with  her  heart  lull,  and  said, 
"  Thank  Godl" 

Doubtless,  thia  is  the  sunny  side  of 
the  subject.  Alaal  there  ia  another  aide 
to  it; — of  cureless  evil,  or  only  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  ills  which  can  never 
be  removed  80  long  as  their  causes  remain  j 
so  long  as  the  diseased  children  of  dis- 
eased parente  struggle  into  life,  and 
straggle  through  it,  beset  by  eveiy  form 
of  physical  and  moral  degradation 

Tiut,  sad  ai?  this  condition  of  things  is, 
it  is  ea[)able  of  remedy,  and  everybody 
can  help  to  mend  it  a  little.  Men  can 
legislate  wisely  concerning  it,  investigate 
the  worst  evUs,  and  consider  about  l£eir 
possibilitiea  of  cure.  Women  can  use 
their  influence  at  home,  and  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  as  df>  the  lady-visitoi^  of  this 
hospitaL   And,  perhaps,  even  children, 
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if  tiiej  were  told  of  •  house  lOce  thlsy 
where  poor  little  boys  and  girk  Uke 

thcnisflves,  lie  all  day  sick,  witli  nothing 
to  amuse  tlieiii,  mi^'ht  be  none  the  worse 
for  putting  aside  a  spare  toy,  or  a  pic- 
ture-book, as  mamma  puts  aside  an  old 
frock,  or  a  half<-woni  pair  of  ahoee^  with 
the  thought,  "We'll  send  it  to  the 
Children's  Hospital." 

I  meant  not  this  to  ho  a  charity  ser- 
mon— T  hope  I  have  not  made  it  such 
—but  conhned  it  strictly  to  facts,  which 


speak  for  themadTee ;  yet  I  cannothdp 
ending  it  as  I  began  it,  with  that  mi- 

tence  "which  is  tlif  Alpha  and  Oni'^t'^  of 
oil  true  charity,  witiiout  which  benuv-v 
lence,  so  often  thanklessly  and  cruelty 
repaid,  gets  weary  of  ile  work,  andesiergy 
flinks  hopdees,  and  the  wannest  hearts 
grow  chilled,  or  hardened,  nntfl.  thej 
ljenieml)er  what  the  M;ister  says  : — 

**  InagmiLch  as  yt  Itave  done  it  to  th< 
"  least  of  all  tliese  little  ones,  ye  have  done 
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The  two  bloodiest  battles  ever  fought 
oTi  English  ground  and  between  Eng- 
li:ihmen,  book  place  in  the  plain  south- 
west of  York,  and  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other.  The  fiiet  on  that  snowy 
Talm-Sunday  of  1461,  at  Towton, 
when  Edward,  at  the  head  of  his  south- 
ern army,  discomfited  the  Lancastrians 
of  the  north  with  such  a  slaughter,  that 
Southey  was  almost  justified  in  his 
Uxueate-like  vaunt — 

^"  Half  the  blood  which  there  was  a^ent 
Had  sufficed  to  win  af»in 
Anjou  and  ill- yielded  Maine^ 
Nanuandy  ana  A^uitaine.** 

The  second  in  thelongMidmimmertwi- 
light  of  July  2,  1644,  when  Fairfax  and 

Kupcrt,  tired  of  mancruvrings  for  which 
neither  had  genius  nor  appetite,  met  on 
Mara  ton  Moor  to  have  it  out,  like  two 
tchoolboys  in  the  <*  fighting-ground," 
and  left  some  four  thomHmd  BritidL 
dead  te  the  evidence  of  their  hrilliant, 
but  unnecessary  valour.  The  name  of 
Marston  Moor  appeals,  perhaps,  luoro 
to  the  imagination  than  that  of  any 
otherfieldof  our  great  ciyil  war :  partly 
£N>m  a  certain  amount  of  poetiy  and 
romance  which  has  heen  expended  on 
it ;  partly  bceausc  it  wa?  (though  indi- 
rectly mtlier  than  directly)  the  most 
important  action,  and  t^^roiug-point  of 
the  contest ;  whilo  at  the  same  time 


its  features  are  very  confusedly  repre- 
sented in  ordinary  narratives,  llui 
is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  brief 
and  fierce  character  of  the  atrnggle^ 
which,  with  ita  many  chaogea  of  fbt^ 
tune,  was  fought  out  between  seven 
o'clock  and  night :  somewhat  also  to 
the  want  of  historians.  All  the  j)eii- 
men  were  absent :  Clarendon  with  the 
King ;  Whitelock  in  London ;  Ludlow 
in  Uw  aooth ;  all  too  diatant  to  gel 
aoGonnta  of  the  engagement^  except 
from  liearsay  some  time  after.  We 
lun  e  the  stories  of  some  eye-wituta^ea, 
such  as  the  Keverend  Mr.  Ashe,  chap- 
lain with  Lord  Manchester's  force ;  the 
Scottish  Captain  Stoart^  who  gives  tbe 
Presbyterian  version ;  Leonard  Watson, 
scoutma.ster  to  OUver  Cromwell,  who 
tells  his  tale  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
Independents  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Roy- 
alist, Sir  Henry  i>Uagsby,  who  afU^ 
wards  died  lor  his  cause  on  the  aeaffold. 
Sir  Henry  lived  close  by,  at  Bed  House, 
in  Moor  Monkton,  and  his  notices  of  the 
ground,  with  which  he  was  so  faiuiliar, 
are  valuable.  There  is  ako  Faiiiax's 
own  modest  and  apiiited  account ;  and 
a  few  rather  indistinct  passages  cited 
by  Eliot  Warburton,  in  his  "Prince 
Kupert  and  the  Cavaliers,"  from  the  so- 
cdllfd  Diary  of  Prince  liupert."  Bnt 
each  wilnesa  saw  only  that  jx)ition  of 
the  battle-piece  in  wliioh  he  was  hlBl* 
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self  engaged;  no  practised  writer  of 
the  day  took  the  tvoubld  to  condense 
and  ttDalyse  the  namtiTeB.  Modem  ao- 

OOnntB,  says  Carlyle,  are  "  worthless ; " 
poor  Eliot  "Warburton'f?  only  a  spirited 
romance.  But  an  exception  mnst  now 
be  made  for  Mr.  Sanford  ("Studies 
and  lUosttations  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion *)  whose  aoeoiacy  in  describing  the 
ground  I  have  had  occasion  to  t^t^  end 
whoso  copious  historical  narrative  can 
scarcely  be  more  than  abridged.  Some 
portions  of  it,  however,  are  not  eas^  to 
understand,  and  some  of  his  anthonties 
aeem  questionable. 

The  readiest  approach  to  the  battle- 
field at  this  dav  is  from  "Nrar^ton  station, 
six  miles  from  York,  on  the  Knaros- 
borough  line.  Hence  a  lane  leads  for 
about  two  milee  SS.W.  until  it  sfcrikeB 
tjieTiOege  of  LongManton.  It  passes 
over  ground  whi<£  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  was  nnonrlosed,  and  formed 
part  of  a  large  tract  of  level  waste, 
partly  marshy  and  partly  sandy,  but 
affording  firm  footing  for  cavaby  at 
midsummer;  known  in  Tsrions  parts  of 
it  by  the  names  of  Marston,  Tockwith, 
Hef sam,  and  Monkton  Moors.  Westward 
from  this  lane  lies  the  scene  of  action. 

The  lane  ends  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Long  Bfarston ;  a  straggling 
place,  as  its  name  implies,  built  along 
a  road  mnning  nearly  east  and  west; 
that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
said  lane.    It  is  a  \'iHage  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  than  of  a  sanitary  re- 
nnrmer.  Its  detached,  poor-looking  red- 
brick cottages,  with   thatdied  100& 
higher  than  the  walls,  its  two  or  three 
granges,    alehonses,    and  blacksnnth.s' 
shops,  present  an  appearance  very  little 
different  from  that  which  they  must 
have  exhibited  to  Faiifia's  troopers: 
nay,   many  of  them  have  doubtless 
stood  with  little  change  since  the  battle. 
From  the  west  end  of  bfarston,  the 
road  (or,  rather,  broad  country  lane) 
continues  in  the  same  direction,  a  little 
north  of  west,  for  nearly  a  mile  and 
a   hali^   until    it  reaches  Tockwith, 
another  stragglini:  bamlet.    Going  from 
Maiston  to  Tockwith,  the  Yisitor  has 


on  his  left  (south)  a  slightly  rising 
ground:  this  is  tiie  ''hill"  of  the 
contemporary  nanatives^  on  which  the 
Parliament's  army  was  drawn  up. 
This  rising  ground  is  covered  now,  as 
it  was  then,  with  corn-field.*! ;  but  now 
inclosed,  then  "  open  arable."  In  its 
higher  pai-t,  a  field,  with  a  wu^h 
oonspicaooB  tree,  called  Clump  ffill 
by  the  neighbours,  served,  according  to 
tradition,  a-^  a  head-quartewt  for  the 
rebel  leaders.  On  his  right  (north),  the 
traveller  has  the  square  inclosures  which 
occupv  the  level  ground,  formerly  the 
moor.^  And  the  road  in  question 
(which  we  will  call,  for  brevity's  sake, 
th'  Tock with  Road)  pretty  nearly  divides 
what  was  arable  from  what  was  waste. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  the  distance 
from  Marston  to  Tockwith,  a  green  lane^ 
called  <*Moor  Lane»"  diveiges  to  the 
right  It  enters  at  once  on  the  quondam 
moor,  crosses  a  deep  ditch,  provincially 
"  foss,"  at  one  or  two  hniidred  yards, 
and  comes  shortly  after  to  an  open 
space  called  Four  Loans*  Meet)  which 
seems  to  have  been  left  as  a  eearrrftmr 
at  the  time  of  the  inclosure.  Beyond 
this,  and  at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile 
northward  ff^m  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Tockwith  iioad,  a  wood  of  a  few  acres 
of  tall  trees  catches  the  observer's  eye : 
this  IS  Wilstrop  or  Wilsthorpe  Wood, 
much  mentioned  in  the  account-s  of  the 
battle.  And  now,  if  we  draw  a  line 
from  Marston  to  Tockwith,  and  lines 
from  the  west  end  of  Marston  and  east 
end  of  Tockwith  respectively,  to  the 
southern  end  of  Wilstrop  Wood,  we 
shall  describe  a  triangle,  not  very  far 
from  equilateral,  within  which  boundary 
the  field  of  battle  of  that  Second  of 
July  is  nearly  conlined. 

*  The  exact  division  between  moor  and  field 
it  is  not  easy  trace.  It  is  important  iu  tbe 
amomnt  of  the  battle,  because  the  RoyaliHt  line 
wa-*  protected  in  front  by  the  enclo'^are,  ditch, 
&c.  which  constituted  tbia  diviaiun.  la 
Griffith/)'  iMg*  lUl^  of  Torkahire  (1771)  Mars- 
ton Moor  proper  la  re;>r^-<ttjted  aa  enclosed; 
but  large  tracts  uf  unreclaimed  ground  remain, 
called  Poppleton,  Heaaey,  and  Tockwrith,  Moon. 
The  Inst  cnntainH  a  cnn^idemblc  portion  of 
the  field  of  battle,  and  extends  even  a  little  to 
the  south  of  thft  huMbm  Mltod  tho  Tookvtth 
Bond. 
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Tn  order  to  make  its  hi^ttory  intel- 
ligible, it  is  neccsH-irv^  to  recapitulate 
briefly  tlie    events  winch  led  to  it 
Thiee  Parliamentary  armies — Lord  Le- 
Yen's  Sootchman,  the  northeni  lioiGe  of 
Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thoma% 
and  llie   Kail  of  Mancliester's  levies 
from  tho  associated  counties — were  be- 
sieging York.    It  was  defended  by  tho 
King's  chief  adherent  in  the  North,  the 
Maiquia  of  Newcastle,     Teiy  respect- 
able commander  for  an  amateur ;  *'  with  a 
garrison  raised  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts, 
and  at  his  own  expense.    Rupert  came 
from  Lancashire — holding,  much  to  the 
Marquis's  dwust,  the  king's  couuuis- 
ibii  as  genenu — ^to  xelieve  the  place,  if 
possible.    The  rebels  moved  from  their 
leaguer  to  intercept  him,  and  took  post 
on  Marston  and  the  adjacent  moors ; 
commanding  the  roads  leading  west- 
ward, both  to  Wetherby  and  Knares- 
boioTigli.    Bat  Bupeit,  by  a  manceayie^ 
for  the  cleverness  usplayed  In  which  his 
best  friends  would  not  have  given  him 
credit,  having  advanced  from  the  west  hy 
tho  Wetherby  Road,  instead  of  attacking 
the  enemy,  executed  a  liank  movement 
to  the  lef^  crossed  the  Onse  at  Popple- 
ton,  and  entered  York  by  its  left  bimk, 
to  the  great  satis&ction  of  townsfolk 
and  garrison.  Here  he  remained  a  day  ; 
which  he  and  the  Marquis  made  as 
tincomfortable  by  their  dissensions  as 
they  could.    Meanwhile,  the  Boond- 
head  chieftains  were  still  less  agreed. 
To  keep  together  twenty-six  thousand 
men,  Scots,  Presbyterians,  and  Zealots, 
(aa  the  new  CroniwelHan  soldiery  were 
beginning  to  be  styled),  Avas  no  casjy  task. 
The  £n^h  wanted  to  liglit ;  the  Scots 
vers  for  leaving  Rnpert  in  possession, 
and  marching  soatliward.    And  (as 
usual  in  councils  of  war)  the  most  peace- 
ful suggestion  prevailed.  By  the  iniddle 
^  the  second  uf  July,  they  were  mov- 
ing from  Kanton,  sonth-westward*  oyer 
open  com-fidds ;  the  van  of  the 
Scotch  had  almost  resched  Tadcaster, 
when  the  news  suddenly  arrived  that 
l^upert  had  marchecl  out  ot  Vork  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  had  drawn  up 
^ftol/oZia  on  the  ground  abandoned 
UuQL  namely,  on  Maiston  Moor,  In 


a  line  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 
Then  the  rebel  leaders  took  brief  counsel 
together ;  the  army  halted,  faced  about, 
and  soon  occupied  in  battle  array  the 
northward  slope  of  ''the  hill'*  toward 
the  Tockwith  Boad  :  a  slope  then  co- 
vered with  rye  nearly  ripe,  which  almoet 
rose  to  the  soldier's  faces. 

If  Napoleon's  maxim,  that  one  bad 
general  ia  better  than  two  good  ones,  bo 
of  any  Talue,  the  odds  were  greatly 
against  the  Parliamentaiians ;  for  Kew* 
casthi,  though  sorely  grumbling,  could 
not  hut  respect  Ruperfs  commission, 
wherea-s  the  Roundheads  had  half  a 
dozeu  generals  at  least.  The  Fairfaxes, 
Ikther  and  son,  always  stood  together 
in  tiieir  chivalry,"  and  may  be  counted 
as  one ;  but  they  had  no  control  over 
Leven  or  Manchester;  while  the  two 
latter  were  sorely  "hadden  down,"  as 
the  Scotch  express  it,  by  their  re.«*pective 
snboidinates,  Dayid  Leslie  and  Ciomp 
well  But  Bupert  is  alleged  by  stiate- 
gists  to  have  committed  two  great 
mistakes.  The  first  was  in  fight Itt:'  nt 
all.  Had  he  left  t]u>  I^oundbeaUs  to 
continue  their  march,  it  is  probable  that 
their  own  dissensions^  and  the  loss  of 
yrettige  consequent  <m  their  retreat 
from  York,  would  have  broken  up 
their  force  "without  hand."  To  this 
charge,  Rupert's  invariable  answer  was, 
by  showing  a  letter  from  the  king^ 
which,  aocOTding  to  some  biographers, 
he  kept  in  his  pocket  for  that  pur})ose 
to  his  dying  day;  but  which  letter,  duly 
considered,  seems  rather  a  warrant  for 
fighting  than  an  absolute  order.  His 
second  alleged  mistake  was,  that  he 
waited  for  £e  enemy  on  Maiston  Moor, 
instead  of  taking  the  initiatiye^  following 
them  in  their  mardh  on  Tadcaster,  and 
delivering  on  their  rear  or  flank  such  a 
blow  as  that  administered  by  "Wellington 
to  Marmont,  at  Salamanca,  liut  when 
we  examine  the  question  and  the  ground, 
this  accusation  must  in  faimees  be  with- 
drawn. Bupert  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured on  so  bold  a  m'lve  with  his  own 
force  only  (scarcely  i6,(»00  strong),  and 
that  of  .Newcastle  was  not  on  the  field 
nntil  the  evening.  Kor  was  Bnpert 
himself   What  detained  him  I  Alas! 
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the  pTOMoe  caiue  wliick  makee  so  maoj 

a  gallant  enterprise  "  loee  the  name  of 
actirvn."  Rupert  was  mnnoy-lxiund,  in 
York.  We  leani  this,  much  the  mo»t 
probable  tJolution  of  the  question,  from 
Arthur  Trevor,  a  lively  special  oorre- 
■pondentof  that  day,  whose  letters  are  to 
be  found  in  "  Carte's  Lifoof  Onnoiule." 
**The  army,"  he  says,  "continued  with- 
**  in  the  play  of  the  enemy's  cannon  till 
"five  at  night,  during  all  which  the 
"  piinoe  and  niaiqtiefls  were  playing  the 
oiaton  to  the  soldiers  in  York  (heiog 
"  in  a  raging  mutiny  in  the  town  for 
"their  pay),  to  draw  them  forth  to  join 
**  the  prince's  foot,  which  was  at  last 
**  effected,  but  with  much  unwilliiig- 
^neaa.**  Kewoaatle  himaelf  aeema  to 
haye  partaken  laigely  in  this  nnwiUing- 
ness,  but  his  bett<'i  spirit  prevaUed;  he 
swallowrd  the  affront  of  submission,  and 
followed  hid  leader  to  the  field,  like  a 
grand  seigneur  as  he  was,  in  hi^  coach 
and  six. 

It  was  drawing  towards  sunset^  there- 
fore, when  the  prince  arrived  on  the 
moor.  Up  to  this  time,  nothiri^^'  liad 
pa«'.««ed  »'X(  (  pt  an  occasional  inten  liaage 
of  cannon-shot,  and  a  ukirniish  for  the 
poaseaaion  of  a  '^lye-hill,"  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  identify.  It  must  not  he 
oonfounded,  as  even  ^fr.  Sanford  seems 
to  confound  i^  with  tlie  ^itat  "rye- 
field**  occupied  by  tlio  main  fnrefs  of 
the  Parliament.  It  lay  probably  a  little 
north  of  the  Tockwitii  road,*  and  near 
the  west  end  of  the  positioa  The 
Boyaliat  army,  though  on  the  lower 
ground,  was  well  posU-d.  Its  right 
rested  on  the  enclosures  in  front  of 
Tockwitli,  its  left  on  those  about  Mars- 
ton ;  in  front  it  had  the  enclosures 
hetween  the  moor  and  the  open  com- 
fielda,  and  along  most  of  the  line  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch,  so  wide  that  it  w:x3 
in  part  filled  with  musketeers,  serving 
as  a  natural  trench.  The  land  hav- 
ing been  suheei^uently  enclosed  and 
drained,  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  this 
important  feature  in  tlie  accounts  of 
the  engagement  Mr.  (hainge,  in  his 
"  Battlas  of  Yorkshire,''  supposes  it  to 
have  been  a  drain  or  foss,  which  he 
calls  the  "White  Syke;"  but  this,  if 


the  Ordnance  Map  be  correct,  woold 
place  it  too  far  to  the  north,  thru^iiig 
the  front  line  nf  tlif  Ti<»vuli*ts  much  too 
far  back.  There  is  another  cut  l'»  tw(  t-.tt 
this  and  the  Tuckwith  road,  and  nearly 
parallel  with  the  latter,  which  maig  »• 
present  the  "ditch"  in  question.  Hie 
rebels,  on  the  other  hand,  o<H:upying  the 
brow  of  the  south  hill,  had,  according  te 
Masfter  Ashe,  the  advantage  of  the  «nn 
(thon;^h  this  could  not  be  much,  facuig 
as  tbey  did  NN.EL  in  the  eTeniog  of  a 
midsummer  day)^  md  certainly  of  tin 
ground. 

As  to  numbers,  we  may  venture  on 
the  following  estimate  as  pnjl  ahle: — 
loyalists— 16,000  foot^  7,000  horse ,  all 
Englisli,  e.\cept  a  troop  or  two  of  tn- 
mendous  "  Irish  papists,'*  held  in  ntter 
fear  and  aversion  by  their  godly  enemies. 
Round) leads— 19,000  or  20,000  foot» 
7,000  horse ;  more  than  a  third  pro- 
bably Scotch. 

When  finally  drawn  np  on  both 
sides,  the  armies  presented  somethiag 
like  the  following  disposition  :  in  de- 
scribing which,  I  shall  venture  tol)^)rrow 
the  peaceful  nomenclature  of  the  jH>st- 
offico,  instead  of  encountering  the  end- 
less conftttion  of  language  oeeasionei 
by  using  the  description  of  right  and 
left  wings." 

On  tlie  west,  the  Parliamentary  line 
was  bounded  by  a  "  cross  ditch, "  which 
I  take  to  be  the  stream  flowing  down 
from  Bilton  past  the  east  end  of  Took* 
with  Tillage ;  west  of  this  wore  only  a 
few  Scottish  dragoons  wider  Colonel 
Frisell. 

Then  followed — 

Wki^t  : 

Cnjinwell'tt  ajid  Man-  Byron's  horse, 
Chester's  hom,with  three  Iririi  hoise,  Ba> 
S<  I >tch  tmops  under  Les-    peit's  lifegoifdi. 

he ;  uppgmxl  to 

West  Oektbb  : 
MaacfaertSK's  foot  Unper^s  f»ot 

Bast  CnTBB! 
Fairiiui's  Iboi.  Newcartle'afiwt. 

Xasv: 

Fairfax's  bonw.  Gk^ing  and 

Lofd  LeT«n'8  horse.  Vnfn  hone^ 

Besides  reserves  of  foot  on  both 
aidea. 
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Some  twenty  or  fhirty  field-pieces  on 
Moh  side  played  against  each  other  a 
while,  Init  with  little  effect.  "Thoy" 
(the  Puritans),  Bays  SHnj^by,  "after 
•*  four  shots,  give  over,  and  in  Marston 
**  com  Helcls  fall  to  singing  psalms."  One 
of  the  Royalist  shot^  howefer,  mortelly 
voimded  GivsiwoU'e  nephew,  young 
Walton,  concerning  whom  Oliver's 
touching  and  soldicr-liko  letter  may  be 
read  in  Carlyle.  It  is  very  observable, 
that  though  Marstou  and  Tockwith 
Buut  have  both  been  defenaiblDTiUagos, 
with  garden  walls  and  endosoreS)  no 

>  The  proportkm  of  hoiw  wu  even  greater 
in  other  actioriH  of  the  civil  war.  At  Naseby 
the  king  bad  5,000  horse  to  only  4,000  foot. 
At  the  eeeond  battle  of  Newbury,  Ludlow  saw 
7,000  horse  and  dragoons  in  one  body  on  the 
•ids  of  the  I'arliament — the  largest,  he  says, 
which  he  ever  observed  in  the  war ;  out  of  an 
army  of  16,000.  Compare  these  figures  with 
those  of  modem  warfare.  OenerTilly  sprak- 
ing,  the  cavalry  in  a  pitched  Ijattle  vary  from 
a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole  force.  At 
Waterloo,  where  the  cavitlry  played  a  great 
part,  those  of  the  French  were  12,000  out 
of  a  total  of  75,000 :  thoM  of  the  British  and 
allies  about  the  sftme  in  proportion.  It 
Would,  probably,  not  be  now  tsasy  to  oiMiemble 
15,000  horseoMii,  evio  m  Tocluhire,  in  a 
iingle  actioTi. 

These  battU  stiitistics  tend  to  prove,  what 
other  circumstances  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  the  number  of  horses  T)red  in  England 
Wis  much  larger  in  proportion  to  tho  popu- 
lation in  the  seven tMiitli  oentury  than  now. 
In  truth,  though  we  arc  waniierin^jf  rather 
ftirfrom  Marston  field  in  making  the  remark, 
Uie  reader  of  hMoiy  will  fin<l  it  neoeaeary  to 
ffifike  much  correction  in  tlie  current  Rtato- 
viituU  rtispectiog  the  enuruioua  increatit)  which 
lu<  taken  place  since  that  time  in  agricultural 
prrKUice.  Figures,  in  tlie  hands  of  able  arilh- 
mtticiaoa,  like  Mr.  Macculloch,  for  instance, 
genniaate  into  the  most  prolifio  deduetioiii ; 
Mil  if  we  were  to  swallow  in  the  mass,  and 
without  digesting,  their  several  calculations 
of  the  inerease  of  aoraage  under  cultivatkm, 
ths  increase  of  imported  produce,  the  nuil- 
tiplication  of  produce  on  every  cultivated 
so^  the  mulliplieatioo  tA  aminals,  the  dou- 
bling of  the  size  of  every  animal,  and  so  forth, 
*e  should  find  ourselves  inevitably  driven  to 
McoQDt  for  tho  eottnimption  of  the  inordloate 
aaass  of  proviKinn.^i  'vhich  we  have  thus  created, 
by  8uppg«i|]g  that  every  Engiishmaa  eats  twice 
or  thrice  aemuehae  hie  forrfathen.  Maeaulay, 
who  had  a  tendency  t<«  depr^iciate  the  social 
eondition  of  past  timo^  went  so  far,  in  his 
ninous  "Chapter*  on  England  hi  tho  Reign 
of  Cbarlea  the  8-  cnn  1"  an  to  indorRO  the 
(tatements  of  the  writers  of  the  day,  that 


attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  ti> 
secuTO  eitiier.  In  an  enoounter  betwt^en 
modern  armies,  they  would  have  be«iii 
cstor-mod  tlio  "  koys  of  the  position,'* 
and  Uikeii  and  retaken  half  a  dozen 
times  iu  the  day.  ^uch  was  not  the 
etrategy  of  those  timee;  they  fought 
more  willingly  in  the  open,  in  oider  to 
employ  their  cavalry,  which  was  then 
used  in  far  lai^r  proportions  than  in 
modern  warfare,^  as  well  as  from  "lo- 
ficiency  iu  military  skill,  which,  at  ii-a.si 
until  Naseby,  was  of  the  loweet  ordar. 
The  nobility  and  higher  gentry  of  £ng- 

half  of  England  was  wa^te,  consisting,  in  hU 
picturesque  expression,  of  "  moor,  forest,  and 
fen,"  and  that "  a  fourth  of  EDglaml  has  been  in 
little  more  than  a  oentury  turned  from  a  witd 
into  a  gardeu  ! "  Now,  the  whole  surfacf  of 
EngUnd  and  Wales  amounU  to  37,000,000 
acrea  Of  these  it  was  calculated,  thirty  years 
ago,  that  7,000,000  were  waste.  The  quantify 
of  land  inclosed  under  Acts  of  Parliament  from 
1760  to  a  few  years  ago  was  lens  than  7,000,000 
•em.  It  is  a  large  coojectural  allowance  to 
add  1,000,000  for  incl.»supe  between  1680,  Ma- 
caulay's  stand-poiDt,  and  1760.  But  of  ihem 
8,000,000  a  very  large  proportion  were  mat 
inclo«f(l  from  the  wa-ste,  but  merely  converted 
from  "  common  field  "  into  severalty  ;  that  is, 
they  were  ooltiTOted  already,  thoiif^  in  a  lea'% 
productive  way.  Estimate  these  as  one-hidf 
(probably  t4-»o  low),  and  the  whole  amount 
reeovered  from  the  "waste"  in  the  time  in 
question  will  not  exceed  4,000,000  of  acren,  or 
about  one-ninth  of  the  Hurfac«i  of  the  country; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  increase  of 
towns,  and  of  regions  once  rural,  and  now  wholly 
abandoned  to  manufacturing  or  mining  indu8- 
try  (as  in  Warwickshire  and  StaffordMhire),  has 
taken  fron  t};o  {ilnugh  «M»me  extent  of  domain 
which  thi  n  s\AA  subject  to  it.  Nor  will  the  «ta- 
tistics  o f  consumpti  on,  w  I  len  tested  by  com  1 1 1 1  >  u 
sense,  lead^i^  to  any  dttferent  conclnsionH.  'J'ho 
population  in  Charles  II. 's  reign  did  not  much 
•xoeed  a  fourth  of  its  present  amount  But  it 
must  be  remembered  -1.  That  the  return  of 
the  soil  per  acre  was  undoubtedly  much  less 
oonaideruile  than  now.  8.  That  the  whole 
population  wns  fed  on  home  pr'nln-^e  ;  whereas 
now,  including  importatious  from  ln.'l<md 
■ad  Scotland,  a  very  large  proportion  of  ottr 
consumption  aupyilif  !  from  abroa<l.  3.  Tint 
the  whole  population  was  clad  in  articlea 
(woollen,  linen,  leather)  mannfactured  from 
homo  ]  iro  hire,  whereas  almost  the  whole  of  the 
raw  produce  of  which  its  clothing  is  made  is 
now  prodooed  abrcwd.  4.  That  &i||^aad  not 
only  ^hon  -.tipplicd  licr^-^t^lf,  butwas,cnmmun>''>tt« 
annU,  an  exporting  country,  to  some  extent, 
of  com,  oaUlo,  and  wod.  5.  That  tiie  oom- 
paratively  numerous  horses  then  kept  rrqnired 
a  oomparatively  laige  area  to  produoe  their 
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land,  which  famished  leaders  to  both 

parties,  produced  only  a  succession  of 
brave  blunderers ;  the  captains,  trained 
in  the  Dutch  and  German  wars,  on 
whom  fheee  leadeia  relied  for  support, 
proTed,  for  the  most  part^  as  Maouilay 
remarks^  eztremelj  inefiKeiflini ;  the 
l>n'^inc<?s  was  carried  on  by  a  succession 
of  purposeless  onslaughts  and  skir- 
mishes all  over  the  country,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  nltunate  operation  of 
the  "  aelf-denying  ordinance^"  it  is  diffi- 
•  colt  to  see,  on  idlitary  grounds,  how  it 
could  ever  have  come  to  an  end.  Those 
times,  fertile  as  they  were  in  warlike 
incident,  produced  only  four  men  with 
any  pretensions  to  generakhip^  and 
those  of  very  different  degree^-Crom- 
well,  Montroee,  Monk,  David  Leslie — of 
whom  two  were  Scots.  Ii-ctoii  might 
bo  added,  q>id  fnt'i  agpera  t-fimpat  ;** 
but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  to  con- 
<fust  fane. 

It  was  now  seren  o'clock,  when  the 
Puritan  leaders,  having  completed  their 
dispositions,  descended  from  tlieir  van- 
tage ground  to  charge  Rupert's  line  at 
once,  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
edge  of  the  moor  from  Harston  to  Tock- 
with.  For  the  purpose  of  recognition, 
wore  white  ribbons  or  bits  of  paper 
in  their  hats:  the  loyalists  fought 
-without  band  or  scarf.  "  ( hir  army 
moving  down  the  hill,"  says  Manter 
Ashe,  "was  like  thick  clouds,  having 
**  divided  themselves  into  brigades,  con- 
"  sistiiigof  800, 1,000, 1,200, 1,500  men 
"  a  piece ;  and  some  brigades  of  horse^ 
"  consisting  of  three,  and  souie  of  four 
"  troope."  Bat  on  most  parts  of  the  line 
the  Bovalists  did  not  wait  for  the 
charge,  bat  met  it  midway.  The  shock 
of  some  forty  thousand  men,  horse  and 
foot,  burning  with  zeal  and  rendered 
furious  by  delay,  me«'ting  breast  to 
breast  on  a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  must  be  left  rather  to  the  imagi- 
nation than   collected  fcom  meagre 

aodridiittent.    If  all  tli«M  otreamftftnoM  be 

fairly  weighed,  it  acoms  to  follow  tint  both  the 
amount  of  produce  and  the  productive  aurfftoe 
of  EngUnd  two  oenturiet  ago  wen  Tery  mmk 

lurcrer  thau  statiiiticiana  or  hirttoriana  who 
dwcU  exduftivelf  ou  "progreee"  tuye  sup- 


fragments  of  narrative.     "The  most 
"  enormous    bnrly-biirly   of  fire  and 
"  smoke,  an<i  st^  J-flashings,  and  death 
"  tumult,"  siiilk  Carlyle,  "ever  seen  m 
**  those  regions."   It  most  have  bsn 
like  the  desperate  encounter  cf  that 
not  dissimilar  day  when  the  Scots  King 
James  led  his  army  through  the  mi«t  ' 
nnd  smoke,  down  Flodden  bent,  to 
ciiarge  Surrey's  force  along  it«  whola 
fiont ;  when,  in  the  words  of  him  whs 
oodd  depict  the  animal  joy  and  dronkeo- 
nees  of  battle  betfcer  than  any  othst 
since  Homer, 

"  Soeh  a  shout  was  there 
As  if  men  fon;^ht  on  middle  eaith. 

And  fiends  in  upper  air  : 
0,  life  and  death  were  in  that  shoo^ 

Rccuil  aiid  rallv,  chnrpc  and  roaty 
And  triuiapli  uud  desjiair." 

The  violence  of  that  collision,  as  of 
two  massive  bodies  meeting,  was  sucli 
as  to  crush  and  pulverise  at  once  both 
the  opposing  forces.  We  jnst  get  s 
glimpse  of  them  joining  battle  incom- 
plete array,  and  the  next  shows  thera 
scattered,  broken,  straggling  acro^  moor 
and  field,  on  both  sides,  in  utter  bewil- 
dermtuit.  Only  the  few  who  succeeded 
in  keeping  their  ranks  9ib  left  to  finiih 
the  day's  work. 

Tliere  were  three  generals  on  eacli 
**  side,"  writes  Prineipal  Baillie,  "  Le^lt;.' 
"(Ah'xander,  Lord  Leven),  Fairfax 
♦*  old  Lord),  and  Manchester.  Kupert, 
^  Newcastle^  and  King  (N^ewcssUe's  is* 
"  cond  in  command).  Within  half  tii 
*'  hour  and  less,  all  six  took  them  to 
**  their  heels  ;  this  to  you  alone."  And 
sec  farth«'r,  the  description  of  tlio 
scene  b)  Ai  Uiur  Trevor,  whom  wo  hxn 
already  (quoted ;  he  was  engaged  ui  t 
vain  search  over  the  field  for  Prio^ 
Eupert : — 

"The  runaways  on  both  si  ^es  '^^^ 
**  so  many,  so  breathless,  su  Lpeechle8% 
«  and  80  full  of  fear,  that  I  should  JW* 

have  taken  them  for  men,  bat  by  their 
**  motions,  which  still  served  them  very 
"  well ;  not  a  man  of  them  !>'  in^ 
"to give  me  the  least  hope  uhero  ih^ 
*'  prince  was  to  be  found  ;  both  annies 
**  being  mingled,  both  horae  and  foo^ 
*«no  side  keeping  their  own  posts.  >^ 
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'*fliit  bonibledifltnuslioa  did  I  coast  tho 
''coontiy,  hen  meeting  with  a  ahoal  of 
"  Scots,  crying  out  *  Wae's  us,  wo  nre 
"all  undone,'  and  so  full  of  lanu'iiUi- 
"  tioos  and  moumin^  as  if  their  day  of 
"doom  had  ofvtitakoii  them,  and  from 

which  they  knew  not  vhithw  to  fly. 
"  And  anon  I  met  a  lagged  troop  reduced 
"  to  four  and  a  cornet ;  by  and  by  a 
"little  foot  ofiicer,  without  liat-bainl, 
"sword,  or,  indeed,  anytiiijig  but  fcet^ 
"and  so  much  tongue  as  would  serve  to 
"Inqniie  the  way  to  the  next  garrison, 
"which  (to  say  the  truth),  were  will 
"filled  with  tlie  strng<;lor8  on  butb  sides 
"within  a  ft\v  boui-s,  t]i'iii;_!li  tlicy  lay 
"distant  from  the  jji4iLo  ul  tho  tight 
"twenty  or  thirty  miles." 

Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the 
field  in  half  an  hour  from  the  commence- 
ment of  till!  battle  ;  but,  in  recounting 
more  particularly  what  took  place  in  each 
section  of  it,  the  narrator  is  under  the 
utsToidahle  disadvantc^c  of  describing 
•B  suceeesiyey  incidents  which  in  truth 
tooik  place  aloqg  the  whole  line  simol- 
ttneously. 

1.  On  the  extreiJii-  west^  (Tomwell, 
with  Manchester'^  horoe,  and  J>avid 
IiMlie'a  three  troops,  came,  as  our  local 
Wonek,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  says,  "off 
the  cony-wawen,  by  lUlton  Bream 
tliat  is,  he  must  have  descended  "the 
hill"  nearly  alon<,'  the  line  of  a  lane 
leading  from  liilton,  and  joining  tho 
Tockwith  road  just  at  the  entrance  into 
Tocbrith.  The  ditch  in  front  was  here 
a  fomudahle  ohstacle^  well  lined,  as  it 
^af,  witli  musqueteers.  It  might  have 
tned  the  steadiness  even  of  the  Iron?jides 
to  pass  it  in  order  \  but  they  were  spared 
the  trouble  by  the  folly  of  their  oppo- 
imts.  Lord  Byion,  abandoning  bis 
vantage-ground,  charged,  with  his  liorse, 
aorn?s  the  ditch,  was  met  in  full  tilt  by 
Croruw.ll,  beaten,  and  driven  back  in 
confubidii  over  his  own  slaiightered  nius- 
<iasteers,and  acro!>8  theditch  again.  "In a 
^^mentk"  says  Olivex's  scoutmaster 

atson  who  was  in  this  charge^  **we  were 
I  past  the  ditch  on  to  the  moor,  upon 

«<inal  terms  with  tho  enemy,  our  men 

joiuing  in  a  running  march."  An- 
"tktt  portion  seem  somehow  to  have 
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turned  the  ditch.  One  more  hard  tussle 
with  Grandison's  horse  and  Rupert's 
life  guard  followed.  Cromwell  himself 
was  slightly  wounded ;  and  then  the 
right  wing  of  the  iioyaUsts  was  irrecover- 
ably broken.  The  "  poor  Iiidi  P^insts" 
were  nowhere ;  we  hear  nothing  farther 
of  them.  Tho  fugitives  "fled  along 
AVilstrop  Wood  side,"  says  Slingsby ; 
that  is,  seemingly,  along  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  tho  wood,  where  there  is 
a  way  conducting  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ouse^  at  Poppleton.  Psrt  of  Cromweirs 
cavalry  followed,  and  did  execution  on 
the  fliers,  even  as  far  as  the  Ouse  ;  tho 
remaintler  formed  again  on  the  ground, 
and  rallied  aiuund  them  such  of  their 
foot  as  were  serviceable. 

8.  On  the  west  centra  there  was  <'a 
plain,"  says  Captain  Stuart»  between 
Manchester's  foot  and  the  enemy;  the 
obstacles  of  ditch  and  hedges  were 
slighter;  and  here  the  fighting  seems 
to  have  been  indecisive  ;  but  Ifanches- 
tei^s  foot  maintained  their  ground,though 
himsi'lf  abandoned  the  field. 

3.  But  on  the  e^ist  centre,  Fairfax's 
foot  had  to  use  a  lane,  with  inclosures 
on  eac  h  side,  in  which  only  three  or 
four  could  march  abreast  (says  Stuart), 
as  their  line  for  entering  on  the  moor. 
Tliere  are  two  or  three  ways,  turning 
off  from  the  Tockwith  Road  on  the 
north,  which  might  answer  this  de- 
scription ;  but  Sanfoixl  supposes,  and  I 
think  with  reason,  that  it  was  **  Moor 
lane,"  already  described.  Here  the 
advancing  Yorkshiiemen  were  picked 
off  by  the  musqueteers  on  both  sides 
of  the  way  ;  those  who  struggled  to  tho 
end  of  tlm  lane  met  with  **  the  ditcli," 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  Newcastle's 
fiimous  foot  regiment  of  *' white-coats^'* 
whom  hislordsliip  had  lately  new  clothed 
in  uniform  of  undyod  cloth,  whence 
they  were  popularly  denominated  his 
"LaniKs."  Theiie  brave  fellows  had  been 
levied,  not  fi-om  among  the  marquis's 
tenantry  as  stated  in  ];opaIar  accounts, 
but  in  the  border  counties ;  many  of 
them  (as  his  duchess  tolls  us)  "  bred  in 
the  moorish  grounds  of  the  northern 
parts."  As  fast  a.s  the  head  of  Fairfax's 
column  debouched  on  the  moor,  its  files 
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W0ie  knocked  down  or  beaten  back  by 
these  wbite-coated  opponents,  until  at 

last  they  were  drivnn  in  confusion  to- 
wards their  rigtU  hand,  to  ir,  roiso  tho 
disorganization  of  all  that  side  of  tho 
Parliament's  army. 

i.  For,  on  the  eaat^  and  doee  to 
Marston  village,  tho  horse  of  the  Cava- 
liera  had  utterly  hcaten  I>rir(l  Levcn'.s 
Scottish  cavalry,  Imd  ridden  through  his 
and  Fairfax's  infantry,  and  chased  the 
broken  remnant  all  up  tho  oom-fieldi^ 
eren  to  the  top  of  <*the  hia"  Seldom 
was  a  completer  example  made,  than  of 
the  p/>nr  Covenanters  on  that  day.  V>\\i 
"Walter  Scott — in  whom  the  instinct  of 
antiquarian  genius,  which  made  hhn  re- 
produce the  past  with  unequalled  vind- 
nees,  was  mingled  with  a  moat  poetical 
and  hopeless  habit  of  inaccnracy  as  to 
particular?: — mnke.s  Bertram  Ri«;in;^han), 
in  "Ivokcby/'  lie  like  a  trooper,  whenhe 
tells  Oswald  that— 

"  Many  a  l^r.imy  Scot,  aghast, 
Spun-iug  his  \»Xfrj  ncrihward,  past, 
Ciirsin<,'  the  day  when  zeal  nr  meed 
Fifbt  lared  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed." 

It  is  difficult  to  mj  what  could  have 
dictated  these  verses,  except  tho  vague 
idea,  not  conoborated  by  unifoim  ex- 
perience^ that  a  Scotchman  in  difficulties 
would  make  for  his  native  country.  To 
achieve  this  feat,  Sawney  must  have 
ridden  right  through  the  ranks  of  the 
victorious  Hoyalists.  fc>awney  did  no- 
thing of  the  sort  He  fled  southward, 
scattering  across  the  conntry  in  the 
direction  of  Tadcaster ;  bis  genend  Lonl 
Leven  "never  drew  bridle  till  he  got 
to  Leeds ;"  where,  according  to  a  story 
which  the  Eoyalists  repeated  with  in- 
tense pleasnre,  he  was  taken  up  by  the 
parish  constable.  The  real  facts,  how- 
ever, are  recounted  in  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Somervilk'S  :  "  —  "  'Die  carl 
•*  himself,  being  nmrh  wearied,  in  the 
"  evening  of  the  battle,  with  ordering 
"  his  atmy,  and  now  quite  spent  with 
"  his  long  journey  in  the  night,  had 
"  cast  himself  down  upon  a  bed  to 
"rest;  when  an  express  from  David 
"  Leslie  arriving,  he  awoke,  and  hastily 
"  cries  out^  '  Lieutenant  Colonel,  what 
**1iew8t*    *  All  is  safe,  please  your  ex- 


"oeUence;  the'Ftoliament^s  army  hat 
"  obtained  a  great  victory  ;*  and  then  be 

"  delivers  the  letter.  The  genera!  njK)n 
"  hearing  this,  knocked  upon  his  breast, 
and  says,  *  I  would  to  God  I  bad  ditd 
^  npon^the  pkce Old  Ferdiauidfl^ 
Lonl  Fair&x,  for  his  pairt,  ran  aw»y  a 
far  as  Cawood;  where,  says  Warburton, 
he  too,  "like  a  sensible  old  vetemn  m 
"  he  was,  went  to  bed ;  there  being  no  fire 
"  or  candle  in  the  house."  This  stoiy 
Mr.  Sanford  discredits,  because  his  kid* 
ship  dated  as  of  the  2d  July  an  official 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  announcing 
the  victory.  But  the  temptation  (oaatfi- 
date  was  strong. 

The  younger  blood  waa  hotter.  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  returning  from  a  sooooi* 
ful  chai-ge,  when  he  got  involved  in  the 
disaster  of  liis  infantry,  and  ^vn8  driven 
by  Ooring's  attni  k  among  the  enclosures 
by  Alaiijton,  where  death  or  capture 
seemed  inevitable.  He  and  lambvt 
(afterwards  Cromwell's  fionoas  Major- 
General),  took  tlio  white  ribbon  out  of 
tln  ir  hats,  got  together  some  twinty 
or  thirty  horsemen,  cut  right  through 
Goring's  tixxipers,  and  escaped — Pair- 
fiix  with  a  slash  in  the  fece— to  join 
Cromwell  on  the  open  moor. 

Did  Prince  Rupert  head  in  person 
tliis  successful  charge  of  the  Royalist 
left  ?  Clearly  not.  Rupert  is  a  uj}th- 
ical  j»erton;ige  in  history.  "WhercTcr 
a  "fiery  charge,"  doing  more  hann  to 
friends  than  foes,  is  to  be  perpetmted, 
poetical  fiti  i.  s  n  quires  that  it  be  lai'lat 
Rupert's  door.  Tradition,  even  fr<  in  the 
earliest  time-s  selected  tliis  as  one  ui  the 
instances.  Defoe,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of 
a  Cavalier,"  (in  which  the  accoont.w 
Haiston  fight  is  ss  life-like  as  snytfainS 
which  ever  proceeded  from  his  pen,  hu* 
the  flimsiest  romance  notwithstanding^ 
confirmed  and  popularized  the  tradition- 
Walter  Scot£,  and  poetd  and  runiaJiceW 
in  general,  have  taken  it  up  without 
hesitation.  And  Eliot  Warburton,  m 
his  "  sensation"  biography  of  ^Y^^^ 
Rupert,  endonvoTir!?  to  e^tablij^h  it> 
the  authority  of  "Whitel^xk,  FairfaXf 
and  th*"  et'mf.  "  Whitelock  \vrote  oB 
hearsay,  and  that  so  imperfect,  thatW 
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mj9  the  b&tUe  began  at  **  mmBL  in  the 

moruing."  Fairfax  says  nothing  about 
it  Pmbaltility  is  all  against  it.  Ru- 
pert, fur  the  first  time  in  his  un- 
lucky life,  was  sole  iu  coiuiuaud  in 
a  pitched  battla  Even  he  would 
scarcely  have  so  far  suifered  mtee  pug* 
nacity  to  "  get  the  better  of  every  other 
duty,"  as  to  charge  with  Goring's  ca- 
valry at  tho  very  extrcmit v  of  the  field. 
Scoutmaster  Watson  avers  tiistinctly, 
tbatKupert  lode  at  the  head  of  his  own 
lifi^giiards,  on  tho  woat  of  tho  field,  and 
engaged  in  all  but  personal  conflict  with 
CromwelL  Watson,  however,  only  gives 
the  belief  current  at  the  moment  among 
the  soldiers  on  his  side ;  and  he  soemS| 
moreo in  thia  portion  of  hia  atoiy,  a 
little  romantic,  and  addicted  to  magni- 
iyuig  his  leader.  In  troth,  the  Prince's 
whereabouts,  in  this  scene  of  fearful 
tumult,  is  not  positively  ascertained. 
That  he  was  somewhere  in  the  thick  of 
the  wiHei  we  niay  well  believe,  were  it 
only  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Uniudheads discovered  his  favourite dogt 
"Hoy,"  among  the  slain  • — "more  prized 
"  hy  hia  master  than  creature-s  of  much 
'  more  worth."  The  next  glimpse  we 
get  of  Rupert  shows  him  doing  a  leadei'a 
last  duty,  by  covering  the  tetieat  of  his 
bfoken  forces  into  York. 

The  credit  of  this  successful  cavalier 
charge  must,  as  it  seems,  be  divided 
between  Goring  and  him  to  whom  Kuah- 
worth  <»pn»)7  Mcribes  it-H»»mdy, 
Sir  John  Uny — who  afterwards  changed 
sides  twice,  and  got  hanged  at  last  for 
his  pains. 

Of  Newcastle's  prowess  on  tho  field 
ve  know  mure,  thanks  to  his  fuud  and 
tuitaatio  biographer,  "the  thrice  noble, 
"  illustrioua^  and  excellent  prinoesa, 
'^Maigaie^  Dttcheaa  of  yewcaatle." 

^  A  RoondhMiid  pamphlet,  in  doggrel  rvrn^, 

enUtled  "A  Dog^'a  Elc-gy,  or  Uupert'a 
Toares,"  luiMg  bim  to  the  raok  uf  an  imp,  or 
nog-fiend.   The  frontupieea  rvpnMiii*  poor 

B<»y  Ijitig  on  the  fit-M  of  honour,  his  four  I«ge 
in  the  air  i  uuder  wliich  are  thesa  versM ; 

8«d  Caraliera,  Rupert  iDvites  yon  all, 
JHiat  do  Burvive,  to  hi*  JJog'a  fuuenU  : 
doK  moumMRi  are  the  Witbh,  tho  Pope,  the 
I>eTU, 

laai  much  Ument  your  late  beiiiika  evil 


She  informs  us  that,  haying  deaoended 

from  his  coach-and-six,  he  was  anr- 
rounded  by  his  followers,  "  to  whom 
"  my  lord  spake  after  this  manner : — 
"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  ho,  '  you  have  done 
"me  the  honour  to  chuae  me  your 
"  captain,  and  now  is  the  fittest  time 
"  that  I  may  do  you  service ;  wher^ie^ 
"  if  you'll  follow  nie,  I  shall  lead  you  on 
"  the  \HiHi  1  can,  and  show  you  the  way 
"  to  your  ovm  honour.'  They  being  as 
«  ghid  of  mj  loid*a  proffer,  as  my  lord 
"  waa  of  their  readineaa,  went  on  with 
"  the  greatest  courage ;  and,  passing 
"  through  two  bodi«;s  of  foot,  engaged 
"  with  one  another  not  at  forty  yards' 
"  distance,  received  not  the  least  hurt^ 
"  although  they  fired  quick  upon  each 
other,  hut  marched  towards  a  Scots 
regiment  of  foot^  which  they  chaigad 
"  and  routed ;  in  which  encounter  my 
"  lord  himself  killed  three  with  his 
"  pajje's  half-leaden  sword,  for  he  had 
«no  other  left  himl".  .  .  In  abort,  it 
is  plain  that  his  lordship  would  have 
won  the  hattie,  in  his  wife's  opinion, 
with  his  own  hand,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  obstinacy  of  one  unlucky  Round- 
head. "  At  last,  after  they  had  passed 
"  through  this  regiment  of  foot,  a  pike- 
«  man  made  a  stand  to  the  whole  troop : 
"  and  though  my  lord  charged  him 
"  twice  or  thrice,  yet  he  could  not  enter 
"  hiui  !— (get  within  his  guard,  tho  lady 
means) — but  the  troops  despatched 
"  him  soon." 

Barkneaa,  or  rather,  moonlight^  was 
now  drawing  near,  and  mattera  atood 
thus.  Not  only  the  beaten  wings, 
respectively,  but  "the  gni.ss"  of  both 
anuies,  were  flying,  diHtnictedly,  in 
all  directions.  Cromwell's  and  David 
Lealie'a  horsey  aeoonded  by  the  beat  of 
Manchester  s  foot,  were  in  possession  of 
the  western  jiart  of  the  nionr,  and  had 
changed  their  front :  their  backs  were 
now  towards  Wilstrop  wood,  their  faces 
towards  Marston  village:  rallying  to 
them  Fairfiuc,  and  such  fragments  of 
his  force  as  were  capable  of  being 
rallii  d.  We  may  almost  imagine  Oliver 
addres.sing  Fairfax  in  the  words  of 
Desaix  to  Napoleon  at  Marengo  :  **  The 
"  battle  is  lost;  but  there  is  time  left 
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"to  ^  anotiher.*'  The  naarast  nn- 

Inoken  division  of  the  enemy  to  them 
consisted  of  Newcastle's  "  lambs." 
Those   p<^em  to  hare  held   the  same 

S round  on  which  they  had  repulsed 
iuifiuc's  fitmi  attack — ^(ha  apiot  in 
qaestion,  texmed  *'a  small  parcel  of 
groond,  ditched  In,"  beingt  as  I  oon* 
jecture,  at  or  near  the  point  called 
"  Four  Loans'  Meet,"  Cromwell'^  fii-st 
onset  on  them  was  repulsed  with 
mosketxy.  But  tmaU  chance  had  these 
atubbom  Borderers^  in  their  new  seige 
doablet^  -with  their  unwieldy  pikes, 
taken,  as  they  now  wore,  in  flank, 
against  the  repeated  rush  of  the  Iron- 
sides. They  stood  their  ground  to 
a  man,  and  were  simply  cat  to  pieces. 

They  were  killed  in  lank  and  file,''  says 
Buchc.^s  Margaret  "When  the  hOTse 
"  did  enter  (says  Lilly,  the  astroloj^er, 
"  in  his  Life  and  Tim<^s),  tliey  woiiid 
**  have  no  quarter,  but  fought  it  out  till 
there  was  not  thirty  of  tiiem  living. 
**  Those  whose  hap  it  was  to  Iw  beaten 
down  upon  the  ground  as  the  troopers 
"  came  near  them,  thon^^h  they  could 
"  not  escape  their  woundi^,  yit  wore  so 
**  desperate  as  to  get  either  a  pike  or 
"  sword,  or  a  piece  of  thjem,  and  to 
"gore  the  troopers'  horses  as  they 
"  came  over  them.  Captain  Cambj, 
"  tlien  a  trooper  under  Crnniwell,  and 
"  an  actor,  who  was  the  tiiirJ  or  f<nirtli 
**  man  that  entered  amongst  them,  pro- 
**  tested  he  never,  in  all  the  lights  he 
was  in^  met  with  such  resolute,  brave 
"  fellows,  or  whom  he  pitied  SO  much  ; 
"  an  (I  said  he  saved  two  OT  three  against 

"  their  wills." » 

And  now  Goring's  and  TJrry's  horse 
had  returned  from  chasing  the  Scots,  had 
descended  "the  hiH,"  and,  covering  the 
few  Boyalist  in&ntiy  who  remained  un- 

1  The  few  •orriTing  White-Coats  soem,  like 
FalstaflTB  ragnmuffins,  to  have  r©piire«1  "to 
the  towm  end"  to  beg,  or  worse,  for  life.  The 
daehesB  han  a  atory,  how  h  Royalbt  offioor, 

crussiog  to  the  Coutinont,  wu  set  upon  at  »ea 
by  certain  "  Pickaruons,"  who  discovered  tJiAt 
he  knew  the  Marquiii  of  NewcaAtl<« :  where* 
upon  they  "did  nut  on!y  take  D0thtn((  from 
**  him,  but  tised  him  with  all  civility,  and 
*'  desired  him  to  remember  tbair  bumble  doty 
*'  to  their  t'enet  1,1,  for  they  were  some  of  hll 
*'  \S  iutii-Cuais  thax  had  escaped  death." 


broken,  fiused  round  towards  Cromwell, 

on  the  edge  of  the  moor  near  Maistoa; 
so  that,  in  the  lan^^inge  of  the  ey*». 
witnesses,  eaeh  army — that  is,  what 
remained  of  it— occupied  nearly  the 
reverse  position  to  that  which  it  lisd 
held  when  the  fight  began.  The  crisw 
had  come,  and  was  determined  by  sheer 
superiority  of  discipline — the  pr'it 
moral  of  Marston  day.  "  That  difl-T- 
ence,"  says  Clarendon,  in  his  account  of 
Naseby  fight,  **  was  observable  all  along 

in  the  discipline  of  the  king's  troopt, 
"  and  of  those  which  marched  under 
"  the  command  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
"  (f)r  it  was  only  under  them,  and  had 
"  never  been  remarkable  under  flssex  or 
*'  Waller^  that  though  the  king's  troops 
''persisted  in  the  chaige,  and  rootsd 
"  those  they  had  charged,  they  seldom 
"  rallied  themselves  in  order,  nor  ronM 
"  be  brouj^lit  to  make  a  second  charge 
"  again  upon  the  same  day."    So,  ia 
the  presentinstance,  Cromwell's  troopeis 
came  on  in  regular  amy.  Goring's  oodd 
hardly  be  brought  to  form  at  all,  and 
adraneed  in  mere  disorder.   Under  such 
circumstance^si,  th '  upshot  was  inevi- 
table.   The  shcx  k  of  the  last  encounter 
seems  to  have  been  short,  the  loss  of 
life  slight ;  but  the  moonlight  puitoit 
Ava-s  bloody.  "  We  followed  them,"  says 
Watson,  "to  within  a  mile  of  York, 
"cuttinc:  them  down,  so  that  their  dead 
"bodies  lay  three  miles    in  length.' 
The  battle  was  hnally  won  and  loit, 
and  the  Parliament  foroee  lemained 
masters  of  the  carnage-cumbered  moor, 
with  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  then- 
sand  prison'^rs,  besides  artillery,  stor'^s, 
and  standards,  as  the  prize  of  victory.^ 

Cromwell  (ably  seconded  by  Dsfid 
Lesley)  was  therefiire  the  true  hero  of 
the  day.   For  once,  the  mytbicsl  sad 

'  Then©  "Btftudnrds,"  throughout  the  CTl^ 
War,  Bci  vefl,  among  other  parpoaea,  that  of 
political  oamaturefl;  and  veiy  quaint  are  the 

cU-scriptions  m!orile<l  of  tl.  t!i  The  fMllowinft 
takeu  at  MarHi<>o,  mut^t  ha\«;  tax  ed  the  fingert 
of  the  fair  Royalists  who  wrought  it  F''"^ 
sevprely  "A  blue,  nnd  on  it  a  crown  towardJ 
"  tlie  top,  with  a  mitre  beoeath  tho  crow*W 
"with  tht  Parliament  painted  on  tho  Mie; 
"and  this  motto.  Nolitp  tmirerc  Chn;*to» 
"  meos (to  wit^  the  crown  and  the  mitte)* 
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the  real  histoiy  ct^Jesce.    It  is  strango 
thatWarburton  slioukl  say  that  "Croiu- 
"  w.ll    was    then    comparatively  un- 
'  known,  and  that  very  little  is  proved 
^  to  have  been  done  by  him  «t  this 
'^battle."  As  tothefiMtofhiBacbieTfr- 
aMnti^  the  eye-iritDeaaee  apeak  plain 
enough.    As  to  the  estimate  mafU"  of 
them  at  the  time,  there  is  overwht  lming 
testimony.    It  is  enough  to  cite  canny 
Principal  BailUe,  who  cannot  ooneau 
bis  di^giut  at  ibe  impadence  of  fbe 
Independen Us  in  declaring  that  "they 
"  anil  their  Major-Gencral  Croiinvoll  had 
"  done  it  all  their  alone,"  to  the  dis- 
panigement  of  godly  officers  of  his  own 
covenanting  colour;  and  enyioua  Hollia, 
who  aajs  **  be  bad  the  boldness  to  as- 
"  aome  mnch  of  the  victory  to  bimael^ 
"  or  rather,  Ilorod-likr',  to  sntFer  others 
"  to  uiaguify  and  adore  him  for  it"  In 
truth,  the  name  of  Cromwell  lather 
seems  hrought  prominently  forward,  in 
contemporary  aooonntSy  earlier*  than  bis 
aetioDs  would  appear  to  justify.    "  The 
spirits  of  great  men,"  like  tho^o  of  j^'reat 
events,  often  "  stride  forth  before  the 
events."  Mankind  early  recognise  their 
coming  masters.    Such  figures  as  those 
of  Cflnar,  Cromwell,  Bohespiene,  rivet 
the  attention  of  the  hystanders  even 
V'fore  the  hour  of  their  full  develon- 
ment  has  arrived.    At  all  events,  the 
names  of  Cromwell  and  Marston  are 
now  righteously  inseparable  to  the  end 
of  time.   80  I  iboogbt  as  I  walked 
flana^  the  yillagB,  uid  entered  a  tidy 
new  ^t  lio  lliouse,  where  some  twenty  or 
thirty  tall  and  clever  looking  Yorkshire- 
men  and  women  of  the  future  were 
tmdergoing  a  q^uestioning  by  their  master 
ill  £nj{1isb  bistory.   I  followed  them 
tiuoQgh  the  disasters  of  Robert  Brace, 
and  heard  how  that  hero  could  not  find 
a  roof  to  lay  hia  head  under  —  from 
whence  a  digression  to  the  respective 
>^te  of  slates  and  tiles  for  rooliug,  on 
which  point  I  am  not  certain  that  tbo 
^bsB  were  quite  oiihodoXi    But  wben  I 
♦"raved  leave  to  put  a  question  for  my- 
^'If,  and  asked,  "  Who  fonj^'ht  the  great 
Wtle  in  the  fields  between  this  and 
Tockwith  1 "  I  was  Miswered  at  once  by 
dumt  of  a  qneer-fiKod  nzebin  wm 


me,  followed  by  a  choms  of  bis  followa, 

"  Oliver  Crummle ! " 

"L'humMe  toit  duns  deux  cents  ana 
N'auni  plus  d'uutre  hvstuire." 

I  am  bound  to  aild  that,  on  further 
examination,  1  found  many  of  the  cla.s8y 
especially  the  elder  maidens,  so  well 
"posted  up"  on  tbe  subject  of  tbeir 

great  paiwhial  battle  that,  if  womankind 
gain  their  n^dits  in  my  tinu-,  T  sliall  not 
despair  of  him  ing  the  owners  of  some  of 
those  bright,  sharp  pairs  uf  eyes,  in  pos-^ 
session  of  clcrksldps  obtained  by  com- 
petition. 

As  to  the  events  -which  followed  the 
battle,  my  tale  must  he  short.  Tvupert 
retreated  on  York  ;  antl,  after  a  day  or 
two's  heree  recrimination  with  New- 
castle,  marched  into  Lancashire,  un- 
pursued,  st  the  bead  of  bis  dimi> 
nisbed  army.  The  Marquis  having  fuUy 
weighed  what  was  due  to  himwlf' 
against  what  wa.s  duo  to  King  Charles 
— and  finding,  moreover,  that  he  had 
only  ninety  pounds  left  in  bis  pocket, 
a  small  residue  for  one  whose  rent-ioU 
amounted  to  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
23,000/.  a  year — abandoned  the  cause, 
and  took  ship  f  r  the  Continent.  How 
he  begged  and  ^x1rrowed  his  way  there, 
through  sixteen  me^e  years  of  HoyaUst 
exile— now  driving  about  Germany  '*  in 
"  a  coacli  and  nine  horses  of  a  Holna- 
"  tian  breed,  for  which  horses  he  paid 
"  IG<>/.  and  was  afterwards  offered  for 
"  one  of  them  100  pistolet*  at  l*ai  is>  "  ^ 
—now  80  hard  up  for  a  dinner  that  he 
was  fiun  to  request  bis  lady  to  make 
"  her  waiting-maid^Mrs.  Chaplain,  now 
"  Mrs.  Top,  pawn  some  small  toys  which 
"  she  had  formerly  given  her  ** — how 
be  returned  at  the  Jiestoi-ation  a  much 
poorer,  but  very  little  wiser  man,  was 
made  a  duke^  and  told  long  stories  of 
his  campaigns  for  the  rest  of  bis  days — , 
for  all  these  things  the  reader  must  be 

'  Hi«  Grace's  fondness  for  horscfleflh  ought 
to  redMm  Bome  of  his  absurdities.  "80  great 
"  a  loTe,"  MjB  his  otmaort,  *'luid  my  lord  for 
"  ^00.1  Im:  ^  :  an<l  cortainly  I  hare  observed, 
"  and  do  verily  believe,  tlmt  some  of  them 
"  had  a  partiettlar  lov»  for  my  lord ;  for  they 
"  seemed  to  rejolco  whcucvor  ho  came  iuto  the 
*'  stttbles,  by  their  trampUiig  action,  and  tha 
*  noiae  thcf  mada*" 
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referred  to  hia  duchess's  life  of  him, 
already  quoted;  which  if  does  not 
happen  to  know,  he  will  tii mk  me  for 
introducing  him  to  a  btore  of  old-world 
amusemont. 

As  for  the  victorionB  IMity*  tbey 
spent  the  following  days  on  the  moor, 
\n  much  priTation,  endured  with  great 
constancy  and  discijiline,  rallyLug  their 
scattered  forces  ab  well  us  they  might ; 
and  then  nsimied  the  dege  of  York, 
which  shortly  suxie&deied.  I  need  not 
i-ccapitulate  the  names  of  the  men  of 
account  who  fell  on  both  sides  ;  they 
will  be  found  catalogued  in  all  the 
author! ti^  Dut  it  is  a  picturesque  bit 
of  etoiy,  and  as  each  may  be  reoom- 
mended  to  artists  in  search  of  a  subjecl^ 
how,  on  the  day  after  the  fight,  the 
victors  led  their  prisoner,  tbe  cliivalrous 
Sir  CharL\s  Lucas,  over  tlie  field,  in 
order  that  he  might  identify  the  bodies 
of  the  Cayalien^  whom  their  white  skins 
denoted  as  belonging  to  the  "  quality 
that  they  might  receive  burial  apart 
But  he  could  not  say  he  knew  any  one 
— or.  as  tbcy  thought,  would  not,  lest 
he  siiuuld  increase  their  triumph — ex- 
cept one  gentleman,  who  "  had  a  brace- 
**  let  of  hair  about  his  wrist"  Sir 
Charles  desired  the  bracelet  might  be 
taken  off,  and  said,  "an  honourable 
lady  would  give  thanks  for  that."  So 
the  slain  men  were  simply  thrown 
together,  gentry  and<connnoiiaHy,  into 
deep  trenches,  dug  by  the  oonntry  folks 
on  the  field.  Some  of  these  (according 
to  Ashe)  told  the  soldiers,  that  they  had 
buried  in  this  way  4,150  bodies.^  These 

*  Thia  nuin'ber,  Rf^^'oi-ding  to  modern  pro- 
portion, would  itu])!}',  at  the  very  iMfty 
20,000  *'lion de  coiiil>at. "  It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  proportion  of  killed  to  wfumded  was 
greater  m  the  civil  wars  thua  in  modem 
WUea,  in  wbiflh  grait  maaam,  "  pot "  at  each 
other  from  n  df-taice  for  whole  days  with 
cannon  and  musketry.  Men  were  in  earnest 
in  tliow  timM,  and  itrvdc  home.  Still,  the 
"ism  \*  probably  exaggerated,  llie  admitted 
number  on  the  two  sMea  togetho:  did  not 
exceed  a  thousand  killed  outright. 

"  The  battles  uf  our  civil  wars  were  touma* 
ments,"  says  a  clever  Timci  correspondent  from 
America,  contrasting  them  with  the  suppoeed 
t:  ■!  ttid..  of  modt-ru  couflicta.  Takiug  the 
killed  and  wounded  at  Marston  at  six  or  Kevea 
tliouMody  and  proporti<niiiis  nttmb«n  to  popor 


trenches  would  naturally  be  dug  at  tho 
points  where  the  greatest  slaughter  took 
place.    According  to  local  tradition, 
these  were  chiefly  at  the  spot  called 
Four  LoansTMeet^  and  alanotiier  alitib 
westy  marked  in  the  Ordnance  Map  as 
"Whit^  Syke's  Close;"   while  other 
graves  were  tnircal)!!-  in  the  lai?t  cen- 
tury along  W  listroj)  \S  ood  side.  Many 
researches  have  been  made  bv  the  cii> 
lions ;  bnt  the  harvest  of  deatii  has  not 
been  fuUy  disinterred,  nor  will  be  till 
the  day  of  judgment.     Dullets  and  si- 
milar trifling  relics  are  still  picked  up. 
I  was  told,  that  within  these  few  yeaz% 
"many  skeUingtona  like''  bad  been 
strack  upon  in  making  a  drain  on  the 
knds  of  Wilsttop  Giange  Farm,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  exact  s|>ot.  And 
an  old  dame,  a  cottager  at  Wilstmp 
village,  informed  me  that  her  son  had 
picked  up  and  brought  homo  **  a  lot  of 
teeth,"  bat  she  made  him  throw  them 
away,  "  for  fear  them  as  they  hdcnged 
to  might  come  for  them."  Other  memo- 
rials of  tlie  fight  there  seem       T»e  ff^ 
In  Yoik  i\iuseum  are  some  svvurds  ami 
cuirasties  taken  from  the  field — one  ol 
the  latter  of  magnifioent  proportions, 
which  had  resisted  the  deep  dint  of  a 
bullet,  but  had  not  defended  its  stalwart 
wearer  against  some  other  mortal  wound 
The  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  though 
it  led  to  no  immediate  consequences 
beyond  the  eaptoie  of  York,  was,  as  bss 
been  said,  the  tnining-point  of  the  first 
civil  war.    The  king  was  enabKil  to 
prolong  it  for  a  year,  chiefly  by  reason 
of  Montrose's  successes,  which  paralyzed 
the  Scots,  and  prevented  them  from  €0- 
operating  with  Fkoliament  in  the  soutL 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  through 
the  destruction  of  the  king  s  party  m 
the  north  of  England,  that  Leslie  was 
able  to  return  to  Scotland  a  year  alter, 
and  deal  Montrose  the  last  blow.  Bota 
Nasehy  and  FhOiphsagh  were,  therefor^ 
the  legitimato  fruits  of  the  day  which  l 
have  endeavonred  to  describe,  witli  tne 
zeal,  ]>eThaps  with  the  trifling  parUcU- 
larity,  of  an  itinerant  antiquary. 

lutirn,  thb  would  rppr-^-pnt  a  lattle  in  ^ 
UniUstl  bt^itea  between  250,000  men  ont» 
ivo  ndm,  with  30,000  killed  aad  vevndiaf 
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L'ENVOL 

Uraros,  Tmbelieving  Saddnoees, 

Aivl  k'ss-l>elieviDg  Pharisees, 
With  dull  conventionnlities ; 
And  leave  a  country  mum  at  oruse 
To  piny  at  lcaj)-frog,  if  she  please, 
With  children  and  realities. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Once  apon  n  timf>  fhrrc  was  a  llitlo 
cliiraney-sweep,  and  liis  iiaim!  was  Tom. 
That  is  a  short  name,  and  'you  have 
heard  it  before,  so  you  will  not  have  much 
tioiible  in  lemembeiiiig  it   He  liyed 
in  a  great  town  in  the  NorUi  countrj, 
■where  there  -worn  plenty  of  chimneys  to 
sweep,  an<l  pknty  of  money  for  Tom  to 
earn  and  hia  master  to  spend.  He  could 
not  read  nor  write,  and  did  not  care  to 
do  either ;  and  he  oever  washed  him'> 
■elf,  for  there  was  no  water  up  the 
court  wliore  he  lived.    Ho  had  never 
hecn  taught  to  say  hia  prayers.  He 
never  had  heard  of  God,  or  of  Chri.H, 
azoept    in  words  which    you  never 
have  heard,  and  whieh  it  would  bare 
been  well  if  he  had  never  heard.  He 
cried  half  liis  time,  and  laughed  the 
other  half.    He  cried  when  he  had  to 
climb  the  dark  Hues,  nibbing  his  poor 
^naea  and  elbows  raw;  and  when  the 
Boot  got  into  his  eyes,  which  it  m 
every  day  in  the  week ;  and  when  hia 
muter  beat  him,  which  he  did  evwj 
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day  in  the  week ;  and  when  he  had  not 

(11  iigh  to  eat,  whieh  happened  every 
(lay  in  the  wecTc  likewise.  And  he 
laughed  the  otlier  lialf  of  the  day,  when 
ho  was  tossing  half-])ennie8  with  the 
other  boys,  or  playing  leap-frog  over  the 
posts,  or  bowling  atones  at  the  hoTses* 
legs  as  they  trotted  by,  which  last  was 
excellent  fun,  when  tliore  was  a  wall  at 
hand  behind  which  to  hide.  As  for 
chimney  sweeping,  and  being  hungry, 
and  being  beaten,  be  took  all  that  for 
the  way  of  the  world,  like  the  rain  and 
snow  and  thunder,  and  stood  manfblly 
with  his  back  to  it  till  it  was  over,  as 
his  old  donkey  did  to  a  hailstorm  ;  and 
then  shook  his  ears  aiul  "was  as  jolly  ae 
ever;  and  thought  uf  the  tine  times 
coming,  when  he  would  be  a  man,  and 
a  master  sweep,  and  sit  in  the  public- 
honae  with  a  quart  of  beer  and  a  long 
pipe,  and  play  cards  for  silver  money, 
and  wear  velveteens  and  ankle-jacks, 
and  keep  a  whit©  buIl-<log  with  one  grey 
ear,  and  cany  her  puppies  in  his  podce^ 
just  like  a  man.  Ajid  he  would  have 
apprentices,  one^  two,  three^  if  he  coold. 

t 
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How  be  would  bully  them,  and  knock 
tlieni  about,  jost  as  bis  mastor  did  to 
lum;  and  make  them  cany  home  the 

Boot  sack-;,  while  he  redo  before  tbem 
on  Lis  (lonk»\v,  -with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth 
and  a  liowor  in  liis  button-hole,  like  a 
king  at  tlie  liead  of  his  aimy.  Yes,  there 
were  good  times  coming ;  and,  when  his 
master  let  him  have  a  ptill  at  the  leaT* 
ings  of  his  beer,  Tom  was  the  jollieet 
boy  in  the  wliolc  town 

One  day  a  smart  little  groom  rode  into 
the  court  where  Tom  lived.  'Tom  was 
just  hiding  behind  a  wall,  to  heave  half 
a  brick  at  his  hone's  lega^  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  that  country  when  th^  welcome 
strangers  ;  but  the  groom  saw  him,  and 
halloed  to  liini  to  know  where  Mr. 
Griuio.'!,  tlio  cLimnoy-swecp,  lived.  Now, 
Mr.  (crimes  was  Tom's  own  master,  and 
Tom  was  a  good  man  of  business,  «nd 
always  civil  to  customers,  go  he  put 
the  hnlf-ljrii  k  down  quietly  behind  the 
wall,  and  proceeded  to  tak^  orders, 

Mr.  Grimes  was  to  eonie  up  next  morn- 
ing to  8ir  John  Hartkuver's,  at  the  I'lace, 
tat  his  old  chimney-sweep  was  gone  to 
prison,  and  the  chimneys 'mmted  sweep- 
ing. And  so  he  rode  away,  not  giving 
Tom  time  to  ask  what  the  sweep  bad 
gone  to  prison  for,  whieh  was  a  matter 
of  interest  to  Tom,  as  ho  had  been  in 
prison  once  or  twice  himse]£  Moreover, 
the  i^room  looked  so  very  neat  and  clean, 
with  his  drab  gaiters,  drab  breeches,  diab 
jacket,  snow-white  tie  with  a  smart  pin 
in  it,  and  clean  round  ruddy  face,  that 
T"  ini  was  oUended  and  disgusted  at  his 
appearance,  and  considered  him  a  studc-< 
up  fellow,  who  gave  himself  airs  because 
he  wore  smiart  clothes,  and  oilier  people 
paid  for  them;  and  wont  behind  the 
wall  to  fetch  the  half-brick  after  all  : 
but  did  not,  remembering  that  he  had 
oome  in  the  way  of  busineM^  and  was, 
aa  it  were,  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

His  master  was  so  delighted  at  hitf 
new  customer  that  ho  knocked  Tom 
down  out  of  hand,  and  drunk  nioro  beer 
that  night  than  he  usually  did  in  two, 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  getting  up  in 
time  next  morning ;  for  the  more  a  man's 
head  aches  when  he  wakes,  the  more 
^\ad  he  is  to  turn  oui,  and  haye  a  bnath 


of  fresh  air.  And,  when  he  did  get  up 
at  four  the  next  morning  be  knodud 
Tom  down  again,  in  order  to  teach  him 

(as  young  gentlemen  used  to  be  taught 
at  public  schools)  that  he  must  be  an 
extra  good  boy  that  day,  as  they  were 
going  to  a  very  great  house,  and  might 
make  a  very  good  thing  of  it,  if  they 
could  but  give  satisfiustion. 

And  Tom  thought  so  likewise,  and, 
indeed,  would  have  done  and  behaved 
his  host,  even  without  being  knockM 
down.  For,  of  all  places  upon  earth, 
Harthover  Place  (which  he  had  never 
seen) was  the  most  wonderful;  and, of 
all  men  on  earth.  Sit  John  (whom  be 
had  seen,  having  been  5;ent  to  gaol  by 
him  twice)  was  the  most  awfuL 

For  Harthover  Place  was  really  a 
gland  place,  even  for  the  rich  North 
oountry ;  witii  a  bouse  so  largo  that  in 
the  fiame-breaking  riots,  which  Tom 
could  just  remember,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
HngtAn,  with  ten  thousand  soldiers  and 
eannoii  to  match,  were  easily  housed 
therein ;  at  leasts  so  Tom  believed ;  with 
a  park  fbll  of  deer,  which  Tom  beiisTed 
to  be  monsters  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  (^ting  children ;  with  miles  of  girae- 
prr.^rrve<^,  in  which  Mr.  Grimes  and  the 
collier -kills  poached  at  times,  on  which 
occasions  lorn  saw  pheasants,  and  won- 
dered what  tbey  tasted  like ;  witii  a 
noble  salmon-riTer,  in  which  Mr.  Grimes 
and  his  friends  would  have  liked  to 
poach  ;  bnt  then  they  must  have  got 
into  cold  water,  and  that  thev  did  not 
like  at  all    In  short,  Harthover  was  a 
grand  place,  and  8ir  John  a  grand  dd 
man,  whom  even  "Mi,  Grimes  respect^ 
for  not  only  could  he  ssnd  Mr.  Grimes 
to  prison  when  he  deser\'cd  it,  ns  he  did 
once  or  twice  a  week  ;  not  only  did  he* 
own  all  the  land  about  for  miles ;  aot 
only  was  he  a  jolly,  honest,  wosibto 
squire  as  ever  kept  a  pack  of  hounds, 
who  would  do  what  he  thought  HkM 
by  his  neigldxitirf,  as  well  as  get  what 
he  thought  ri^dit  for  In'mself,  but,  what 
was  more,  he  weighed  lull  fifteen  stone, 
was  nobody  knew  how  many  inches 
round  tiie  chesty  and  could  banre  tliia^'>^ 
Mr.  Grimes  himself  in  fair  fight,  which 
▼eiy  few  foUt  round  there  could  div 
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and  which,  my  dear  little  boy,  would 
not  have  been  right  for  him  to  do,  as 
a  great  many  tfiings  are  not  wl^ch 
one  both  can  do,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  do.  So  Mr.  Grimes  touched 
Ilia  hat  to  liim  when  he  mdn  through 
the  town,  and  railed  liim  a  "buirdly  .iwd 
chap,"  and  his  young  ladies  *'giadely 
lasses,"  which  are  two  high  compliments 
in  the  Korth  country ;  and  thought  that 
that  made  up  for  his  poaching  Sir  John's 
pheasants  ;  when^by  ynu  may  perceive 
that  Mr.  Grimes  luul  not  hven  to  a  pro- 
perly-inspected Goverumeut  National 
SchooL  « 

Now,  I  date  say,  yon  never  got  tip  at 
three  o'clock  on  a  nndsammer  moming. 
Some    people   get   up   then  because 
they  want  t^  catch  salmon  ;  and  some, 
because  they  want  to  climb  Alps  ;  and  a 
great  many  more,  beeatue  they  must^like 
Tom.     Bat»  I  assure  yon,  that  tlixee 
o*ciock  on  a  midsummer  morning  is  the 
plpasfintest  time  of  all  the  twerity-four 
hours,  and  all  the  tliroo  hundivd  and 
.  sixty-five  days ;  and  why  every  oue 
does  not  get  up  then,  I  never  could  tell, 
saye  that  they  are  all  determined  to 
spoil  their  n('i  \-e9  and  their  complexions, 
by  doing  all  night,  vliat  tluy  might 
just    an  well  do  by  day.     I'ut  Tom, 
instead  of  going  out  to  dijincr  at  half- 
past  eight  at  night,  and  to  a  boll  at  ten, 
and  finishing  off  somewhete  between 
twelve  and  four,  went  to  bed  at  seven, 
when  bif?  ninster  wont  to  the  public- 
boii.^c,  and  slept  like  a  (load       :  for 
w  Inch  reason  he  was  as  piert  n&  a  game- 
cock (who  always  gets  up  early  to  wake 
the  maids)^  and  just  ready  to  get  up 
when  the  finu  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  just  ready  to  go  to  bed. 

So  he  and  his  master  set  out;  Grimes 
lode  the  donkey  in  frunt,  and  Tom  and 
the  brushes  walked  behind ;  out  of  the 
court,  and  up  the  street,  past  the  closed 
window-shutters,  and  the  \  i  i  i  ng  weaiy 
policemen,  and  the  roofoaU  shining  grey 
in  the  grey  dawn. 

They  passed  through  the  pitmen's 
^village,  all  shut  up  and  silent  now ; 
and  through  the  turnpike;  and  th<m 
lli(  y  were  out  in  the  real  country,  and 
plodding  along  the  bhick  dusty  road, 


between  black  slag  walls,  with  no 
sound  but  the  groaning  and  thumping 
of  the  pit-engine  in  the  next  field. 
P>ut  soon  the  xoad  grew  white,  and 

the  walls  likewifje ;  and  at  tlie  wall's 
foot  j^ew  long  gnuss  and  gay  llowers,  all 
drenched  with  di'w  ;  and  instead  of  tlio 
groaning  of  the  pit-eugiuo,  they  heard 
the  skylark  saying  his  matins  high  up 
in  the  air,  and  the  pit-bird  warbling  in 
the  sedgesy  as  he  had  warbled  all  night 
long. 

All  else  Ava.s  silent  For  old  Mrs. 
Earth  waa  still  fast  asleep ;  and,  like 
many  pretty  people,  she  looked  stall 
prettier  asleep  than  awake.  The  great 
elm-trees,  in  the  gold-green  m^dows, 
were  fii^t  af^li-cp  aliove,  and  iho  rows 
fast  asleep  beneath  them  ;  nay,  ihe  i\t\v 
clouds  which  were  about^  were  fast 
asleep  likewise,  and  so  tired  that  they 
had  lain  down  on  the  earth  to  rest^  in 
long  white  flakes  and  bars,  among  the 
ptoms  nf  the  elm-trees,  and  along  tbo 
tops  of  the  alders  by  the  stream,  wait- 
ing for  the  sun  to  bid  them  rise  and  go 
about  their  day's  business  in  the  dear 
blue  overhead 

On  they  went,  and  Tom  looked,  and 
looked,  for  he  never  bad  been  so  far 
into  the  country  before,  and  longed  to 
get  over  a  gate,  and  pick  buttercups, 
and  look  for  birds'  nests  in  the  hedge ; 
but  Mr.  Grimes  was  a  nun  of  business, 
and  woul^  not  have  heard  of  that. 

At  last,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bill, 
they  came  to  a  spring  :  not  such  a 
spring  as  you  see  here,  which  soaka  up 
out  of  a  white  gravel  in  the  bog,  among 
red  fly*catcheiB«  and  pink  bottle-heath, 
and  sweet  white  orchis ;  nor  such  a  one 
as  you  may  see,  too,  here,  which  bub- 
bles up  under  the  warm  Rand-bank  in 
the  hollow  lane,  by  tin?  great  tuft  of 
lady  ferns,  and  makes  the  hand  dance 
reels  at  the  bottom,  day  and  night,  all 
the  year  round;  not  such  a  spring  as 
cither  of  those  :  bat  a  real  North  coun- 
try limestone  fountain,  like  one  of  those 
in  Sicily  or  Greece,  where  the  old 
heathen  fancied  the  nymphs  sate  cooling 
themselves  the  hot  summer's  day,  while 
the  shepherds  peeped  at  them  from 
behind  the  boshes.   Out  of  a  low  cava 
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of  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  limedtonc  crag, 
ihe  great  fonntam  loee,  quelling  and 
bubbling  and  gargling,  so  clear  that  you 
could  not  tell  whore  the  water  oaded 
and  the  air  began  ;  and  ran  away  under 
tilt'  road,  a  stream  hu-ge  eiiougli  to  turn 
a  mill; among  blue  geranium,  and  gulden 
globe>flower,  and  wOd  napbenies^  and 
tile  biid-cheny  with  ite  taaaela  of  snow. 

And  there  Grimes  stopped,  and 
looked ;  and  Tom  looked  too.  Tom 
■was  wondering  whetlier  anything  lived 
in  that  dark  cave,  and  came  out  at  night 
to  fly  in  the  meadowa.  But  Grimea  waa 
not  wondering  at  all  Withont  a  word, 
he  got  off  h^  donkey,  and  clambered 
over  the  low  road  wall,  and  knelt  do\m, 
and  lif  gan  tlipping  his  ugly  head  into 
the  spring — and  very  dirty  he  made  it 

Tom  waa  picking  the  flowers  as  fast 
as  he  coold,  and  a  very  pretty  nosegay 
be  had  made.  But  when  he  saw  Grimes 
do  that,  he  stopped,  f[uite  astonished  ; 
and  when  Grimes  had  fiTiislu'd,  and 
began  shaking  bis  ears  to  diy  them,  he 
said — 

**  Why,  master,  I  never  aaw  you  do 

that  before." 

"Xor  will  again,most  likely.  'Twasn't 
for  cleanliness  I  did  it,  Lut  lor  coolness. 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  want  washing  every 
week  or  so,  like  any  smutty  coUier- 
lad." 

"  I  wish  I  might  go  and  dip  my  head 

in,"  said  poor  little  Tom.  "  It  must  be 
as  good  as  putting  it  under*  the  town- 
pump  ;  and  there  is  no  beadle  here  to 
drive  a  cliap  away." 

''Thon  come  along^"  aaid  Grimes, 
**  what  dost  want  with  washing  thyself  1 
Thou  did  not  drink  balf*a*gallon  of  beer 
iast  night,  like  me." 

So  little  Tom  was  forced  to  come 
along,  lookijig  back  wistfully  at  the  cool 
dear  raring. 

And  now  they  had  gone  three  milea 
and  more^  and  came  to  Sir  John'a  lod^ 
gates. 

Very  grand  lodges  they  were,  with 
very  grand  iron  gates,  and  stone  gate- 
poata,  and  on  the  top  of  each  a  moat 
dreadM  hm,  all  teetli,  horns,  and  tail; 
which  was  the  crest  which  Sir  John's 
•ncestoiB  wore  in  the  Wan  of  the  Boaea; 


and  very  prudent  men  they  were  to 
wear  it^  for  all  their  enemka  most  have 
run  for  their  lives  at  the  vety  fiist  eight 
of  them. 

Grimes  rang  at  the  ^te,  and  out 
came  a  keeper  on  the  spot,  and  opened. 

X  was  told  to  expect  thee,"  he  said. 
^Now,  thoa'lt  be  ^o  good  as  to  keep  to 
the  main  avenue,  and  not  let  me  find  a 
haze  or  a  rabbit  on  thee  when  tliou 
comest  back.  I  shall  look  ahaip  ior 
one,  I  tell  thee." 

"  Not  if  it's  in  the  bottom  of  the  soot- 
bag,"  quotlk  Grimes^  and  at  that  he 
laughed;  and  the  keeper  laughed  and 
said — - 

"  If  that's  thy  sort,  I  may  aa  Well  walk 
up  with  thee  to  the  hall." 

«*I  think  thou  best  had.  It's  thy 
basiness  to  see  after  thy  game,  man,  and 
not  mine." 

So  the  keeper  went  with  them  ;  and 
to  Tom's  .surprise,  he  and  Grimes  chat- 
ted together  all  the  way  quite  pleasantly. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  keeper  is  only 
a  poacher  turned  inside  ou^  and  a 
poacher  a  keeper  tuned  ontalde  in. 

They  w  alked  np  a  great  lime-avemu^ 
a  full  mUe  long,  and  between  their  stems 
Tom  peeped  trembling  at  the  horns  of 
the  sleeping  deer,  which  stood  upauiong 
the  ferns.  Tom  had  never  seen  £uch 
enormous  trees,  and  as  he  looked  up  he 
fancied  that  the  blue  aky  rested  on 
their  heads.  But  he  was  puzzled  vory 
much  by  a  strange  murmuring  noise, 
which  followed  them  all  the  wav.  So 
much  puzzled,  that  at  labt  hu  took 
courage  to  aak  the  teeper  what  it  was. 

He  spoke  very  civilly,  and  called  him 
Sir,  for  he  was  horribly  afraid  of  him, 
which  pleased  the  keeper,  and  ho  told 
him  that  they  were  the  bees  about  tlM 
lime-flowei-s. 

<*  What  ars  bees  f"  asked  Torn* 

"  What  make  honey." 

"  What  is  honey  ?  "  asked  Tom. 

*'  Thou  hold  thy  noise,"  said  Grimes. 

"Let  the  boy  be,"  said  the  keeper. 
"  He's  a  civil  young  chap  liow,  and  that  a 
mora  than  hell  be  lon^  if  he  Iwhi 
with  thee." 

Grimea  langjhed,  ibr  ho  took  that  ibr 
t  compliment 
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*' I  wish  I  were  a  keeper"  said  Tom, 
"to  live  in  such  a  beautiful  place,  and 
wear  green  yelveteens,  and  have  a  real 
dog-whistlo  at  my  bulton,  like  you." 

The  keeper  laughed ;  he  was  a  kind* 
hearted  fellow  enough. 

Let  well  alone,  lad,  and  ill  too,  at 
times.  Thy  life's  safer  than  mine  at  all 
events,  eh,  Mr.  Grimes  ?  " 

And  Grimes  laughed  again,  and  then 
the  two  men  b^gan  talkiag  quite  low. 
Tom  eonld  hear,  though,  that  it  was 
ahout  aome  poaching  fight — and  at  hut 
Grimes  said  surlily — 

"  Hast  thou  anything  against  me  ] " 

**2sot  now." 

''Then  doa*t  aak  me  any  questions 
till  thou  haal^  for  I  am  a  man  of  honour.*' 
And  at  that  they  both  laughed  again, 

and  thought  it  a  very  good  joke. 

And  ]jy  this  tune  they  were  come  up 
to  the  great  iron  gates  in  front  of  the 
haaae,  and  Tom  stared  through  them 
at  the  rhododendrons  and  ataleasy  which 
were  all  in  flower ;  and  then  at  the  house 
itself,  and  wondered  how  many  rhininoj's 
there  were  iii  it,  and  how  long  ago  it 
Was  built^  and  what  was  the  man's 
name  that  built  it,  and  whether  he  got 
much  monej  for  his  job  t 

These  last  wei-e  very  difficult  questions 
to  answer.  For  Harthover  liad  been 
built  at  ninety  different  times,  and  in 
nineteen  different  styles,  and  looked  as 
if  somebody  had  built  a  whole  street  of 
houses  of  every  imaginable  shape,  and 
then  stirred  them  together  with  a  spoon. 

For  the  attics  were  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  third-floor  Norman. 

The  second  Cinque-cento. 

The  first-floor  Elizabethan. 

The  right  wing  Pure  Doric 

The  centre  Early  English,  with  a 
hngp  portico,  copied  from  the  Partlienon. 

The  left  wing  Pure  r>noti;tn,  which 
tU«  count rv  hjlk  admired  most  of  all, 
bscauso  it  was  just  like  the  new  barracks 
m  the  town,  only  three  times  as  big. 

'Hie  grand  staircase  was  copied  from 
the  Catacombs  at  liome. 

Tlie  back  sUiircase  from  the  Taj- 
niahal  at  Agra.  This  was  built  by  .Sir 
John's  greut-great-great-uncle,  who  wou, 
in  Lord  Olive's  Indian  wan^  plenty  of 


money,  plenty  of  wounds,  and  no  move 

taste  than  his  better? 

The  cellars  were  copied  fiOJH  the 
Caves  of  Elephauta. 

The  offices  fiom  the  Pavilion  .  at 
Brighton. 

And  the  test  from  nothing  in  heaveOy 
or  earth,  or  under  the  earth.' 

So  that  Harthover  House  was  a  great 
puzzle  to  antiquarians,  and  a  thorough 
Kaboth's  vineyard  to  critics,  and  archi* 
tectsi  and  all  persons  who  like  meddling 
with  other  men's  business,  and  spending 
other  men's  money.  R-^  tliey  all  were 
setting  upon  poor  Sir  -John,  year  after 
year,  and  trying  to  talk  him  into  spend- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  so^ 
in  building  to  please  them  and  not  him- 
sell  But  he  always  put  them  ol^  like  • 
canny  North  countryman  as  he  was.  One 
wanted  him  to  build  a  Gothic  housn,  but 
he  said  he  was  no  Goth  ;  and  another 
to  build  an  Elizabethan,  but  he  said  lie 
lived  under  good  Queen  Victoria,  and  not 
good  Queen  Bess ;  and  another  was  bold 
enough  to  tell  him  that  his  house  was 
ugly,  but  he  said  he  lived  inside  it, 
and  not  outside  ;  and  another,  that  there 
was  no  unity  in  it ;  but  he  said  that 
that  was  just  why  he  liked  the  old  place* 
For  he  liked  to  see  how  each  Sir  John, 
and  Sir  Hugh,  and  Sir  "Ralph,  and  Sir 
Pandal,  had  left  his  nuirk  ujjon  the 
pluee,  each  after  hiii  own  taste  ;  and  ho 
had  no  more  notion  of  disturbing  his 
ancestonT  work  than  of  disturbing  tiieic 
graves.  For  now  the  house  looked  like 
a  real  live  house,  that  had  a  histor\', 
and  had  grown  and  grown  as  the  world 
grew  ;  and  that  it  was  only  an  upstart 
fellow  who  did  not  know  who  his  own 
gmndfother  was  who  would  change  it 
for  some  spick  and  span  new  Gothic 
or  Elizabethan  thing,  which  locked  as  if 
it  had  been  all  spawned  in  a  night,  as 
mushrooms  are.  From  which  you  may 
collect  (it  you  have  wit  enough),  that 
Sir  John  was  a  very  sound-headedt 
sound-hearted  squire,  and  just  the  man 
to  keep  the  country  side  in  order,  and 
show  good  sport  with  his  hounds. 

But  Tom  and  his  master  did  not  go  in 
through  tlie  great  iron  gates,  as  if  they 
Jiad  been  Bi^ces  or  Bishops,  but  round 
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the  back  way,  and  a  very  long  way 
rounfl  it  was  ;  and  into  a  little  back- 
door, where  the  ash-boy  let  them  in, 
yawning  horribly  ;  and  theu  in  a  passage 
the  luKuekeeper  met  them,  in  each  a 
flowered  chintz  dnsssing-gijwn,  that  Ti)m 
mistook  her  for  My  Lady  herself^  and  she 
gave  Grimes  solemn  orders  about  "  You 
will  takt-  caro  of  this,  and  take  care  of 
that^'  as  if  he  was  going  up  the  cliiniueyA, 
and  not  Tom.  And  Grimes  listened, 
and  said  eveiy  now  and  then,  under  his 
Toice^  ''You'll  mind  that,  you  little  beg- 
gar 1 "  and  Tom  did  mind,  all  at  least 
that  he  could.  And  then  tbo  liouse- 
keeper  turned  them  into  a  gruud  room, 
all  ooveiad  up  in  sheets  of  brown  paper, 
and  bade  them  begin  in  a  lofty  and 
tramendonSToico  ;  and  so,  after  a  whim- 
per or  two,  and  a  kick  from  liis  master, 
into  the  grate  Tom  went,  and  up  the 
chimney,  while  a  housemaid  stayed  in 
the  room  to  watch  the  fumittire  ;  to 
wl)om  Bfx.  Qrimes  paid  many  playful 
and  chimlioas  compliments,  but  met 
with  Tery  sUght  enconmgement  in 
return. 

How  many  chimneys  he  swept  I  can- 
not say  :  but  ho  swept  so  many  that  he 
got  quite  tiled,  and  pnizled  toc^  for  they 
were  not  like  the  town  flues  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  but  such  as  you  would 
find — if  y<  u  would  only  got  up  them 
and  look,  wliich  perhajis  you  would  not 
like  to  do— in  old  country-houses,  Iwgo 
and  crooked  chimneys,  which  had  beni 
altered  again  and  again,  till  they  ran  one 
into  another,  anastomosing  (as  Professor 
Owen  would  say)  considerably.  So  Tom 
fairl}''  lost  his  way  in  them ;  not  that 
he  cared  much  for  that,  though  he  was  in 
pitchy  darkness^  for  he  was  as  much  at 
jiome  in  a  chimney  as  a  mole  is  tmder- 
ground ;  but  at  last,  coming  down  as  he 
thought  the  right  clumnoy,  he  came 
down  the  wrong  on^^,  mnl  f^Mind  liimself 
stuiiduig  ou  the  heai  llxrug  in  a  room  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 

Tom  had  never  seen  the  like.  He  had 
nsver  been  in  gentlefolks*  rooms  but 
when  the  carpets  were  all  np,  nnd  the 
curtains  down,  and  the  furnitMrt  hud<lled 
t(^ether  under  a  cloth,  and  liio  pictures 
eovwed  with  aprons  and  dusters;  and 


he  had  often  enough  wondered  what  the 
rooms  were  like  when  they  wert*  all 
ready  for  tlic  quality  to  sit  in.  And 
now  he  saw,  and  kc  liiought  the  sight 
very  piet<y. 

The  room  was  all  dressed  in  whits^ 
white  window  curtain^  white  bed  cur- 
tains, white  frimiture,  and  white  walls, 
with  just  a  few  lines  of  pink  here  and 
thore.  The  carpet  was  all  over  gay  liilie 
flowen;  and  the  walls  were  kong  with 
pictures  in  gilt  frames,  which  amnsed 
Tom  very  much.  There  were  pictures 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  pictures  of 
horses  and  dogs.  The  horses  he  liked ; 
but  the  dogs  he  did  not  care  fur  much, 
for  these  were  no  boll-dogs  among  them, 
not  evenateirier.  But  two  pictoxe^ 
which  took  his  fan^y  most  were,  one  of 
a  man  in  long  garments,  with  little 
chiklrcn  and  their  mothers  round  him, 
who  was  laying  his  hand  upon  the  chil- 
dren's heads.  That  was  a  veiy  pretty 
picture,  Tom  thought,  to  haqg  inalady^s 
room.  For  he  could  see  that  it  was  a 
lady's  room  by  the  diesses  which  Uy 
about. 

Tlie  other  picture  was  that  of  a  man 
nailed  to  a  cross,  which  surprised  Tom 
much.  He  fimcied  that  ho  had  seen 
something  like  it  in  a  shop  window. 
JJut  why  was  it  there  1  "Poor  man," 
thought  Tom,  "and  he  looks  so  kind  and 
quiet,  r.ut  why  should  the  lady  haYS 
sucii  a  sud  picture  as  tiiat  in  her  roomt 
Perhaps  it  was  some  kinsman  of  hew, 
.  who  hjEtd  been  murdered  by  the  savages 
in  foreign  parts,  and  she  kept  it  there 
for  a  remembrance."  And  Tom  felt  sad, 
and  awed,  and  turned  to  look  at  some- 
iliui"  else. 

The  next  thing  he  saw,  and  that  too 
puzzled  him,  was  a  washiiig-stand,  with 
ewers  and  basons,  and  soap  and  brushed 
and  towels;  and  a  large  bath,  full  of 
clean  water — what  a  ]iea|i  of  things  all 
forwasliing!  "She  must  bo  a  very  dirty 
kdy,"  thought  Tom,  "  by  my  msetei'i 
rule,  to  want  as  much  scrabbing  o&  all 
that  But  she  must  be  veiy  cunninfr  to 
put  the  dirt  out  of  the  way  so  well  idkr- 
\\  ards,  for  I  don't  sec  a  speck  about  thfl 
room,  not  even  on  the  very  toweU. 
And  then,  looking  toward  tbebe^i  ^ 
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jam  tliat  dirty  lady,  and  held  hk  Inwth 

with  ostonishmmti 

Undar  tiie  snow-white  coverlet^  apon 
tho  snow-white  pillow,  lay  the  niof't 
beautiful  little  girl  that  Tom  liad  ever 
seeiL  ller  cheeks  weru  almost  as  white 
as  tlia  pillow,  and  bar  liair  waa  lika 
threads  of  gold  a|nead  all  about  over  the 
bed.  She  i^ght  have  beon  as  old  as  Tom, 
or  mfiybf  a  year  or  two  ol(l«*r ;  Liit  Tom 
did  not  think  of  tliat.  lie  thoui^ht  only 
of  her  delicate  skiii  aud  golden  hair,  and 
wmukred  whether  she  were  a  real  live 
penoiv  or  one  of  the  wax  doUa  he  had 
seen  in  the  ahopa.  But  when  he  saw 
hcT  brcathp,  ho  mado  up  his  niiiul  that 
she  was  alive,  and  stood  staring  at  licr, 
as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  out  of 
heaven. 

No.  She  cannot  be  dirty.  She  never 
coold  hare  been  dirty,  thought  Tom  to 

himself.  And  then  he  thouglit,  "And 
aix>  all  pooj)lo  like,  that  when  they  are 
washed  I  "  And  he  looked  at  his  own 
wrist,  and  tried  to  rub  tho  soot  oH',  and 
wondered  whether  it  erer  wonid  come 
ofil  Certainly  I  ahonld  look  much 
prt'ttier  then,  if  I  grew  at  all  like  her." 

Aiiil  looking  round,  he  suddenly  saw, 
standing  close  to  him,  a  little  iij^lv, 
black,  ragged  figure,  with  bleared  eyed 
and  grinning  white  teeth.  He  tnmed 
en  it  angrily.  What  did  such  a  little 
black  ape  want  in  that  sweet  young 
s  room  1  And  behold,  it  was  hinisel f, 
retiected  in  a  great  mirror,  the  like  of 
which  Tom  had  never  seen  before. 

And  Tom,  for  the  first  time  in  hia 
life,  found  oat  that  he  was  dirty ;  and 
burst  into  tears  with  shame  and  anger ; 
and  tnrnf'd  to  pneak  up  the  chimney 
again  and  hide,  and  upset  the  fender 
end  threw  the  lire-irona  down,  with  a 
noise  aa  of  ten  thonaand  tin  kettles  tied 
to  ten  thousand  mad  dogs'  tails. 

Up  jumped  the  little  white  lady  in 
her  bed,  and,  aeeinj*  Tom,  fereamed  as 
shrill  as  any  peacock.  In  rushed  a  stout 
old  nurse  from  the  next  room,  and  seeing 
Tom  likewise^  made  up  her  mind  that 
had  come  to  loh,  plunder,  and  destroy, 
and  burn  ;  and  dashed  at  him,  as  he  lay 
oyer  the  fender,  so  fast  that  ahe  caught 
^  by  tho  jacket 


Bat  ahe  did  not  hold  him.  Tom  had 
been  in  a  policeman'a  hands  many  a 
time,  and  out  of  them  too,  what  is  more  ; 

find  ho  woidd  have  been  ashamed  to  face 
his  friends  for  ever  if  he  had  hr>en  stupid 
enough  to  be  caught  by  an  old  woman : 
so  he  doubled  under  the  good  lady'a 
arm,  across  the  room,  and  out  of  tiie 
window  in  a  moment 

He  did  not  need  to  drop  out,  thoupjh 
he  Avould  have  done  so  bravelv  enou'di, 
I^or  even  to  let  himself  down  a  spout, 
which  would  have  been  an  old  game  to 
him ;  for  once  he  got  up  by  a  spout  to 
the  church  r<^of,  he  said  to  take  jackdaws' 
eggs,  but  the  polici'inan  said  to  steal 
lend  ;  and  when  ho  was  seen  on  high, 
sat  there  till  the  sun  got  too  hot,  and 
came  down  by  another  spout^  leaving 
the  policemen  to  go  back  to  the  station* 
house  and  eat  their  dinners. 

But  all  under  the  window  spri-ad  a 
tr(''\  '>vith  great  leaver,  and  sweet  white 
iluworii,  almost  as  big  as  his  head.  It 
was  a  magnolia,  I  suppose ;  but  Tom 
knew  nothmg  about  tha(  and  cared  less  ; 
for  down  the  tree  he  went,  like  a  cat, 
and  across  the  garden  lawn,  and  over 
the  iron  railing?!,  and  up  the  park  toward* 
the  wood,  leaving  the  old  nurse  to  scream 
murder  aud  fire  at  the  window. 

The  nnder-gardener,  mowing,  saw  Tom^ 
and  threw  down  his  scythe;  caughi 
his  leg  in  it,  and  cut  his  shin  open, 
whereby  ho  kept  his  bed  for  a  week  : 
but  in  his  liurrv  he  never  knew  it,  and 
gave  chase  to  poor  Tom.  The  dairy- 
maid heard  the  noise,  got  the  chum 
between  her  knees,  and  tumbled  over 
it,  spilling  all  the  cream ;  and  yet  she 
jumped  up,  and  gave  chase  to  Tom.  A 
groom  cleaning  Sir  John's  hack  at  the 
sUibles  let  him  go  loose,  whereby  he 
kicked  himself  lama  in  five  minutea ; 
hut  he  ran  out  and  gave  ehaae  t^^  Tom. 
Hia  master  upset  the  soot-sack  in  tlm 
new-gravelled  yard,  and  spoilt  it  all 
utterly  ;  but  he  ran  out  and  gave  chase 
to  Tom.  The  old  steward  opened  the 
park  gate  in  suoh  a  huny,  that  he  hung 
up  his  pony's  chin  upon  the  spikes^ 
and  for  aught  I  know  it  hangs  there 
still ;  but  he  jumped  off,  and  gave  chase 
to  Tom.    lha   ploughman  left  his 
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Horses  at  the  headland,  and  one  jnnipod 
over  the  fence,  and  pnllrd  the  other 
into  the  dit<;h,  p1ou(,'h  and  all  ;  hut  he 
ran  afler  Tom.  The  keeper,  who  was 
taldiig  a  stoat  ont  of  a  trap,  let  the  etoat 
go,  and  oaught  his  own  finger ;  liut  lie 
jumped  up  and  ran  after  Torn,  and  con- 
sidering what  he  said,  and  how  he 
looked,  I  should  have  heen  sorry  for 
Tom  if  he  had  caught  him.  Sir  John 
looked  out  of  his  study  window  (for  he 
was  an  early  old  gentleman),  and  up  at 
the  nnrso,  and  a  marten  dropt  mud  in 
his  eye,  so  that  hi*  had  at  to  send 
for  the  doctor  ;  imd  yet  ho  i  .ui  out  and 
gave  chase  to  Tom.  Only  uiy  lady  did 
not  give  chase ;  for  when  she  had  put 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  her  night- 
wig  fell  into  the  garden,  and  she  had  to 
ring  up  lu^r  lady's-maid,  and  send  lier 
down  for  it  privately,  which  quite  jmt 
her  out  of  the  running,  so  that  she 
earae  in  nowhera,  and  k  consequently 
not  placed. 

In  a  word,  never  was  there  heard  at 
Hall  Place,  not  even  when  tho  fox  wa55 
killed  in  tlie  constTvatory,  among  acres 
of  broken  glass,  and  tons  of  smashed 
flower-pots,  such  a  noise,  row,  hubbub, 
,hahely  shindy,  hullabaloo,  stnmash,  cha> 
riTati,  and  total  contempt  of  dignity 
^epo^^e,  and  order,  as  that  day,  when  th  ■ 
;;ardener,  the  groom,  the  dairymaid,  Sir 
John,  the  steward,  the  ploughman,  and 
the  keeper  all  ran  up  the  park,  shouting 
•*  Stop  thiei^''  in  the  belief  that  Tom  had 
at  least  a  tliousand  pounds'  worth  of 
jewels  in  his  empty  pockets ;  and  the 
very  magpies  and  jays  followed  Tom 
up,  screaking  and  screaming,  as  if  he 
were  a  hunted  fox,  beginning  to  droop 
his  brush. 

And  all  the  while  poor  Toni  jiaddL  d 
up  the  park  witli  his  Httle  bare  feet, 
like  a  small  black  ^'orilla  flcein'.--  to  the 
forest.  Alts  tor  him  !  there  uas  no 
big  father  gorilla  therein  to  take  his 
part;  to  scratch  out  the  gardener's 
inside  with  one  paw,  toss  the  dairy- 
maid into  a  tree  with  another,  and 
wrencli  off  Sir  John's  head  ^v^th  a 
third,  while  ho  cracked  the  k(:ci>L'r's 
BCuU  with  his  teeth,      easily  as  if  it 

had  been  a  cocoa-nut  or  a  paviqg-stone, 


TTowcver,Tom  had  never  had  a  father; 
so  certainly  he  did  ii<  t  want  one,  and 
expected  to  have  to  take  care  of  him- 
self ;  and  as  for  running,  he  could  keep 
up  for  a  couple  of  miles  with  any  stage- 
coach, if  there  was  the  chance  of  a 
copper  or  a  cigar-end,  and  turn  coach 
wht'»d<  on  \ns.  hands  and  feet  ten  tiroes 
following,  which  is  more  than  you  f:an 
do.  And  80  his  pursuerc*  found  it  vety 
difficult  to  catch  him  \  and  we  will  hops 
that  they  did  not  catch  him  at  all. 

Tom,  of  course,  miade  for  the  woods. 
He  had  never  been  in  a  wood  in  his  life  ; 
hut  he  was  eliarp  enough  to  know  that 
he  might  hide  iu  a  bush,  or  swarm  up  ^ 
tree,  and,  altogether,  had  more  chance 
there  than  in  the  open.  If  he  had  not 
known  that,  he  wWd  have  been  £mi1- 
isliei'  than  a  mou?3e  or  a  minnow. 

J '.lit  when  he  got  into  the  wood,  be 
found  it  a  very  different  sort  of  place 
from  what  he  lud  &ncied.    He  poshed 
into  a  tiiick  cover  of  rhododendroiut 
and  found  himself  at  once  caught  in  a 
trap.    The  houglis  laid  hold  of  his  letr? 
and  ann^,  y»'>kod  liim  in  his  face  and  iiis 
stomach,  made  iiim  shut  his  eyes  tight 
(though  that  was  no  great  loss,  for  he 
could  not  see  at  best  a  yard  before  his 
nose),  and  when  he  got  through  the 
rhododendrons,  the  hiLssock-giiiss  and 
sedj^'os  tumbled  him  over,  and  cut  his 
poor  little  fingers  afterwards  most  spite- 
fully \  the  birches  birched  him  as  sonndlj 
as  if  he  had  been  a  nobleman  at  Et^n, 
and  over  the  face  too  (which  is  not  fur 
swishing,  as  all  brave  boys  will  a^<'^- 
and  the  lawj'ers  tripped  him  u] .  and 
tore  his  shins  as  if  they  had  sharks 
teeth — which  lawyers  are  likely  enough 
to  have. 

«I  must  get  out  of  this,"  thought 
Tom,  "  or  I  shall  stay  here  till  somebody 
comes  to  help  ni6 — ^which  is  just  what  I 
don't  want." 

But  how  to  get  out  was  the  difficult 
matter.  And,  indeed,  I  don*t  think  he 
would  ever  have  got  out  at  all,  but  staid 
there  till  the  cock-robins  covered  bun 
with  leaves,  if  he  had  not  suddenly  run 
hi.-*  head  against  a  wall. 

Now%  running  your  head  against  s 
wall  is  not  pleasant,  especially  if  it  i> 
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a  loose  wall,  with  the  stones  all  set  on 
edge,  and  a  sharp-corn erctl  one  hits  you 
between  the  eyes,  and  niaki's  you  sec  all 
manner  of  beautifid  tilars.  Tiie  stars 
an  very  beavtifiil  oeitainly,  but  nnfor* 
tunately  they  go  in  ^  twenty-thou- 
sandth part  of  a  split  ii!»(X>nd,  and  the 
pain  which  coinea  after  them  dons  not. 
And  so  Tom  hurt  liis  liead  :  Imt  lie  \vii.s 
a  brave  boy,  and  did  not  mmd  that  a 
penny.  He  gneesed  that  over  the  wall 
tiie  COTCT  would  end ;  and  up  it  he  went^ 
and  over  like  a  squimL 

And  there  he  was,  out  on  the 
grouse  moors,  which  the  country  Jblk 
called  Harthover  Fell ;  heather,  and 
hog,  and  rock,  stretching  away  and  u]>, 
up  to  the  veiy  eky. 

Kow.Tom  was  a  cunning  little  fellow 
— as  cunning  as  an  old  Exmoor  stag. 
Why  not  ?  Though  he  waa  but  t*  n 
yeara  old,  ho  had  lived  longer  tlian 
Qost  stags,  and  had  more  wita  to  start 
with  into  the  baigain. 

He  knew  as  well  as  a  stag,  that  if  he 
Viarked,  he  might  thn)\v  tlie  lii.unds  out 
So  the  fir?«t  thing  he  did  when  he  was 
over  llie  wall,  was  to  make  the  neatest 
^uble  aharp  to  his  right,  and  run  along 
under  the  wall  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 

Wht  reby  Sir  John,  and  the  keeper, 
and  the  steward,  and  tha  gardener,  an(l 
the  plouerliman  and  the  dairymaid,  aiid 
■•U  the  hue  and  cry  together,  went  on 
ahead  half  a  mile  in  the  very  opposite 
direction,  and  inside  the  waU,  Itsaving 
liim  a  mile  off  on  the  outside,  while 
Tom  board  tlu-ir  shouts  die  away  in  the 
Wood,  and  chuckled  to  liinisolt' merrily. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  »lip  in  the  land, 
jttid  went  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then 
he  turned  bravely  away  from  the  wall, 
jnd  up  the  moor;  for  ho  kiuw  that  he 
nad  put  li  hill  between  him  and  liis 
eneiiutii,  and  could  go  on  without  their 
seeing  him. 

And  now  he  was  right  away  into  the 
over  jnst  such  a  moor  as  those 

which  you  have  been  bred,  except 
tliat  there  were  rocks  and  stones  lying 
about  everywhere,  and  tliat  instead  f)f 
luoor  growing  ihit  as  lie  went  up- 
^"^da,  it  grew  more  and  more  hroken 
•nd  hilly;  but  not  so  rough  but  that 


little  Tom  could  jog  along  well  enough, 
and  find  time,  too,  to  stare  about  him  at 
the  .stiani^e  place,  which  was  like  a  new 
world  to  him.  He  saw  great  spiders 
there,  with  crowns  and  crosses  marked 
on  their  backs,  who  sat  in  the  middle  of 
their  wehs,  and  when  they  saw  Tom 
comin;?.  .^ihook  them  so  fast  tliat  they 
])t'(  anii>  invisible.  Then  he  saw  lii«iids, 
brown,  and  grey,  and  green,  and  thought 
they  were  anakef^  and  would  sting  him ; 
but  they  were  as  much  frightened  as  he^ 
and  shot  away  into  the  heath. 

And  then,  under  a  roek,  he  saw  a 
pretty  siglit  A  ^n  at  Itrnwn  sharpnosed 
creature,  with  a  wliite  Uig  tu  her  brush, 
and  round  her,  four  or  five  smutty  little 
cubs,  the  funniest  fellows  Tom  ever  saw. 
She  lay  on  her  back,  rolling  about,  and 
stretching'  out  hvr  le;:r5»,  and  liead,  and 
tail,  in  the  bright  8un8hint^  :  and  the 
cubs  jumped  over  her,  and  ran  round 
her,  and  nibbled  her  paws,  and  lugged 
her  about  by  the  tail ;  and  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  it  mightily.  But  one  sclfisli 
little  feHow  stole  awav  from  tlio  rest  to 
a  dead  crow  elose  by,  and  dra^';;ed  it  off 
to  hide  it,  though  it  wa^  nearly  as  big  as 
he  was.  Whereat  all  his  little  brothers 
set  off  sfter  him  in  full  eiy,  and  saw 
Tom;  and  then  all  ran  back,  and  np 
iv.mprd  Vixen,  and  caught  one  up 
in  hei  mouth,  and  the  rest  toddled  after 
her,  and  into  a  dark  crack  iu  the  rocks  ; 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  show. 

And  next  he  had  a  fright^  for  as  he 
scrambled  up  a  sandy  brow—whirr- 
poof -poof -cook  -  cock  -  kick — something* 
went  oil"  in  his  I'aco,  with  a  most  horrid 
noise.  Ho  thought  the  ground,  had 
blown  up,  and  ^e  end  of  the  world 
come. 

And  when  he  opened  his  eyes  (for  he 

shut  them  very  tight),  it  was  only  an 
old  coek-grouse,  who  had  been  washing 
liimself  in  sand,  like  an  Arab,  tor  want 
of  water ;  and  who,  when  Tom  had  all 
but  trodden  on  him,  jumped  up,  with 
ft  noise  like  the  express  train,  leaving  his 
Avife  and  cliildren  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, like  an  old  coward,  and  went  ott, 
screaming  "  Tipsalteery,  ti]>8alteery-^ 
murder,  thieves,  fire — tip8al(X>ck-cock* 
kic^ — ^ihe  end  of  th^  world  is  come-* 
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kick-kick-cock-kick."  Ho  waa  always 
fanf  ying  the  end  of  the  world  was  come, 
when  anythiiij^  ha}»peiu'd  which  was 
iarthcr  oil'  thuu  the  eud  oi'  his  own  noso. 
Bat  the  end  of  the  world  iras  not  oome, 
any  more  than  the  twelfth  of  AngOBt 
was ;  though  the  old  grouse-oock  was 
quite  certain  of  it 

So  the  old  f,Toiise  came  hack  to  his 
wild  and.  tkuiily  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  said  eolemnly,  "  CodL-cock-kick ;  my 
dears,  the  end  of  the  world  is  not  quite 
come ;  hut  I  assure  you  it  is  coming  the 
day  after  to-morrow — cock."  ]>ut  Ids 
wile  had  heard  that  m  often,  that  she 
knew  all  about  it,  and  a  Ultle  more. 
And,  beside,  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
£unily,  and  had  seven  little  poults  to 
wash  and  feed  every  day,  and  that  made 
her  very  practical,  and  a  little  sharp- 
tempered  ;  so  all  she  answered  was  : 
**  Kick-kick-kick — go  and  catch  spiders^ 
go  and  catch  spiders — Idek.'' 

3o  Tom  went  on,  and  on,  he  hardly 
knew  why:  but  he  liked  the  grea^ 
wide,  strange  place,  and  the  co<.)],  fresh, 
bracinr:  air.  But  he  went  mure  and 
more  aiowly  as  he  got  higher  up  the 
hill ;  for  now  the  ground  grew  very  bad 
indeed.  Instead  of  soft  tiurif  and  springy 
heather,  he  met  great  patches  of  flat 
limestone  rock,  just  like  ill-made  pave- 
ment?, witli  dt  op  cracks  between  the 
stouea  and  ledges,  lilied  with  ferns.  So 
he  had  to  hop  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
now  and  then  he  slipped  in  between, 
and  hurt  his  little  bai-e  toes,  though 
they  were  tolerably  tuii^'h  ones;  but  still 
he  would  go  on  and  up,  he  could  not 
tell  why. 

And  now  he  began  to  get  a  little 
hnngiy,  and  yeiy  thirsty,  for  he  had 

run  a  long  way;  and  the  sun  had 

risen  high  in  heaven,  and  the  rock  was 
as  lu)t  as  an  oven,  an  1  the  air  danced 
reels  over  it,  as  it  dt>e3  over  a  limekiln, 
till  everything  round  seemed  quivering 
and  melting  in  the  glare. 

Bat  he  could  see  nothing  to  eat  any- 
where, and  still  kss  to  drink. 

The  heath  was  full  of  hilherriea  and 
whimberries  ;  but  they  were  only  in 
flower  yet,  for  it  was  June.  And  as  for 
water,  who  can  find  that  on  the  top  of 


a  limestone  rock  1  Now  and  then  he 
passed  hy  a  deep  dark  swallow-hole, 
going  down  into  the  earth,  as  if  it  was 
the  chimney  of  some  dwarf's  house  un- 
derground ;  and  more  than  onoe^  as  he 
passed,  he  could  hear  water  faUing, 
trickling,  tinkling,  many  many  feet 
below.  IIow  lie  longed  to  get  down  to 
it,  and  cool  Ins  [..  or  baked  lips  !  But, 
brave  little  ciiinmey-sweep  as  he  wa^ 
he  dared  not  dimb  down  anch  ehimnsfi 
as  those. 

So  he  went  on,  and  on,  till  his  head 
spun  round  with  the  heat,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  church-bells  ringiii^ 
a  long  way  off. 

Ah  r  he  thought,  "  where  there  is 
a  chnrch,  tiiiere  will  be  houses  and 
people;  and,  perhaps,  some  one  will 
gfive  me  a  bit  and  a  sup."  So  ho  get 
off  again,  to  look  fur  tlio  church ;  for 
he  was  sure  that  he  heard  the  belli 
quite  plain. 

And  in  a  minute  more,  whoL  he 
looked  round,  ho  stopped  again,  and 
said,  Why,  what  a  big  pkce  the 
world  is  ! " 

And  so  it  was ;  for,  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  he  could  see — what  ooold 
he  not  see ! 

Behind  him,  far  below,  was  Hart- 
hover,  and  the  dark  woods,  and  the 
shining  salmon  river;  and  on  hi?  left, 
far  below,  was  the  town,  ami  the  aiiiok- 
ing  chimneys  of  the  collieries ;  and  toi 
fiir  away,  the  river  widened  to  the 
shining  see,  and  little  white  specks, 
which  were  ships,  lay  on  its  bosom. 
And  before  him  lay,  spread  out  like  a 
map,  great  plain;*,  aiid  farms,  and  vil- 
lages, amid  dark  knots  of  trees.  Tlwy 
all  seemed  at  his  very  feet ;  but  he  had 
sense  to  see  that  they  were  bug 
away. 

Antl  to  his  right  rose  ni'»or  afVr 
moor,  hill  after  hill,  till  they  faded  awa/, 
blue  into  blue  sky.  But  between  him 
and  those  moors,  and  really  at  his  ftiy 
feet^  lay  something,  to  which,  as  soon 
a.^  Tom  saw  it,  ho  determined  to  gft 
that  was  the  place  for  him. 

A  deep,  deep  green  and  rocky  vall«J)» 
very  narrow,  and  filled  with  wood ;  but 
through  the  wood,  hundreds  of  M 
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him,  lie  could  see  a  cle&r  stream  glance. 
Ob,  if  he  could  hut  get  down  to  tliat 
stream !  And  now,  by  the  stream,  ho 
saw  the  roof  of  a  little  cottage,  and  a 
httle  garden,  set  out  in  squares  and 
becl&  And  theie  was  a  tiny  little 
nd  tldng  moving  in  the  garden,  no 
bigger  than  a  fly.  And  as  Tom  looked 
down,  he  saw  that  it  waa  a  woman  in 
a  red  petticoat  "  Ah !  perhaps  she 
would  give  him  something  to  cat."  And 
there  were  the  chiuch-bellB  ringing 
^gun.  Sorely  there  must  bo  a  village 
clown  there.  Well,  nol>ody  would  know 
him,  or  what  had  happened  at  the 
Place.  The  news  could  not  have  got 
there  yet,  oven  if  Sir  John  had  set  all 
the  policconen  in  the  county  after  him ; 


and  he  oottld  get  down  thue  in  fiye 

minutes, 

Tom  was  (jiiito  right  ahont  the  hue- 
and-cry  not  having  got  thither ;  for  he 
had  come,  without  Imowing  it,  the  best 
part  of  ten  miles  from  Harthoyer :  but 
ho  was  wTong  about  getting  down  in 
five  mi  nil  1 4  for  the  cottage  was  more 
than  a  niilo  oif,  and  a  good  thousand 
feet  below. 

But  down  he  went^  like  a  brave  little 
man  as  he  was,  though  he.  was  very  foot- 
sore,  and  tired,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty; 
while  the  chureh-hells  rang  so  loud,  he 
he'^nn  to  think  that  they  must  be  inside 
liia  own  licad,  and  the  river  chimed  and 
trickled  far  below;  and  this  was  the 
song  which  it  sang : — 


Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool. 
By  laughing  shallow,  and  dn-aining  pool; 

Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 
liy  binning  shingle,  and  foaming  wear; 
Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  singSi 
Alkd  the  ivied  waU  where  the  chuich-bell  rings, 
TTndefiled,  for  the  nndefiled; 
Flay  by  me^  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

Dank  and  foul,  dank  and  foul, 
By  the  smoke-grimed  town  in  its  murky  cowl; 

Foul  and  dank,  foul  and  dank, 
By  wharf  and  sewer  and  slimy  lank; 
Darker  and  darker  the  further  I  go, 
Baser  and  baser  tlie  richer  I  grow; 

•Who  dare  sport  with  the  sin-defiled  1 
Shrink  ftom  me^  turn  fW>m  me,  mother  and  child. 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 
The  floodgates  are  open,  away  to  the  sea. 
Free  and  strong  free  and  strong, 

Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along. 
To  the  golden  sands  and  the  leaping  bar, 
And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar, 
As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 
like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again. 
Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled, 

Flay  by  me,  bathe  in  mOp  mother  and  child. 

{To  be  eonHnued.) 
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-svluch  I  would  not  gainsay,  that,  equally 
with  the  native-born  Enj^iLshman,  he  is 
**TsE  oldest  houfle  in  all  Boshm,  Iniflt   1ib»  dfiecenduit  of  the  j^land  of  Mil- 
HDCLVL"   This  was  the  notice  over    ton,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon.  It  ii 

a  mercer's  shop  in  Waahington  Street^  thia  conflicting  state  of  sentiment  vrhich 
which  caught  my  eye  in  entering  Boston,  causes  half  the  difficulties  between  Eng- 
The  shop  was  one  of  those  little  wooden  land  and  America.  America  is.  at  once, 
pill-box  houses  you  see  about  seaport  proud  of  England  and  jealous  oi  her; 
towna  at  home^  which  might  as  well  and  I  see  liffie  prospect  of  a  state  of 
have  been  bnilt  yesterday  or  a  thousand    stable  equilibrium  in  the  matter  of 


yeais  ago.  In  itself  it  contained  nothing 

noticeable ;  l)ut  what  rendered  it  rc- 
markal'V'  was,  that  in  this  new  world 
age  should  be  any  recommendation.  In 
one  of  Swift's  ideal  states,  all  ci^aens 


friendship  between  the  two  countriej, 
till  America  has  got  what  she  is  fast 
getting,  a  literature  aud  a  history  and* 
past  of  her  own. 
Ihifl^  however,  is  rather  a  lomi^ 


who  attained  to  the  age  of  sixty  were  about  manner  of  coming  to  the  coo' 

removed  as  public  nuisances.   Through-  donon  I  wish  to  draw  from  tnv  oV 

out  the  West  there  is  a  like  feeling  with  servation  of  the  mercer's  shop  in  A\  a-sh- 

refcrcnce  to  inanimate  oVtject.s.    If  an  ington  Street,  Boston,  which  prnclaimel 

hot«i  is  old,  travellers  cease  to,  frequent  its  antiquity  as  a  recommendation  to 

it ;  if  a  town  is  old,  settlers  avoid  it ;  the  public   Here,  in  New  Englan^f 

if  a  house  is  old,'  its  own»  begins  to  re-  alone,  perhaps,  in  America,  is  such  an 

build  it ;  if  a  tree  is  old,  it  is  cut  down  inscription  po?55il)le.  Coming,  as  I  have 


at  once.  It  is  not  that  the  Americans 
have  no  reverence  for  antiquity,  but 
that,  settlers  in  a  new  hemisphere,  they 
bear  with  them,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
the  traditions  of  the  old  Methuselah 
would  not  have  attached  much  value 
to  an  heirloom  Txciueathed  by  his 
great-grandson  to  his  great-great-grand- 
son; and,  in  like  manner,  the  Americans, 
whose  language  and  whose  race  is  that  of 
Chaucer  and  the  old  English,  can  hardly 
consider  it  a  point  of  great  interest 
whether  a  huilding  is  two,  or  twenty,  or 
two  hundred  years  old.  In  fact,  the 
feeling  of  Americans  towards  England 
is  a  mixed,  and  often  a  contradictory 
one.  An  American  is  almost  always 
offended  if  you  tell  him  that  America 
is  very  like  Knglnnd.  }h'  has  a  convic- 
tion— not  altogi'thcr,  I  think,  an  absurd 
one — that  his  country  ought  to  have  a 
separate  individuality,  which  makes  Uie 
idea  of  his  nation  being  the  copy  of 
another  almost  repugnant  At  the  same 
time^  he  has  an  opposite  conviction^ 


done,  to  ^las.^achusetts  from  the  Far 
West,  my  j)revailiug  feeling  h;w  heea 
throughout  of  having  got  back  to  an 
Old  World  civilization.  Having  leveraad 
tiie  ordinary  route  of  European  travel- 
leis^having  made  Boston  my  terminus 
and  not  my  starting-point — I  perhaps 
am  more  struck  with  the  oldness  of  Neif 
England,  than  with  the  manners  of  tlw 
New  Worid.  Be  the  cause  whit  tt 
may,  I  feel,  and  feel  pleasantly,  that  I 
am  getting  home.  One  must  have 
wandered,  as  I  hare  done  for  months, 
through  new  cities  and  new  States  and 
new  locations,  to  know  the  pleasure  « 
coming  back  to  a  country  where  thws 
is  something  older  than  oneself. 
olive  leaf  which  the  dove  brought  back 
to  the  ark  wa?  welcome  a.s  a  token  of  the 
older  world,  rising  above  the  did!  ^^y^ 
of  the  flood  ;  and  so,  this  one  inscnp- 
tion  of  a  building  tliat  dates  bcsa  two 
centuries  ago  was  welcome  as  a  »eoi09 
of  the  past,  to  one  who  was  well-nign 
weary  of  the  promises  of  the  fotaie> 
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Bd^  iadaed,  it  needb  no  Western 
tnining  to  find  Boeton  pleasant  in  tius 

month  of  Jnno.    After  a  month's  resi- 
dence, I  aui  unable  to  discover  on  what 
plan  the  city  was  built,  ii^  which  I 
doubt,  it  was  ew  boilt  cm  any  plan  ftt 
tSL  The  yeij  sanies  of  the  atreets  aze 
good  English  names,  which  tell  you 
something  about  their  several  histories, 
nothing  about  their  relative  location. 
There  is  no  such  address  in  Boaton  as 
Ko.  lOOO  C  street,  between  40th  and 
41ftStreetB.    Tlie  street  cars  do  not 
take  you,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  to 
Pekin,  Peru,  Constantinople,  and  Jem- 
mlem  J   but    to  old-fashioned  English 
suburbs,  Cambridge  and  Charloston,  and 
Boxbuiy  and  Watertown.     So  State 
8lieet  (it  used  to  be  King  Street^  Fre- 
aumt,  Beacon,  Leverett,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  a  hundred  other  streets,  run  in  and 
out  of  each  other  at  all  kintl.s  of  angles, 
up  and  down  all  kinds  of  slopes,  in  a 
perfect  chaos  of  disorder.  Somehow 
or  other,  yoa  slwajs  keep  coming  upon 
the  sea  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places, 
and  whichever  way  you  strike  out  you 
always  get  back  to  Washington  Street. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  statu      to  the 
topography  of  Boston.  But, even  though 
joa  do  lose  your  way,  it  is  pleaaanter 
to  go  wrong  in  Boston  than  to  go  light 
in  St.  Louis  or  Chi^igo.    There  are  no 
manmioth  hotels,  no  rows  of  commer- 
cial palaces,  no  stores  of  gigantic  height, 
lesplendent  with  marble  facings ;  but^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  streets 
upon  streets  of  solemn,  cosy,  Dutch- 
brick  houses,  looking  as  though  a  dozen 
generations  had  been  born  within  their 
walls  and  carried  out  from  behind  their 
doors.     Before  each  liouse  there  are 
little  pstches  of  grass-plot  gardens, 
haimned  in  by  iron  mHings  of  snbstan- 
tial  respectability.    At  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  perclied  at  the  most  incon- 
venient localilies,  tlu  io  are  old  stone- 
hollt  churches,  wliick  must  have  heard 
Kmg  George  the  Third  prayed  for  on 
inany  a  Sunday.    There  is  a  State- 
house,  with  a  yellow  gilt  dome,  of  tKe 
Brighton  Pavilion  order  of  architec- 
ture, which  it  could  have  entered  into 
the  head  ui  mua  but  au  English  uiclii- 


tect  to  eonoeiva  In  qoaint  noolcs,  right 
in  the  city's  hearty  stand  old-fashioned 
English  grave-yanls,  shaded  over  by 
trees,  looking  as  if  they  had  been 
brought  over  from  the  City,  in  tlie  days 
while  City  trees  still  were  green  ;  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  Boston  thsie  is  a 
fine  old  park  full  of  ups  and  downs, 
and  turf  and  knots  of  trees,  which 
must  have  been  the  especial  charge  of 
the  king's  forester,  whose  house  you 
can  still  have  pointed  out  to  you,  not 
tu  from  the  city. 

Putting  aside  the  dreary  six  months^ 
winter  of  ice  and  snow,  I  would  choose 
Boston  for  my  dwelling-place  in  tho 
States.  The  town  itself  is  so  bright 
and  dean,  so  full  of  life,  without  bus- 
tle; and  then  the  snhnrfas  axe  such 
pleasant  places.  Bunker's  Hill,  I  own, 
candidly,  I  have  not  been  to  ;  and  am 
afraid,  somehow,  I  shall  not  an  reod  in 
reaching  it  Talking  of  Bunker  s  Hill 
monument,  there  is  a  story  told  in 
Boston,  which  is  worth  repeating.  An 
English  nohleman,  who  visited  America 
not  long  ago,  was  taken  to  sec  the  stock 
sight  of  Jiostou.  "It  was  here,  my 
lord,"  said  his  American  guide,  "  that 
Warren  felL"  "  Dear  me ! "  replied  the 
peer,  staring  at  the  monument  in  bliss* 
ful  ignorance  of  who  Warren  was ;  "  I 
hope  he  did  not  hurt  himself."  Let 
me  add  that,  since  I  have  come  here,  I 
have  learnt  two  facts  about  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  of  which,  to  judge 
from  myself,  I  think  the  English  public 
are  completely  ignorant.  The  first  is, 
♦hat  the  battle  was  fou^dit  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Tho 
second  is,  that  it  ended  in  a  British 
victory,  though  a  victory  of  the  "  Cannae  " 
kind.  On  leaming  this^  I  felt  absolyed 
from  the  nsceesity  of  visiting  the  mma,- 
ment. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  so  many  pretty 
places  about  Boston,  that  it  is  hard  to 
choose  among  thein.  On  every  ixao  by 
which  you  enter  tiis  city,  you  psss  by, 
for  milesi,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pleasant  country  houses,  sometimes 
grouped  together  in  viliag*^'',  sometimes 
in  knots  of  two  or  three,  souietimes 
standing  alone  in  their  own  gardens. 
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Thsit^  Ui  no  superstition  here  about  the 
neighbourliood  of  trees  being  unwhole- 
some ;  and  at  tins  geason  of  the  year 
the  houaca  are  almoi^t  buried  beneath 
the  green  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees. 
Out  of  the  city  itself^  the  houses,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  boilt  of  wood.  Stone 
is  as  plentiful  here  as  wood-    In  fact, 
tlie  whole  state  of  Massachusetts  is 
little  more  than  a  great  granite  boulder, 
oorered  over  with  a  thin  layer  oi  scanty 
soil   Wood,  [however,  is  preferred  for 
building    houses^  partly    because  a 
wooden  houso  requires  less  labour  in 
building,  and  labour  here  ia  expoiisive 
and  far  from  plentiful ;  partly  because 
wooden  houses  diy  more  quickly  and  are 
sooner  habitable  than  stone  ones.  To 
show  how  scsnty  skilled  labour  in  over 
here,    I    may    mention,   that  some 
firiends  of  mine,  who  live  a  few  mik's 
from  Boston,  wanted,  the  other  day, 
to  have  a  store-closet  fitted  up  wiUi 
shelves,  and  sent  for  the  only  carpenter 
within  reach.     The  man  was  quito 
V  iHing  to  undt  rtalvo  the  job,  but  could 
not  find  time  to  "fix  it  up"  till  next 
August ;   and  so  (it  being  Hobsou's 
choice)  my  friends  will  have  to  wdt  tiU 
then. 

It  can  only  be  the  high  price  of  labour 
wliirli  hinderri  Massacliusotts  from  bcin^ 
a  very  poor  country.  I  Lave  never  seon 
fields  elsewhere  at  once  so  picturotj(|ue 
and  so  barren.  They  are  very  small  for 
the  most  part,  stmonnded  carefully  with 
stone  ft-nces  built  up  laboriously,  and 
divided  fioni  each  other  by  hedge-rows, 
reminding  me  of  Loie'estershire,  rich  in 
stones  beyond  deacription,  and  bearing 
the  meagreat  of  crops.  Grjeat  masses  of 
rock  rise  up  in  their  midst^  and  the 
]>longhs  seem  to  have  turned  up  three 
handfuls  of  stones  to  one  of  earth.  Tlio 
system  of  agriculture,  I  should  say,  was 
very  primitive,  but  painstaking.  Indeed, 
the  life  of  ^ow  England  farmers  is  no 
easy  one.  They  rise  early,  work  bard, 
and  toil  year  after  year,  with  bare 
rclTims  for  their  labours.  Why  a  man 
is  a  farmer  in  Massachusetts,  or,  fur  that 
matter,  anywhere,  is  a  mystery.  I  can 
only  account  fur  it  by  tlic,  to  me,  un- 
inteUigible  passion  for  the  possession  of 


land.     Mo^^t  of  the  farms  hereaboafa 
are  held  under  the  same  names  as  those  j 
of  the  first  settlers.    Property  is  almost 
invariably  divided  equally  between  iLe  i 
children ;  but  the  eldest  son  takes  the 
land,  and  mortgages  it  to  pay  off  Ids  i 
brothers'  and  sisters'  portions. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  I  have  nowhere 
seen  tlxi  trace  of  poverty.    I  have  driven 
for  miieii  along  the  pleasant  country  road% 
with  their  broad  roadside  strips  of  totf 
and  their  English  hedge-rows;  I  hsis 
passed  through  villages  without  end,  and 
yet  I  liavo  iv  vt^r  seen  a  cottage  about 
which   there   was  the  unmistakeable 
stamp  of  want.    It  is  true  that  white 
paint  conceals  a  good  deal  of  diz^  Inrk 
still  I  have  seen  no  single  cottsge  ssyet 
in  which  I  should  think  it  a  hardship  to 
have  to  live.    Most  of  th»  iTi  Inve  gar- 
dens, where  wild  vines,  and  h  'ntv- 
suckles,  and  roses,  are  trained  carefully 
Through  the  windows  you  can  see  so&i^ 
and  rocking-chairs,  and  books,  sad 
lamps,  all  signs  evidencing  some  degree 
of  we  dth,  or  at  least  of  comfort  The 
poorest  cottages  were  always  those  of 
the  raw  Irish  emigrants  ;  but  still  there 
was  hardly  one  of  them  which  was  not  a 
palace  compared  with  tiie  cottage  of  an 
ordinary  English  labourer,  to  say  nothias 
of  Ireland.    It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
tliat  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
English  prejuilice  against  the  Irish  IB 
New  England-    Intennarriagea  betiwca 
the  poor  Irish  and  the  poor  Ifew  £ng- 
landers  are  almost  unheard  ol^  and  it  i£ 
a  most  unusual  occurrence  for  an  Irish- 
man to  bn  elected  to  any  office  in  the 
State.    However,  the  Irish  make,  and, 
what  is  moiHi,  8ave,  money,  and,  for  ths 
most  part^  lose  both  race  and  langusge 
and  religion,  in  the  third  generation. 
The  German  element  seems  to  be  verr 
small.    A  German  name  over  a  shop- 
door  is  a  rare  sight  in  the  New  Kogland 
viUagcs ;  and  the  names  that  catch  a 
travdlei^s  eye  are  good  old  English  onfl^ 
such  as  Hurst,  Basaetl^GoUidge^TlioinP' 
son,  and  Parkard. 

Of  all  country  houses  I  have  been  in, 
some  I  know  of  near  13oston  seem  to  nac 
about  the  pleasantest.  There  is  no  aliyK 
and  veiy  little  pretenskm  of  say  ku<l 
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about  tbem.   There  are  none  but  womon 
temato,  and  Imt  fem  of  tbom*  There 
an  DO  Inxuiions  eamages,  and  if  you 
want  riding  hones  you  m\is%  hire  them. 
Tlipro  is  no  display  of  plate  or  liveries, 
and  you  dino  at  two  o'clock,  and  do  not 
lireiis  lor   dinner.    Possibly  for  this 
cause,  you  are  all  fhe  more  comfortable. 
At  any  late,  you  have  eveiyihing  ihat» 
to  my  mind,  a  countiy  houae  ought  to 
have.    There  aro  plon5»ant  gardens  and 
shady  walks,  warm  I'ooms  and  large  uM 
grates,  easy  chairs  without  nmnber,  pur- 
tnita  of  Engliah  aneeatoia  wbo  lived 
and  died  befove  America  waa  ever  beaid 
of,  good  libraries,  and  excellent  eookety. 
AiII.hI  to  all  tlii-',  you  arc  in  an  "Pni^H^'h 
atmosphcro,  very  welconio  to  an  English- 
man.    You  find  English  books  about 
you,  read  English  newspapers,  and  are 
talked  to  with  English  talk.   The  latest 
English  criticisms,  the  gossip  of  the  Eng- 
lish book-world,  the  passing  incidents  of 
English  life,  "  Essays  and  Rotiows,"  and 
the  Kennedy  law  case,  are  topics  about 
which  your  hosts  know  as  much,  and, 
peifaape,  care  more  than  you  do  yonraelt 
Indeed,  it  often  atmck  me  that  my 
Bfiston  frionds  know  more  about  England 
than  th(!y  did  about  America.  1  say  this 
in  no  doprociation  of  their  patriotism. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  English  critics, 
who  are  vont  to  aesnme  as  a  eelf-evident 
axiom  that  America  ia  ahatefbl  country, 
and  that  the  system  of  American  goveni- 
nient  is  repulsive  to  ever}*  educated  and 
refined  mind,  Uj  discover,  as  they  would 
by  a  short  residence  here,  that  men  of 
genius  and  men  of  letters — ^men  whose 
names  are  known  and  honoured  wb*' re  ver 
the  Eiigligh  language  is  read — feel  as 
proud  of  their  own  country,  and  as  proud 
of  their  own  institutions,  a-s  if  they  bad 
been  Englishmen.    I  do  not  say,  also, 
that  the  ^ling  towards  England  is  more 
^endly  in  Boston  than  elsewhere  in  the 
States  ;  perhaps  it  is  even  less  so.  The 
cominunity  of  feeling,  and  sentiment, 
and  literature,  betwe<>n  Kew  and  Old 
England  has  caused  the  Isew  Englanders 
to  M.  more  bitterly  than  other  Ameri- 
cans what  they  consider,  justly  or  un- 
justly, the  sins  of  England  towards  the 
Union.  Baty  in  spite  of  themselTefl^  the 


old  loTO  for  England  still  crops  out  in 
the  ahnost  trusting  coidialibr  with  whiiih 
an  Englishman  is  weL  omed  here.  Just 
as  the  artist-world  of  I'urnpc,  willingly 
or  imwillingly,  turns  to  Italy  as  the 
home  of  art,  so  the  mind,  and  culture, 
and  genius  of  America  turns,  and  will 
tarn  for  many  long  years  yet,  to  the 
mothe^Gountry  as  the  home  of  her  Ian- 
gnnge,  and  history,  and  literature.  That 
this  should  bo  so  is  an  honour  for  Eng- 
land, a&d,  like  all  hououn^  it  entails  a 
duty. 

CONCORD  :  TUB  BOSTON  LITERARY  WORLD. 

In  these  remarks,  T  liavo  been  speak- 
ing especially  of  ilu^  literary  world  in 
Boston ;  but  what  I  have  said  is  true 
also  of  general  society,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree.  All  over  America,  and 
above  all  in  New  England,  literary  &me 
and  the  reputation  of  learning  are 
honoured  to  a  degree  wo  can  hardly 
appreciate  at  home ;  and,  thei'efore,  the 
literary  mind  represents  the  national 
mind  more  closely  than  would  seem 
probable  to  118.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  literary 
society  of  Boston.  Let  mo  say  some- 
thing of  the  men  whose  writings  T,  in 
common  with  most  Englishmen,  had 
learnt  to  know  long  ago,  and  whose 
Hbucob  have  now  for  the  firet  time  become 
as  familiar  to  me  as  their  names. 

I  am  afraid  that  to  most  English 
readers  the  name  of  Concord  will  recall 
no  national  reverses.  Wo  liave  a  great 
national  talent  for  forgetting  what  is 
unpleasant,  but  still  the  fact  remains, 
that  at  Concord  a  British  regiment  did 
run  away  before  a  rabble  of  American 
volunteers.  Our  loss  consisted  of  two 
men  killed,  whose  names  have  been  long 
ago  forgotten.  This  was  the  first  armed 
resistance  raised  by  the  colonists  against 
the  Imperial  troops,  and  a  little  obelisk 
has  been  raised  beside  the  nameless 
graves  of  those  two  British  privates,  to 
record  the  first  blow  struck  in  l>ebalf 
of  American  Independence.  A  low  de- 
caying avenue  leails  from  the  high  road 
between  Concord  and  Boston  to  the 
bank  of  the  Concord  river.   Along  this 
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avi  nuc  the  British  troops  advanced  and 
retired,  and,  on  the  baiik  of  the  river, 
stands  a  squat  dumpy  obelisk  of  the 
Georgian  era.    Close  to  the  avenue  is 
the  Old  Manse  from  Avliich  Hawthorne 
culled  the  mosses.    Sittiii;^'  one  summer 
day,  not  long  ago,  by  the  side  of  the 
sleepy  stream,  the  author  of  the  "  Scar- 
let Letter"  told  me  a  stoiy  of  the 
battle,  which  was  new  to  me.    The  two 
British  Bohlieis  -svlio  fell  at  Concord 
were  not  T  oth  kilb  d  hy  the  t^ncmy, 
beneath  whusc  galling  lire  from  the 
opposite  bank  our  troops  had  to  retire. 
OoR  of  them  was  only  wounded,  but,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  letnat,  was  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.    As  the  British 
withdrew,  a  farming  latl,  fmpl  iyod  at 
the  Old  Manse,  came  out  io  l>H.'k  at  the 
scene  of  battle.    lie  had  an  axe  in  liis 
baud,  and,  holding  it,  he  stole  alongside 
of  the  wounded  men,  whom  he  fancied 
were  dead.    Just  as  he  got  near,  one  of 
them  raised  himself  upon  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  began  to  look  al>out  hiiu.  Tlie 
boy,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  thoui^ht  Ihul 
the  wounded  sddier  was  going  to  fire, 
and,  striking  at  him  with  the  axe^  cut 
open  his  skull,  and  then  fled  in  terror. 
Shortly  afterwards  some  British  soldiers 
returned,  found  their  comrade  with  his 
head  split  in  two,  and  i-aised  a  cry  that 
the  Ameikaiis  scalped  the  dead  The 
eiy  spread  through  the  regiment,  and 
created  a  panic  under  whose  influence 
they  turned  and  fleii.    Tlie  boy  grew  to 
he  a  very  old  man,  and  died  nf>t  many 
years  ago ;  and,  as  he  grew  inhnn  and 
old,  the  thought  that  he  had  killed  a 
wounded  man  in  cold  blood  haunted 
him  to  his  grave.    If  the  tiudition  of 
the  village  be  true,  it  is  a  cnrions  in- 
stance of  what  great  events  are  i>ro(kiced 
by  the  smallest  causes.    The  American 
BeTolutaon  sprang  into  being  from  the 
defeat  of  the  British  troops  at  Concord ; 
the  Britidi  were  defeated  because  our 
soldiers  were  seized  with  panic;  and 
the  panic  ytm  caused  because  a  timid 
lad  happened  to  have  an  axe  in  his  hand. 

But  Concord  has  dearer  and  nearer 
claims  to  the  thoughts  of  all  English- 
speaking  people  than  the  memory  of 
an  obscuxe  brittle.   It  is  the  home  of 


Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  An  old- 
fashioned  sleepy  New  England  village; 
one  broad,  long^  rambling  street  of 

wooden  houses,  standing  for  the  most 
apart,  and  overshadowed  by  leafy  trees ; 
a  quiet  village-green  or  two  ;  shaily, 
dreamy-looking  graveyards,  filled  Mrith 
old  moss-covered  tombstones  of  colo- 
nists who  lived  and  died  subjects  of  the 
crown  of  England ;  a  rich  maishy  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  low  wooded  hills  :  aud  a 
dull  lazy  stream,  oozing  on  so  slowly 
throup;h  many  turnings,  that  you  fancy 
it  is  afraid  of  being  carried  out  to  the 
ocean  that  awaits  it  a  few  miles  away » 
these  are  the  outward  memorabilia  of 
Concord.  Passing  thrf)ugh  the  village, 
vou  como  to  a  roomv  countrv-house, 
buried  almost  beneath  trees,  and  looking, 
for  all  the  world,  like  a  quiet  English 
parsonage;  and  then,  entering  in,  it 
must  be  scmie  fault  of  your  own  if  you 
are  not  welcome  at  the, kindly  home  of 
Emerson. 

His  is  not  a  face  or  figure  to  which 
photograplrs  can  do  justice,  llie  tali 
spare  form,  the  strongly  marked  featorei^ 
aiul  the  thin  scanty  hair,  are  all,  to  the 
English  mind,  typical,  as  it  were,  of  that 
distinct  American  nationality  of  which 
Mr.  Emerson  has  been  the  ablest,  if  nob 
the  tirst  exponent.  In  repose,  I  fancy, 
his  prevailing  expression  would  be 
somewhat  grave,  with  a  shade  of  sadness. 
But  the  true  charm  of  the  face  can  be 
learnt  only  if  y^u  hear  him  speakinj». 
Then,  when  tho  '*  slow  wise  smile,"  as 
some  one  well  called  it,  plays  about  that 
grim  set  mouth,  and  the  flow  of  those 
lucid  sentences,  so  simple  and  yet  so 
perfect^  pours  forth  in  calm  mMsured 
sequence,  the  large  liquid  eyes  seem  to 
kindle  with  a  magnetic  light  and  you 
feel  yourself  in  the  presence  oi  a  iivmg 
power.  You  may  sit  at  his  feet  or  not 
— that  is  a  matter  for  your  own  judg- 
ment— but  a  Gamaliel  is  there. 

Hearing  him  thus  speak,  T  understof^d 
better  than  I  had  lenmt  from  his  writ- 
ings the  influence  which  Mr.  Emerson 
has  wielded  over  the  mind  of  Ameriosi 
and  how  Concord  had  become  a  hind  cf 
Mecca,  of  which  the  representatire-nian 
of  American  thought  was  the  Mahomet 
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Some  qimrter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
hidden  almost  by  the  overhanging  hill, 
at  whoee  foot  it  stands,  out  of  sight  and 
]iMiuig  of  the  Tflkge  world,  yoa  oono  to 
tiiehoiue  of  Mr.  mwt]iom&  A  qnainl^ 
rambling,  pleasant  house,  which  seems 
to  have  grown  no  one  knows  how,  as 
some  houses  do,  and  to  have  culminated 
mysteriously  in  an  Italian  campanile 
tower ;  so  that  it  U  i»ther  a  towor  with 
t  house  attaehed  than  a  house  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower.    It  seems  a  fitting 
place  for  a  romancer      have  his 
dwelling  in.    Right  above  the  house 
there  stretches  a  pine  wood,  so  quiet  and 
M  kmely,  so  fhll  of  &ding  lights  and 
shadows,  and  through  whose  trees  the 
wind  sighs  so  fitfully,  that  it  seems  na- 
tural for  all  quniiit  fincres  and  strange 
memories  to  rise  Liierr  unhidden.   As  to 
the  tenant  of  the  turret  and  the  pine 
ivQod,  I  could  not^  if  I  wished,  descstibe 
him  better  than  by  saying  that  he  is 
jnst  what,  not  knowing  him,  you  fiuu^ 
the  author  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter"  ought 
to  look  like.     I  suppose   that  most 
persons  form  an  idea  to  themselves  of 
the  outwaid  look  and  aspect  *of  any 
author  they  have  learnt  to  care  for ;  and 
I  know  that^  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  idea  is  but  .seWom  realized. 
The  author,  when  at  last  you  meet  with 
1^  in  the  flesh,  may  be  better  than 
yoor  idea ;  bat  he  is  not  the  person  yoa 
l^ad  pictured  to  yourself  and  dwelt  on 
fondly.    Now,  if  yon  were  to  place 
Mr.  Hawthorne   amongst  a  thousand 
persons,  I  think  any  one  that  had  read 
his  writings  would  guess  at  once  amongst 
*U  that  crowd  which  the  author  was. 
^e  grand  broad  forehead,  the  soft  wavy 
oJUT  tangling  itself  so  carelessly,  the 
bright,  rln-rtinv,  hazel  eyes  flashing  from 
^ueath  the  deep  nia.ssivo  eyebrows,  ami 
^  sweet  smile,  so  full  at  once  of  sjid 
pathos  and  kindly  hnmoni^-aU  formed 
«>r  me  the  features  one  wookl  hav« 
dreamt  of  for  the  author  who,  more  than 
living  writer,  has  understood  the 
I^tiy  of  j)rose.    It  is  a  fancy  of  mine, 
tftncy  inspired  perhaps  by  the  atmo- 
in  which  I  fonned  it,  that  Katoicy 
Jnm  she  began  to  make  Mr.  Hawthorne^ 
<^e3iped  him  for  a  man  of  action,  and 
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then,  ere  the  wnrk  was  done,  she  changed 
her  mind  and  sought  to  make  him  a 
poet  J  and  that  thus  the  combination  of 
the  two  ohafaetei%  of  the  worker  and 
the  dreamer,  came  oat  at  last  in  the  form 
of  tlie  writer  of  romance.  Well,  if  Con- 
conl  liad  been  the  scene  of  nn  English 
Waterloo,  I  am  afmid  1  should  still 
think  of  it  with  the  kindliest  of  memo- 
ries, shoald  indesd  remember  it  only  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  men  who  had  won 
fresh  triumphs  for  English  words — 
triumphs  to  me  far  dearer  than  those 
of  English  arms. 

It  was  my  fortune,  too,  to  see  the 
great  poet  of  Ametica.  Of  all  pleasant 
annuner-hoosss,  the  hoosss  round  Boston 
seem  to  me  the  pleasantest ;  and  of  such 
houses  I  know  of  none  pleasanter  than 
the  one  standing  on  tlie  Mount  Auburn 
road,  where  General  Washington  used 
to  dwell,  and  where  Longfellow  dweUa 
now.  The  pleasant  lawn,  the  gracefol 
rooms,  filled  with  books  and  ])ictuTea 
and  works  of  art,  form  the  fit  abode 
for  tlic  poet  who  has  known  lunv  to 
use  the  sweet  stately  rhytixm  u£  the 
^glish  hexameter.  Bntof  this  I  would 
say  nothing  fiirther;  for  I  felt  thst^  if  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  poet,  I 
was  in  the  presence  also  of  a  great 
sorrow. 

I  have  said  thus  much  of  the  threo 
great  American  writers  whose  names  are 
best  known  in  Eng^d.  like  all  men 
of  genius,  they  are  in  some  sense  public 
property ;  and  the  public  ha.s,  I  think,  a 
right  to  know  something  of  liow  they 
look  and  live.  Genius  has  penalties  as 
well  as  privileges.  Of  the  many  other 
men  of  talent  and  writers  of  note  whom 
it  was  my  pleasoie  to  meet  with  in 
America,  athI  esperiallvin  "Vfw  Eiiirland, 
1  say  notiimg,  beaiuso  1  doubt  whether 
I  should  be  juittilied  in  doing  so.  A 
pri'rate  has  a  right  to  eritidse  the  com* 
mander-in-chie^  bat  he  has  no  right  to 
ait  in  Judgment  on  the  colonels.  There 
are  two,  however,  of  American  writers 
of  whom  I  would  say  one  word  in 
passing;  and  they  are  Mr.  Lowell,  the 
author  of  the  ''Biglow  Papers*"  and 
Mr.  Holmes»  the  creator  of  ''Elsie 
Vernier."  Wlwn  America  has  pedSoimed 
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her  f!jent  mission  of  settling  tho  Now 
AVorld,  I  caimot  doubt  that  the  wonder- 
ful energy  and  power  oi  her  people  will 
piodnuft  ft  elinutoiftifi  natfiwal  litem- 
ton  worthy  of  henelf,  and  (I  flay  ii  ^ 
without  boasting)  of  the  motber-coontij ' 
also.  In  the  works  of  these  two  gentle- 
men I  think  you  can  discover  the  -first 
commencement  ot  the  distinctive  Ame- 
zican  m  of  Ittraatuia  The  first  has 
omted  a  new  school  of  poetry — the 
poetry,  if  I  may  say  so^  of  Tulgar  life ; 
tho  second  has  opened  out  a  new  vein 
of  romance  in  the  relations  of  physiology 
to  the  development  of  character.  Ik^th 
theseMtoa  Aave— aft  letat^  ao  I  fimoy— 
a  career  httfoietiiBiiL  Letme  aayalao^  in 
conclusion  of  these  scattered  remarks  on 
the  literary  men  of  Pn^stfrn,  t!mt  what 
struck  me  most  about  them  <  L>ll(-ctivcly, 
was  tlie  terms  of  intimacy  and  cordiality 
on  which  they  liye  wiUi  one  aitothex; 
To  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the 
Uter^y  world  in  England,  ift  will  seem 
remarkable  that  all  the  men  of  literary 
note  in  Boston  should  meet  regularly 
once  a  month,  of  their  own  &ee  will  and 
pleasure,  to  dine  with  eaeh  other;  and 
■tiU  more  so  that  they  should  meet  aa 
fiiendis  not  as  rivals.  Ko  doubt  this 
absence  of  jealousy  is  due,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  literary  field  of  America 
being  so  little  occupied  that  there  is 
nothing  like  the  asme  oom{)etitlon  be- 
tween anthoia  aa  there  is  with  na. '  Bat 
it  is  also  an  instance  of  the  geneial 
kindliness  and  good  nature  which  mem 
to  me  characte^stic  socially  of  the  Ame* 
rican  people. 


CLMBB-WJ  AT  OAMBBmon. 

Some  four  miica  or  so  from  Boston 
lies  the  Univeiaity  town  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  Cambridge  of  the  New  World. 
There  an  few  plaices  in  the  Statea  of 
whidi  I  shall  bear  away  with  m6  brighter 
memories.  The  kindness  of  new-made 
friends  caused  Cambridge  to  be  a  sort  of 
home  to  me  during  my  stay  at  Boston. 
But  even  without  penonal  leeoUectiona 
of  any  kind,  my  impxessiona  of  Gam- 
bridgs^  and  above  all  <^  Cambridge  daea- 


day,  would  be  very  ple!i<i'>nt  «isa.  Let 
me  Bpeak  of  it  as  1  found  it. 

It  is  by  the  street  railroads  that  jou 
go  to  Cambridge  (U.  S. ).  The  idea  nay 
not  be  acsderekal,  but  the  rsality  ii 
wonderfully  pleasant  If  I  had  no  ihst 
ground  for  not  liking  George  Francis 
Train,   I   should   find   cause  enough 
in  the  fact»  that  he  has  discrodued 
the  8treet«ailway  system  in  England 
I  know,  indeed,  of  no  pkaaenter  mode 
of  travelling  for  a  short  distance  than 
the  street-railroad  j  and,  of  all  street 
railroads,  the  Cambridge  ones  ar  -  the 
best.    It  is  true,  that  the  cars  are  ovcr- 
Giowded  at  times ;  nothing  is  per&ct  in 
this  bad  world.   It  is  tnie,  too^  that 
gentlemen  aie  expected  to  leave  their 
seats  when  ladies  have  no  place  to  sit 
down  in ;  but  then  so  many  of  the 
lioston  ladies  are  young  and  pretty,  and 
almoat  trithont  exccfplaoii  they  amiib  so 
pdessantly  whsn  yon  make  room  tt» 
them,  that  I  wonder  how  Mr.  Trollope 
found  it  in  his  lieart  to  grumble  at  the 
custom.    It  is  undeniable,  also,  that,  if 
(like  the  reader  of  this  paper,  doubUesd) 
yofa  drive  your  own  nuul-phaetoo,  yeu 
find  the  B&set  rails  hinder  the 
road  from  being  as  ^nooth  aa  it  would 
be  otherwise.    Still,  even  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mail  phaeton,  you  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  the  number  of  people 
who  do  not  possess  carriages  of  their 
owneooaiderably  exeeeda  the  number  of 
those  who  do ;  and  that,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  street  raUroads  are  a  gain  to 
the  community  at  large.    Putting  aside 
these  blight  objections^  your  ride  to 
Cambridge,  especially  on  a  summer 
eraing,  ia  all  that  yon  ean  dtm, 
Yonr  fiire  it  only  threepence.   A  dirtily 
dressed  persf>n  i^  almos*>  unknown,  low 
as  the  fare  is;  and,  even  if  you  are  some- 
times crowded,  It  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
coloured  women  and  children  sitUng  or 
etanding  among  the  crowd  of  psneengen 
on  terms  of  equality.    You  travel  as 
smoothly  as  you  would  in  the  softest  of 
sprini?  carriages  ;  you  go  as  quick  as  you 
would  in  an  Eastern  Counties  express ; 
and  you  pay  as  little  as  you  would  in  a 
London  omnibus. 

The  foad  itself  ia  a  yvKj  pretty  on& 
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Fp  and  down  the  olcl-fashioiifd  liilly 
streets  of  Boston,  with  their  tjiiuint  red- 
brick houBM ;  then  over  a  long  wide 
bridge  acnes  the  Charles  river,  or  rather 
across  tho  sea-creek  into  which  the 
Charles  river  runs — a  creek  famed  in 
Boston  annals  lor  tho  fact  that  tho  tea 
was  throwu  into  its  waters  in  the  da^s 
of  the  ranklution;  then  thitmgh  the  long 
■taggling  rabmb  of  Conibi&ge  Port; 
then  through  rows  after  rows  of  wooden 
villas,  standing  each  in  its  own  garden ; 
and  then  into  the  little  strappilin^  town 
of  Cambridge.   Of  town  or  streets  there 
is  bat  litita.   What  town  there  is,  ia 
grouped  round  Harvard  College.  Three 
W  blocks  of  buildings,   built  200 
years  ago,  looking  for  all  the  world  as 
thougli  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  tmns- 
ported  them  ready-made  from,  iiuiity 
Hall  or  "Kmimmnel  College,  and  ealled 
Uellu^  Stonghton,  end  Massachusetts 
form  two  sides  of  a  collie  "quad." 
On  the  third  stands  the  college  library, 
a  cro'iH  in  architectuml  fashion  between 
Kiii^  ij  Chap*jl  and  the  brick  church  in 
Bttnwell, with  the  aame  dampy  pinnaeka 
on  the  roof,  that  look  for  all  the  world 
liko  the  legs  of  a  dinner-table  turned 
upsiJp  down.    Tlie  square  is  completed 
by  a  block  of  lecture-rooma,  very  plain  in 
itracture.    Hard  by  tho  college,  there 
ne  a  torn  or  two  of  ehop?,  UniTersity 
book-ekotea,  groceries^  aiid  the  like; 
and,  round  about  in  every  direction, 
there  are  pleasant  shady  street<^,  linod 
with  tree?^  and  quickset  hedges,  and 
pleaaaot  country-houses.    Indeetl,  tho 
vbole  place  liad  to  me  an  aoademio  air, 
&r  whteh  I  waa  not  prepand.  One 
of  th,>  professors  told  me  that  after 
Mr.  Clough  had  resided  here  a  short 
thne,  he  said  that  "  he  felt  himself  back 
in  Oxford."    Indeed,  strolling  through 
the  grounds  of  that  eleepy,  quiet 
anivetsity,  it  eeema  hard  to  realize  that 
you  are  in  the  country  of  New  York, 
&nd  Chicago,  and  the  West. 

The  students  are  quieter  apparently 
ftan  our  English  ones ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
jrau  lee  leM  of  them  about  the  etrseta. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  eveninga,  I  heard 
snatches  of  noisy  songa  as  I  passed  the 
eoUege  buildings,  whiob,  coupled  with 


the  jingliiigs  of  glasses,  calle<l  hack 
recollections  of  college  supper-parties. 
Otherwise^  one  saw  or  heard  but  little 
of  the  students^  and  those  one  did  meet 
with  had  none  of  that  air  of  being 
the  owners,  posj5(»''«nrs,  and  masters  of 
university  prccincus  peculiar  to  the 
uudergmduates  of  Oxluid  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  age  of  the  itudenta  ia 
about  tiie  aame  aa  in  our  own  univer- 
sities. Twenty-one  is,  as  with  us,  the 
average  ago  at  which  students  take  their 
degrees,  or  ratluT  close  their  college 
oouise ;  for  taking  one's  degi-ee  is  by 
no  meana  the  uaual  tenninatkm  of  the 
university  oaieer.  There  ia  no  dis- 
tinctive dress  worn  by  the  students  or 
professor?.  The  college  discipline  ia 
vt-ry  like  our  Cambridge  one,  except 
that  the  students  are  treated  more  like 
men  than  sehoolboys,  and,  I  should 
gather,  with  success.  The  studenia 
may  or  may  not  live  in  the  college- 
rooms,  according  to  their  own  choice. 
There  are  many  more  students  than 
rooms,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
eaoh  year  the  Yacant  rooma  are  allotted^ 
by  lottery,  amongst  the  frsahmen.  If 
the  lucky  winners  like  to  sell  their 
privilege,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
and,  practically,  the  poorer  students 
generally  make  sometiang  by  the  sale 
of  their  priyilege.  Why  men  should 
wish  to  live  in  the  smallest  of  old- 
fashioned  college  rooms,  instead  of 
in  comfortable  lodgings  in  tho  town, 
is  a  mystery  that  no  man  can  <^ompre- 
hend  after  the  age  of  one-and- twenty  ; 
but  the  wish  pieTaila  in  Cambridge, 
U. S.,  aa  well  aa  in  Cambridge,  England. 
Of  late  years  the  system  of  commons 
has  been  given  up,  and  tho  students 
take  their  meals  in  clubs  or  at  boarding 
houses,  llie  students  are  obliged  to 
attend  lectures^  and  chapel  &  tho 
morning.  The  prayet%  whiDh  an  very 
short,  are  worded  so  as  to  contain 
notln'ng  offensive  to  the  tenets  of  any 
CliDbtian  sect,  and  must,  I  fancy,  be 
curious  specimens,  in  consequence,  of 
momi  common-plaoee.  On  Sundays, 
there  is  service  held  at  college,  according 
to  tie  orthodox  form,  as  the  Calvinist 
Adth  ia  called  in  Kew  England ;  and 
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gfcndeiltji  who  do  not  go  to  church  else- 
where are  expected  to  attend  it  Parents, 
however,  may  fix  wlmt  form  of  worship 
their  sons  shall  uUeud ;  and  the  mi^jority 
of  the  students  who  eonie  froin  nesr 
Boston  pass  their  Sundays  at  home. 
Jjl  glancing  over  a  list  of  the  students,  I 
saw  that  tlu'V  belonged  to  some  dmen 
religious  (Iriiuiuuiations,  and  tliat  abuul 
three  in  a  iiundred  avowed  no  preference 
for  anyfbnn  of  religion.  Of  the  students 
belonging  to  the  different  sects,  about  a 
fifth  or  sixth  were  church  members.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this,  that  they  were 
Episcopalians,  but  that,  according  t-o 
Aniericau  custom,  they  had  professedly 
dedsied  themselyee  memhers  of  tlie 
ehuidi  to  which  they  might  belongs  and 
were  therefore  admitted  to  its  com- 
munion. The  average  expense  of  the 
university  course  is,  I  was  t-old,  from 
150/.  to  250/.  per  annum ;  but  in  juaiiy 
instance^  I  think  this  estimate  must  be 
much  exceeded.  At  the  class-day  I  was 
present  at^  four  students  kept  open 
house  for  all  their  friends,  and  I  was 
told  they  had  ordered  refreslmients 
to  be  provided  for  one  thousand  persons. 
Considering  the  style  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  must  have  cost  a  dollar  a  head 
at  the  very  least ;  and  a  thousand 
dollars  (200/.)  is  rather  a  large  sum 
even  for  our  own  "curled  darlings" 
to  spend  on  an  entertainment  Tliough 
the  outlay  was  talked  of  as  uniessonable^ 
it  was  not  regarded  as  anything  very 
unusual 

But,  at  this  rate,  I  shall  never  get 
to  Cambridge  class-day.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious hot  day,  one  of  the  few  summer 
days  we  hare' had  this  year;  and  the 
chimes  of  Cambridge  rang  out  merrily; 
and  the  town  was  full  of  Ladies  with 
the  brightest  of  bonnets  and  the  prettiest 
of  faces.  Class-day  is  the  last  day  of 
the  academic  course — at  least  for  the 
fourth-year  stttdents^  or  Senior  Sopho- 
mores, as  I  tliink  they  are  called;  and  on 
tins  day  these  students  give  a  sort  of 
farewell  festival  to  the  rest  of  the  col- 
lege, and  to  their  friends.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  the  professors,  I  was 
invitedyin  French  phnise»  to  assist "  at 
the  ceremony.  Under  a  bioiling  sun. 


on  the  20th  of  June  last,  we  strolled  in 
the  forenoon  across  the  college  grounds, 
])a.st  Washington's  Oak,  to  the  house  of 
tile  President,  or  rather  the  acting  Presi-  j 
dent^  for  at  present  the  office  of  Pieo- 
dent  is  vacant  Waahington's  Oak,  I 
must  add,  is  so  called  because  the 
Father  of  his  countrv  f^i'jncd  the  Deck- 
ration  of  Independence  beneath  it.  I 
am  not  sui^,  by  the  way,  that  I  am  not 
eonfustDg  Washington  with  the  Bumnt 
and  Magna  Charta.  However,  Watk- 
ington  did  something  or  other  remark- 
able beneath  this  oak :  and,  what  I  own 
I  cared  more  about^  Whitfield,  .so  tra<ii- 
tion  goes,  preached  under  it  wheu  the 
oollcge  authoritiea  of  Harvard  refined 
him  leave  to  preach  in  the  chapeL 

At  the  house  of  the  President  the 
professors  and  the  students  were  col- 
lected. The  fourth-year  Sophomores^ 
who  were  the  heroes  of  the  day,  we» 
all  dressed  in  the  glossiest  of  new  Uttk 
dress  clothesy  and  with  the  whitest  dC 
kid  gloves.  Evening  dress  somehow 
takes  more  kindly  to  American  youths  j 
than  to  our  own,  and  the  students  seemed  ' 
to  me  a  set  of  as  pleasant-lookiog,  well- 
dressed  young  men,  as  it  has  been  eftea 
my  fo  [  i  1 1 !  to  see.  We  formed  a  line,  and 
marched  two  and  two  together  through 
the  grountls,  with  a  band  of  music  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  nn  a'l miring  crowd  of 
bystanders  gazm^'  uL  us,  and  following 
in  our  wake^  I  am  afiraid,  as  I  thinki^ 
it^  that  my  friend  and  I  most  bare 
rather  marred  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
cession by  being  in  coloured  clothe; 
however,  bhick  is  not  a  cool  colour  in 
the  dog-days,  aiid  so  I  hope  we  weie 
pardon^  Our  walk  ended  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  Cambridge,  which  tltf 
university  has  a  right  to  use  for  ptil  1j<^ 
ceremonies.  Thanks  to  my  being  wuii 
the  Dons'  party,  I  got  a  seat  upon 
the  luised  platforu;  at  the  end  ci  ti» 
diapel,  and  sat  in  gku  y  and  oompsiatiTe 
coolness.  The  moment  we  were  seated, 
there  was  a  rush  of  the  students  througli 
tl*e  door,  and  a  perfectly  unnecessary 
light  got  up  with  the  constables,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  wrestUiig  upon  the 
Btaircase  of  the  theatre  at  the  Oxford 
ommnmnnratioDS.    In  &ct^  the  whow 
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leene       an  Ozfeid  alrilxmt  it  Then 
were  the  ladies  with  bonnett  of  eveiy 
colour,  red,  white,  and  pink,  fanning 
themselves  in  the  crowded  scat?.  Here 
were  the  hosts  of  bright  young  faces ;  and 
the  orations  were  string  of  aj  propriate 
platitades  and  deooioiis  fiusetin  St  the 
mildeBt  character,  such  as  most  of  ni 
have  hoard  oftentimes  in  college  halls 
and  iiniier  no  other  circumstances.  Of 
the  orations  i  would  only  say  that  they 
wm  delivned  by  two  young  men  of 
riz  feet  high  end  iipwanl8---one  the 
stroke  of  the  Harvard  best— and  as  fine 
specimens  of  manhood  as  you  would 
desire  to  sec.    We  had  a  hand,  which 
played  the  overture  to  "  Martha,"  and 
cilier  operatic  music,  with  ruiiiarkable 
precision ;  a  prayer  fidl  of  the  moet  ap> 
proprlate  sentiments ;  and  an  ode  of  a 
patriotic^  character.     There  were  allu- 
sions to  the  war  in  plenty  thronghoiit 
the  proceedingis,  but  everytliiug  was  too 
decGTOns  for  the  exhibition  of  any  ardent 
patriotism.   Amongst  the  crowd,  how- 
ever, was  one  poor  lad,  pale,  thin,  and 
hmping  npon  crutches,  who  had  lost  his 
lep:  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  l^luff,  and 
who  had  come  to  witness  thu  gala-day 
of  the  class  which  lie  had  left  to  join 
the  war.   He  was  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  at  every  patriotic  sentiment  all  eyes 
.  Beemcd  turned  tow  ards  him,  as  though 
he  were  the  living  representative  of  the 
countr/s  struggle  and  defeats  and  vic- 
tories.   I  have  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  Yankee  phrsse,  he  had  a  good  time 
of  it  that  class-day  at  Camhridge  among 
his  old  comrades  and  classmates  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  feelin-.'  tliat  there  was 
a  luug  hereafter  be  lore  him,  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  the  excitement  has 
passed  away,  and  when  I,  for  my  part, 
would  sooner  hare  both  lege  than  nave 
heen  a  hero  and  a  cripple. 

Then,  when  the  nmtions  were  over, 
we  strolled  throuLrh  the  olsl  (-olWe 
rooms,  where  the  students*  had  prepared 
hmcheons  for  tiietr  friendi^  and  where 
every  stranger  who  came  was  welcomed 
with  that  frank  cordiality  which  seems 
to  me  80  universal  a  characteristic  of 
American  hoBpitality.  Then,  having 
eatcu     much  ice-cream  and  ruiaed  pies 


and  loheter-sslads  as  onr  digestums 
would  permit  of,  we  wandeied  off 

through  the  pleasant  college  groert-l^, 
and,  in  defiance  of  academical  decorum, 
smoked  cigara  upon  the  lawn  of  a  col- 
lego  professor,  who  invited  us  to  the  act 
by  his  own  eiample.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, there  was  dancing  in  Uie  college 
hall,  on  whase  -walls  hung  ijirrint  pic- 
tures of  old-fashioned  Puritan  bene- 
factors, and  in  whoso  midst  was 
suspended  the  fistmoos  six-oar  outrigger 
hoat  of  Harvard  OoUefSp  which  beat  uie 
Hale  boat  a  year  ago^  doing  the  distance 
in  the  shortest  time  ever  known  across 
the  Atlantic.  At  any  rate  I  was  told 
80,  and  believe  it  accordingly.  The 
dancing  seemed  to  me  very  good ;  bat 
the  haJl  was  overpoweringly  hot^  and, 
ibr  my  part^  I  preferred  the  open  green, 
where  there  was  music  also,  and  where 
all  the  world  was  allowed  to  dance.  It 
was  in  itself  a  curious  instance  of 
Ajnerican  freedom,  and  also  of  American 
good  behaviour.  The  green  is  open  to 
the  high  road,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Camhridge  -world — or  of  the  Boston 
world,  for  tlmt  matter  —  might  have 
come  and  <ian«  cd  there  ;  probably  every- 
body who  cared  to  dance  did  come.  But 
the  whole  company  was  as  weU  behaved, 
as  quiet,  and  as  orderly,  as  they  would 
have  been  in  a  London  hall  '•'^nm.  T 
could  not  help  asking  my^elt,  without  a 
satisfactory  rej)]y,  whether  such  a  scene 
would  be  possible  at  the  backs  of  the 
Cambridge  colleges,  or  in  the  Christ 
Church  meadows,  and  whether,  if  it 
were  possible,  our  young  university 
swells  would  dance  as  freely  in  the 
midst  of  any  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
shop-girls  who  chose  to  come,  accom* 
panied  by  their  sweethearts  and  mothefs. 
The  dancing  was  followed  by  a  sort  of 
farewell  romp  of  the  de}»artiiig  student^s 
round  an  old  elm-tree,  wliereiii  the 
chief  amusement  seemed  to  be  the  de- 
stiuction  of  each  other's  hats.  Then,  in 
the  evening,  there  was  a  reception  of 
the  students  and  their  friends  at  the 
president's  house,  and  an  exhibition  of 
Chinese  lanterns  and  rocket«  on  the 
college  green,  where,  judging  from  the 
groups  i  met  BtroUing  about  in  the  dim 
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€vcning  light,  I  should  mj  that  many 
flirtations  of  the  day  must  have  been 
ratifiod  "l>v  declarations  and  vows  of 
eternal  lidcHty.  Chi  l<»  sa  1  And  after 
the  guests  and  relations  and  ladies  had 
gone  home,  I  rather  enapect  the  afcadente 
made  a  night  of  it  over  the  dU>rii  of 
tiie  cold  collations.  This,  however,  is 
mere  sn<?picion.  They  may  have  gone 
to  bed  wlion  we  did,  or  liave  quenched 
their  thirst  with  the  lemonade  they 
provided  for  the  ladies;  bat  I  own  I 
doubt  it 

NEW  BKOLAKD  ABOUnONlBM. 

According  to  English  notions,  New 
^gland  is  the  home  of  Abolitionism ; 
and  I  believe  that^  to  a  oonsidemble 

extent,  the  notion  is  true  as  far  as  the 
country  districts  of  NewEnglarid  ft  re  con- 
cerned. In  Boston  itself,  the  stranger  who 
expects  to  find  a  strong  manifestation 
<»f  abolition  sentiment,  will,  I  think,  be 
disappoint<'d.  In  the  country  muob  of 
the  old  Puritan  feeling  still  lingers. 
During  the  accoBS  of  the  Temperance 
mania,  which  passed  the  Mnine  T/iw, 
though  without  carrying  it  into  elfoct, 
the  New  England  iiuiners,  in  many 
places,  cut  down  their  own  apple-trees, 
to  hinder  the  possibihty  of  cider  being 
mannf Ktnred.  The  same  spirit,  un- 
doubtedly, prevails  still  ;  and,  wlierever 
abolition  sentiments  havu  made  their 
way  in  the  ooontij  villages,  the  deseen- 
dants  of  the  Foritans  are  for  cuttihg 
slavery  down  root  and  brancli,  without 
stint  and  without  mercy.  In  l^o  ton 
itself,  the  feeling  nbout  or  against 
slavery  is  much  less  strongly  developed. 
What  Thsodavs  Fterker  nsed  to  call 
Boston  Society  was  always  opposed  to 
abolitionism  as  vulgar,  like  any  other 
fanaticism.  Then  tlic  trade  interests  of 
Boston  were  opposed  to  any  collision 
with  the  South  )  and  the  trade  interests 
«f  Boston,  with  those  of  New  Yoifc,  ate 
crerwhelmingly  pownful  in  their  own 
district.  Besides  all  this^  a  very  large 
majority  of  }io«(ton  people  were  Rn  l 
are  opposed  to  the  aholitinn  movement, 
not  &om  love  of  standing  well  with  the 
fiMhionable  opper  ten  thonsand,  or  even 


from  peenniaiy  interests,  but  in  a  gitat 

measure  from  coTiTiclion.    I  don't  think 
'^^e,  in  England,  at  all  do  justice  to  the 
distinction  between  the  anti-slavery  and 
the  abolitipn  party.  Every  EngUshmaB 
almost^  I  suppose,  would  say,  if  hs  weis 
asked,  that  he  was  opposed  to  slavery. 
Yet,  I  suppose,  also,  there  is  not  oriQ 
Englishman  in  a  lumdrod,  or    in  a 
thousand,  who  would  adiuit  that  Eng- 
land was  countenancing  slavery  by 
buying  slave-grown  cotton.    The  sn- 
swer  would  be,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
"  England  has  nothing  to  do  with  W-a 
internal  institution?!  of  her  customer. 
We  disapprove  of  slavery,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so;  but  we  afe  nek 
bound  by  this  disapproval  to  bresk  off 
all  commereisl  or  social  relations  with 
slaveholders.    It  is  enough  for  us,  that 
we  have  done  our  own  duty."  Now  th!«, 
with  little   alteration,  is  exactly  tk 
language  of  the  Isew  England  liepnh 
lican  party.  «  We  disapprove,**  they  ssy, 
"of  slavery  ;  we  have  abolished  it  every- 
where within  our  own  jurisdiction  ;  we 
are  opposed  to  any  extension  of  slaver}* 
for  which  we  are  i  esj  )on8ible ;  hut  W6 
are  not  bound  to  exclude  ourselves  fiom 
all  fellowsUp  and  connexion  with  other 
states,  in  which  slavery  has  been  ette- 
blished."    Now  abolition  means  if 
means   anything,  that  any  union  '^r 
partnership  with  ftlaveholdmg  coujDiii- 
nitiea  is  a  sin.    If  the  North  »  » 
dutj  bound  to  suppress  sUveiy  in  tbe 
slave  States  at  the  risk  of  l)reakjng  up 
the  Union,  I  am  not  clear  that,  by  tbe 
pame  rule,  Enj^land  is  not  bound  to 
decline   tlie  ]nirchn.se  of  slave-grown 
cotton.    The  whole  question  is  a 
difficult  and  a  most  painM  one,  snd  I 
should  be  Sony  to  condemn  wther  tlw 
abolitionist  or  the  anti-slsverr 
Tt  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  enter  on  luUj' 
here;  but  I  have  Riid  thus  muck  ^ 
cause  I  think  the  auti-slavery  parjj 
are  most  nqjusUy  accused  <rf  * 
sincerity,  because  they  do  not  and  can 
iMt  endorse  the  doctrines  of  th»" 
litionistQ.    That  the  result  of  this  war 
may  be  the  overthrow  of  slavery  isj^J 
most  earnest  hope  and  prayer ;  buttwl 
I  cannot  blame  those  who^ 
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aibmij,  toA  veicklTed  to  duck  its  ex- 
tennon,  aie  not  prepared  to  extiDguiab 

it  in  other  states  unless  tlie  necessity  is 
forced  upon  them  the  mstiiict  of 
seli- preservation. 

If  I  liaT«  midA  my  nMuJag  dMur, 
tihe  teadet  hmj  ondfiiwland  how,  while 
in.  fioaloa  the  xepoUieaxL  party  are  in  a 
great  majority,  an«l  how,  while  the  ad- 
Tocftcy  ot  pro-slave.ry  sciitimenta  would 
be  unpopular  and  uutashionable,  yet 
the  alwlitioiuite  shovid  have  had,  and 
should  atUl  haye^  Imt  little  weight  or 
infloeDoe.   Till  vexy  late^f^-dn  fact,  till 
tht^  ontbreak  of  the  insurrection — to  hold 
abolition  ojiinions  was  to  cxchnle  your- 
hxM  ixom  society.    It  has  boon  my  good 
fortane  in  New  £n£^d  to  aae  a  good 
deal  of  khe  abolitionist  ptityy  *^  I 
hare  never  come  across  a  set  of  people 
whom  I  admired  and  respected  more, 
iur  tho  .sik»3  of  principle  tliey  have 
suffered  social  martyrdom.    They  have 
heeo  excluded  from  office,  from  poli^al 
distinction,  and  STenfirom  the  eourteaifla 
of  sooial  life.    I  don't  bcHere  myself 
that  persecution  i^  ^'ood  for  any  m-m, 
and  1  liiivii  little  doubt  that  the  aboli- 
tionisUi  liave  had  their  minds  to  a  cer- 
tain   extent    warped  by  persecution. 
Every  man's  band  was  against  them, 
and  thorelbre  they  had  an  irresiatahle 
sympathy  witli  all  isolated  and  imap- 
preciated  sects   and  doctrines.  I'lio 
churches,  one  *  and  all,  were  against 
them,  and  so  the  aboUtLomsts  have 
&llen  away  from  the  diuzehM^  and  have 
thus  loet  in  a  gteat  measnre  the  snppoH 
of  the  religions  world.    Ileligion,  I  sus- 
pect, has  Buil'ered  more  than  the  aboli- 
tionists by  the  separation,  but  still  the 
abolitionifits  have  suffered  also.  The 
great  eanse  of  Abolition  has  been  mixed 
up  with,  and  discredited  by,  the  dis- 
tinct causes  of  Spiritualism  and  Non- 
lesistancc  and  Women's  KigUts.  Take 
Uoyd  Garrison,  for  instance — as  ear- 
nest and   single-heiurted  a  reformer, 
I  believe,  aa  the  world  has  seen ; 
yet  the  inflaonce  of  his  gallant  life- 
long struggle  against  slavery  has  been 
nullified   by    the   fiict   that   lie  was 
also  the  avowed  advocate   of  every 
one  of  the  many  "isms"  which  ^evr 


•Sagland  has  giveii  birth  to.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  little  the  leaders  of  the 
aboUtionist  cause  are  known  of  in  their 
own  country.  The  otlier  day,  at  a  party 
I  was  presuut  at,  I  heard  u  iudy  ask,  in 
apparently  pocf ect  good  ftith^  and,  as  ia 
as  I  could  judge,  without  any  a&ctation, 
whether  Garrison  was  not  a  negro  j 
and  the  remark  hardly  seemed  to  cause 
astouiahmeut.  I  was  surpri.si'il,  too,  to 
find  how  many  of  the  people  I  met, 
most  of  whom  were  staunch  Be|publi- 
cans,  had  never  heard  Wendell  Pliillips 
lecture ;  yet^  to  my  mind,  of  the  whole 
abolitionist  phalanx,  Wendell  Phillips 
is  the  t<iwer  of  strenrftli.  His  friends 
say  that  he  is  the  Aarou  oi  the  party, 
while  Oaoisoii  has  been  the  Hoses.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  the  words  and  voice 
which  have  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  the 
Kow  Englanders,  for  loTiii^  years  past, 
have  been  those  of  l^hillips.  Whatever 
your  opinions  may  be,  I  defy  you  to 
listen  to  that  scathing^  living  eloquence 
of  hisi  end  not  be  cairied  awi^,  for  the 
time  least.  Most  of  us  have  a  heart 
somewhere  about  us,  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, more  than  any  English  orator  I 
have  ever  heard,  knows  how  to  hnd  tho 
heart  ont^  and  work  noon  its  chords^ 

Lst  me  not  be.  undemtood,  by  these 
remarks,  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  influence  of  the  al>oUtioni8ts  has 
l)een  small.  It  is  to  them,  in  great 
meoijure, — to  their  unceasing  testimony 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  "higher  law/' — 
that  the  extitance.  of  tha  BepnUioaa 
party  is  due.  The  last  few  months,  too, 
have  much  altered  their  social  and  poli- 
tical position  :  they  are  no  longer  against 
the  Union,  but  advocates  of  tho  Union. 
As  the  people  became  more  aiul  more 
eonvineed  that  tha  abolitioniBt  maxim 
is  true,  and  that  the  Union  is  inoom- 
patible  with  slavery,  tho  bittt-r  oppo- 
nents of  slaver}^  became,  in  popular  idea, 
the  friends  of  the  Union.  Indeed,  the 
recent  policy  of  the  aboliUonisfcs  is  ex- 
plained,  better  than  Iqt  any  elaborate 
explanation,  by  a  saying  of  Wendell 
Phillips.  Some  one  asked  him,  how  he, 
who  had  been  preaching  for  years,  "  that 
"  the  Union  was  the  fruit  of  slavery 
**  and  of  the  devil,"  could  be  now  the 
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advocate  of  the  TJikionI  His  answar 

iras,  "  Yes ;  but  I  never  expected  then 
**  that  slavery  and  the  devil  would  sprrdc 
"  from  the  Union."  So  it  is.  Secession 
has  brought  the  abolitionists  and  the 
iBpabUoaas  into  the  nme  camp;  Imt 
the  aboiitioiuati  are  atUl  a  dialant  out- 
post, a  sort  oi  tmfdm  perdm  of  the  atmy 
of  the  Union. 

Bin  nDDTOBL 

I  had  hoped  to  haye  written  some- 
what more  at  length  of  the  aocie^  ef 

Boston,  of  the  pleasant  houses,  and 
kindly  talk,  and  friendly  people,  that  I 
have  met  with  here.  I  liad  hopetl,  too, 
that  the  close  of  this  letter  would  have 
been  aome  gtad  aagury  of  aoceeas  for 
that  free  North.  I  have  learnt  to  know 
and  to  esteem  so  well.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  8o.  A  month  ago  all  scorned 
bright  and  prosperous  for  the  Union. 
The  port  was  ahnoet  in  view,  and  the 
atom  waa  well-nigh  over.  Bat  onoe 
then  there  haa  been  a  change  of  fortone. 
The  Union  armies  ceased  to  advance, 
and,  in  a  war  like  thi«,  not  toadvnr><"e  is 
,  very  hke  defeat,  'ih.-re  wa.s  nothing 
actually  wrong  in  the  accounts  we  re- 
eeived.  Eveiy  delay  was  satiafiKtorily 
explained ;  but  still  the  bniad  fact  re- 
mained, that  McClellan  was  not  making 
progresa  People  grew  uneasy,  but  «till 
without  any  definite  alarm.  It  seemed 
impoaaible  that  sucli  au  army  could  meet 
with  aerioua  leyeiee.  Ai  the  liak  of 
aaerificing  my  own  reputation  aa  a 
prophet,  I  confess  freely  that  I  did  not 
anticipate  defeat.  I  am  not,  and  never 
have  been,  as  these  letters  ix  rhaps  have 
shown,  a  great  believer  in  the  strat^y 
of  the  Young  Napoleon.  Nor  haTe  1 
felt  much  confidence  in  the  ftwsy 
administration  of  the  Cromwellian 
Secretary  of  War.  But  still  I  thought 
it  almost  impossible  tliat  the  grand 
army  of  the  Fotouuic,  which  1  had  seen 
marching  forth  from  Washington  in  all 
the  pride  and  pomp  of  war,  eould  be 
defeatetl  under  any  goneiili^  when 
matched  against  such  adversaries.  If  I 
erred,  it  was  in  common  with  many 
better  judges ;  but  that  it  was  an  error, 
la  now  too  profaahls^ 


It  was  on  the  laat  day  of  June  that 

the  first  tidings  reached  Boston  of  a 
tremendous  battle^  and  of  a  victoiy 
which  seemed  more  than  doubtful. 
Four  days  have  passed  since  thei^  and 
eseh  day  the  magnitude  of  the  battle 
has  become  more  apparent,  and  tbs 
hope  of  victory  lias  dwindled  into  the 
fear  of  defeat.  Tx>7ig  Hp  fore  these  lin^ 
appear  in  print,  you  will  know  the  troth, 
which  at  present  we  are  only  guessing 
at  Itianonseformenowytheiefon^lo 
iiy  and  calculate  what  the  extent  of  the 
reverse  has  been,  or  to  what  causes  that 
reverse  is  due.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  gloomiest  views  are  now  held 
throughout  the  North ;  that  the  questioB 
ia,  whether  McClellan  will  he  aUe  is 
hold  his  own,  not  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  advance  on  Richmond  ;  and  that 
in  popular  r)|iinion  tlie  army  of  the 
Potomac  has  to  be  created  again.  It  is 
possible,  even  probable,  that  these  ftsii 
are  exaggerated.  Bnt^  for  the  present 
the  people  are  stunned  with  the  feeling 
that  their  main  army  has  incurred  a 
serious,  and,  whnt  is  worse^  a  still 
almost  unknown  disiistcr. 

What  is  to  iollow  this  blow,  is  a 
queation  it  la  too  early  yet  to  ansm 
To  any  one,  who  has  obasrred  the 
strength,  and  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
North,  the  feelingnatiirally anticipation 
of  its  ultimate  succes.s,  in  .spite  of  such 
defeats  as  that  of  the  Peninsula,  if  it 
chooses  to  pnt  forth  its  force.  Ths 
donbt  IS,  whether  the  full  force  wiU  be 
put  forth  or  no.  So  far  as  I  c.in 
the  one  desire  here  is  to  know  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  ;  and,  once  given  tha^ 
the  North  will,  I  think,  be  ready  to 
act  I  hearandrsadnowozdofdssiisii^ 
no  cry  for  eompiomise.  The  one  feeling, 
which  has  come  prominently  forward  «a 
yet,  is  that  the  national  honour  must  be 
preserved,  and  the  reverse  retrieved- 
iSave  for  tliis  one  definite  conviction,  all 
else  is,  as  yet,  chaoSi 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  fact  I  deem 
worth  recocding  here.  It  so  li.ippened 
that  T  was  present  at  a  gathering  w 
Sece.s.sionists,  on  the  evening  when  tto 
news  of  McClelkn'a  defeat  was  fij 
genaniUy  known.  I  could  ondeisM 
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though  I  did  not  sjmpaihiaa  ^th,  the 
exultation  wi^  which  these  gentlemen 

received  the  intelligence.  But  I  was 
pained  U)  see,  that  t}ie  real  vama  of 
their  exultation  wuii  not  tlial  llie  Con- 
iiBd«tef  had  won  a  donbtfiil  victory, 
hat  that  this  victoiy  would  giTo  England 
a  pretext  to  interfere.  Their  real  hopes 
were  based,  not  on  the  success  of  the 
Confe<.lerate%  hut  on  Englisli  iutcr- 
fBrence  in  their  behaitl    I  remember,  ad 


a  child,  having  learnt  that  England  was 
the  home  of  the  free,  and  that  the 
slave  and  the  oppressed  looked  to  hor 
for  succour.  It  peems  tlmt  now  the 
role^  iiiM  ciiaayeii,  aud  tliat  li  id  the 
eUvo-owner  and  the  oppres^ior,  who 
look  to  England  for  snooonr.  I  trust 
that,  in  saying  so,  I  wrong  my  own 
country ;  hut  I  -vrisli  that  I  felt  surer  of 
the  Mth  that  is  in  me. 

E.  D. 


NEW  HEXAMETER  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  ILIAD.i 

BT  THB  nnV.  DR.  WHBWILL. 

Are  our  ron<lors  tired  of  criticism  !\l>oiit  English  hexameters  ?  That  may  well  he, 
witliout  their  being  tired  of  lioxameters  tln-nisclvcs.  The  question  about  tho 
possibility  of  such  ven>cs  is  best  settled  by  writing  them,  aud  making  readers  like 
them.  Aa  wu  long  ago  eaid  in  the  diacaBdona  on  this  subject,  the  laUacy  of 
the  impossibiUigr  of  such  verses  is  like  the  ancient  fallacy  of  the  imposaibilify  of 
motion-— «)/vtVur  atnbttlando,  Soathey  was  convinced  of  this ;  and  intending  to 
make  "Fnglish  hexameter  verse  current,  he  proposed,  as  ho  writes  to  his  corre- 
spondeDt  Taylor,  to  march  down  upon  the  Ku^'lish  public  twenty  thousand  strong. 
Unluckily  ihe  result  of  this  project  was  tiiat  most  unhappy  performance,  The 
Viaion  of  Judgment  And  yet  the  introductory  venea  to  tiuit  poem  are  allowed 
by  all  to  he  beaatifbl  in  rhythm  as  in  expression. 

But  even  of  criticism  on  this  subject,  a  word  or  two  more  may  be  said  with 
advantage ;  especially  as  we  have  before  us  two  new  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
of  walking  on  hexametrical  feet :  tho  First  Book  of  the  Iliad  translated  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  and  by  Mr.  Inglis  Cochrane. 

But  we  may  ventnie  to  say  that  any  disenssion  of  hexameter  versification  is 
rendered  much  more  difficult  and  confnsed  than  it  needs  to  be,  hy  the  wan1>  in  tho 
minds  of  English  readers,  of  any  dear  views  and  settled  notions  abont  any  kind 
of  versification.  Hexameters  are  considered  as  something  strange  and  exotic  in 
English  jKjctry,  because,  in  discussing  their  rhythm,  we  speak  of  dadiiln  and 
tpoTuiees.  But  we  have  in  other  kinds  of  English  verse  dactyb  and  spondees, 
just  aa  mnch  as  in  these ;  and  anapnats,  snd  trocheei^  and  iambs.  Hay  we  be 
allowed  a  line  of  explanation  %  All  verse^  in  order  to  be  verse^  is  marked  by  a 
succession  of  beats  or  bars,  as  music  is.  The  beats  are  the  strong  syllables^  whKlh» 
in'  order  to  agree  with  the  familiar  phraseology  of  classical  grammarians,  we  may 
call  hnff  syllables.  The  bars  are  tlie  feetj  cacli  foot  consisting  of  the  long  syllable, 
and  other  syllables  which  accompany  it  Ilexamders  have  six  beats  in  each  line  ; 
the  English  couplet  has  five ;  the  "octosyllaUo  metie"  has  four ;  thus — 

"At  dose  of  d^,  when  aU  is  stiU." 
This  is  aa  iambic  verse.  Add  another  foot  and  we  have  the  nnal  couplet  vene. 

I       nitd  :--Book  Pint,  traiuTatod  into  English  Hoxrtmrters  by  Janui  IngUs  Coohnuie.  v 
iliad,  Book  L   By  Sir  J.  h\  W.  Uenohei,  B*rL 
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^At&ovi£j,  irhea  aH        and  gSul** 

■ 

But  if  we  have  two  lighter  syllablee  along  with  each  gtzong  one,  we  have  flie 
•munon  anapeBStio  yene — 

*'  At  the  close  of  the  day.  when  the  hamlet  is  still." 

And  if  to  this  wo  add  two  more  atrong  syUablei^  with  their  attendants,  wo  h&ye 
■an  hexameter. 

"  dft  at  the  <£m  cf  «bfi  £7,  whn  the  bamlet  ia  ^  ill  the  ti^^ 

Here  the  verse  is  made  to  begin  with  a  strong  syllable ;  and  so  the  Terse  11 
dactylic  lather  than  anaptestic   And  thus  we  have  the  hexameter,  not  a  jot 

dilfering  in  principle  from  any  other  EDgliah  maasore. 

But  til  is  dactylic  verse  is  easily  read  and  accepted  Ly  tlio  Englisli  reader, 
because  the  "short"  syllables  are  really  short  and  liglit  ;  ami  because  all  the  I'eet 
are  dactyls,  excejit  the  last  If  we  mix  the  trissyiluble  «iactyl  with  Ji??Tllabl© 
feet,  and  il  the  syllables  which  do  duty  as  shorty  are  really  heavy  aud  long — heavy 
and  long,  that  is,  in  GODseqnence  of  long  Towels  and  aocariiilated  oonsoumta— 
then  the  verse  is  less  readily  accepted.  Still  this  mixture  and  this  heaviness  are 
very  frequent  in  the  mont  popular  measuNS,  as  well  as  in  the  hexameter.  lif^ 
the  following  Inak  ditty  for  example — 

'*My  love  he  is  ftiber  than  a  kA  suumo's  d^, 
And  his  breath  is  1$x  sweeter  than  tieW-mown  hj^, 

And  liis  liair  shines  like  guKl  revived  by  the  sun, 

Aud  the  naiae  that  they  give  Inm  in  the  Drinan  Dhun." 
The  third  lin'^  <  ongiste  of  two  anapsests  and  two  iambs ;  aud  one  of  the  anaps^te 

Mhwes  Uk"  gold:  the  two  ^Uablea  Mne,  Uh^  «n  long  In  pnmnnciniion ;  M  w 

duty  for  short  syllables  in  the  rhythm. 

Take  any  of  the  Innfr -lined  part  of  "Maud,"  and  it  will  bo  found  that  itlw 
the  same  mixture  of  feet,  the  same  heaviness  of  the  short  syllables : — 

^^Wfaydothcjiinitoof  the  Ues^iwi  ef  peaoet  thiir  have  nui^ 
PIdQiodcetB,  each  hand  lusting  Ibr  all  that  is  not  its  own. 

And  lust  of  gain  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  h  it  l)etter  or  worse 

Than  the  heart  of  the  dtizen  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearth-stone  ? " 

These  are  really  dactylic  hexameters,  and  to  make  them  quite  rcg\ilar,  require  only 
a  syllable  at  the  end  of  each  line — or,  indccfl,  do  not  require  it,  for  the  pause 
suffices  to  suj»ply  the  need  of  it.    But  observe  here,  in  the  second  of  theiie  lines  W» 

have  pichpoclcfU  and  lutHn(fjir  aa  dact^ls^  combined  with  taeh  hand  and  aU 

dissyllable  feet. 

Take  another  quatrain 

"For  I  trait  if  aa  enemy's  fleet  came  yondv round  hytfae  hUi» 

And  the  rushing  battle-lxilts  sang  from  liic  tluxc  Jo-ker  out  of  the  fuain, 
That  the  smooth-ik^,  snub-nosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  tiil* 
And  strike  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  jard-wand,  home." 

Here  we  have,  for  dactyls,  haliUiUi,  tkne-detko'. 
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These  lines  again  aro  dactyli"'  lioxamekTf,  thoiigli  the  third  of  them  has  four 
dissyllable  feet.  Tlie-=5e  hexameters  differ  from  what  are  commonly  go  called,  only, 
as  I  havo  said,  in  tlic  absence  of  a  syllable  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  altcniato  rhyme.  A  very  large  portion  of  "Maud"  connati  of  saoh 
hexameters.  Hov,  then,  can  «aj  one  pretend  tiiat  hexameten  are  uncongenial  to 
the  strain  of  English  vetaification  t 

But,  in  Knglish  hoxametors  such  a^  are  commonlv  described  bv  the  term,  there  h 
often  an  oloment  which  is  extraneous  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  English  versifica- 
tion :  namely,  in  persona  ^vlio  are  familiar  with  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  remi- 
niscence of  Greek  and  Latin  hexametora.  I  say  "often,"  not  "always;"  for  th^ 
are  Engliah  hexameters  into  the  enjoyment  of  which  this  element  does  not  enter: 
for  instance,  Mr.  LongfelloVs.  But  classical  scholars,  with  their  recollections  of 
school  scanning,  expect  that  Iicxameters  shall  consist  of  dnrti/Js  and  sponJffs,  such 
a>  they  have  been  accustomed  to  scan ;  and  try  to  lind  dactyls  and  sjjondees  in  the 
attcui\)ts  at  Encrli"?}!  boxnmetera;  and  then  often  quarrel  with  such  attempts 
because  they  do  not  coiiform  to  this  expectation.  Now,  on  this  point,  we  may 
Tenture  to  say  that  apondeea— dissyUable  feet  of  which  the  two  ayllahlee  have 
the  same  rhythmical  strength — cannot  constitute  verse ;  bec&nse  vene  consists, 
as  I  have  said,  of  a  succession  of  beat*?,  of  which  each  has  a  itfrcn^  syllable  to 
which  the  Others  are  subordinate.   Even  the  noted  spondaic  verse: — 

«  OIU  TMpotidrt  lex  Albai  Longai, 
is  not  a  verse,  if  we  read  it^  as  we  should  read  it  in  prose — 

**m  nspradit  rar  Albai  LongaL*' 

The  scholar  may  read  Virgil  without  thus  accenting  the  verses  so  as  to  moX^ 
fhem  hexameters ;  but  then  his  enjoyment  of  the  verse  ariaei  from  his  tnowif^ 
them  to  he  hexameters,  in  spite  of  his  reading  them  as  prose,  as  Mr.  Mnnro  has 

well  said, 

J^tilljof  the  dissyllable  feet  which,  in  dactylic  verspp,  balance  tli'^  tr;^p\'lla))ie  feety 
pcrae  are  much  more  nearly  spondees  than  others ;  and  there  is  a  groat  ditference 
hi  ditierent  attempts  at  English  hexameters,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  these 
spondaic  feet ;  and  we  may  notice  this  here  the  more  especially,  because  the  two  ver- 
sions before  xa,  that  of  Mr.  Cochrane  and  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  have  opposite 
characters  in  this  respect,  and  may  serv  e  ns  well  to  illustrate  the  difference. 

As  I  have  said,  the  subordinate  syllables  of  the  dissyllabic  feet  may  differ 
much  in  actual  length  and  strength,  and  may  approach  near  to  c([uality  with  the 
predominant  or  marking  syllable.  When  this  happens  often,  tlie  dissyllable  feet 
upproacJt  to  the  character  of  spondees,  and  the  verse  ought  to  please  tiie  classical 
reader.  When  this  happens  rarely,  the  verse  runs  smoothly  and  pleases  the 
ordinary  reader.  Mr.  Cochrane  cultivates  such  spondees.  Thus  he  has  ahundanoe 
of  such  vezaes  aa  these : — 

"  Loud  twang'd  ringing  the  string  of  the  silver}'  1k)W  in  rebounding, 
Sieek  mule^^wpeniMt  he  smot^  then  swift  dogs  fiercely  attacking ; 
Afterwsids  fidl  at  the  host  he  bis  keen  barb'd  arrows  directed.** 

Here  we  have  the  spondee'^,  InnJ  fivang'd,  slefk  mules,  sioift  doffs,  keen  barb'd. 
And  these  spondees  tend  to  make  the  verses  Letter,  as  imitations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  rhythm ;  but  they  are  somewhat  repugnant  to  an  English  ear.  The  reason 
"'^hy  they  are  so  is  this  :  these  phrases,  loud  tioangd^  aUtk  mulUf  svnft  dogg,  are  by 
tnemsolves  and  m  piose  very  neatly  exact  spondees.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference 
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in  the  stoess  which  is  thrown  on  tho  two  gylkbles.  Yet  the  natural  stress  m  m% 

on  the  second  syllable  ;  whereas  by  the  run  of  the  hexameter  it  is  thrown  upon 
tlie  Jirst  pyllaLlf  of  the  two,  and  lience,  in  the  vctrp,  the  eff'^'ct  prodnccMl  Is  thai  of 
an  inversion  of  the  accent  That  the  more  natural  Btreas  i&  uu  Lhe  second  ^jllable, 
wHl  be  Mi  If  we  make  an  iambic  line  on  that  basis 

"  Loud  twang'd  the  bow,  sleek  muiefl*  swift  dojp,  wen  sbSn.** 

This  sounds  much  moie  natmal  to  the  English  ear. 
Mr.  Cochiane  has,  as  I  have  said,  enltivated  the  introduction  of  such  apondees 

as  those ;  and  has  in  that  way  giyen  his  hexameters  more  the  air»of  the  hexameters 

of  the  grammar  school.  And  even  the  English  car  is  hurt  when  tho  dissyllable 
feet  which  at  school  wo  called  sponiUes  are  t'j<>  light  Mr.  C.  gives  as  an  «'xample 
of  a  Un^  which  is  bad  by  this  faulty  tho  accidental  hexameter,  in  our  Engllah 
Bible 

(*  Husbands  k>?e  jSat  wives,  aod  be  not  bitteir  against  them." 

A  very  poor  sounding  line,  says  he,  in  whieh,  for  spondees,  we  hare  trochees,  of 

which  the  second  syllables  are  very  sh(ni  or  light,  and  so  the  whole  line  wants 
gravity.  So  far  good.  But  when  Mr.  C.  apj)lies  to  such  syllables  the  rules  of 
Latin  prosody,  and  would  call  them  long  if  they  have  "a  rowel  hffore  two  con- 
sonants," he  falls  into  a  mistake  which  ruined  the  cause  of  hexanietera  in  the 
Elizabethan  days,  and  ever  since  till  our  own  day.  A  vowel  before  two  consonsnts 
is  not  short  In  English.  CSrp9nt9r  is  a  very  good  dactyl,  as  the  opponents  of  the 
lAtin  prosodical  rales  objected  in  Surrey  s  time.  Surrey,  with  much  ingenuity, 
wrote  a  great  mass  of  hexameters  (with  pentameters)  in  which  tho  Latin  rules  of 
quantity  are  observefl,  and  the  English  habit  of  accents  violated  Tlic  result  is, 
that  these  verses  are,  to  an  J^nglish  ear,  intoleraltle ;  and  this  ovent,  more  lhau 
anything  else,  has  given  to  English  lutxamet^ji-s  theii  evil  repute.  They  are  just 
emerging  from  this  obloquy,  and  here  is  one  of  oar  most  aealcras  hexametiiisti 
who  relapses  into  this  shocking  heresy  1  Mr.  C.  quotes  that  otheir  accideDtal 
hezametv:— 

"  Why  do  the  heathen lajge  and  the  people  imaguie  a  vain  thing?** 

and  H  iys  it  is  composed  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  for  as  "heatlien"  ends  with  a 
con.sonjmt  and  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  it  niuy  be  considered  s 
spondee ;  whereas  the  former  lino  **  Husbands,  &c."  is  composed  entirely  of  trochees 
Li  the  first  place,  the  rule  does  not  help  him  here :  for  the  second  syllable  of 
hus&an^l^  with  a  before  three  (rather  four)  consonants  has  certainly  as  good  a  right 
to  he  long  as  heatlK-^  with  a  consonant  after  it  But  the  fact  is,  that  thr*  ril*^ 
itself  LB  stark  naught,  when  applied  to  English  verse.  No  English  car  i:^  lnn* 
at  having  short  syllables  with  clusters  of  consonants  at  their  end;  take 
Seattle's  anapaosts 

"  it  tiie  dose  c^tSe  day,  when  He  tuunlet  u  still, 

m 

—         v-*      \^  ^  \^  —   

Ami  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove." 

Here  tho  "  short  "  syllables  are  at  th,  of  th,  en  tA,  ah  th^  org,  uln  ;  aii«l  yet,  ccrtninly, 
no  ono  can  say  that  those  anajmests  do  not  rnn  on  glibly  enough.  It  is  tnu*,  ft* 
ha.-i  l)een  said,  that  two  eon-oimnt'^  must  take  more  time  to  pronounce  tUsu* 
ono  ;  but  they  do  nut  take  uiure  of  that  time  which  is  measured  by  tho  ft>W 
of  English  Terse,  in  which  the  strong  or  long  syUaUe  which  marks  the  veis^ 
swe^  along  with  it  in  its  train  the  nomerooa  diorter  ayllaUes,  and  equalise  v» 
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length  of  the  bars  by  ite  predominance.  To  have  syllables  wliich  are  short  by  the  vers© 
made  long,  or  rather,  heavy,  by  long  wortl'*  nn<l  rlustered  confonante,  makes  the 
verse  heavy,  but  does  not  make  it  cease  to  ha  verse.  It  i.s  not  a  matter  of  the 
esjfr/i(X  of  verse,  but  of  IIb  qaaliiy^  as  good  or  bad  vei'de.  liow  glibly  do  we  glide 
<nrer  congregated  conaonantg.   1a  not  this  a  amootb  vene  \ — 

The  Inee^  cadi  of  inoaose-bnathing  mattiP 

Yet  what  a  short  syllable  is  enu-br  I  Thinking,  therefore,  with  all  admiration  of 
the  laboar  employed  by  Mr.  Cochrane  in  the  cultivation  of  spondees^  and  thinking 
in  geneEBl  with  pleasure  of  the  work,  we  atill  hold  that  hiB  iheoiy  about  the  effeot 

of  two  consonants  is  bad  and  obsolete. 

He  go€.-^  on  to  the  end  jnu-suing  his  spoadees,  often  with  great  aacceaa.  Thia  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Iktok : — 

"Alltfwaidt,  aoon  aa  the  light  of  the  briihVoiM  fu 
Badi  of  the  others  apart  to  hia  own  lionie  tuniM  to  repose  luni  j 

Where  the  ronownM  ^oA,  lame  upon  both  feet,  cnnniiig  Ilepliaistos, 

Toiling  liaJ  built  a  cuiiuiKHlious  dwelling  for      U  to  inhahit. 

Zeus  the  Olympian  went  to  his  own  couch,  where  he  aforetime 
Bm  was  went  to  wgimt,  whenao^  nreet  sleep  overtook  him. 
Thvehe  aaNmbled,  and  dept  with  the  ipjdHkhionM  Hern  beride  hinu" 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  take  the  corresponding  passage  in  Sir  J.  Herschel's 
version  : — 

"  But  when  the  sun  had  withdrawn  his  glorious  light,  and  depaated, 
Then  for  needfUl  repose  ^udi  god  retired  to  hii  palace ; 
For,  with  ingeoionB  craft,  that  citiHiiiig  artist  Hephalrtos, 
Famed  for  his  skill,  ha<l  constructed  for  each  a  separate  dwelling. 
Zetm  ascended  the  eouch,  which  when  he  con.sented  to  slumber. 
Laying  aside  for  an  instant  bis  flauiiug  bolts,  he  frequented. 
Tliffire  he  redined,  in  celestial  cslm  reposing  ;  and  Heia, 
Quitting  her  throne  of  gold,  ky  tnuqnilly  deeping  bealde  him." 

The  former  v(  rsion  is,  aa  to  versification,  decidedly  more  classical ;  the  latter 
decidedly  more  English. 

Botli  B£r.  Cochrane  and  Sir  John  Herachel  have  pieviotialy  come  befbre  the 
world  as  hexanietnati»   Indeed,  I  would  point  to  Sir  J.  Herachel'a  version  of 

Schillt  r'B  Walk,"  aa  the  best  example  which  exists  in  the  language,  of  hexametera 
and  pentameters;  an  exanijile,  I  would  venture  to  add,  not  inferior  either  in  rhythm 
or  phraseolnf,'}-  to  tlio  graml  jjliilosophical  poem  of  wliicli  it  is  a  translation.  And 
we  may  say  further,  that  this  metre,  the  hexameter  alternating  with  the  pentameter, 
ia  and  nnut  he  a  more  agreeable  measure  than  the  hexameter  alone.  The  great 
defect  of  the  hexameter  used  alone^  ia  ita  perpetual  trochaic  ending;  for  the  ending 
is  really  a  trochee,  not  a  spondee,  and  produces  the  feeble  effect  of  a  double  rhyme, 
which  is  most  agreeaMe  ^vhm  ronsummated  by  the  fuller  cadence  of  a  single 
rhvrac.  Take  as  an  example  ol  Sir.  J.  Herscliers  elegiacs  any  passage  from  "The 
Walk, '  and  we  shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  alternation.  When  the  poem  ^which 
deacrihea  the  progress  of  dviliiation)  haa  to  speak  of  the  formation  of  ^tie^  wa 
have  theae  fine  linn : — 

"Sacred  waUa !  from  whose  bosom  the  seeds  of  humanity,  wafled 
Er'n  to  the  fiothMt  ialflf»  moialt  and  arta  have  eonvejed. 
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Hages  in  these  throni^d  gntos  in  jtistice  and  judgment  have  spokeu; 

Heroes  to  battle  have  rushed  hence  for  their  altara  and  homes  : 
Mothers  the  while  (their  in&nts  in  mm)  from  the  faattlmeiits  gaziug^ 

Follow  with  teen  the  hoet,  till  in  the  dutaaoe  it  &dea : 
Then  to  the  temples  crowding,  and  prostrate  flung  at  the  altars 

Pray  for  their  tritiniph  and  feme— pray  for  their  joyfu]  return. 
Tiiuiuph  and  fame  are  Uieirs,  but  in  vain  their  welcome  cxpects  them. 

Read  how  th'  exciting  itone  tells  of  their  i^oiiOQa  deserts : 
'TnveUer!  when  to  Spvta  thou  camest,  dedne  thou  hast  seen  us, 

Each  man  slain  at  his  post,  e'en  as  the  law  hath  ordain'd.' 
Soft  be  your  honoured  rest !  with  your  precious  life-blood  besprinkled 

Freshens  the  olive-bough— sparkles  with  harvest  the  plain." 

It  will  be  seen,  I  tUid^  from  these  Yeiecs  that  Sir  J«  Herschel  has  a  true  ear 
for  Eiifjlhh  versification;  and  this  appears  also,  I  coneeiTe,  in  the  translation  d 
Homer  now  publi.shofl. 

But  I  will  leave  tiio  question  of  Tersification  £>r  the  preaent  Eoadera  may 
lake  their  choice.  Some  may  prefer  thd  classical  xhythm  of  Mr.  Cochrane  with 
its  spondees ;  othexa,  the  m<»e  native  flow  of  such  rerses  as  the  aboye^  which 
Ctttainlj  are  not  wanting  in  e^vity  and  dignify,  aa  well  as  cose. 

We  may  now  turn  froTii  tlie  sound  to  the  scnp<^  of  tlvst;  two  BOW  tnndatioDa 
Has  either  of  them  any  marked  siipcriority  m  a  translation  i 

Besides  the  reudehng  of  tbo  words  and  phrascsi  there  is  one  important  point 
in  which  the  comparison  of  the  two  Is  canons — mean  the  connexion  of  the 
soccessiTe  sentence&  It  is  possible  for  a  tmnalation  to  be  exacts  and  even  felid- 
toiu^  in  its  adjeetiFea  and  sabstantives,  and  yet  to  fail  in  giving  truly  the  tzain  of 
thought  of  the  poem;  When  Mr.  C  renders  the  address  of  Chzyseg  thoa : — 

'^Hesr  me,  Atrid»,  and  all  well<grear'd  bnTe*heaited  AchMaas ! 

0  may  the  gcHls  who  inhahit  the  mansions  of  lofty  Olympus 
Ornnt  tliat  the  city  of  Priam  yo  sack,  home  safely  returning  ! 
Further  my  daughter  beloved  release,  these  ransoms  acoipting  " — 

we  muBt  feel  that  the  connexion  of  the  Uvo  clauses  by  the  word  Further  U  flat 
and  unmeaning.  Ilumer's  connectiiig  word  is  But^  which  Herachel  has  stili  belter 
expressed  by  Only. 

"  y^nv  the  great  gods  who  dwell  in  the  lofty  Olympian  mansions 
Giaut  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  a  safe  return  to  your  countiy : 
Chihj  restore  me  my  darling  ch9d  and  accept  what  I  offer.'* 

Thia  is  plainly  what  Chrysoa  said  and  must  say :  "  Let  all  other  things  bo  as 
they  may ;  only  restore  me  my  child.    Keep  everything  else  ;  only  give  me  her." 
la  the  same  way  we  hare  Achilles*  first  speech  perverted  by  Mr.  Cochrane : — 

"  Far  fipom  our  home  havin-j  cAm*',  Tir<w,  King  Agamemnon  Atrides, 
Bock  let  us  turn  if  we  wii»h  to  avoid  dire  death  and  dcstnictkm." 

This  Is  sorely  somewhat  incoherent    "  Having  come  here^  let  us  go  bach.** 

Herachel  gives  the  real  train  of  thought ; — the  conviction  of  the  necessity  uf  retUIH» 
in|l^  forcing  itself  upon  the  Greeks,  in  apite  of  previous  intentions  and  hopeai 

**  Surely,  methmks,  0  Atrides !  the  tone  is  come  ftr  retmiiiig 
Saflkd  bsck  to  oar  homeiy  too  bsppy  with  life  hat  CKSpuig.*' 

Homer  does  not  say  this  quite  so  much  at  length,  but  he  says  what  Mr.  Coch- 
rano  does  not  say.  **  Now,  Atrides^  I  ampf  opmum  that  we  sliall  hare  to  letnm 
hack^  if  we  ate  to  ayoid  death  by  uiy  means." 
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Again,  wlicn  Achillea  refers  to  Ags^iuauioii't  oIumB  to  a  con^^eiiMiliioii  for  the 
I068  of  Chiysea ;  Mi,  C.  goes  on  thus 

''How  shall  the  hi^^Ii  soal'd  Aigives  agahi  mito  fheQ  a  lewanl  givol 

We  yet  iirnorunt  whether  possessions  in  common  are  still  stoi^d, 
Instant  division  of  spoil  hamg  followed  the  capture  of  cities.** 

Homer  does  not  say  that  "  we  are  ignorant  whether  there  is  any  rosonred 
treasure  "but  we  know  that  tlierc  is  noiie^  eTejythisg  having  baea  divided  aa 
soon  as  taken and  so  says  Herschel ; — 

**  How  can  oiur  genemns  Orceks     tw'  !,  .1  new  pri^c  to  as^i-;!!  tlica  I 
Public  store  have  \sc  nune,  wheru  treiustire  is  laid  up  in  commou. 
Soon  as  a  town  is  sack'd,  the  .s|>oiI  on  tiie  s|H.»t  iis  divide. I." 

That  any  new  gift  to  Aganioinn<  n  must  be  a  tax,  18  an  infeienos^  as  Haischel 
allows,  but  a  very  simple  and  obviuua  inference. 

Again,  in  the  ensuing  speech  of  Agamemnon,  ho  aays,  as  Mr.  C.  reudortj  him 

I  will  then  go  forth,  and  jk'S.sc^s  me 
Eitiicr  of  tliiiie  own  ^lortiun,  or  tliat  uf  OdysseuB  or  Alas, 
Beaiing  it  home ;  and  the  hero  whose  guodon  I  seize  v%a  U  wratkfut!* 

Tory  likely  ;  but  Agamemnon,  even  in  his  tymunous  moo<l,  would  hardly  give 
\Xm  as  a  recommendation  of  such  a  course ;  he  means,  as  Hersclicl  makes  him  say : — 

"  If  not,  I  shall  seize  on  the  prize  of  another ; 
Thine  percluuice,  or  the  spoil  of  Aias  or  migiity  Odysseus. 
Bi^  he  may,  upon  whom  I  shall  oome ;  I  fe<^  not  hia  anger.** 

Homrr  docs  not  say,  "  will  be  angry,'*  but  adds  the  conditional  particla  nnv^  which 

natuniUy  snggpstf.  "  ho  may,  but  I  rare  not." 

Iho  same  want  of  congruity  in  the  different  clauses  of  a  sentence  we  have  in 
the  bsginning  of  this  speccli,  as  translated  by  Mr.  C. : — 

"  Never,  in  sooth,  brave-soul'd  as  thou  art,  0  ^jodlikc  Achilles, 
Practise  deoepttoo,  for  me  thou  shalt  neither  persiuide  nor  entangle.'' 

HeEsehel  tzandatea  thus 

"  Not  so— brave  as  thou  art,  and  of  godhke  person,  Achilles — 
Kot  so  deeeive  thyself)  nor  think  to  twguiie  or  pemia^e  me.** 

Mr.  C.'s  "Never  in  sootli  practise  deception,"  is  a  good  general  moral  maxim, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  in  sooth  adds  to  its  force.  Jiut,  "2^ever  deceive 
thyself  so"  is  what  Homer  says,  applying  it  to  the  particular  case.  And,  more- 
over, thongh  Agamemnon  may  odl  Aehilke  "Inaye,*'  as  an  admitted  iact^  he  can 
hardly  call  him  "brave-soul'd,"  without  implying  a  special  admiration  of  bis 
character,  which,  at  this  moment,  at  Icfist,  he  cannot  intend  to  express, 

Tlu'«p  passage's  may  Horv  o  to  show  the  relation  between  the  two  now  translations. 
I  think  liicro  can  bo  no  doubt  that  in  uU  these  cases  there  is  a  great  superiority  ou 
^  J.^Herschel's  side  as  to  the  rendering  o£  tbe  meaning ;  and  the  same  character 
rona  through  the  whole  of  the  translation.  It  is  throughont  current^  connected^ 
and  forcible. 

It  may  liave  been  remarlcnd  in  the  passages  -which  T  have  quoted,  that  in 
Herschcl's  translation  a  few  phrases  are  thrown  in,  by  which  tlic  connexion  of  the 
tiiought  in  Homer  its  wrought  out  more  clearly  than  it  woukl  be  by  a  literal  trans- 
lation. This  is,  in  fact,  inevitably  necessary,  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  the  aoDse; 
Mdee  this  considerBtion,  that  if  we  are  to  haTje  a  translation  line  for  line^  we  most 
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add  something,  because  the  English  words  are  shortor  than  the  equiralent  Greek 
words.  Sir  John's  additions  are  the  briefest  possible,  and  are  such  as  to  kef^p  up 
the  poetical  colour  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  to  make  its  meamng  plain ;  and  that 
theee  additions  may  not  m&kad  our  ntdan,  Sir  Jolm  has  takoi  Hie  pains  to  muk 
them  in  italics  throDgbout  his  venioiL   For  instance^  lie  prints  tbns : — 

"  For  that  Atrides  his  sacrtd  priest  had  rudely  dishonoured,  • 
ChiyaeSy  who  wppHunt  came  to  the  swift-eailing  siiips  of  the  Grecians. 
TbilS,  «•  iUt  oi^iMift,  he  prajed  nitili  wmml  ami  long  supplication, 
Thns  ImiIioMm^,  his  pnyed,  snd  bispiajK  leadwd  Fbobos  Apolki" 

It  is  certainly  ctirions  to  see  this  careful  exhibition  of  the  translator's  additions  to 
bis  origiuaL  Among  other  consequences,  it  enables  us  to  discern  the  relatiTe  space 
ooeapied  by  saying  the  same  thing  in  Gieek  and  in  English.  And  it  Is  dioiie  m  so 
strict  and  conscientious  a  manner  as  to  be  a  very  decided  proof  of  the  aerapuliMS 
care  with  which  Sir  J.  H.  has  executed  his  version.  But  we  ZitJier  incline  to 
think  that  in  reprinting  this  translation  it  would  be  better  to  suppress  this  dis- 
tinction. Sir  J,  H.*8  translation  appears  to  us  to  be  better  adapted  than  any 
other  which  we  have  seen,  to  be  a  popular  representative  in  English  hej^ameters  q£ 
Homef  a  Greek  bezametm.  Tbe  verse,  ss  we  have  said,  nina  Tsiy  easily,  and  is 
fiee  from  the  taint  of  classical  affectation  which  i^ds  the  popular  reader,  irithoii^ 
a  it  lias  appeared,  winning  the  classical  reader.  ^Die  aense  is  rendered  simply  and 
clearly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  poetical  glow  is  thrown  over  the  narrative  and 
dialogue.  But  this  distinction  of  italics  will  interfere  with  the  poom's  chances  of 
popularity.  It  calls  the  attention  to  something  besides  the  narrative  and 
dialogue ;  something  which  is  valuable  in  a  school-book,  bat  which  is  a  stumbling- 
block  in  a  poem.  as  we  very  much  hope  may  be  tiie  case^  &ir  John  goes  on 
with  his  task  and  completes  the  Iliad,  we  trust  that  in  publishing  it  as  a  traole  he 
will  omit  these  italics,  and  thus  allow  his  readers  to  forget,  as  they  easily  may,  that 
it  is  not  an  original  At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  ready  to  offer  our  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Cochrane  has  translated  every  se^wate 
line  of  Homer.  And  Ids  frequent  spondees  give  to  hia  verse  an  agreeable  echo  of 
that  cla^ical  hexameter  tone^  whidi  is  to  many  ean  adurmin  Enguah  heaudneten 
added  to  the  ordinary  charm  of  versificstion. 


YINCENZO ;  0B»  SUl^KEN  BOQ&& 

BY  JOHN  BUFmO,  AUTHOR  OF  "LOBENZO  BBKONI,*'  "DOCTOR  A^TOSIO,"  KTC 


CHAPTER  VUL 
THE  maxKm  awooaxo  bohbows  a  stock 

OF  OOUBAOB  VaOU  BABNABT. 

When,  at  the  dose  of  day,  on  the  Friday 
of  Yincenzo's  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Ibelln,  supper- time  arrived  at  tbe  palace, 

and  no  Vincenzo  was  forthcoming,  Ruse 
had  no  other  alteniative  than  to  state 
candidly,  and  unreservedly,  the  nature 
of  the  errand  on  which  &  seminarist 
hadgonsi 


''A  fbol*8  enand,"  obserred  the  Sig- 
norAyyocato*  Del  Palmetto  will  only 
laugh  at  him  and  very  likely  give  him 
a  good  drubbing  into  the  bargain.  I  am 
sorry,  liose,  that  you  are  mixed  up  in 
this  dily  affior.  How  was  it  yoa  esme 
to  think  of  so  absurd  a  present  as  a 
pmae  fax  a  boy  who  has  no  money  and 
wants  none  ? " 

"  But  you  see,  papa,  it  isn't  always  m 
easy  to  find  out  something  new  to  gi\'e. 
Last  year  I  made  him  a  pair  of  velrst 
biaoe%  the  year  before  I  miAed  him 
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slippers,  and  tlio  year  before  that  T 
embroidered  his  initials  on  a  pocket- 
kuidkercliief,  this  time  I  was  fairly 
puzzled  what  to  da" 

«  Wd^  weU,"  mnmfld  the  &fhor,  **1 
dare  say  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
liad  you  taken  it  into  your  littlo  head 
to  provide  him  witli  a  jxiir  of  glovca. 
It  was  very  wrong  and  rude  of  Federico. 
I  have  told  you  more  than  once  not  to 
eoeourage  hw  ftmiliarity/* 

"I  never  have,  papa,  but  you  alao 
bid  mo  he  civil  to  liini ;  and  ■\vhon  a 
person  you  liavc  known  all  your  life, 
comes  to  wish  you  good-bye,  before  he 
goes  away  to  l^ht,  it  ia  difficult  not  to 
be  good-natuiod." 

"  Of  couiTO,  of  course,  yott  WBie  nght^" 
returned  papa,  dutifully ;  "  but  now, 
about  Vincenzo,  wo  must*  hope  that, 
having  probably  found  it  difficidt  to  see 
Del  PahnettOy  he  thought  it  too  late  to 
Ntam  hefe,  and  has  Imsil  ina»  enough 
to  go  back  to  the  fleminaij  at  once.  As 
be  had  to  be  there  by  mid-day  to- 
morrow, he  does  tint  lose  much  of  hia 
hohday.  He  niubt  lay  his  account, 
bowever,  to  a  good  lecture  for  having 
ffooe  out  alone.  I  am  not  to  Uame.  I 
Aire  repeatedly  forbiddeii  him  ever  to 
do  so ;  he  knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  tliat  it 
is  agjvinst  rulo  ;  hut  I  sec  very  well  that 
young  fellow  wiU  end  by  getting  nio 
into  hot  water  with  the  authorities.  He 
it  beginning  to  be  unsteady,  I  am  aony 
to  say,  very  unsteady." 

Misgivings  about  his  godson  did  not 
apparently  >voigh  much  on  tlio  god- 
father's spirits.  He  ate  an  excellent 
supper,  slept  an  unbroken  sleeji  the 
night  through,  ei^oyed  bis  eaily  walk 
in  his  garden,  his  early  chat  with  his 
labourers  next  morning,  with  as  easy  a 
mind  as  though  Vincenzo  had  been  the 
pearl  of  seminariste.  Tlio  owner  of  the 
psiace  was  a  methodical  lumi,  a  piece  of 
<!lunoe  dockwotk.  Ha  lose  every  day 
at  seven;  walked  out  till  eij^^when  be 
liad  a  cup  of  cofTee,  which  constituted 
bis  hreakfii.st ;  then  walked  otit  again  till 
i^e.  Irom  that  hour  till  elpven  ho 
tonisacted  business,  received  visitors, 
>nd  gaye  legal  advice.  The  two  houxB 
icinaining  between  that  and  cue  o'tdodk^ 


the  dinner  hour,  ho  devoted  to  musie^ 
his  ruling  passion;  and  any  interruption 
of  his  musical  studies  was  always  pecu- 
liarly unwekomo.  This  regular  distri^ 
bution  of  bis  fotenoons  had  undergone 
some  slight  modifications  of  late,  since 
had  heen  promoted  io  the  honour  of 
being  Mayor.  Nevertheless,  witli  few 
exceptions,  he  had  uuiuaged  so  as  to 
banish  all  the  duties  of  his  municipal 
office  until  the  afternoons.  Well,  then, 
the  amateur  musician  had  not  been  ten 
minutes  at  his  piano,  on  tlii^  particuhu* 
•Saturday,  when  a  tap  at  tlif  <l"<>r  of  his 
retrcat>  and  an  entreating  cali  Irom  liose, 
put  a  stop  to  the  sonata  he  was  trying 
over. 

<* Bless  my  heart !  Bose,  my  dear, 

come  in ;  what  is  it  1 " 

"  \  messenger  from  the  seminary 
with  a  letter,"  said  liose,  thrusting  in 
her  curly  head. 

*'Well,wh©roi8itt" 

'•The  man  says  ho  must  give  it  into 
your  own  hands,  papa,"  replied  Rose. 

"  Koly  patience  !  "  grumbled  the 
Signor  Avvocato,  going  into  the  passage. 
The  messenger  was  waiting  on  the  top 
of  the  fint  landing  of  the  stain  that  led 
to  the  Signor  AvTOcato's  private  rooms  ; 
the  man  was  a  servant  belonging  to  the 
seminary,  and  well  known  by  sight  to 
the  mayor. 

"Wiiai,  news?  good,  I  hope,"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  beaier 
of  any  but  good,  Signor  Avvocato,"  an- 
swered the  messenger,  rather  senten- 
tiously,  as  he  delivered  the  letter.  "The 
reverend  principal  of  the  seminary 
ohaiged  me  most  particularly  to  place 
this  myself  in  your  own  hands.  So  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  intrusion ;  and, 
if  thero  be  any  answer^  I  am  here  at  youi 
service." 

«  Very  good,' '  said  liose's  father.  "  J ust 
step  into  the  kitchen  and  take  some  re- 
freshment, while  I  read  the  contents  <tf 
this  despatch.  Rose,  you  had  better  sco 
if  the  cook  is  below;  if  not^  send  for 
her." 

The  style  of  livmg  was  very  homely 
and  primitive  in  the  palace,  whose  in« 
males  abondantlj  jmt  in  psactico  iha 
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Mckncycd  axiom,  that  "one  is  best 
served  by  oneself."  A  host  of  servants 
were  kept ;  bat  they  were  rarely  within 
reach  when  wanted — all  and  each  of 
iliem  haTmg  the  habit^  when  not  engaged 
in  some  f^pecial  duty,  of  giving'  a  hand 
either  in  the  garden,  laundry,  or  dairy, 
in  short,  wherever  there  was  at  the  mo- 
ment most  to  do. 

The  Signor  Ayyocato  xetnined  to  his 
seat  hefore  the  piano  to  read  his  h  tter, 
flattorinj:;  himself  that  he  slioiiM  be  al)lo 
to  resume  his  souaUi  in  a  minute  or  tw  o ; 
but  any  such  hope  died  witkin  liim, 
when  he  beheld  the  unusual  length  of 
tiie  epiatle.  He  lose  ftom  the  music 
stool,  and,  with  a  jerk  of  impatience, 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  to  master 
the  contents  of  tlie  despatch,  with,  at 
all  events,  more  comfort  to  kiii  body. 
The  reader  needs  not  be  told  that  the 
letter  contained  a  summaiy  of  Ym- 
cenzo^s  trespasses  of  the  day  before, 
the  narration  coloured  of  course  by 
the  narrator's  opinions.  "  I  sec  how  it 
is,"  groaned  the  8ignor  .Vvvocato.  "  It 
is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  I  am 
never  to  have  a  moment's  peace ;  **  and, 
having  thus  protested  against  the  iiitef- 
niption,  he  again  fixed  his  eyes  on  tlie 
catalogue  of  pins  he  held  in  his  hand. 
The  last  paiagraph  ran     follows — 

"Our  spiritual  head,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese^  has  already  bad  laid  before 
him  an  the  &cts,  which  it  has  been  my 
painful  duty  herein  io  detail  for  your 
infoiTuation.  Any  ultimate  decision 
resta  with  his  grace ;  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  affair,  it  would  Ije  presump- 
tion In  me  to  enter  into  ooigeetQies  as 
to  the  impression  his  grace  is  likely  to 
receive,  or  as  to  tlio  sentence  he  may 
deem  it  fit  to  ])ass  on  the  offender.  Still, 
I  feel  it  almost  a  Christian  duty  to  pre- 
pare you  for  what  (to  me)  seems  inevi- 
table under  the  eircmnstances.  I  allude 
to  the  nselessness  of  any  application  for 
the  re-admission  of  your  protege  into  an 
establishment,  which,  T  regret  to  say,  he 
has  done  nil  in  his  power  to  disr^race. 
You  vidll  remark,  sir,  that  I  do  not  even 
hint  at  a  poBsiUe  fotmsl  decree  of  ex* 

fulsion ;  which,  hut  for  the  high  r^rd 
;Bnteitain  for  yo«ir  worthy  b3£,  would 


be  only  a  just  punishment  for  so  aggra- 
vated a  ^ult.  One  more  observaUon 
and  I  have  done.  Political  entbosiaBm 
was  the  trait  we  were  least  prepared  to 
meet  with  in  yoimg  Candia's  characfcer; 
T»ut  that  he  is  tainted  with  the  new- 
fangled notions  of  tlie  day  can  bo  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  abundant  evidence. 
TVlbere  can  he  have  contracted  a  bent  of 
mind,  pernicious  to  all,  most  espedsDj 
to  youth  1  Not  here  assuredly,  not  in 
our  well-ordered  peaceful  community. 
But  where  then  ?  I  shall  not  ?eek  to 
know ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  thoae  who 
have  fostered  and  encouraged  such  a 
tendency  in  the  lad,  have  aasnmed  a 
heavy  responsibility.  I  have  the  honour 
to  remain,  sir,  with  the  hi<:;lit  st  consider- 
ation, etc.  etc  your  most  devoted 
humble  servant** 

**Ineauddvenmum,**  Bud  the  Awocato^ 
aloud,  and  with  a  Intter  8mil&  Could 
J  only  mske  sure  that  old  times  would 
never  rctum  !  "  Tlie  i\"is.>ionate  tone  in 
which  the  words  were  pronounced,  the 
arm  menacingly  stretched  fortli,  and  tiie 
closed  fist  that  struck  the  empty  air, 
intimated,  with  infinite  deamess,  that 
the  Signor  Avvocato's  blood  was  up  at 
boiling  point.  "  Lut  I  cannot  l)e  sure,** 
he  added,  and  the  threatening  arm  fell 
supine  upon  the  sofa.  He  ponderer!  a 
little,  went  to  the  window,  and  called 
out,  '^Bamaby — some  one  send  me 
Baniahy  direcuy.**  Nor  did  the  Signor 
A%Toeato  n^ain  seek  the  comfortable 
corner  of  th(>  sofa,  but  paced  uneasily 
up  and  down  the  room.  As  the  slanneh 
confidential  servant,  or  rather  faithful 
friend  of  his  father — as  one  who  had  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  fiunily  man 
at  heart  than  even  the  family  them- 
selves— Earnahy  w  as  (A  ;Vr«;  the  adviser 
to  whom  the  fcjignor  A vvocato  turned  in 
all  his  difl&culties.  But  it  was  less  for 
the  sake  of  the  old  gardenei^s  dear  good 
sense  and  trustworthiness,  than  for  thai 
of  his  eombativeness,  that  his  master 
wanted  him  at  this  moment.  Just  as 
the  coward  instinctively  has  recoui-se  to 
the  bottle  for  courage,  so  did  the  master 
of  the  palace,  stung  to  the  quick,  seek 
the  person  of  all  ouiers  most  certain  to 
spur  him  on  to  Hiea^em  of  retalialionf 
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which  the  feeble-raindoc!  gtiitlnrnan 
longed  to  adopt,  yet  shrunk  Irom. 
Bamabj,  by  temperament  and  habit 
the  dMpiMr  and  hater  of  all 
mise,  evier  the  prompter  and  sapporter 
of  extremo  Tne.istires,  was  the  very  man 
for  thp  occasioTi.  iiamaby  unfortunately 
waa  missing.  Iiamaby,  early  that  mom- 
ing,  had  set  out  in  the  open  cart  and  gone 
nobody  knew  where.  Thiie^  was  what 
Kosc  camo  to  tell  her  father ;  and  so 
strnrlr  was  slie  hy  his  look  of  disturb- 
ance that  she  asked  Mm  if  he  had  had 
any  bad  news. 

"  About  as  bad  as  can  bo,"  ho  replied, 
tastOy.  "IiiBQboTduiatio&,  dronkeimeBa^ 
not^  profanation,  and  what  not;  theee 
nrc  tho  ncAAo  deeds  of  that  precious 
farourite  of  yours.  Ymi  mny  stare,  but 
1  am  speakinfT  of  no  nnr*  else  than  your 
friend  Vinccnzo— you  have  cause  to  be 
ptood  of  haying  such  a  friend— he  is 
eipelled  the  scininary,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse.  Didn't  I  tell  you,  that  one  of 
thesp  fine  d»ys  ho  wonid  me  into  a 
8cra}K}  with  the  author! tifs  of  tliat  m\v- 
serj'  of  priests  ?  Well,  he  has  done  it 
now,  to  his  aatiflfiwtioii,  I  hope.  For  . 
the  Bake  of  that  saucy  scapegrace,  I  am 
l)carded,  insulted — yes,  your  father,  a 
gentleman  and  a  rnaj^istrato,  is  madn  a 
target  for  tlif  most  iujurious  iniputa- 
«01M — y^  yes,  yes,  all  true ;  read  that,  if 
are  canoiia  to  know  more  of  the 
trasiness;"  and,  hitting  the  letter  angrily 
with  his  kuucklefl^  1^  gave  it  to  hia 
daughter. 

liosp,'  after  she  had  looked  over  the 
obnoxious  missive,  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation, And  where  ia  Yincenao  now 

*'At  Jericho,  for  anght  I  know  or 
cere,"  was  the  testy  answer. 

"And  you  reaUy  think,  papa,  that 
they  \vill  not  take  him  bock  into  the 
aeminaryr' 

*'0f  conrae  not;  thej  hayo  had 

•"lOWgh  cf  him." 
"  And  so  he  will  not  bo  a  priest  after 
gasped  the  poor  girl  in  sincere 
distress. 

"There  will  be  no  lack  of  priests, 
^1  dear,  though  he  be  none.  What^a 
use  of  crying^  dbtildl  it  won't  mend 
tittttattar." 


But  Barnaby,  what  liad  become  of 
him  all  this  time  1  Sliortly  after  cij^ht 
that  morning,  ho  was  pruning  tho  ivy 
and  honejanckle  overgrowing  the  en- 
tiance  to  his  yonng  miatrooe'a  fiivonrite 
summer-house,  when  Lucangelo,  the 
dairy-lad,  who  went  always  at  dawn  of 
day  to  Ibella  with  the  surplus  milk 
from  the  palace,  hapiioned  to  pass  in 
tile  road  beneath  on  his  way  hotoe. 

"Good  day,  Lucangelo/'  said  ]Qar- 
naby  ;  "  any  news  down  there  f  " 

Lucangelo  was  brimminf?  over  with 
news,  which  ho  wa.<  longing  to  jionr 
forth.  We  are  ahead)  iu  possession  of 
the  staple  of  it  Signor  Yincenzo  had 
been  seen  the  day  before  making  merry 
with  three  officers  at  the  Calfe  dclla 
Posta  ;  and.  dressed  up  as  an  offieor  him- 
self, had  been  drinking  and  singitiff, 
and  hfid  linished  oil'  by  dancing  with 
the  cook  coram  jxtpuio, 

Baniaby  pooh-poohed  the  story  as  a 
hoax — there  must  be  a  mistake  as  to 
the  identity,  some  good-for-nothing 
wretch  liad  personated  Vincenzo.  But 
Lucangelo  stuck  to  his  own  version  of 
the  story  as  the  true  one,  and  gave  as 
his  authority  a  de  visu  witness,  one  of 
the  maids  of  the  caff^  who  had  helyxd 
to  carry  the  culprit  to  bed.  Notwith- 
standing which,  Bamaby  maintained  a 
stout  incredulity,  and  cautionuil  Lucan- 
gelo of  the  danger  of  spreading  false 
reports,  which  might  make  him  liable 
to  be  proseeuted  for  a  lihel  apiinst  a 
mcTuher  of  so  powerful  an  establish* 
incnt  as  tho  seminary. 

The  moment  tho  dairy-boy  disap- 
peared, so  did  all  Bamaby's  assumed 
indifference.  He  hurried  to  the  stables  ; 
in  a  trice  had  lilackie  in  the  shafts  of 
the  light  open  cart,  and  m  route  for 
Ibella.  On  reaching  tho  town  he  drove 
straight  to  the  CaS6  delk  Posta;  and 
there  Battista,  an  old  aoqnaintanoe  of 
hi%  soon  made  him  acquainted  with  all 
the  particdars  of  Vincenzo'a  misadven- 
ture. 

**  A  mere  boyish  frolic,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  any  serious 
disgrace  to  the  youth,"  concluded  Bat> 
tasta,  too  philosophically  disposed  not 
to  treat  the  matter  l^ghtiy,  and  wishing 
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at  tho  same  time  to  hnmonr  the  desire 
of  his  ^end  £aniabj  to  see  it  lightly 
treated. 

"And  where  may  the  young  ecoinp 
bo  DOW  1 "  aaked  Bainaby. 
"More  than  I  can  tell,''  was  the 

answer.  "  Half  an  hour  a^o  he  was 
npstaira  in  tlie  room  where  he  slept; 
but  now  the  bird  is  flown." 

"Beturned  to  his  penitentiaiy,  do 
youthinkt" 

"  To  his  whatr*  asked  Battasta. 
I  mean,  do  you  snppoBO  he  is  gone 
back  to  tlie  seminary  ? " 

Battista  shook  his  head,  adding,  "My 
opinion  is  that  he  was  too  down  in  the 
monih  for  that  However,  there's  no 
saying  what  he  may  or  may  not  have 
done.    You  liad  l)etter  go  and  see." 

Bamaby  followed  the  advice,  and,  in- 
stead of  Yiucenzo,  found  the  porter,  who 
asaailed  him  with  a  feziific  aid  graphic 
description  of  the  miaeing  lamVs  tres- 
passes. Barnaby  treated  the  porter  and 
his  deseription  with  unJi^-niised  con- 
tempt ;  and,  on  the  porter  concluding  his 
harangue  by  a  declaration  that  he  would 
rather  give  up  the  keys  of  the  establish- 
ment  than  di^race  th^  by  nsing 
them  to  let  in  that  young  sinner  again, 
liai-iuihy  clencljed  liis  fi.«5t,  and  retorted 
that  he,  the  porter,  Avas  a  tlisgrace,  and  hi.s 
infernal  jail  a  <lisgrace,  and  the  Jesuits 
who  had  made  it  tiieii  nest)  were  a  dis- 
giaee.  Whereupon  the  two  old  men 
were  within  an  are  )f  coming  to  blows, 
when  .such  a  cata.stroplie  wa.s  warded  oflf 
by  an  <)pj»oi'tune  reflection  of  iJarnaby^a 
— a  itjliectiou  lie  duly  communicated  to 
his  adveraaiy — ^that  veimin  such  as  he 
was  not  worthy  of  a  fiddng  £tom  the 
hands  of  a  Christian. 

Bamaby  next  went  to  his  master's 
town  house,  in  the  faint  li0])e  that 
Vinceuzo  might  liavu  bought  a  refuge 
there.  A^dn  disappointed,  ilie  sturdy 
old  fellow  proceeded  to  call  on  the  com- . 
mandant  of  the  National  Guard,  one  of 
the  Signor  Arv-ocato's  most  intimate 
firiends.  Finding  no  tidings  of  Vin- 
cenzo  there,  he  inquired  at  some  of  the 
largest  shops  to  see  if  any  information 
of  the  runaway  could  be  obtained  in 
those  marts  for  gossip  as  well  as  wares ; 


but  no  one  had  seen  or  heanl  of  the 
boy.  Beaten  on  all  sides,  and  loth  to 
prolong  his  own  absence,  the  gardeoar 
at  length  made  np  his  mind  to  drifa 
back  to  the  palace.  No  somer  wu  he 
within  tiie  gates  than  at  least  a  dozen 
voices  were  raised  to  warn  him  that  the 
Signor  Padrone  had  been  wanting  him 
most  particularly  for  the  last  hoar  and 
a  halt 

thought  you  were  lost  too,"  ex- 
claimed the  Signor  Arvocato  at  si^t  of 
the  familiar  Lottle-nose  and  gOggle-efBL 

"  Do  you  know  that — ^* 

"I  know  everything,"  said  Bamaby, 
dropping,  without  ceremony,  into  i 
chair,  and  wiping  the  sweatHdnpi  of 

heat  and  agitation  from  his  fice  and 

hr^]d  |inte,  with  a  bri^dit  orange  cotton 
handkerchief;  am  just  come  &om 
IbeUa." 

"  Has  he  gone  back  to  the  seminaiy  r 
aaked  Bose,  anxiously. 

*He  had  wit  enough  not  to  do  thet^" 

answered  Bamaby. 

"Is  it  all  really  true,  Banoabjr}" 
(questioned  Ivose. 

'<Tniel  whatr'  retorted  BamliyiB 
y^w  cfabbedest  tone* 

"  That  he  has  behaved  TBiy  badly." 

"All  nonsense  and  humbug.  Pray 
who  says  so  ? "  ai^ked  l^acnabyi  standiqg 
up  and  looking  defiant 

The  young  lady  was  about  to  speak, 
when  her  ftther  stopped  her  by  an  ad- 
monitoiy,  **  Rose  !  perhaps  you  will 
aUow  me  to  explain."  Then,  turning  to 
Barnaby,  the  Signor  ^Vvvocato  said, 
*•  The  &ct  is,  i  have  had  a  letter  from  the 
principal  of  the  seminary,  a  letter  wbii^ 
contains  most  serious  charges  agtfoflt 
Yincenzo— of  drunkenness^  xio^ 
rebellion  to  his  superiors." 

"It  is  all  false,"  shouted  liarnaby; 
"false,  I  tell  you,  fix)m  beginuing  w 
end.  Vincenzo  was  not  dnmk— a  litfle 
excited  perhaps,  and  if  he  was  it  was 
all  the  Marchesino's  doing.  Vinceii/To's 
behiiviour  to  the  Signor  Prefetto^^ii^ 
from  ixmi  to  last  respectful  aud  thguitied. 
I  have  had  all  the  particulars  fiwa 
Battista,  who  waited  upon  the  party. 
Ton  can  go  and  question  himyonnelfii 
you  pleasa  Yinoenxo  never  spoke 
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woid  louder  tlum  anotW.   He  pnt  on 

the  Marcbeamo's  uniform,  it  is  true; 
only  for  a  fr^w  minntea  thougli,  and  he 
was  as  f;o<>d  as  Ibrcetl  to  do  so.  After 
all,  there  was  no  great  barm  in  that  As 
BattiBte  says,  what  waa  it  but  a  mere 
bojiah  frolic,  and  no  di^g^ace  to  any- 
body t  Now  joa  ba,ve  the  truth,  what- 
ever may  be  in  your  principarH  lottor." 

"  But  he  mentions  there  was  dancing 
also,"  here  put  in  the  Signer  Awocato. 

"  WeU,  uid  suppose  there  was,"  said 
Baniaby,  "yon  aie  not  aara  that  Yin- 
oenzo  danced,  and  if  he  did-— Lord, 
danoinpf  is  not  muTd«>r,  is  it  1  " 

The  Signor  Awocato  chose  to  over- 
look the  lameness  of  the  argument,  and 

Mid— 

"Aa  far  aa  I  can  make  it  oat,  the 

whole  afTair  is  no  bigger  than  a  iiiole- 
hill ;  but,  looked  at  throu^di  certain 
glasses,  is  magnified,  to  the  sizi'  of  a 
mountain.  And  it  is  d  propm  of  such 
a  aiUy  matter  that  the  house  of  a  re- 
apectable  &ther  of  a  family  is  to  bo 
denounced  aa  a  ^^clmol  of  anarchy  (not  a 
muscle  of  !Darna]n  's  \vj}y  faee  .<tirre<I ; 
anarr-hy  was  not  witliin  the  eireln  of  liis 
acquaintance),  that  a  man  of  honour  is 
bespattered  with  mnd  I " 

Thia  m»  plain  enongb,  and  Bamaby 
bristled  up  immediately. 

"Who  Lespattcrs  you  with  mud  I" 
he  a=ke(l  with  an  elfort  to  he  caluL 

"  Who  ?  Why  the  writer  of  tlus 
lettei,"  said  the  Signor  Awocato,  taking 
it  up  and  reading  abud  the  offending 
pangraphs  already  quoted. 

Bamaby  tried  to  speak,  l)nt  the  excess 
of  his  emotions  choked  him,  and  he  sfmn 
rotind  and  round  like  a  dog  running 
after  its  tail ;  at  last,  when  he  recovered 
utterance^  he  exclaimed — 

"  And  you  have  not  torn  that  paper 
to  sliieds  and  sent  it  back  to  the  writer 
with  a  damn  as  big  aa  a  house  upon 
it" 

*'I  wiU  not  permit  you  to  use  such 
•unbecoming  language^  especially  in  the 
pnaenceofmy  daughter," said  theSignor 
Awocato,  authoritatively.  "  Kose,"  and 
he  nodded  towards  the  door,  iiose  obeyed 
the  mute  injunction. 

iiarnaby,  abashed  for  a  second,  soon 


lecovered  both  his  anger  and  his  free 
speech. 

"  St^  ATithony  himself,  T  declare," 
said  he  lO  his  master,  "  would  lose  his 
patience  with  you.  I  never  saw  your 
equal  for  offering  your  left  cheek  when 
you  haye  had  a  dap  on  the  tight  It's 
your  way  to  put  up,  and  put  up  ever- 
lastinj^ly,  witli  any  kind  of  treatment^ 
and  pray  what  is  the  upshot  I  Why, 
that  you  are  not  respected.  Oh  !  shako 
your  head  as  much  as  you  like,  you  are 
not  -  half  aa  much  thought  of  as  you 
ought  to  bcL  Signor  Fietro^  bless  his 
soul  in  ^,don,',  never  pat  quiet  under  an 
affront,  not  he  indeed ;  but  you  !  you  are 
not  your  father's  son,  you  must  have 
been  changed  in  the  cradle." 

**  Yon  talk  an  infinite  amount  of  non< 
sense,  Bamaby,"  said  the  Signor  Awo- 
eato.  "How  do  you  know  I  am  not 
going  to  resent  this  insolent  attack  ?" 

**  Well,  do  it  at  once,  and  strike  hard 
while  you  are  about  it,"  said  Bamaby, 
with  a  partial  clearing  of  clouds  from 
his  ugly  face ;  "  send  a  vcrhd  message 
by  me,  that's  your  best  way." 

"  No  such  thing,"  rejUied  the  master. 
"  With  the  clearest  case  of  right  on  our 
side,  you  would  in&llibly  manage  to 
put  younelf  and  me  in  the  wrong.  Yjni 
are  far  too  vehement  and  i]itemf}eiate 
of  speech,  Barnaby.  T  shall  write  on 
answer.  I'onns  ought  never  to  be  over- 
looked between  gentlemen. 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
fbims,"  observed  Bamaby,  his  featuiee 
collapsing  into  gloom,  as  he  watched  the  • 
Si^mor  Awocato  sit  down  to  his  desk 
and  begin  to  write.  "  What  1  do  know 
is,  that  a  rogue  is  a  rogue,  and  I  caU 
him  a  rogue.  Write  strongly  at  all 
events ;  they  hit  you  through  Vincenso, 
remember,  and,  fom  or  no  form,  let 
thoru  see  that  you  are  aware  of  the 

IflCt." 

The  Signor  Awocato  wrote  as  fol- 
iows 

"  Most  Illustrious  and  Reverbhd 
Sir, — I  hasten  to  acknowledge  tlio  re- 
ceipt of  your  hon(Jiu-ed  letter  of  this 
day's  date.  The  sad  and  unlooked-for 
intelligence  it  contains  about  my  godson 
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Vmoouo  oeeaiioiiB  me  an  astonislixiifiiit 
to  the  iiiU  as  gnat  as  that  you  cx[)re8i» 

It  seems  scarcely  crt.Mlihlc  tliat  a  boy, 
whose  conduct  hitlierto  lias  been  rather 
praiseworthy  than  othurwise,  should  of 
a  sudden  so  egregiously  misbehaTe» 
However  tliia  may  be^  teat  aaaoied, 
TOverend  air,  that  I  shall  do  my  duty  by 
him — I  moan,  visit  him  with  my  severest 
diapleaaure.  It  is  duo  to  mysell'  to  state, 
once  for  all,  that  I  was  iguoraut  of  his 
haying  left  my  house  for  Ibella  unac- 
companied—a  vtoktion  of  the  rolee  of 
tike  seminary  against  which  I  haTo 
warned  him  over  and  over  again.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  lad's  present 
prospects  may  be  injured  by  his  oii'ence, 
I  wait  with  confidence,  not  presuming  to 
inejudge  it,  the  deduon  of  the  com- 
petent authority  in  whoso  power  that 
decision  alono  rests.  With  reference  to 
the  charge  of  political  enthusiasm,  which 
you  bring  agaim»t  the  young  pupil  in 
qu^tion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
never  perceived  in  him  any  biaa  of  the 
sort,  unless  you  mean  by  political  en- 
thusiasm that  sentiment  of  personal 
dignity  which  is  becoming  in  every  Tree 
citizen,  whatever  his  age,  joined  to  a 
proper  respect  for  the  fundamental  laws 
of  hia  eoontry.  In  either  caae  it  ia 
quite  possible,  and  I  am  onable  to  regret 
that  it  should  be  so,  Vincenzo  may  have 
Imbibed  some  of  the  notions  above 
mentioned  under  my  roof — the  more 
lucky  for  him,  as  such  ideas  do  not 
apparently  form  part  of  the  variona  and 
lu^y-useful  instruction  imparted  in 
your  distingoiBhed  and  reepectable  esta> 
Uishment 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  most  illustrious 
and  reverend  sir,  the  assurance  of  the 
lugh  conaidenitlon  ni^  which  I  have 
ik»  honour  to  be,  &c" 

The  Signer  Avrocnto  read  over  his 
letter  as  if  to  himself,  but  yet  eulhciently 
loud  to  allow  iiarnaby  to  learn  the  con- 
tents, sealed  it,'  addiessed  it,  and  then 
consigned  it  to  the  messenger  £rom 
Ibolla,  with  directions  to  deliver  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  jjrincipal  of  the  semi- 
nnrv%  with  Awocato  Stella's  compli- 
ments. 


Only  a  bit  of  paper,"  obaervel  the 

master,  rubbing  his  hands  with  attis- 
faction  ;  "  only  a  little  bit  of  paper, 
Barnaby,  but  it  Games  weight  euoogh 
to  fell  an  ox." 

Bamaby  said  nothing,  but  shrugged 
hia  ahoulden,  aa  if  dnMona  aa  to  thai 
cimehision.  Evidently  he  would  have 
preferred,  to  the  long  rigniai-ole  he  had 
ju>«t  hr'j^rd  read  over,  to  have  been 
ail  (J  wed  to  carry  a  message  by  word  of 
mouth;  ho  would  have  taken  care  to 
make  it  more  than  metei^rically  heavy 
enoDgh  to  fill  an  ox. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
tLuoTUAnomt  nr  nen  baid  rook  or 

GOiniAOE. 

The  vSignor  Awocato  &at  down  to  his 
dinner  in  high  spiriU^,  ate  and  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  even  cat  one  or  two 
jokea  at  hia  danghtei^a  expense.  Her 
rueful  looks  and  pensive  demeanour  be- 
traye<l,  iiidced,  some  painful  preocrnpa- 
tion.  lie  bade  her  cheer  up.  Viu'  oiiio 
was  not  likely  to  play  the  truant  long; 
people  without  money  could  not  travel 
ikr.  He  would  lay  a  trager  with  hat 
that  Vincenzo  woulid  make  his  appear* 
ancc  by  supper  time  at  lat<*st.  Unima- 
ginative Jiose  was  quite  of  the  Kune 
opinion  as  her  father.  She  did  not  feel 
the  least  alarm  at  Vincenzo's  absence,  not 
the  least  doubt  aa  to  his  speedy  letam 
She  did  not  even  care  much  how  tu  ha 
had  deserved  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
his  superiors.  What  preyed  on  her 
mind  was  the  ikct  that  ho  had  incurred 
it,  and  the  direful  corollary  of  that  fact, 
Ida  being  expelled  the  seminary,  and 
therefore  never  being  a  priest  As  to 
that^"  observed  her  father,  "  nobody 
could  say  wliat  the  future  held  in  st^re  ; 
the  devil  was  never  so  black  as  ho  was 
painted,  and  then,  priest  or  no  priest, 
Yineeuso  would  not  lack  a  friend  so  I<mg 
as  ah  I  wellf  no  use  to  say  more  at 
present."  After  this  kindly  hint  the 
g  i  m]  natured  gentleman  wont  tr»  Ids 
own  j-oom,  to  enjoy  his  usual  siesta  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then,  rulxcshed  by  lus 
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oapv  1m  toDk  Ilk  batand  cane  and  sallied 

forth  to  HameUL   A  motion  of  much 

importance,  to  which  he  anticipated 
cjipf'sitioii,  and  for  wln'fli  lie  hiiiif^elf 
vvuiild  not  havo  voted  but  lur  ids  official 
cai>acity,  stood  on  tlio  booka  for  that 
day.  Tike  motion  was  to  he  that  of 
eenditi;;  an  address  to  tho  king,  expres- 
Bivc  of  the  Rumellians'  warm  admiration 
of  Ids  Majestj''s  gidlant  conduct  at  tho 
head  of  Ids  troops.  This,  of  course,  \xm 
tantamount  to  an  approval  of  tho  war, 
whieli  in  hie  heart  of  hearta  the  Signor 
ATTocato  disapproved,  and  he  iraa  cogni- 
zant besides,  that  tho  marquisy  in  apite  of 
his  boa^^t^'d  neutrality,  had  been  actively 
canvassing  against  it  some  of  the  moro 
timorous  councillors. 

The  Signor  ArTocato  ivaa  atiU  i«7oIr* 
ing  in  his  mind  the  heat  aignmenta 
wherewith  to  sileneo  the  opponents, 
when  he  came  in  "i'.lit  of  tho  Town  Hall, 
and  def»cried  at  the  entrance  the  niarnuis 
and  three  members  of  the  council  in 
dose  oonfsienoe ;  the  marquis,  a  paper 
in  hia  hand,  waa  talking  and  gestici^ting 
with  great  animatiom  On  the  mayor's 
nearing  tho  gi-oup,  the  marquis  strode 
lip  to  liim,  saying,  "  Here  is  the  mayor ; 
perhapsi  he  has  received  official  news." 

''Kone  of  any  oonaeq^uence/'  leplied 
the  mayor.  ''Are  there  any  neMrrumouis 
abroad?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  ami  let  us  pray  God 
they  may  not  bo  true,"  replieil  tlic  mar- 
quic»,  "though  the  channel  tlirough 
which  they  haye  reached  ma  ia  nnexcep- 
tionable." 

Well,  bat  what  hare  yon  heard!" 
asked  the  mayor  anxiously. 

"Nothing  less,"  said  tho  marrpiis, 
reading  a  paragmph  from  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  than  that  an  unexpected  attack 
fiom  a  body  of  Austriana 
Verona,  combined  with  a  vigorous  sortio 
of  the  garrison  of  Pcschiera,  lias  forced 
the  besiegers  to  rai.se  tlie  siege  and  retire 
in  disorder  upon  Lonato,  leaving .  all 
their  arfeOkiy  and  annmber  of  priaoneis 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy." 

"Is  yoiiz  letter  from  the  campf' 
asked  the  mayor  in  as  ateady  a  Toice  as 
he  cuuld  command. 

"  Why,  no ;  but  it  ia  from  Turin,  and 


I  am  aesmed  it  ia  a  futhftd  copy  of  a 

letter  come  direct  from  Lonato." 

"Then  it  is  not  worth  anything  as 
proof,"  said  the  mayor  reasstirod ;  "  such 
news  is  too  uidikely  to  Ix'  true.  At  tho 
date  of  the  last  uihcial  bulletin,  that  is 
at  nine  o^dook  last  evening,  all  wm 
going  on  favourably  on  our  aide  at 
Peschiera  and  elsewhere.^' 

"  Very  true, "  said  tho  raarqin<^  ;  "  hut  - 
in  war,  my  good  sir,  and  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  it,  in  war  a  moment 
anfficea  to  turn  the  acale." 

**  The  wish  ia  &ther  to  the  thought,** 
mumbled  the  mayor  to  himaelf  as  ha 
went  up  the  town-hall  steps. 

But  the  marquis'^  intelligence,  au- 
thentic or  not,  hud  nut  the  le^  secured 
the  deiEeat  of  the  addreaa.  The  coundl- 
lofs  were  not  more  willing  to  discuss  it 
than  the  mayor  to  cany  it  under  tho 
circurastancea  ;  it  was  there f()ro  ad- 
journed vm.  con.  Business  being  thus 
imexpectedly  at  im  end,  and  plenty  of 
time  at  his  diapoaal,  it  ooeoned  to  the 
Signor  Awocato  that  he  might  as  well 
drive  to  Ibdla*  and  inveetigate  whether 
there  were  any  grounds  for  tho  tidings 
communicated  by  the  nmnjuis.  He  fic- 
GOrdingly  despatched  a  messenger  to  the 
palace  with  oiden  for  the  gig  to  be  sent 
down  to  him  immediately,  and  in  aa 
short  a  tima  as  possible  the  Signor 
Arvocato  was  driving  to  Ibella.  "  This 
report,"  thouglit  he,  ho  hehl  tho  whip 
suspended  over  iiiackie,  though  not 
likdy  to  be  trae,  may  prove  ao,  and,  if  it 
should,  fiurewell  to  etatoto  and  may(M>- 
alty ;  wo  shall  have  tho  Austrians  in- 
stead. I  have  just  hit  on  the  right 
moment  to  write  that  bitter  letter  to  tho 
reverend  principal*  It  was  written  to 
be  anxe  under  great  provocation,  hot 
what  of  that  t  Kot  the  less  shall  I  have 
tho  seminary,  and  the  chapter,  and  the 
bishop  about  my  ears,  let  alone  tho* 
marquis.  A  precious  fool  I  was  to  all  jw 
that  old  firebrand  Baruuby  to  get  ike 
better  of  my  judgment  'There  ia  nothing 
jEor  it)  if  that  cnxaed  newa  be  tme,  except 
to  try  and  compromise  the  matter,  ex- 
plain away  and  soften  down  somehow  or 
other  what  I  wrote.  A  bitter  pill  to 
swallow  it  will  be ;  nevertheless,  lor  ex- 
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ftWMi  evils  extnine  wmedies.  How  fhai 

stiff-necked  magnate  will  chndkle  in  h'm 
sleeve !  I  wish  I  had  mnr^  of  the  dovil 
in  me  than  I  have.  What  can  they  do 
to  me  after  all — they  can't  kill  mtj,  nor 
hrui  my  daughter,  nor  take  away  my 
eatate^  nor  my  money  1  Ah,  who  <^  be 
mm  ci  thatt  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
seen  some  pr<>tty  proofs  of  what  such 
•  poophi  can  d«»  when  they  have,  tho  j)0wer. 
At  all  events,  they  can  rob  me  of  my 
peace  of  mind,  and  what  is  life  worth 
withoni  peace  t  No,  no  straggling ;  I 
was  not  bom  for  it  But  tho  reports 
may  bo  hha"  And  sncfa^  forkmately, 
was  the  CISC'. 

The  account  of  the  raisiog  of  the 
of  Pesehiem  was  only  one  among  a  miS- 
titnde  of  hoaxes  and  fidsehoods  with 
which  the  so-called  Anstriacanti  (Aus- 
trian sympathizers)  endeavournd  to  alarm 
the  country,  and  throw  discredit  oa  tho 
Government. 

The  intendente  laughed  the  mayor 
ont  of  his  fears ;  they  had  not  an  atom 
of  fonndotion  to  rest  on  ;  nothing  could 
be  more  chf^oring  than  the  news  from  all 
sides.  I'cscliieia  -was  daily  expected  to 
surrender,  dc.  Whatever  might  be  the 
issae  of  the  war,  the  mayor  might  de- 
pend on  this,  the  old  regime  was  for  ever 
annihilated,  and  so  on.  The  Signor 
Awocato  breathed  freely  again,  and 
mentally  r^^oonfirmcd  every  syllable  of 
his  famous,  yet  lately  d(!ploreci,  letter. 
If  he  had  come  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
Signor  Intendente,  it  was  not  that  he 
had  been  gulled  by  that  arch-codino  of  a 
marquis,  hut  simply  tliat  he  might  have 
some  tan.,nl)le  gup{,<u-t  to  deny  with 
authority  rumours  that  unsettled  people's 
minds,  created  ^stressing  agitation,  espe- 
«ially  in  rural  districts  like  his  own. 
And  the  droll  part  of  tho  affair  was, 
that  the  RiL'Mor  Awocato,  basing  hi' 
belief  on  that  one  particle  of  doubt  har- 
boured in  his  mind  with  which  he  had 
xeached  the  Intendenza,  was  now  fully 
persuaded  that  he  had  fiom  the  first 
entbely  disbelieved  the  marqnis's  in- 
formation. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  he,  wlion  the  U)\Ac 
■of  pubhc  news  was  exhausted,  "  liave 
you  heard  of  my  godson's  e8cai)ade,  and 


of  ihe  tidiealoQS  Ibsa  Ihafc  hashen  aMds 
about  it  at  the  seminary  t " 

The  intendente  had  heard  the  story, 
hut  UAd  in  a  loose  unconnecte<i  wav. 
The  8ignor  Awocato,  desirous  of  niakiiig 
the  Intoadsnta  pei&cUy  acquainted  wilh 
the  sobjed^  gave  Banmby's  Terrion  of 
^e  matter,  aiul  mentioning  the  prin- 
eipir.<?  letter,  concludevl  "hy  recitin^j  111? 
own  aTi«fwer,  accompanied  by  a  little 
good-humoured  swagger. 

Capital!"  said  the  intsndnte^ 
laughing ;  then  added,  "  however,  tba 
sooner  you  make  it  up  the  better." 

"  Tntrh  (]n'm<j;  anything  of  the 
kind, '  Kud  the  iSignor  Awocato^  with  a 
knowiug  wink. 

*'Ah  I  you  win  hare  to  do  so  inl^ 
end." 

"  Not  so^"  persisted  the  Signor  Arvo- 
eat^,  glad  for  oneo  in  his  life  to  play  the 

inexonibiiu  mer. 

"My  dear  sir,"  resumed  the  Signor 
Intendente,  *'  he  who  has  to  live  side  bf 
side  with  a  punctilious  noghbour  had 
better  not  be  over-punctilious  himselt 
The  clerj}',  my  c^nod  frien^l.  ean  do  n« 
mueh  lT'mhI  :  then>'s  no  L:ain>;»yiiiK  it; 
alw  an  infmite  amount  of  haruL  Maki 
up  the  quarrel,  1  say,  and  do  not  lei  pef- 
sonal  x>ique  interfere  with  the 
career,  and  with  your  own  comfort  Ten 
to  one  the  principal  is  r'>:Mlv  to  meet 
you  half  way.  ±'ollow  my  advice;  go 
ami  see  hi  in." 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  replied  our  softy 
Achilles,  who^  however,  had  bethou^t 
himself  that,  as  his  being  in  the  town 
would  be  known  to  everybody  in  it,  he 
could  not  decently  avoid  paying  a  vij^^ 
to  the  authority  on  whom  Vincewo* 
fate  depended.  «  I'U  tell  you  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  go  and  pay  my  devoiii 
to  his  graca" 

"That's  right,"  said  tho  intendente, 
"and  pray  offer  his  grace  my 
respects.  If  ho  had  us  all  in  an  egg, 
how  he  would  smash  us ;  but,  as  1»  * 
a  man  of  the  world,  he  knows  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  Tell 
me  fir.-t,  do  von  wish  ttp  to  take  an)' 
steps  with  rt^gard  to  your  nuiawa)' » 

"  Not  for  the  present,  thank  yon.  I 
make  sure  of  finding  him  at  the  palacs 
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ulien  I  xetiim ;  if  iiot»  I  irin  lim  vek 

eouTse  to  you.** 

The  reception  cnven  to  the  Siji^nr 
AvToeato  by  tlie  head  of  the  diocese 
was  gracious  in  the  extreme;  he  was 
trasted  with-  that  mixtnTs  of  amenity 
md  gmvily,  which  is  the  peculiar 
accomplishment  of  the  h%h  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  when  they  are  also  men 
of  thf>  world.    Tlio  bishop  said  he  hml 
had  uu  time  as  yet  to  give  the  case  of 
yinoaieo  the  fbll  attention  it  raqnired ; 
the  Inveatigation  waa  incompleto^  and 
there  wcto  precedents  to  he  roiiQuIted. 
His  gjnro  admitted  that  his  first  im- 
pressions }ind  Ix  eii  strong,  and  contmry 
to  the  culprit ;  ho  now  hoped,  indeed 
believed,  he  was  on  the  track  of  some 
fizteniiathigetrcmnatancea — extenuating, 
he  meant,  to  a  certain  degree.  The 
hest  eonrse  for  the  moment,  the  Ix-st 
for  ail  concerned,  pniticidarly  for  tlie 
young  Seminaiist  himself,  seemed  to 
his  graoe — and  perhapa  the  Signor 
AvTocato  would  take  the  aame  Tiew^ 
the  host  course  aeemed  to  be  not  to 
hTiTTY  forwanl  any  decision,  to  allow 
the  matter  t<i  rest,  allow  tho  .scandal, 
for  scandal  there  had  l)een,  to  die  away 
of  itselt    The  Signor  AvTOoato  might 
depend  on  it,  that  no  final  sentence 
yf^)\M  be  pronounced  without  all  proper 
consideration  being  paid  to  the  personal 
feelin'j;^  ami  pcrsoniil  claims  of  the  lad's 
worthy  patron  and  godfather. 
>  All  that  the  Signor  Aryocato  oonld 
extricate  from  this  maze  of  compliments, 
hints  and  reticences,  was,  that  there  was 
■nrtintr'Tition  of  proceed  in<:^  to  nxtromitios, 
aud  tlmt  after  a  little  luorf  scr-sawing, 
Vincenzo  would  be  received  back  into 
the  seminiuy.   A  belief  which  sent  the 
.  S^od  gentleman  home  in  Tery  high 
spirits,  80  greatly  elated  indeed,  that  he 
drove  strai;.,'ht   to  the  Town  Hall  of 
liviiuelli,  and  then  and  there  made  the 
town-clerk  write  and  send  ordera  of 
oenyocation  to  the  coundlloiB^  for  eight 
o'ebek  the  next  morning.   On  which 
occasion,  after  a  spirited  speech  from 
the  mayor,  the  motion  for  tho  atldress 
to  hin  JSlaj^t^  was  caiiied  onaiiimously 
atorm. 

It  waa  in  the  fiame  of  mind  incident 


on  aaoh  a  yictoiy,  followed,  first  by  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  then  by  a  fall 

hour  of  sound  sloeji,  that  Vincenzo's 
epistle  found  his  godfather ;  and  tcrtaiidy 
no  letter,  especially  one  containing  a 
confbssion  of  guilt,  oTer  aniyed  with 
better  chances  of  a  fiiYourable  leception. 

"  Ha !  ha ! "  exclaimed  Hose's  &ther^ 
sentin,':;  himself  comfortably  in  a  capa- 
cious ann-chair  ;  "  the  dutiful  runaway 
condescends  at  last  to  give  us  some  news 
of  hia  important  sell  Let  us  see  what 
he  says ;  heie's  an  incloanre  for  yon. 
Rose,  some  mip;]ity  serious  commnnica- 
tion,  no  doubt  j  tliore  take  it,  my  dear  ; 
ah  !  ^dated  midnight,  tho  goblin  hour  ; 
place  unnamed.  *So  the  young  man  ia 
skolking,  is  ho — well  who  tires 
first" 

"  Papa  !  papa  !  '*  cri'-d  Rose,  clapping 
her  hand*^ ;  "only  think  the  purse  M 
found — ho  has  f,'ot  it ;  I  am  so  glad." 

"  Delighted  for  your  sake,  my  dear ; " 
said  papa,  reading  aloud  **  Most  illuB* 
trious  sir,  ami  revered  godfather — " 

"T>ut    T    don't    understand  what 
follows,"  interrupted  Kose. 

"  Nor  I,"  assented  papa,  after  having 
perused  tlio  pas^igo,  alluding  to  tho 
possible  ultimate  disposal  of  the  purse, 
in  the  note  to  Itose.  "  Some  down- , 
right  nonsense  to  which  I  have  not  the 
key.  Rose.*' 

"\Vliy  dnos  he  SJiy,"  continued  Rose, 
"  if  I  am  to  meet  you  no  more  ]  Does 
he  mean  to  stay  uway  for  e^er  1" 

"Who  knows f"  said  the  .Signor 
Avvocato;  "but  now,  Jiose,  my  eliild, 
let  mo  gf>  on  with  my  own  letter  ; "  and, 
having  obtained  silence,  ho  read  on, 
every  now  and  then  giving  vent  to  his 
Tsried  feelings  by  such  comments  as 
these:  "Aht  truth  will  out;  a  little 
excited  forsooth— beastly  ^mk  he 
means ;  why,  he  even  allows  he  was 
so  far  gone  as  to  have  no  distinct 
recollection  in  the  morning  of  what 
had  taken  place  the  eyening  before. 
ffabemuM  retm  eanfemm,  as  we  say  in 
law ;  most  repentant^  of  course,  heartily 
ashamed,  of  course,  and  well  he  may 
be."  Hero  came  another  dip  into  tho 
letter,  and  then  another  annotation ; 
M  xt  tt  only  &ir  to  say  that  no  one  oonld 
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accuse  himself  with  a  better  grace  or 
in  a  bette  r  style.  I  had  no  idea,  upon 
my  word,  that  the  boy  could  write  so 
•weH.  I  liope  bd  had  no  prompter." 
Hero,  lie  stopped  and  xead  on  a  few 
lme&  "  Ah !  wo  aro  coming  at  last  to 
the  kernel  of  tho  affair — here's  an 
open  declaiatioii  that  he  will  not  take 
orders." 

<'Kot  take  ordeis!"  repeated  Bose, 
with  something  like  a  groan. 

**  Ko ;  ho  flatly  refuses  to  do  so.  He 
says,  ho  studied  for  the  Churcli,  out  of 
obedience  to  his  father ;  but  that  he 
never  felt  any  decided  vocation,  and  the 
little  indination  lie  liad  is  now  gone ; 
and  he  ahxinkB  from  the  awful  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  priestiiood. 
Well,  sir,  I  understand,  and  appreciate 
your  f^i  rn]>les  ;  but  why  not  have  made 
them  kjiovvn  sooner — ^when  your  father 
died,  for  iwfamiw  f  JS(o  one  wished  to 
fiiroe  yon  to  enter  the  Chnich ;  now  it 
seems  to  me  too  late  to  chan^— what 
else  can  you  do  to  cam  an  honest  penny, 
miless  you  go  back  to  the  spade,  and 
your  hands  aro  grown  too  soft  for  that 
sort  of  wmk,  £bA  ns  see  what  he  says 
next :  hm  I  hm  t  hm !  By  heaven ! 
the  boy  is  gone  crazy,"  all  at  once 
shouted  the  Signor  Avvocato.  "  Can  you 
guess  what  he  lia.s  done,  Kose  )  " 

"  What  is  it^  papa  ? "  cried  liose. 

**  Why,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  is 
off  to  join  the  troops  before  Peschieva.'' 

"  Off  to  fight  1  And  suppose  he  k 
killed,"  exclaimed  Eose,  in  blank  terror. 

"Well,  if  ho  is  killed,  if  ho  is 
killed;"  kept  on  muttering  tho  elderly 
gentieman,  sordy  tempted,  yet  nnwilling 
to  wind  up  liis  phrase  with  a  ''serve 
him  right"  He  did  refrain,  however, 
and  said  instead,  "  First  of  all,  Hose,  all 
who  go  into  battle  are  not  killed  ;  nvA 
secondly,  some  time  must  elapse  bciuie 
he  is  sent  into  action;  he  must  go 
throng  some  amount  of  drilling,  and 
we  may  he  able  to  get  him  Inck  hefore 
the  worst  happens." 

"Oh  yes !  do,  dtiar  papa,  send  after  him 
directly  j  '  was  Kose's  eager  answer, 

**  To  send  is  easy  enough,  my  dear ; 
whether  he  will  he  given  np  to  us  is 
not  so  certain,"  letnnied  the  Signor 


Av^'ocato.  "  In  a  legal  point  of  riew, 
to  be  sure,  he  being  a  minor,  and  un- 
authorized by  m^  his  guardian,  so  to 
say,  the  enlistment  ought  not  to  slnd 
good ;  but  at  a  moment  like  this,  whm 
soldiers  are  so  much  needed,  legahty  is 
a  poor  shield.  Whatever  else  is  doubt* 
ful,  one  thing  is  aa  elear  as  daylight  to 
me,  and  that  is,  this  dear  godson  of 
mine  is  bom  to  he  my  plague.  Do 
what  you  will  to  do  to  your  neighboor 
as  you  would  he  done  by,  bo  liberal  to 
your  tenants,  respect  the  laws,  it  all 
in  vain  as  for  as  your  own  tranquillitv  U 
concerned.  Turn  which  way  you  wiii, 
somenswhulfet  is  ready  for  you.  Boa^ 
give  over  eiying^  like  a  good  girl^andgv 
and  send  Bamaby  hare." 

Wliile  Tiose  was  away  on  this  errand  her 
father  continued  his  rclitictions  in  the 
form  of  a  monologue.  "  Much  depends  on 
what  sort  of  a  man  this  Colonel  Bqgssti 
isj  in  all  likelihood,  a  inartinet,  who  hat 
hat  one  idea  in  his  head,  diadpiine, 
swears  by  discipline,  knows  of  no  other 
reason  except  discipline,  can't  follow 
any  argument  save  one  that  enforces 
discipUne.  Fancy  that  hop  o'  my  Unniib 
taking  it  into  his  head  to  torn  soldiai* 
as  if  he  were  a  man  t   Why,  one  of 
thoRe  big  Croats  could  swallow  the  whole 
of  liini  at  one  mouthful.     Be  a  3oldiftr, 
indeed  i  you'll  soon  hnd  out  to  your 
cost  what  soldiering  means,  my 
fellow,- if  I  don*t  SQCceed  in  extricatiDg 
you  from  this  scrape.    And  try  I  niust> 
for  I  should  not  like  any  harm  to  happen 
to  the  boy  ;  I  can't  help  caring  for  hiin» 
though  he  does  worry  me  to  death  with 
his  vagaries !  I  never  dreamt  of  W* 
having  stuek  a  spirit,  not  L  Whst  pba^ 
in  a  hoy  of  seventeen  !  of  all  things  in 
man  or  boy,  I  admire  pluck  most, 
perhaps,  because  i  haven't  an  overplus 
of  it  myself.    He  comes  of  a  biavt 
stock,  IKDister  Yincenzo  ;  his  father,  be- 
fore he  feU  ill,  was  the  boldest  Jam 
alive;  he  would  have  fiiccd  tho  dc^ 
himselfl"    Here  Rose  again  made  li  r 
appeamnce,  bringing?  with  her  iJaniab^ 
"  Ah  !  well,  Barnaby,  you  have  beam 
tho  news,  I  suppose.    What  may  b® 
yonr  opinion  of  this  new  fissk  ol  ^ 
scapegrace,  ehl" 
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It  formed  an  essential  part  oC  TTgly- 

and-Goo J's  philosophy  neTer  to  evince 
surprise  at  any  occurrence,  nnv,  to  tiiko 
for  <^'raiited  that,  wl)atevcr  happened,  lio 
had  i'oredtien  it ;  a  power  ol  diviuatiou 
which  dwindled  away  in  the  pnaent 
case,  imder  a  yigoioiis  croes-questioiung 
his  master,  into  his  having  for  a 
length  of  time  p:\''t  conjectured  that 
Vincenzo  had  somcUiinfi;  on  his  mind. 

**  Yes,  the  determination  to  plague  ua 
all  to  death,  that's  what  ha  had  on  his 
xnind,'*  said  the  Signor  ATVocato,  fiiet> 
fully.  "  I  can  see  that  clearly  enough 
now  my«» 'If — but  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  ;  the  question  is,  what  is  In-st  to 
be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  I  \\  iiut  do 
joa  advise^  Baniaby  1  ** 

Advise*  indeed  1  What^a  the  lue  of 
advisin^^  wlion  one  is  sure  the  advioe 
won't  be  taken  ?  " 

"  How  ilo  you  know  that  I "  askwl 
the  Signor  Avvociito,  in  a  persuusivo 
tona    "Speak out,  man." 

Well,  then,  my  advice  ia^**  answered 
Bamaby,  roughly,  "let  him  go  and  ho 
a  aoldier/' 

"  Oh  !  Barnaby,"  cried  Rose,  half- 
leproacliiully,  haif-entreatingly.  "  Or," 
went  on  the  old  gudener,  *'8end  after 
him,  and  get  him  hack ;  bat  only  if 
you  mean  to  give  up  that  nonsense  of 
ttftklTig  him  wear  a  black  robe." 

**0h!  Barnaby,"  aj^ain  cried  Rose, 
this  time  in  the  tone  of  a  child  deprived 
of  a  &voa]ite  toy. 

"Allow  me  to  tdl  you,"  said  the 
'Signer  Avvocato,  "that  you  aie  wan- 
tiering  from  the  question," 

"  Not  a  bit^  nota  hit,"  stoutly  affirmed 
Barnaby. 

"Beally,"  aaid  the  master  of  the 
palace,  "there  is  no  discussing  any 
subject  with  you,  Baniahj.   Ton  are 

too  despotic," 

"Of  course  I  am,  when  I  sec  but 
one  rigiit  way,"  retorted  liarnaby.  "I 
tali  you  that  Vincenzo  is  not  of  the 
stuff  of  which  priests  are  made.  I  tell 
you  he  haa  been  pining  these  six  years 
to  confess  ns  much  to  you  himself,  and 
has  never  ikred  to  ilo  so.  You  are  not 
^^nd  to  follow  my  advice,  you  know. 
X  ou  are  master,  and  I  am  man.  Send 
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him  to  the  aeminaiy  agsdn,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  it : "  and  so  saying,  with  a 

grotes(piL'ly  awkward  flourish  of  his 
right  hauid,  Bamaby  walked  towards 
the  door. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  send  Guiseppe  to 
me,"  said  the  Signor  Avvocato.  Bar- 
naby stopped,  turned  round,  and  asked 
almost  defiantly,  "  Wliat  for,  sir  ? " 

(tuisoppe,  be  it  known,  was  a  very 
intelligent  young  muu  of  the  neighbour 
hood,  now  in  the  Signor  Awocato's 
emp]ioj»  and  who  had  4«  facto  superseded 
Bamaby  in  the  management  of  the 
estate.  Bamal^  was  extremely  jealous 
of  Guiseppo. 

**What  fori"  repeated  the  Signer 
AwocatOb  **l  intend  to  send  him  to 
Kovara.  Yincenso  must  not  he  for- 
saken." 

"  Nor  Bhall  ho,  so  long  as — "  gasped 
forth  the  irascible  old  gardener,  who 
had  recourse  to  hib  u^ual  panacea  of  two 
(kr  thr«'o  drdea-— dog-fashion,  to  recover 
his  utterance ;  nor  shall  he,  as  bng  as 
Bamaby  Mele  has  a  1^  to  stand  upon. 
No  one  goes  to  Xovara,  mind  that,  sir, 
but  nie."  'J'he  g'iggle  eyes,  twij^t^nl 
wards  his  nose,  were  full  of  threats. 
»r]l  have  Bladde  in  the  cait  in  a 
moment; "  and  the  old  fellow,  waiting 
lor  no  answer,  limped  briskly  away. 

"  Holy  patience ! "  bawled  the  Signor 
Avvocato,  "Where  are  you  going! 
Stop,  1  tell  you." 

'<Do  you  mean  to  prevent  my  going 
to  Kovara )  '*  roared  hack  Bamaby. 

**  You  shall  go,  you  shall  go,  but  not 
in  such  ;i  hurry,  before  one  ha^s  had 
time  U)  thmk  of  what  is  best  to  ))0  dono. 
JLet's  suppose  you  reach  No  vara  safely, 
aad  find  this  Gokmel  Boganti— -Yin- 
censo  says  the  colonel  has  his  head- 
quaiteia  there— well,  how  can  you  make 
sure  of  gaining  access  to  him,  tmleaa 
you  have  some  letter  of  introduction  1  ** 

"  Never  you  fear,"  said  Barnaby  ;  "let 
me  alone  for  managing  that" 

"Wait  a  litae^"  said  the  master; 
"  granted  that  yon  do  make  your  way 
to  the  coloners  prcRcnce,  what  authority 
will  you  be  abb-  to  profbire,  so  ixa  to 
make  good  your  ciaima  to  \  mceuzo  1 " 

"  Authority  I  "   repeated  Bamaby, 
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scornfully;"  I'll  show  him  auihority 
enough,  I  warrant  me." 

**  Old  goose,  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
will  do—pwIiE  a  quind,  make  a  men  of 
the  boBineeSy  and  get  sent  to  prison  for 
your  pains." 

Bnrnaby  laughed  ontri^t  "Let 
them  try,  that's  all." 

The  Signer  Awocato  jxtndered  a 
litUe,  then  said,  '<I  have  it  PIl  give 
yon  a  letter  to  the  Intendcnto  of  IheUa ; 
the  Intendente  of  Ibella  wiU  give  you  a 
line  or  two  to  the  Intendente  of  Kovaia ; 


and,  when  you  arrive  there,  f»o  straight 
to  the  Intendenza,  and  do  notluncr  until 
you  receive  directions  from  the  iuten- 
dente  himaelf^  and  aifaide  eutiiely  hy 
what  he  advisee,  and  no  mistake^,  mind. 
Kow  yon  311  ay  go  and  get  the  hoM 
rea'h'  wliilr  I  wtWq  my  letter.'* 

Half  an  hour  after  this  stormy  debate, 
Blackie  was  trotting  at  a  round  pace  to 
IbeUa,  with  Bamaby  and  the  fijgnor 
ATVocato^s  despatch. 

To  he  c(mtinued. 


lllE  GliOWTIl  OF  S0:N'G. 

BT  WnJilAM  SnOANT. 

Tbb  Poet  caught  the  notes  of  piatae  which  angel  yoices  sang, 

When  first  fiom  cbAoe  at  God'^  word  the  world's  £ur  order  sprang; 

And  ho  has  striven  aye  to  shape  tin;  tones  for  mortal  tonpnc, 

Whicli  duly  praise  His  lilessed  works  thn  lioavenly  conrts  among. 

He  first,  amid  the  earth's  dim  dawn,  bid  man  upraise  the  head, 

And  see  the  glow  of  light  divdne  upon  all  nature  spread. 

''Behold  the  stare,  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  radiant  hnes  of  earlh! 

Their  glories  of  more  glorious  things  but  symbolize  the  worth. 

Each  grain  of  diist  is  surely  type  of  thought  in  tlicc  divine, 

The  zenith-sturs  themselves  less  liigli  tlian  stars  within  thee  6hin& 

If  boundless  is  the  universe,  yet  vaster  is  the  soul 

'Which  comprehends  the  Infinite  in  its  supreme  control, 

Which  all  creation  like  a  glass  hefore  its  &oe  doth  hold. 

And  sees  the  semblance  of  its  growth  from  off  the  tablets  loll'd, 

Which  thence  tmnsfigures  more  and  more  its  intuitions  dim. 

To  weave  the  notes  whonoo  all  shall  frame  the  universal  Uyiun, 

The  great  Song  of  Humanity,  as  through  the  tracts  ol  space, 

It  clearly  sees,  at  length,  the  bourne  of  God's  appointed  grace." 

Ho  sang  the  Poet   Men  he  led  like  children  through  the  world, 

Unveiling  aye  the  wonder  deep  within  each  atom  frirled ; 

And  all  the  words  he  spake,  on  minds  like  beams  of  sunlight  Ml, 

To  rouse  each  sleeping  gr»rm  of  sense  fVoni  out  its  silent  celL 

The  desert  wastes  of  hmnau  lite  then  blossom'd  into  iiowers. 

Which  heaven-bom  glory  aye  has  nursed  with  neyer-ceasing  showers. 

And  as  the  Poet  was  at  firsts  saeh  is  his  mission  stiU, 

To  trace  in  common  things  tlie  marks  of  God's  eternal  will; 

To  take  tlie  threadbare  W(tof  of  speech,  and  weave  it  into  sonjr, 

So  that  its  faded  worth  shall  gleam  with  sjdcndour  new  and  sttoug) 

To  see  the  angel  virtues  kneel  in  unknown  lowly  guise, 

Healing  the  worn  and  bruised  feet  with  £alm  of  Paradise ; 

To  strip  the  weight  of  gross  desire  from  off  the  struggling  soul. 

Until  it  wings  a  freer  flight  towards  the  destined  goal ; 
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To  take  all  nature,  like  a  book,  within  his  ensy  hand. 
And  read  the  cabalistic  sign  none  else  may  understand; 
To  cooaecmte  each  birth  of  thought  which  marks  tho  flow  of  time. 
And  make  each  faintly  looming  truth  a  heritage  sublime ; 
To  seize  the  inspirations  deep  of  <'very  passing  hour, 
AtkI  mike  tlieni  en'  from  out  liis  song,  with  never  dying  power; 
lo  know  the  glory  of  his  age — to  feel  it«  sorrow  so 
That  his  own  verso  shall  tidemaik  be  of  mankind's  deepest  woe  ; 
To  drink  with  laptuie  every  ray  of  ndiance  ttom.  above^ 
And  giTS  totemal  Youth  and  Hope  to  Charity  and  Love. 
And  ayo  arm???  to  ancient  lands  the  Poet's  eye  shall  sweep. 
And  rouse  the  soul  of  aj^es  gone  from  their  se])uU,hral  sleej). 
Tho  great  of  old  shall  then  arise  in  spectral  awe  and  miglit, 
And  he  shall  scan  their  kingly  forms  with  marvel  and  delight;  . 
And  f^om  his  heart  and  his  own  time  shall  aspirations  stieam, 
To  shape  his  visions  as  they  sweep  to  new  heroic  Bream, 
To  teach  tho  swelling  souls  of  men  to  virgin  heights  to  soar, 
And  see  a  newrr  goMon  ago,  more  bright  than  all  befxire. 
Such  h^  the  I'oet's  mission  been,  such  isliail  it  ever  be, 
Until  the  springs  of  thought  shall  freeze  in  dark  humanity. 
And  aye,  in  spite  of  woridling^s  mock  and  pedant's  banen  sneexs^ 
The  Poet  well  or  ill  sustains  the  burden  of  the  yeata; 
And  as  tho  sky  is  tinged  with  breath  of  every  veering:  air, 
So  does  his  soul  rerord  the  change  of  gloomy  days  and  fair ; 
Now  Hashing  with  t  lt>ctric  heat,  through  storm  of  doctrines  new, 
Now  doming  all  his  age  with  spheres  of  deep  and  tranquil  blae.'{ 
And  ami  hii  task  is  never  done,  it  waaras  with  the  years ; 
For  grander  looms  the  Goal  of  Life,  the  nearer  it  appeals. 
The  sympathies  of  Love  are  lit  with  more  ajtherial  clyes, 
Tho  evanescent  gleams  of  light  are  swifter  to  the  eyes  ; 
And  new  emotions,  new  desires,  arc  born  within  tlie  bre.ist, 
Whoso  tones  at  tii-st  aie  weak  as  those  of  iledglings  in  the  nest 
Their  tender  notes  the  Poet  takes,  with  ever  new  delight, 
To  bring  the  diapason  np  to  more  celestial  height. 
For  more  and  more  the  spirit  spurns  its  narrow  prison  place, 
And  more  and  more  it  <^are^^  to  sam  llca"v^n's  splendours  in  tho  face. 
Thus  Peace  and  Freedom,  Love  and  Hope,  with  unappeas'd  deaii^ 
Shall  purge  from  out  the  Poets  ^uul  all  grosser  baser  fire, 
Until  his  pealms  approach  to  those  which  angel  tongnes  shall  sing. 
When  Christ  shall  be  revealed,  enthroned  wiw  Heav'n's  etenial  £ng 
And  Conenmmation-glory  come  and  fill  the  world,  and  show 
The  dyings  fleeting,  phantom  shapes  of  Death,  and  Sin,  and  Woe. 
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A  >iAX  of  very  shy  demeanour,  of 
largish  build  about  the  head  and 
shoulders,  witli  h  bland  and  rather 
indolent  look,  and  a  notieeaUe  "want 
of  alertness  !n  bis  movementa — such, 
to  a  strauger  meeting  him  castially, 
appeared  that  Arthur  TIn;;h  Clnnprh,  of 
whom,  till  his  death  the  other  day  at 
the  ago  of  forty-two,  all  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  were  .wont  to 
i^>eak  in  terms  of  sodk  nnnsnally  ki^li 
regard.  Many  pereons  to  whom  &o 
name  of  Clough  was  only  bc^^inning 
to  hv  adequately  known  when  a  pro- 
mature  death  removed  him  will  now 
take  up  with  interest  the  heantifhl 
little  Tolnme  in  which  his  Poems  are 
first  collected,  and  in  which  they  arc 
introduced  by  a  brief  Memoir  from  the 
pen  of  his  friend,  ^Ir.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

A  collected  volume  of  Poems  may 
either  be  read  with  a  view  to  enjoying 
and  appxeciating  them  individually  on 
their  own  aceouni^  without  much  refer- 
ence to  llioir  oonnpxion  with  the  luijid 
that  produ<  (  d  them  ;  or  it  may  be  read 
throughout  with  a  special  attention  to 
that  connexion,  and  with  a  desire  to 
detect^  underneath  each,  that  mood  or 
moment  of  the  author's  mind  of  which 
it  was  a  pro<lu(  t,  and  ^o,  in  the  whole 
series,  taken  chronoltigically,  to  see  the 
representation  of  a  completed  intellec- 
tual life.  Whether  the  one  mode  of 
reading  or  the  other  shall  he  pnrsned 
depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  tlie 
Poems.  It  were  a  morbid  excess  of  the 
biographical  spirit  that,  in  reading  the 
collected  metrical  romances,  ballads  and 
aongs  of  Soott,  should  always  be  groping 
through  the  heroic  stir  of  the  action,  and 
the  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  for 
more  and  more  definite  conceptions  of 
Scott's  own  personality,  ^o  one  can 

^  Poems.  By  Arthur  Hugh  Ciouprh.  some- 
time  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUMce,  Oxford.  With  a 
U  cmoir.  Ka<nnll1iii  aad  Oo» :  Csmbridge  and 
Londoo.  Un, 


think  that  much  would  be  made  by  the 
proce?s.     Yet,   notwithstanding  what 
such  an  instance  may  suggest^  it  may 
he  asserted  that^  in  idl  osses  in  which 
we  have  the  collected  remains  of  a  poet 
before  us  after  he  is  dead,  there  is  a 
certain  necessity,  as  well  as  propriety, 
in  %'iewing  them  m  the  TpprpsentatTv»» 
I'elics  of  a  human  s^iirit,  thus  and  thus 
ftahioned  and  drcnmstsnoed  while  tt 
lived,  and  so  in  »l>inVttig  ijack,  page 
after  page,  as  wo  read,  to  the  vanishei 
hand  that  ^rrote  and  the  heart  that  the 
writing  e.\pressrd.    If  there  has  l^en 
a  deepening  and  improvement  of  our 
atyle  of  current  literiity  criticism  aiDee 
the  days  when  Jeffrey  waa  the  chief 
master  of  that  older  style  which  con- 
sisted in  the  nppli*  ati..n  to  book  after 
book  of  what    may  lie   called  "the 
alternate  beauty-and-blemish  principle,** 
it  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  an  increased 
habit  of  tiying  to  discern,  even  through 
each  successive  work  of  a  li%-in!7  poet^ 
the  peculiar  cast  of  his  philo>oj>liy,  the 
nature  of  the  real  thoughts  that  are 
occupying  or  besetting  him.  Poets  may 
complain  of  thii^  and  may  have  ground 
for  complaint  in  the  mistakes  mads 
about  them  from  the  direct  interprete* 
tion  of  what  they  conceive  and  erpress 
only  vieariously.    But  there  is  sound- 
ness in  the  method,  however  it  may  be 
misused.   At  all  events  when  the  re- 
mains of  a  poet  are  pat  forth  ooUedivel^ 
after  his  decease,  there  is,  in  the  fact,  a 
kind  of  .solicitation  to  the  reader  not 
only  to  accept  and  enjoy  each  piece  or 
poem  separately  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  also  so  to  read  as  to  figure  to  him- 
self dehherately  and  distinctly  this  one 
more  physiognomy,  to  be  add»  d  t  *  the 
portmit^gallery  (^f  the  dead  whom  he  is 
bound  to  remend>er. 

In  the  preHC'ut  case  there  is  no  need 
to  aigue  this  matter  farther.  These 
poems  of  Clough  are,  indeed,  inteiest- 
iag  in  themaelveB.    They  have  anch 
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merits  of  thought  and  expression  that, 
were  the  Tolume  t^rn  up,  and  the 
aiiouyiuous  leaves  scattered  hero  and 
ih«ie^  in  Austnlia  or  Wealem  Am«rieay 
or  wherever  else  a&r  off  the  English 
langoago  is  spreading,  there  would  bo 
somo,  doulttlcss,  whom  the  fragments 
woukl  arrest,  and  who  would  con  them 
and  repeat  them  as  line  things  by  some 
mJciMiwii  author.  And  yet  to  lu^  re- 
ceiving  the  Tolume  as  it  is  now  pab- 
lished,  it  becomes  plain,  after  the  first 
glanro  at  the  nature  of  its  contents,  that 
we  should  not  half  understand  it^  un- 
less we  kept  before  us,  in  reading  it, 
the  image  of  the  aathor,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clongh — nay,  tmleea  we  remembered 
that  he  was  bom  in  1819,  was  known 
in  liis  lioyliood  as  Arnold's  favourite 
pupil  at  Jviif,d)y,  weut  thence  to  Oxford 
and  became  one  of  the  briglitest  hopes 
of  the  place,  hat  in  1848  gave  up  his 
connexion  with  Ozfoid»  and  thereafter, 
till  hia  death  in  1861,  led  a  life  moie 
at  largo. 

In  a  vague  way  there  are  two  periods 
of  Clough's  life  represented  in  the 
poems — which  periods  are  also  dis- 
criminated in  Mr.  Palgrave's  memoir. 
.  The  first  is  the  period,  beginning  with 
Clongh 's  twenty-first  and  ending  in  Ins 
twenty-ninth  yi  ar,  during  which  lie  was 
still  an  Oxford  scholar;  the  second  is 
the  pedod,  extending  ixom  his  twenty- 
mntti  year  to  his  death,  dming  whidi 
he  had  no  official  connexioiL  with  the 
University,  but  wa.s  liyio^  ai  we  have 
said,  "  more  at  large." 

If  we  were  to  hay  that,  during  the 
first  ta  earlier  period,  Clough  is  pre> 
sented  to  ns  as  one  of  those  who^  in  the 
language  of  that  time  at  Oxford,  wouhl 
have  T)een  described,  and  would,  in  the 
language  of  man}-,  still  be  described,  as 
Sceptics,  nationalists,  or  Kailicals,  wo 
should  bo  probably  hitting  the  right 
nail  roughly  on  the  head.  Considering 
however,  how  nnpleasantly  exact  are 
the  common  associations  with  these 
names,  we  shotild  then  certainly  be 
doing  him  an  injustice,  except  with 
those  who  coji  surround  a  definite  de- 
'  aignatian  with  the  doe  pennmhra.  It  is 
belter,  theieftm^  to  quote  Kr,  FlidgiRTe^s 


more  general  words  respeeting  the  Ox- 
ford period  of  his  friend's  life.  "Clough's 
residence  at  Oxford,"  says  Mr.  Palgrave, 
was  oast  at  a  time  when  one  of  the 
"theological  tempests,  which  during 
«  the  last  hnndred  years  have  so  -often 
"  arisen  there,  was  raging  at  its  fiercest. 
"  It  wa.«!  a  controversy  from  'which  few 
"  could  hold  aloof — least  of  all,  a  mind 
"lively,  SDSceptible,  and  speculative. 
"  And  for  awhUe  the  movement  of  that 
"  day  attracted  him,  by  holding  out  the 
"  ideal  of  a  more  devoted  an^l  unselfish  ' 
"  life,  and  a  liigher  sense  of  duty,  than 
"  the  commoa    liut  he  leamal  early 
« to  distrust  a  theory  not  resting  on 
"  honest  acceptance  of  our  human  na- 
"  ture,  and  was  soon  named  as  one  of 
"  the  foremost  who   battled  for  just 
*'  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech,  ('<  )r  libo- 
*'  ration  from  what  he  esteemed  archuio- 
logical  formulas,  for  moie  consden- 
tious  fulfilment  of  obligations  towards 
'*  tho  students — for  a  wider  course  of 
"  studies,  lastly,  than  tho^^e  who  had 
"  grown  up  under  the  older  ay-tcni  were 
"  willing  to  contemplata"    So  far  the 
infi)rmaUon  given  by  Mr.  Palgrave  might 
amount  simply  to  this,  that  Clough, 
after  a  moment  of  attraction  towards 
Piisejipm,  swung  decidedly  the  other 
way — iK'coniiug,  in  general  and  academic 
politics,  a  noted  liberal,  and  in  theo- 
logy one  of  that  band  of  &ee  and  then 
struggling  young  thinkers  to  the  in- 
fluence of  some  of  whom,  carrying  their 
tendcnt  ies  into  the  Church,  and  develop- 
ing thcin  within  its  bounds,  may  l>e 
traced  the  present  "ILssays  and  Koviews" 
outburst  But  that  this  is  hardly  enough, 
Mr*  F^dgiave  seems  to  indicate  by  suh- 
sequent  expressiona    "  It  would  he  no 
true  picture  of  Clough  in  his  youth,*' 
he  says,  "that  presented  liiTu  as  mainly 
"  a  *  practical  man indeed,  a  certain 
"  unaptness  or  want  of  shrewd  rapidity 
*'(as  shown  in  his  honoum  examina» 
"  tionXasensitive&imfissand  chivalrous 
"  openness  of  dealing,  marked  him  as 
'*  the  poet  who  walked  the  world's  way 
"  as  matter  of  duty,  hving  a  life,  mean- 
"  while,  hidden  wiUi  higher  and  holiei 
"  things,  with  Ihe  firiends  and  boohs  he 
''loved  so  fondly,  with  desp  sditazy 
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"  thought,  with  Nature  in  her  wildness 
"  and  her  ni^esty."  In  other  worda^ 
Clough  at  Oxfind  vas  mainly  a  mecli- 
tative  Sj^t^  tijiiig  to  the  rery  core  the 
Iwlifib  in  the  midst  of  which  he  found 
himself,  and  coming  to  pnculiar  spceu- 
lativa  conclusions.  Tin;  nature  of  these 
eonclusions  in  uko  indicated.  Tlio  "  con- 
'^adooanaaa  of  the  atrange  things  of 
"liliB^  veibally  leoogniaed  by  moat  of 
"  UBp  or  put  by  aa  iminadaea],  traa  to 
**  hini  the  '  heavy  and  weary'  weight ' 
"  which  men  like  Wordsworth  or  ]  '<iscal 
'*  felt  it  The  *  voyant  trop  pour  nier, 
**  et  tiop  peu  poor  a'aaaarer'  of  the 
^  giaateat  of  French  thinker^  aa  truly 
''eqneesod  ClougVs  comietiim;  and, 
"  convinced  thus,  it  was  with  mingled 
"  perplexity  and  wmth  tliat  he  listened 
"  to  the  popuiai  solutions  which  .  he 

heaid  ao  confictontly,  oftea  ao  thnat- 
«' Qnin^y  vanntod — to  the  piofiuiepre- 

tence  of  knoAvkdge  (aa  he  thought  it) 
**  disguised  under  the  name  of  Provi- 
**  dential  schemes,  or  displayed  in  dog- 
"  matic  formulas."  The  meaning  of  ali 
which,  expressed  in  tiie  rough  and  ready 
hmgoage  of  the  religions  newspapeia, 
certainly  is  that  Clough  had  come  to  be 
a  "  cptic"  in  his  relations  to  the  esta- 
blished theology.  But,  as  !Mr.  Pal- 
grave  feels,  there  is  a  coarseness  apt  to 
ie  very  uujust  in  the  case  of  each  « 
mind  aa  Clough's,  in  this  rough  and 
leady  mode  of  designation,  ])ractised  by 
those  who  are  so  fond  of  s(.)rting  their 
fellow-creatures  accurately  beforehand 
into  the  two  divisiuns  of  the  &heep  and 
&e  goat%  and  who^  it  is  pretty  certain, 
will  find  themaelTes  mistaken,  in  not  a 
few  instances  on  both  sides,  when  the 
partition  comes  to  be  madi-  l»y  th(;  true 
authority.  Hence  Mr.  Palgi-avo  prefers 
general  language  in  describing  the  sum 
of  his  friend'a  apecolatiye  oonclasion^ 
even  on  their  negative  aid&  Hemce^ 
too,  he  adds  a  caveat^  of  positive  pur- 
port, intended  to  prevent  people  from 
supposing  tliat,  when  thi-y  have  learnt 
that  Clough  \\  as  a  truant  from  the  esta- 
hHshed  Iheology,  they  have  merely  to 
call  up  certain  flagrant  oontempoxaiy 
instances  of  similar  truancy,  in  order  t(» 
underatand  his  mood  and  his  company. 


His  divergence  from  the  beliefs  and 
forms  of  Oxford,  says  Mr.  Palgrave, 
"waa  not  aadi  aa  ever  estranged  lum  in 
"  heart  from  that  noble  eoipoatioii 
"  which,  more  than  any  otiier  of  modem 
"  times,  is  apt  to  retain  a  life-long  hold 
**  on  the  all'ections  and  the  honour  of  im 
"  members ;  nor  was  it,  again,  such  aa, 

after  hia  withdrawal,  ooiUd  he  laid  at 
"reat  within  the  bonds  of  aome  dif* 
"  ferent  system.  Thia  waa  no  logicai 
"  tangle,  no  scepticism  ip  the  common 
"  sense,  no  sudden  imagined  discovery, 
**  caprictt  of  vanity,  fancii'ul  reverie,  i^r 

leas  pride  of  heart  or  of  intoUeet 
**  Bather,  if  fiank  Bafaauaslon  to  the 
"  ineaqtlioable  mysteries  of  ereatkn,  if 
"  a  reverence  wliich  feared  expression, 
"  a  faith  in  the  eternal  truth  and  justice, 

be  the  attributes  of  a  rel^ious  mind, 
"Clough  possessed  it  with  a  reality 
**  uncommon  in  the  followers  of  mbj 
**  xehgion."  This  is  also  true.  Clough, 
m  parting  from  the  existing  theology, 
made  no  atU'mjjt  to  turn  again  and  rend 
it.  His  was  no  combative  or  aggressive 
scepticism.  On  the  contrary,  he  remained 
singularly  tolerant  and  oourtaooa  in  his 
relations  to  those  whom  he  liad  himself 
quitted  Nor,  on  quitting  them,  did  he 
walk  across  to  any  of  tlie  refuges  already 
marked  out  and  palisaded  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  great  plain  of  opinion. 
He  did  not  range  himaelf  with  flie 
Unitarians;  he  did  not  behave  as 
if  it  occurred  to  him  that  one  ex- 
traordinary Frenchman  might  really 
have  effected  in  our  day  the  final 
generalisation  of  all  things  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  ao  betake  himaelf  either  to 
tlie  earlier  or  the  later  Comtism  ;  above 
all,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  tendency  in 
Ids  case  to  that  far-oil  j)ait  of  tlie  plain, 
strewn  with  skeletons  and  dead  dog^ 
where  wavea  the  senna-coloured  banner 
of  Atheistic  SecnlarisnL  He  walked 
forth,  if  anything,  a  pure  natural  Tliei^ 
or  perhajw  this  with  such  a.lditions, 
sucli  constitutional  sym|iatliies  with  the 
good  in  what  he  was  leaving,  that,  had 
uiere  been  any  prospect  of  tJbiat  Church 
of  the  Future  ao  often  talked  of,  hoi  the 
requisite  broadness  of  which  as  yet 
defies  our  artof  eofileaiaaticalarohitectiiw^ 
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ke  might  not  have  Trailed  forth  at  all. 
He  walked  fortli,  at  all  events,  leaUy 
himself — Arthur  llu;;h  Clonrjh. 

Now  there  is  record  of  all  thia  in  the 
poeiDB,  and  especially  in  the  shorter 
pieeeB  at  the  hoguming  of  the  volnme. 
These  poems  bring  Clough  distinctly 
before  us  as  the  scholarly  young  Oxonian 
of  high  promise  and  soriablo  habits, 
genial  and  respected,  more  than  most 
m  his  coUege,  and  in  the  whole  Tene- 
nUe  dtj  of  colleges,  hat  Uking  much 
to  be  arane  w-ith  himself,  and,  when 
tlnis  alone,  meditating^  meditating;  for 
example — 

"  Roused  by  importunate  kno<^ 

I  rose,  I  turned  tbe  key,  and  let  them  in, 
Fint  one,  anon  another,  and  at  length 
In  troops  thflj  cms ;  Hv  him  couJd  I,  who 
OQoe 

Had  let  in  one,  nor  looked  hhn  hi  the  ftoe, 

Show  scruples  e'er  again  ?  So  in  they  came, 
A  noiay  baod  of  revellers,— vain  lu>pe8. 
Wild iineiea,ilftil joys:  and therotfaqr lit 
Li  my  heartfs  liuy  piaoe,  and  timmpi  tihe 

night 

Ommse,  to  leam  Hwhen  the  cold  grey  dawn 
CHsams  from  the  Bast,  to  tell  me  that  the 
time 

For  mfahmg  and  for  thought  bestowed  is 
flona.** 

But  the  tenor  of  bis  meditetkms, 
iriietlier  in  ihe8ecre<grof  hisownioom^ 

or  at  the  college-lectures,  or  abroad  in 
his  daily  walks,  is  alsd  recorded.  For  a 
time  the  mood  is  that  of  pure  doubt — 
of  ascertained  severance  of  his  intellect 
from  soRoanding  beliefs,  of  consequent 
uncertainty  how  he  ought  to  conduct 
himself  and  of  longing  %  mora  Ugbt 
Xhii»— 

IN  A  LBOIUBB  BOOH. 

"  Away,  haunt  thou  not  me, 
Thnii  vain  Philosophy ! 
Little  liast  thou  bestead. 
Save  to  pernlex  the  heaa. 
And  leave  tne  spirit  deafl. 
Unto  thy  broken  cistema  wherefore  go. 
While  firom  the  secret  trMSQlOHjepllia  mIow» 
Fed  by  the  skiey  shower. 
And  clouds  that  sink  and  rest  on  hill-topshi{^ 
Wisdom  at  once,  and  Power, 
Am  welling,  bobbiing  forth,  unseat,  inooh 
santly  if 

Why  hUKmr  at  the  dnD  mechanic  oar,  ) 
When  the  fresh  bree/x;  is  blowing. 
And  the  strong  current  flowing, 
Biffht  onward  to  tho  BtendTSlwia  f 
Jia  34.-— Toik  VL 


Many  more  passagea  might  be  quoted, 

indicatinrj,  nn'lnr  various  mode^  of  ex- 
pression, the  ciinsUint  settling  of  his 
mind  in  the  aauio  course  of  thought, 
together  with  the  anxiety  which  thence 
reeultedas  to  his  own  proper  conduct  in 
the  dronmstances  in  which  he  found 
himself — an  anxiety  which  gi-adually 
ripened  into  a  conviction  that  ho  could 
pursue  the  ecclesiastical  career,  to  which 
a  prolonged  connexion  with  Oxford 
natorally  pointed  only  by  reoondUng 
himself— 

"  To  fin^  idly  some  old  Gordian  knot, 

ITjiskillM  to  sunder,  and  too  weak  to  cleave, 
And  with  much  toil  attain  to  haU-behevei'* 

The  fallowing  passage,  written  perhapa 
before  tin's  conviction  was  so  clear  as  it 
ultimateiv  became,  is  worth  noting  for 
the  pecoliar  stnon  of  prayer  that  mia 
through  it 

"  So  be  it:  yet,  0  Goo<l  and  Great, 
hk  whmn  in  tlus  bedarkcucHl  state 
I  fein  am  8truc:i;ling  to  Ixilieve, 
Let  me  not  ever  cease  to  grieve. 
Nor  lose  the  oonsciuusness  of  ill 
Within  mc ; — and^  refusing  still 
To  recognise  in  thinxs  around 
What  cannot  truly  there  be  fimnd, 
Let  me  not  feel,  nor  be  it  tnie, 
That  while  each  daily  task  I  do 
I  stiUam  giving  day  by  day 
My  preti<ius  thmgs  within  away, 
(Tboso  thuu  didst  give  to  keep  as  thine) 
And  casting,  do  wnate'er  I  may, 
My  beaTsnly  pearis  to  earthly  svinei" 

The  notion  which  *  pervades  theaa 

lines  is  one  which  recurs  again  and 
again  in  Clough's  verses,  and  on  which, 
as  being  tho  standard  recipe  always 
offered  to  persona  iii  liis  mental  con- 
dition, he  had  eyidently  rominated  a 
great  deal 

"Do  tiie  law  and  thou  shalt  know 
the  doctrine,"  is  tlie  profound  aphorism 
of  Scripture  itself — an  aphorism  the 
attenuated  form  of  which,  in  modem 
rdigioDS  oasoistry,  is  that,  ii  the  doubter 
will  only  persevere  in  the  routine  of 
plain  and  minute  duties  lying  before 
him,  and  will  abstain  as  far  as  he  can, 
during  this  regimen,  from  tho  question- 
ings that  have  been  perplexing  him,  he 
wul  find  light  unawares  brealdiig  in 
npon  him,  and  will  coma  out  of  tha 
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tunnel  at  last.  IS'ow  this  notion,  wo 
say,  is  one  vhicliClough  nuninated  with 
peculiar  peiaiateiicy.  For  a  time  he  had 
evidently  considerable  hopes  from  it.  It 
may  havo  been  noted,  and  it  is  cc  rtiinly 
worth  noting,  how  many  of  the  luost 
daring  sceptics  in  matters  of  theology 
haye  been  strict  and  even  ftnaticBl  in 
thdr  oonfonnity  to  the  established 
ethics — refraining  almost  with  horror 
from  themselves  applyin^^  tlie  spirit  of 
investigation  to  what  has  come  down 
rooted  in  the  common  convictions  of 
men  in  this  department,  and  disconraging 
all  disintegration  of  the  common 
morality  by  othei^  notwithstanding 
that  it  micjlit  1)0  supposed,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  that  the  two  aetsof  common 
beliefs,  the  theological  and  the  ethical, 
do  intertwine  at  their  roote^  and  that,  at 
all  events,  there^  might  be  the  chance  of 
error  and  of  pr^natore  conclusion,  as 
well  in  the  theory  of  earthly  duty  and 
of  social  anungements  as  in  that  of 
man's  metaphysical  relations.  In  Clough 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  this  apparent 
inconsisteney,  and  that,  even  when  he 
doubted  in  theology  most,  lu'  was  firm 
and  orthodox  in  liis  ereed  as  to  M-hat  is 
Dioral,  n<tble  and  manly.  Hence  as 
respected  tlie  essentials  of  duty,  as  re- 
spected fidelity  to  the  common  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  all  greater  things,  he 
w(u  prepared  to  acc^t  the  recipe  offered 
to  donbters,  and  to  toust  in  it.  Thus — 

**The  Sumnmm  Polcfanun  rests  in  heaven 

above ; 

Do  thon,  as  best  thou  may*st,  thy  duty  do : 
Amid  the  things  allowed  thee  hve  and  love ; 
Some  day  thou  shalt  it  view." 

But,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
case,  and  in  the  form  iji  wliieh  the 
maxim  was  urged  upon  him  andun  othei-s, 
as  an  easy  commonplace  of  modern  re- 
ligions casntstry,  his  feelings  towards  it 
were  different  Duty  !  yes  ;  the  great 
law  of  the  heart  and  of  all  noble 
tradition;  the  "what'^oever  tilings  arc 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  honourable, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of 
good  report" — ^it  is  not  about  this  that 
there  is  the  difficulty !  In  tliis  sense, 
who  would  not  be  contented  I  to  do  his 
duty  in  hopes  of  the  dawning  of  the 


doctrine  ?  But  action  iu  the  vast  i^on 
of  contingent  morality ;  th^  di&e, 
among  a  hundred  ways  of  acting,  of 
that  which  is  fittr^t  and  in  which  one 
may  do  oiu-'s  duty  be-^t  ;  ani!  tii-n. 
moreover,  tlio  (juestion  of  the  actual 
morality  or  immondity  of  those  verj  so- 
called  **  duties,"  a  quiet  peiaeyennce  in 
which  is  prescribed  ss  the  proper  regimoi 
—the  little  compliances  and  hypocrisies, 
the  small  concealments  and  stnin>  of 
conscience,  the  oatinf*  of  the  meats 
ollered  to  idoh  !  liooking  at  the  mattei 
from  this  point  of  view,  Clough  iak 
by  no  means  such  comfort  in  &  ooiil 
recipe  for  the  doubter  as  he  htd 
acknowledged  in  the  broader  aphorism 
and  tlie  broader  interpretati-n.  He 
becomes  impatient  of  it.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
after  he  had  pondered  the  nuadm  ca 
various  sides  in  freer  citcnmstances,  tint 
he  put  into  words,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
the  following  striking  and  subtle  verdiet 
upon  it : 

Action  will  furnish  belief;  bot  wiU  tblt 
beUef  be  the  true  one  i 
This  is  tlie  point,  you  know.  HevefW,  it 

(Inesn't  much  matter. 
What  one  wants,  I  suppotie,  is  to  predttoruii. 
the  action, 

So  as  to  make  it  entaiL  not  a  chaooe  beikt, 

but  the  true  one. 

There  is  soniethinj:^  far  more  bitter  in 
the  folio  win;:,'  i)oem,  writtrii  at  the  time 
when  ho  was  lirst  turning  the  maxiin 
round  and  round,  and  hearing  fiom 
others  and  pronouncing  to  himself  the 
word  Duty"  without  having  the  benefit 
of  a  suitable  working  definition  of  iL 

"  '  Diit\  '— tliat's  to  say,  eomplTiiig 

With  whate'cr 's  exiHrtefl  here  ; 
On  your  unknown  wusin's  dying, 
^  Strai;;ht  )>e  retuly  with  the  tear ; 
U[tou  etiquette  relyitr^, 
Untij  usage  nauglit  ti^jiyiug. 

Blush  not  even,  never  ftar; 
Claims  of  kith  and  kin  connexion, 

Claims  of  manners  honour  stil). 
Ready  money  of  allection 

Pay,  whoever  drew  tlie  Till. 
With  the  form  conforuunK  didy, 
Senseless  wliat  it  meaneth  truly. 
Go  to  church — the  world  rwjuire  you. 

To  balls  -the  world  mjuire  von  tiM, 
And  marry— pa[>a  and  mama  (fesin;  you, 

And  your  aisten  and  sdioolCeUom  do. 
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♦  Duty 'tia  to  teke  o\\  trast 

What  things  are  jcikkI.  ami  right,  and  j list ; 
Ami  wtiether  indeed  they  \k  or  be  not, 
Tiy  not,  test  not,  feel  nut,  see  not : 
'Tifl  wnlk  and  dant-e,  sit  down  and  rise 
By  iL-adiii^,  ojMiimig  ne'er  your  eyes  ; 

Sluiit  stuKly  Umbs  that  Nature  gave, 

And  be  drawn  in  %  Bath  cbair  akuig  to  tlie 
grave. 

*Tit  tbe  stem  and  prompt  saiipniaiiig, 

As  an  obvi*  us  tlmllv  siu. 
All  the  questing  aiid  tlie  giicssiiig 

Of  the  soul's  own  soul  within : 
Tis  the  coward  acnuiesoence 

In  a  destiny's  beuest. 
To  a  shade  by  tenor  iiiMe» 
Sacrificiiitr,  nvf,  the  essence 

(>f  all  that's  tniest,  noblest,  best ; 
Tis  the  blind  non-reo(^ition 

Or  I'f  i^oodness,  tntth,  or  l  p-nty, 
Save  by  precept  ami  siibmLssiuu  , 

Moral  niank,  ami  moral  void. 

Life  at  very  t-irth  destroyed, 
AtfMpliy,  e.viiumition  ! 
•Dutv'  !  - 

Tea,  by  duty's  ])rinie  t^ondition, 
I'ure  nonentity  "f  duty !" 

"Wc  do  not  know  tliat  iu  any  of  the 
poeuirf  Clough  rea<  ]u>s  a  greater  depth,  of 
scepUcal  sarcaam  tiiaii  this ;  but  there 
tte  some  later  ones  in  which  he  indulges 
in  a  kind  of  playM  irony,  under  which 
Bomethiog  of  the  aame  spirit  is  con- 
eealed. 

As  even  iu  these  pieces,  wliort^ 
the  seutiuiciit  ia  mockiug  or  satirical, 
one  can  diaceni  the  writei^e  natural 
theistic  faith  inspiring  the  expression 

anil  giving  it  pungency,  so  the  pieces 
Avliich  are  truly  moft  characteristic  of 
iJluugh  are  those  in  whidi  tlii.s  i»(>sitivo 
or  really  religiouB  luitli  avows  ilbeli 
luoie  abongly  and  diiectlj,  and  the 
strange  truth  ia  hinted,  that  it  is  jealousy 
for  the  purity  of  this  faith,  and  nothing 
else,  that  is  the  actuutins;  principle  in 
what  others  would  call  his  seepticifni. 
Here,  surely,  is  a  prayer,  the  geiienil 
eoltninifcy  of  which  so  overtones  the 
Mucoids  from  oonunon  belief  which  the 
expert  ear  may  novertlieless  detect  in  it, 
thnt,  if  read  in  the  diar\''  r)f  nn  old  saint, 
It  would  seem  m  it  out  of  keeping  : 

Qui  iaborrtf,  nrat. 

"0  only  Source  of  all  our  light  and  life, 
Whom  as  our  truth,  oiu-  strength,  we  see 

and  feci. 

ii*^'""  mortal  niond  stiife 

Atone  iui-iit  reveal ! 


"  Mine  inmost  soul,  before  Thee  inly  bioqg^ 
Thy  presence  owns  ineffable,  divine  ; 

Chastised  each  rebel  self-enoentered  thoughty 
Mj  will  adoieth  Thine. 

"  With  eye  down^pt,  if  then  this  earthly 

iniinl 

Speechless  remain,  or  speechless  e'en  deuar^ 
Nor  aeek  to  see— fbr  what  of  earthly  kind 
Can  see  Thee  as  Thou  art  %— 

'*  If,  wcll-assureil  'tis  but  profanely  bold 
In  tli'iUi;lit'>  al»>tractcst  luniis  tu  Kccm  to  ses^ 

It  dat^  nut  dare  the  dread  oommuuiuu  hold 
In unworthy  Thee; 

"  0  not  unowned.  Thoa  ahalt  forg:i  vc. 

In  w<  rl  lly  walks  the  pnyeriflia  heart  pr»> 


And,  if  in  mrk  its  life  ft  seem  to  livsi, 
Shalt  make  that  noik  be  pnyer. 

Nor  times  shall  lack  when,  while  the  woik  it 

plies, 

Unsumnioned  powers  the  blinding  lihu  shall 
part, 

And,  scaixr  by  liap]>y  team  made  dimithsejas 

In  recognition  :»tait. 

"  Hut,  a<<  thou  wiliest,  give  or  e'en  forbear 

The  Ijcutitic  suneisciuiual  sight, 
8o^  with  Thy  blesiing  Uest,  uiat  humbler 
prayer 

Approach  Tbcc  mom  and  night." 

On  the  whole,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
in  the  volume  so  characteristic  of  Clough, 
— exhibiting  so  exactly  the  blending 
of  the  positive  and  the  negative  in  his 
condnaions » as  the  following^  dated 
1846  :^ 

THE  NEW  SINAI. 

*' '  Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God  I ' 

Believe  it  not,  0  man  ; 
In  such  vain  sort  to  this  and  that 

The  ancient  heathen  ran  : 
Though  old  Religion  shake  her  head, 

And  say  in  bitter  grief, 
'  The  day  behold,  at  first  f<»etold, 

Of  afheist  unljelief : ' 
Take  better  nart,  with  manly  heart. 

Thine  ailiTtt  spirit  can  ; 
Receive  iL  nut,  beUcve  it  not, 

Believe  it  not,  0  lHan ! 

As  men  at  dead  of  nii^ht  awaked 

With  eries,  '  Tlie  kini,'  i<  here,' 
Kush  forth  and  greet  whouie'er  they  meet, 

Whoever  shall  first  appear ; 
.And  still  repeat,  to  all  the  sti-ect, 

*  'Tis  he,>-tbe  king  is  here  ; ' 
The  long  prooesrion  moveth  on ; 

Each  nobler  f  rni  they  sec, 
With  changeful  ^wX  they  still  salute, 

Andciy,*'Ti8he,*tiBher 
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•*So^  ©Ten  so,  wlien  men  were  y  ^nmr, 

And  earth  and  heaven  was  new, 
And  His  tminediate  pfeeenoe  Ha 

From  Imiiiaii  hearts  withdrew, 
The  aoul  perplexed  and  daily  vexed 

With  Mnsnonsl^abe  andTrae, 
Amazed,  bercave<l,  no  less  belicve^l, 

And  fkin  would  see  Him  t<x) : 
'He b!'  the  ])ro])hct-tongues  ppodainifid ; 

Ll  joy  and  nasty  fmr, 
'  He  is  ! '  aloud  replied  the  crowd, 

*  Is,  here,  and  here,  and  here.* 

*  He  is !  They  are ! '  in  distance  seen 
.  On  yon  Oljrrapns  high, 
In  those  Avemian  W(mh1.s  ahidc^ 

And  walk  this  a/.uro  sky  : 
'  They  are.  They  are ! '  to  every  show 

Its  eyes  the  baby  turned, 
And  hlazes  s.-u-riticlal,  tall, 

On  thousand  altars  burned : 
•They  arc,  Thev  are  !'— <  in  Pinai's  top 

Far  seen  the  Ughtniugs  shuue, 
The  thunder  broke,  a  tnunpet  spoke, 

And  God  said, '  I  am  One.* 

Qod  fqmko  it  ont,  *  I,  God,  am  One ;  * 

The  unheeding  ages  ran, 
And  baby-thonghts  again,  again. 

Have  (logged  the  growing  man : 
And  as  of  old  from  Sinai's  top 

Ood  Mdd  that  God  is  Oai 
"Bj  Science  strict  so  speaks  He  now 

To  tell  us,  There  is  None! 
Berth  g<  >os  by  chemic  Ibvoes ;  HeeveD's 

A  Mcc'ani<[uc  Celeste ! 
And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind 

A  netoh-iniik  as  the  rest ! 

**  Is  this  a  Voice,  as  was  the  Voice, 

Whose  speaking  told  abroad, 
When  thunder  pealed,  and  mountain xeeledf 

The  ancient  Truth  of  God  ? 
Ah.  not  the  Voice  ;  'tis  but  the  doad, 

The  outer  darkness  dense. 
Where  image  none,  nor  e'er  was  seen 

Similitude  of  sense. 
*Tis  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense 

That  wrapt  the  Mount  around ; 
"While  in  amaze  the  i)eopIe  stays. 

To  hear  the  Coming  Sound. 

**  Is  there  no  prophet-soul  the  while« 

To  dare,  sublimely  meek, 
.  Witiiin  the  shroud  of  Itladcest  doQd 

The  Deity  to  seek  ? 
*Midst  atheistic  systems  dark, 

And  darker  hearts'  despair. 
That  soil  I  has  heard  perchance  His  WQtd^ 

And  on  the  dusky  air, 
His  skirts,  as  passed  He  by,  to  see, 

Hath  strained  on  their  behalf, 
Who  on  the  plain,  with  dauoe  amain, 

Adore  the  Golden  Call 

"  *^  hot  the  domdy  daifaMss  dense ; 

Though  blank  the  tale  it  tells, 
*No  God, no  Truth !' jetHe,  in  sootb. 


Within  the  sceptic  darkncfis  deep 

He  dwells  tluit  none  may  sec, 
Till  idol  forma  and  idol  thotights 

Have  mssi  il  ;;nd  ceased  to  be: 
'Ko  God,  no  Truth  I '  ah  though,  in  sootb. 

So  stand  the  doctrineTs  half ; 
On  Egypt's  track  return  not  hack. 

Nor  own  the  Golden  Calf. 

"  Take  better  part,  with  manlier  hesit, 
Thine  adiut  sinrit  can  ; 

*  No  God,  no  Truth,*  receive  it  ne'er— 

BeUeve  it  ne'er— 0  Man  ! 
But  turn  not  then  to  seek  again 
What  fint  the  in  began ; 

*  No  God,'  it  sjiith  ;  ah,  wait  in  fiuth 

God's  aelf-oompleting  plan ; 

BeoeivB  it  not,  hot  leave  it  not^ 
Aiidiiaititoat,0]fanI*' 

In  the  poems  of  subsequent  date  to 
this,  passages  may  be  found  in  whidi, 
aometimes  the  positive  part  of  thii 
speech,  sometimes  tho  ncj^ntive  part» 
may  seem  urged  in  greater  jjrojxirtion ; 
but  never  through  them  all,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see,  lb  there  any  red 
noantation  of  the  sum  of  the  qMsd^ 
OV  ai^  advance  beyond  it  In  other 
words,  we  have  here,  as  in  tlic  tanta- 
mount parts  of  conteniporar}'  poems, 
that  conclusion,  or  that  generalization 
in  matters  of  speculative  theology,  fnai 

budged.  He  had 
found  here— one  may  not  call  it^  per- 
haps, his  resting->idaoe^  bat  the  platform 
on  which  it  was  to  be  his  life  t^  ^^alk 
and  wait    It  was  as  if  the  last  word* 
we  have  quoted  of  the  poem  WW 
addreaaed  to  himself  and  he  ob^w 
them  punctually.   And  here  is  a  pMi^ 
liarity  in  Clough's  intellectual  career,  M 
compared  with  that  which  has  actuallj" 
been  the  career  of  many  a  man  who 
would  be  classed  along  with  him,  and  ai 
oompaied  with  the  caieer  anppo^o^y 
aaeigned  to  men  of  his  clase  in  moat  Art 
and  Culture  novels.    The  suppoaitiott 
is,  that  a  man  in  his  mental  conditioa 
caiiiud  rest  in  it — that,  as  by  a  law  « 
the  huiuau  constitution,  he  § 
either  haekwaid  or  fiyrward,  in  ifleiw^' 
other  ground,  of  a  more  definite  feotiog. 
The  supposition  ia  that  a  man  in  tni* 
mental  condition  must  walk 
to  and  fro  as  a  maniac,  till  at  length  htf 
paroxysm  will  be  ungovernable,  *^zi 
wiU  overleap  walli^  ao  aa  to  1» 
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ind  iKmnd.  Such  is  the  almost  in- 
Tariable  Tepresentation  in  the  Art  and 

Culture  novrls  tliat  treat  of  the  i>h('- 
nomeuon  of  iniKUrii  scepticism;  and 
there  are  instances  in  abundance  in  real 
liistoiy  wliich  seem  to  verify  it  It  may 
be  questaonedy  however,  whether,  in  the 
ease  of  men  who  have  once  worked  them- 
solves  exactly  or  nearly  into  Clough'a 
spoculativo  state,  tlie  rupresentatinn  is 
correct ;  and  certainly  in  Clough's  own 
case  it  does  not  hold  true.  On  the  con- 
tniy,  a  kmd  of  resigxied  and  humbfo 
satisfaction  with  ^t  specobttiTO  state 
as  the  truest  attainable,  a  kind  of  jealous 
watchfulness  lest  he  should  be  lured  or 
driven  out  of  it,  a  kind  of  resolution 
never  to  go  backward  or  forward  from 
it^  and  to  legaid  all  promises  of  more 
definite  certainty  inducing  him  to  do 
either  as  temptations  of  evil — this  is 
what  we  see  in  Clon^jh.  As  wo  have 
said,  tlie  verj'' actuating'  principle  of  that 
which  seemed  and  might  bo  called  his 
aoepticum  was  his  seal  for  the  purity  of 
that  which  he  conceived  to  bo  true 
reh^^noii.  True  religion  with  him  con- 
pi^tt'fl,  it  M  niild  seem,  in  the  firm,  re- 
.*«»lule,  uusvverviug  conviction  of  the 
inscrutability  of  the  Supreme.  With 
the  purity  of  this  conviction,  he 
to  have  thought^  was  hound  up  no  one 
could  tell  what  potency  of  varied  in- 
tellectual and  mora!  rMnsefpience  for  th« 
human  siu'rit.  'I'licio  wi-re  tcniiitations 
from  williiu  uud  without  tu  abanduu  it, 
and  to  clutch  at  systems  and  certainties ; 
hut,  as  aU  these  proceeded  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  scrutahility  of  that 
whicli  had  been  declared  to  be  inscm- 
tu])lo,  it  was  man's  never-ending  duty 
to  beware  of  tlieiu  as  nothing  else  than 
indinatioDS  or  halts  to  idolatry  and 
Baali(wn.  It  is  astonishing  how  ex- 
plicitly this  strange  notion,  ^perceptible 
in  the  pie<*e9  already  rpiiited,  ia  avowed 
in  passages  in  the  later  jioem'' ;  and  the 
pass^^^s  which  do  avow  it  are  peculiarly 
noteworthy  as  revealing  Cbugh's  specu- 
lations in  theii  essence.  Here  is  one : — 

0  Thou,  ill  that  mysterious  sluiiie 
Knthroned.  as  I  most  say,  divmc ! 

1  \\\\\  not  naiiio  one  thought  of  what 
'  ^thou  mayest  either  be  or  uot  ^ 


I  will  not  prate  of '  thus '  and  '  so,' 
And  be  profone  with  *  yen'  ami  *  no,' 
Enough  that  in  uur  soul  and  heart 
-  Thou,  whatioe'er  Thflu  Diajs't  be,  art" 

The  same  contentedness  "  not  to  know  " 
is  expressed  and  reconunended  more  at 
huge  in  one  entire  poem : — 

MB  QUESTIONING  SrilllT. 

"  The  human  spirits  saw  I  mi  a  day. 
Sitting  and  luoking  each  u  dilfurciit  way ;  7 
And  Imrdly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 
Another  spirit  went  ansnml  the  rin^ 
To  each  and  each  :  aud  as  he  cease*  1  Iiis  say, 
Sadi  after  each,  I  heard  them  singiv  »iu^^ 
Some  querokHuly  higl^  some  softer,  auly 
low, 

'  We  know  not,>-what  avails  to  know  ? 
We  know  not,— wherefore  need  we  know  V 
This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing, 
'We  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  aie  doing^ 

"  *  Dost  thou  not  know  that  these  things 
only  seem  V — 

*  I  knnu  nut.  lot  mc  dream  niy  dream.' 

*  Are  liust  iuid  iu>hei»  ht  to  make  a  treasure  1* 
'  I  know  not,  let  me  take  mv  ple;ujiue.' 
MVhat  Hliall  anul  the  knowleuge  thou  hast 

sought?*— 
I  know  not,  let  me  think  my  thought* 
*What  IS  the  end  uf  strife  ? 

*  I  know  not,  let  iiie  live  my  iuc' 

*How  many  dajs  or  e*er  thou  mean'st  to 

move  ?  — 
'  1  kuu»v  not,  let  me  love  my  love.' 

*  Were  not  tilings  old  once  new  / ' 

*  I  know  not,  let  Tuf  d  •  jis  others  do.* 
And,  when  the  rest  were  overpa&t, 

*  I  know  not,  I  Witt  do  my  auty>*  said  the 

bust. 

*  Thy  duty  do  V  rejoined  the  voice. 

*  Ah  do  it,  do  it,  and  n  joice  : 

Bnt  shalt  thou  then,  w  hen  all  is  done, 
Enjoy  a  love,  embrace  a  U-auty 
Like  these,  that  may  be  sl  c-h  imd  won 
In  life,  wh.  se  cnurse  will  then  be  run  ; 
Or  wilt  thou  be  where  there  is  none  I ' 

*  I  know  not,  I  wiU  do  my  duty.' 

"And  uiiiing  n[»  the  word,  aruuud,  aboTe, 
bdow, 

Some  queruloualy        some  softly,  sadly 

low, 

*  Weknow  not*  sang  thrall, 'nor  ever  nssd 

we  know ! 

We  know  not,'  sang  they,  '  what  avails  to 

know  V 

Whereat  the  questioning  qarit,  some  short 

space, 

Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his  place. 

But  as  the  ech  -ing  chonw  died  away. 

And  to  theu  dreams  the  rest  retiu  acd  upace^ 

"  By  the  on(*  spirit  T  saw  him  knidiii'-;  low,  ; 
Ajid  in  a  silvery  whis;)er  heard  him  say : 
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'  Tnily  thou  knowst  not,  and  thou  iieedst 

not  know ; 
Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  jilway  ; 
I  also  ki)ow  not,  aod  I  need  not  know ; 

Only  with  (pi(^ti*^Tiinir?«  pass  T  to  an'l  fni, 
Perplexing  tlicso  tliat  sloq),  ami  in  their 
folly 

Inibreedung  doubt  an<l  M-C'i'tic  melancholy  ; 
Till  that,  their  drcaiu.s  dei>ertiug,  tliey  with 
me, 

Come  all  to  this  tnie  ignoranoe  and  thee,' " 

Aprniii,  in  the  following  passage  in  one 
of  tli<'  l(mg  poems  of  the  volnnie,  where, 
if  we  suppose  hiinsclf  tlic  speaker  (as 
"U'c  must)  he  actually  turns  the  tables 
upon  those  who  insist  upon  the  ne- 
ceasity  of  theological  certainty,  and  bids 
Certainty  ayamit  aa  Hamauity'a  evil 
genius: — 

"What  with  trusting  riir.sclf,  and  seeking 

support  from  witliin  me, 
Ahttost  I  oottld  believe  I  bad  gained  a 

religions  as-'irance, 
Fomied  in  my  own  poor  soul  a  great  moral 

baaia  to  rat  on* 
Ah,  but  indeed  I  aee,  I  feel  it  fketitioua 

entirely ; 

I  refuK?,  reject,  and  put  it  utterly  from  me ; 
I  will  }<H'k  straiu'lit  out,  aee  tl^Qga,  not  tiy 

to  evade  them  ; 
Ftet  shall  be  fact  for  me,  and  the  Truth 

t!ie  Truth  an  ever, 
Flexible,  changeable,  vague,  and  multifiarm, 

and  donbtniL 
Off,  and  dei)art  to  the  void,  thott  siihUe 

fanatical  tempter ! 


I  shall  behold  thee  again  (is  it  ao  ])  at  a  new 

visitation, 

0  ill  genius  tbon!  I  shaU,  at  my  li&*s 

dissiiluti<>n, 
(When  tlie  i)uLs€s  are  weak,  and  tlie  feeble 

light  Of  the  reason 
Flicker!,  an  niifed  flame  letiring  slow  from 

the  isockyt.) 
Low  on  a  sick-bed  hud,  hear  one  as  it  were^ 

at  the-  iliM.nray, 
And,  l(x>kiiig  up,  see  thee  standing  by, 

looking  emptily  at  rac  ; 
'  lab^ll  entreat  thee  then, though now I daie 

U}  refuse  tiiec, — 
Pale  and  pitiful  now,  but  temble  then  to 

•  tlio  dyiiiL'. — 
WcU,  1  wiU  see  thee  a^iu,  and,  while  X  can, 

wiJl  repel  thee." 

If  we  have  dwelt  so  long  among  the 
poems  iUnstrating  the  nature  of  Clough's 
^wcnlatiye  philosophy,  it  is  l^ecause 
here  a  m'tir  mny  hope  to  be  of  use  in 
elucidating  wliat  is  not  qtiite  patent ; 
■whereas,  with  re.sj»ect  to  the  rest  of  the 
Tolnme^  he  can  do  little  luoro  than  make 


extracts,  or  note  what  every  reader  will 

note  for  himself.    But  the  proportions 
of  thing?!  must  not  1)0  mist'iken.  X'f^5- 
sary  as  it  is  to  assign  imjKirtancf  to 
Clough's  speculative  tendencies  and  con- 
tusions, not  only  because  they  are  the 
key  to  hia  life,  bat  alao  hecause  tbej 
really  pervade  his  poetry  in  a  lat«Qt 
manner,  it  must  not  ho  foi^ottrn  th.it 
riongh  did  not  spend  all  his  time  in 
sii.h  "thinking  about  thinking,"  but 
jiietty  soon  packed  his  speculations  np, 
as  eveiy  poet  is  hound  to  do^  into  ths 
form  of  a  working  and  producing  mind 
Even  Lri  his  Oxford  time  he  was  not 
always  pondering  "  the  prohlrm  of  the 
Universe     he  was  reading,  joining  in 
sprightly   talk,    indulging    in  sweet 
hachelor  fancies,  taking  splendid  hog 
^^•alks.  and  enjoying  vacation  excursions. 
Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  how  "  duriM 
"  scvoral    snmmrr  vacations  he  haa 
'*8earched  out  the  prions  and  height^ 
"lakes  and  moors  of  Wales  and  Welt- 
*<moreland  and  Scotland;"  how  mefa 
was  his  passion  for  natural  beauty  thai, 
in  describing  any  spot  that  had  im- 
pressed him,  his  eyes  would  brighten 
and  his  voice  softon  at  the  remembrance  j 
moreover,  that     to  his  entliusiasm  fof 
"  nature  he  united  that  other  enthusiasm 
"for  energetic  walks  and  ventoreeome 
"wanderings,  bathing,  swimming,  au<l 
"  out-of-doors  oxii?tence  in  general  v.  hifh 
"may  perhaps        claimed  as  an  iiu- 
"pulse  p^iculiariy  J'jiglish."  Aaxd' 
ingly,  even  among  lua  earlier  ahoit 
poems  there  are  some  which  testify  to 
this  range  of  hia  tastes  and  actinties, 
and  which  are  rornrds  of  general  feelu!?^ 
and  impression^,  or  oven  small  exercises 
of  imagination  on  selected  topics,  lathf 
than  personal  eonfeniona  or  medita> 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  poenu* 
written  after  liis  separation  from  Ox- 
ford—making abont  two-thirds  of  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume— 
are  of  this  general  kind.  The  passing 
from  the  "subjective"  to  the  "  i>'> 
jeetive  "  (if  we  may  venture  once  more 
on  thr-?r.  mWhn]  lui!  not  vrf  ?npri<tHlcd 
phra.sc's)  in  tlie  style  and  aim 
potitij'  is,  indeed,  that  which  chisny 
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marks  the  epoch  of  his  flepftration  from 

Oxford.  It  was  as  if,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  speculations  wLicli  liad 
so  lon^^  LiH-n  occnj'ving  him,  and  wliich 
it  was  now  becoming  deaiiiiblo  that  he 
dunild  have  dondwith  in  thai  Ibfrn^imd 
ahonld  pack  up  into  a  ftouliy  for  working 
and  producing,  ho  saw  that  he  could 
not  complete  the  pricking  up,  or  (m-ph 
honest1\'  y>ack  up  at  all,  unless  he  trans- 
ferreU  iumselt  from  Uxiurd,  where  there 
are  local  rales  of  contraband,  to  that 
more  general  world  whete  everybody 
may  go  about  with  his  packages  and 
no  one  has  a  right  to  stop  or  examine 
them. 

His  farewell  to  Uxfoiti,  as  ^Ir.  Pal- 
gmre  aays,  was  his  BotJUe  of  ToUr-nO' 
Vuoli^y  published  in  the  autumn  of 
1848.    Here  certainly  was  as  In  altliy  n 

"burst  as  Goethe  himself  could  have 
deaired  to  see,  out  of  the  "  subjective  " 
into  the  **  objective.  '    Who  does  not 
know  the  "  Botbie  " — in  its  form,  a  new 
ieat  in  our  literature,  inasmuch  as  it 
leaUyaettlcd  inthe  only  true  way,  namely, 
by  a  ea])ital  example,  the  question,  still 
arf^aied,  whether  hexameter  verse  Anil  do 
in  English  :  in  its  matter,  such  a  hearty 
and  delightful  story  of  the  adventures 
of  a  reading  party  of  young  Oxonians, 
who  have  gone,  with  their  tutor,  to  the 
Highlands  f<)i  the  long  vacation,  and, 
m  particuLir,  of  the  inarriat^p  theories  of 
one  of  thciu.  I'hilip  lit-wson,  cndin*,'  in 
his  love  for  the  demure  ILigLlaud  maiden 
^pie,  whom  he  at  last  marries  and 
UkeewlthhimtoKewZeaknd?  Or,  if 
there  arc  any  of  our  readers  who  do  7wt 
yet  know  iho  "  Bothie,'"  thf\v  are  to  bo 
eiivit'd  the  jileasnrc  which  rcniaiu«  for 
them  of  a  iir»t  ac(|uaintancc  with  it. 
It  is  as  good  as  a  month  in  the  lligh- 
^ds  for  oneself  to  read  of  those  glorious 
yoting  fellows  there. 

"  How  they  had  been  to  loiia,  tu  ^tatfa,  to 

Skye,  i'>  rtJloden. 
Seen  iJoch  Awe,  li  xh  Tny,  Loch  Pyne, 

Tioch  Nesft,  L(x-I)  Arkaig, 
Been  up  Ben  Nevis,  Ken  Slore,  Ben  Cnia- 

chan,  lien  Mnii  k  illmi  ; 
How  they  had  walked,  and  ealtn,  and 

(Inmken,  and  slept  in  kitchens, 
Slept  !i|.<  I)  fin  rs  of  kitchens, and  tasted  the 

ireal  Gleii-livat, 


Walked  up  perpendioalar  hillt,  and  also 

dovm  them, 
Hither  and  thither  had  ludon,  and  this  aul 

that  had  witnessed, 
Left  not  a  thing  t<  >  be  done,  and  had  not  a 

copi>er  i-cmainiiig." 

T'An<lr>ntly  Tlonj^di  threw  into  this  jweni 
a  great  deal  of  rich  liumorous  .«nbsitnnce 
thathad  been  accumulating  in  him  during 
his  Oxford  days — ^reminisoeuces  of  his 
own  Highland  excursions^  observations 
of  character  among  his  constant  com- 
panions find  in  thfse  exenr^sions,  literary 
impressions,  and  tliou;,dit8U|M>n  all  things 
and  sundry.  One  knows  not  whether 
to  admire  most  the  delight  in  opai>air 
scenery  and  q>ort8,  and  the  power  of 
describing ihemwliich  the  poem  exhibits, 
or  tilt'  power  whicli  it  also  exhibits  of 
the  brief  and  graphic  hitting-oll  of  pl^y- 
siognomy,  costume,  modes  of  tliiuking 
and  character.  And  then  the  humour 
all  through,  the  happy  phrases,  the  sur« 
prises  in  the  turns  and  variations  of 
the  hexameters,  and  tlie  breaks  of 
powerful  feeling,  high  imagination,  and 
fine  sense  through  the  humorous 
medium.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Glough  had  any  special  or  pervading 
meaning  of  which  he  intended  the  poem 
as  a  whole  to  be  the  vehi(de;  but,  so  far 
as  w  v  may  tlx  on  anything  of  the  kind, 
it  is  to  be  found  doubtless  in  llewson's 
liadical  theories  on  the  subject  of  women 
and  their  education.  These  theories  are 
urged  by  llewson  himself  in  vehement 
prot<'sts  against  modern  fine  ladyism,  and 
enthusiastic  pictures  of  what  women 
might  be  if  they  would  abandon  boud<  U', 
toilette,  carriage,  drawing-room  and  ball- 
room, and  hecome  once  more  natural  and 
healthy  beings,  doing  nei  ilful  hou.Mdiold 
work,  or  even  milking  the  kiue  in  ihr 
held,  like  Eachel,  and  watering  cattle. 

"  Never  I  properly  ftlt  the  relation  between 

men  and  women, 
Thou^li  Ut  the  tluuciu^'  iu:isler  I  went,  ]>cr- 

force,  fur  a  quarter. 
Where,  in  dismal  rpjadrille,  were  g  od- 

Itxtking  girls  in  unuudiuicc, 
Though,  too,  school-gurl  cousins  were  mine, 

—a  Ikjvt  ef  heantie«. — 
Never,  (of  euurHevMU      iau|^h,butof  c  <v.v.i2 

all  the  same  1  shall  say  it,) 
Never,  believe  me,  1  knew  of  the  feeliiJgs 

between  men  and  women, 
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Till  in  some  viUue  fiflldii  inholidaji  now 

getting  stupio. 
One  day  sauntering  <  long  and  listless,'  as 

Tennyson  Ikis  it, 
Long  and  listless  strolling,  nngftin^  in  hob- 

Dadihoyhood, 
Ohaaoed  it  my  eye  fell  Mide  <ui  a  capkiiy 

bonnetless  maiden, 
Bending  with  three-pronged  fork  in  a  garden 

uprooting  potatoes. 
WaaittheairY  who  can  say?  or  herself  or 

the  charm  of  tlie  labour  ? 
Bat  a  new  thing  was  in  me ;  and  kinging 

delicious  possessed  me, 
Longing  to  take  her  and  lift  her,  and  put 

tier  away  from  her  slaving. 
Was  it  cintiracing  or  aiding  waa  moat  in  nj 

mind  /  hard  question! 
But  a  new  thing  waa  in  me ;  I,too^  waa  * 

youth  among  maidens : 
Was  it  the  air  ?  who  can  say  ?  but  iu  part 

'twas  the  diatm  of  tiie  ubonr. 
Still,  though  a  new  thing  was  in  me,  the 

^ts  revealed  themselves  to  me, 
And  in  my  dreams  by  Miranda,  her  Fevdi- 

nanil.  wrten  I  Ava!Hlere<l, 
Though  all  ilie  fuss  alxjtit  girls,  the  giggling, 

and  tojying,  and  coying, 
Were  not  so  stance  aa'beun^  ao  inoompie- 

heusible  pnrw ; 
StUl,  aa  beftre  (and  aa  now),  baOa,  danoea, 

and  evenin?^  parties. 
Shooting  with  bows, going  shopping  together, 

and  hearing  thera  singiiu^. 
Dangling  besiife  them,  ana  toning  tiie 

leaves  on  the  dreary  piano, 
Offining  nnneeded  arma,  petntming  duD 

farces  of  escort, 
Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-in-the- 

air  balloon-work, 
(Or  what  to  me  is  as  hatefiil,  a  liding  about 

in  a  carriage,) 
Utter  removal  from  work,  mother-earth,  and 

the  objects  of  li  \  injL,'. 
Hui^ry  and  fainting  fur  food,  you  ask  me 

to  ioin  you  in  snajiping — 
What  but  a  ]>ii!k-]  a]>er  cfMDfit,  with  motto 

romantic  inside  it  / 
Wiahmg  to  stock  me  a  garden,  Vm  sent  to 

a  table  of  nosegays. 
Better  a  crust  of  black  bread  than  a  mountain 

of  paper  confections, 
Better  a  daisy  in  earth  ti»»«  a  cot 

and  gatlicred. 

Better  a  cowshp  witii  root  than  a  prize 
camation  wnhottt  it'* 

The  rest  of  the  Oxonians  laugh  at 
Philip'a  exaggerations,  and  chaff  Hitn ; 
bat  one  of  them,  Hobbee,  ^e  dreamv 

and  corpulent,  cornea  to  his  rescue,  an^ 
catcliin^'  at  an  anal()<;y  that  lias  been 
stai-ted  in  the  course  of  talk,  Letween 
architecture  and  feminine  beauty,  t 
Philip's  part,  if  only  from  the  momentary 


fiMdnation  of  this  analogy.  Hun  shall. 

be  a  Pugin  of  women,  Hobbes  dedaxea; 
and  Philip  ahall  be  the  man. 

Philip  shall  write  08  a  book,  a  TreatiKiipai 

Th'-  Laws  of 
Archiuciural   JHcouUjf  in  AppUecUi«m  t$ 
Womm; 

Blustrations,  of  courae^  and  a  Fluka'i 

Glosaanr  pendent, 
Where  shall  m  speetmen  aeen  he  the  anl> 

liony  stumjiy-columnar, 
(Which  to  a  reverent  taste  is  pobaiK  tint 

moat  moTing  of  any,) 
Biiring  to  grace  of  true  woman  in  BogfiA 

tie  Ewly  and  Later, 
Chandng  ra  still  in  fulfilling  the  Ridxr 

and  Loftier  stages, 
Lost,  ere  we  end,  in  the  Lady-Debased  and 

the  Lady-FUmboyant : 
Whence  why  in  s:itire  uid  Bfite  too  DflNi* 

less  onward  pursue  her 
Hither  to  hideous  close,  Modem-Flond, 

motai.finfrja4jt" 

Bat  all  this  chaffing  and  theorisiiig 
ends,  88  ZQgaxds  Philip,  in  his  love  for 
iELspie,  in  which  what  is  good  in  bis 
theories  is  carried  outwith  no  great  shock 
to  the  conventionalities.  In  the  lovo- 
making  of  Philip  and  Elspie  there  are 
some  leally  noble  passages. 

The  poem  entitled  Aimmn  dt  Tofogtt 
written  in  1849,  or  about  a  year  after 
the  Bothie,  is  in  the  Kamc  English  hei- 
anieter  verso,  with  little  intfrsixTsid 
specimens  of  Ijiglish  elegiacs  in  altor- 
nnte  hexameters  and  pentameters.  Ibew 
was,  indeed,  a  natural  aflinity  of  aoegh's 
scholarly  genius  for  these  ( lassie  fonns 
of  metre.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
thus  obeying  an  instinctive  fondness  fur 
the  disused  forms  of  the  classic  metres 
he  Beems  to  have  had  as  decided  aa 
instinctlTe  conviction  that  the  motttria 
which  a  poet  should  deal  should  be  con- 
temporary circumstance,  the  things  and 
men  of  his  own  day.  The  A  nwnn  dt 
Voyayy  at  all  events,  is  a  th'irtaighlv 
contemporary  poem.  The  little  K]ja  -^^^ 
in  elegiacs,  appended  to  it,  tells  what  is 
its  general  tenor,  and  when  and  where  it 
was  written. 

"  So  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  good  leport 

and  the  evil ! 
Go,  little  book !  thy  tale,  is  it  «™ 
and  good  I 
Uo,  anil  if  strangers  revile,  pass  quietv  <v 
without  auswer. 
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Oo^  and  if  carious  friancb  aak  «f  thy 

rearing  ami  (ige, 
Bujf  '  I  am  dittiuf  about  many  jcars  from 
Imm  unto  naiii  cf 
Feeble  and  restless  joutiia  boa  to  ior 
glorious  days : 
Bat,'  80  finish  the  word,  'I  mm  miit  in  • 
Roman  ohaink>r, 
When  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered 
the  cttmon  of  PhnoeT** 

In  other  woida,  the  poem  was  written 

in  Rome  during  tho  Mazzinian  defence 
of  that  city  and  of  tin'  TJoman  Kopublic 
against  tho  Frencli  in  18  tl>,  and  it  is  tho 
expression  of  a  numlxT  of  miscellaneous 
tlioughts  and  feelings,  such  as  may  he 
supposed  to  have  been  flitting  about  in 
the  minds  of  restless  youths  in  those 
days,  through  the  medium  of  the  storj' 
of  one  such  Englisli  youth,  Claudf,  making 
the  tour  of  Italy,  and  at  IJoinr  rasnally 
thrown  into  tho  society  of  un  English 
fiunily,  and,  against  his  will,  fidling  in 
love  with  one  of  tlu-  girls.  The  stoiy, 
stragglingly  told  in  the  form  of  letters 
frtmi  riandc  himself,  or  from  one  or 
other  oi  tlie  girls,  has  no  jiropcr  denoue- 
ment ;  and  the  interest  and  2>ower  of  the 
poem  lies  in  the  passages  of  general 
thought  and  feeling  (one  or  two  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted  by  anticipation) 
and  in  tho  historical  notes  and  allusions 
■wliirli  it  cnnUiins.  Hero  is  Claude's 
lii'i>t  inipres.sion  of  Konie. 

"Rome  disappoints  me  much  ;  1  hardly  as 
yet  undei>itaii(l,  but 

Rulbi^inj  seems  the  word  that  moit  exactly 
would  Kuit  it 

AU  the  foolish  destructioos,  and  aU  the 
sillier  Ravin«rs. 

All  the  iiiatugruous  things  of  j[)ast  incompa- 
tible ages, 

Seem  to  l>c  treasTinnl  up  here  to  make  fools 

of  present  and  future. 
Would  to  Heaven  the  old  Qofchi  had  made  a 

cleaner  sweep  of  it ! 
^N'^ould  to  Heaven  some  new  ones  woidd 

etnne  and  destroy  these  churches ! 
However,  one  can  live  in  fiome  as  also  in 

Jjondon. 

Rome  is  better  than  London,  becaoae  it  is 
other  than  London." 

Again,  going  more  into  particulars 
\vith  rcs]>ect  to  liome  as  the  seat  of 

the  Papary — 

"  Luther,  they  say,  was  unwise  \  like  a  luUf- 
taught  German,  he  could  not 
Sec  that  old  follies  uere  jKivsing  most 
tranquilly  out  of  xememhnuice ; 


Leo  the  Tenth  was  employing  sU  eflbiti  to 

clear  out  abuses  ; 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Venus,  Fine  Arts,  and 

Fine  Letters,  the  Poets, 
8dM)lars,  and  Sddptors,  and  PaintSISy  wn 

quietly  clearing  away  the 
Martin,  and  Yirgins,  mi  Saints,  or  at  any 

rate  ThonKi-s  Aquinas : 
Uo  must  forsooth  make  a  fuss  and  distend 

his  huge  Wittenberg  lungs,  and 
Bring  back  TheoioLry  onoe  yet  sgaln  in  a 

flood  upon  Europe : 
Lo  you,  for  forty  days  from  1^  windows  of 

heaven  it  fell  ;  tho 
Waters  urevail  on  the  earth  yet  more  for  a 

hnndred  and  llfty ; 
Are  they  abating  at  last  7  the  dofss  tiiat 

are  sent  to  explore  are 
Wearily  &an  to  return,  at  the  best  with  a 

^  IsAlet  of  promise,— 
Fkin  to  return,  as  they  went>  to  the  wanr 

dering  wave-tost  vend,—* 
Fain  to  re-enter  the  roof  whidi  OOVanthe 

clean  and  the  unclean, — 
Lather,  they  say,  was  unwise ;  he  didn't 

see  how  thing's  were  u^'ini: ; 

Lather  was  foolish,— but,  O  great  Ctodl 

what  call  you  lapatius  1 
Oniv  t  lomnt  soul,  be  still!  bat  yoatslk of 

barbarians, 
Ahmc  Attila,  Oenseric  ; — why,  they  came, 

thev  killed,  they 
Rava^ied,  and  went  on  their  way ;  but  these 

vUe,  tynmnouR  Spaniards, 
These  are  here  still,  —  how  long,  0  ye 

heavens,  in  the  country  of  Dante  ? 
These,  that  fiuiaticized  Eiuope,  which  now 

can  foiget  them,  release  not 
This,  their  clioicest  of  prey,  this  Italy ;  here 

you  see  them,— 
Here,  with  emascidate  pnpils  sad  f^mcnck 

chnn  hes  of  Gesu, 
Pseudo  learning  and  lies,  confessional-boxes 

and  postures, — 
Here,  with  metallic  bdiefii  and  regimental 

(levotions, — 
Here,  ovrrcmsting  with  slime,  pervertingt 

defacing,  debasing, 
Michael  Angelo's  dome,  that  bad  hung  the 

Pantheon  in  heaven, 
Kaphaers  J ovs  and  Qrsoes,  and  thy  dear 

stani,  Galileo !" 

But  the  most  rcmarkahle  thing  about 
the  poem  ia  the  testimony  borne  all 

through  it  to  the  nobleness  of  that 
Maudnian  defence  of  Tionic,  and  t<»  the 
fine  behaviour  of  the  people  in  those  last 
days  of  their  brief  Kepublic. 

Their  brief  Kopublic  1  Yes,  though 
we  are  now  apt  to  forget  the  ftet,  theie 
vxi»,  in  1849,  an  indeijcndent  Ke- 
public  in  the  Koman  States,  instituted 
by  tho  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  the 
liomau  people  in  their  own  legal  parlia- 
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ment  assemUed,  and  maantained  for  a 
time  vithoat  doing  harm  to  nnybody,— 
except  ])crhaps  the  impalpable  harm 
clone  to  tlio  gontrfl  feflincr''  diploma- 
tists, and  line  i>er«uijag»'S  like  my  Lord 
I^ormanby,  disgusted  that  a  new  thing 
calling  itsislf  a  Republic  should  date  to 
exist  on  an  earth  honoured  their 
temporary  residence  in  it — till  France 
sent  her  cannon  to  blow  it  to  atoms,  and 
frreat  Britain,  sneaking  in  Ihe  wake  of 
France  in  that  blessed  transaction,  assured 
Eranoe  priyately  through  that  identical 
Lord  !Normanby,  then  her  Britannic 
^Majesty's  amlwissador  at  Paris,  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Republic,  and  "the 
"  rcstoratidii  of  the  Pope  inidr^r  an  iiu- 
"  proved  form  of  guverament  '  wa*<  an  en- 
terprise in  which  Britain  wished  F^ce 
well,  and  her  su'  f  .  >s  in  which  would 
delight  the  British  Protestant  aouL 
Oh,  we  are  a  generous  and  a  far-pcoing 
nation  I  We  are  \\n«^e  always  at  the 
rigiiL  moment ;  we  never  make  mis- 
tuces.  What  man  among  us,  what 
newspaper,  hat  now  holds  we  doctrine 
of  the  necessary  unity  of  Italy,  exults 
in  that  doctrine,  treats  it  as  an  axiom 
in  European  politics  ?  And  yet,  me- 
thinks,  as  I  write,  1  could  count  back, 
by  not  a  great  many  months,  to  Ihe 
tune  when,  with  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  even  of  our  liberal  pub- 
lic men,  and  ^rith  nil  our  now^^paper^, 
or  nearly  all,  this  nnity  of  Italy,  now 
an  axiom  which  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
question,  was  a  blacVguard  chimera,  a 
mad  dream  of  a  few  Italian  idiots, 
Mazzini  in  their  midst.  CHve  mo  a  pair 
of  scifRors  and  ncccp?  to  Hies  of  our 
leading  newspapers,  and  1  could  fill 
sheets  of  letter-press  with  rather  asto- 
nishing proofi  to  that  effect,  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  from  the  speeches 
and  the  articles  of  men  who  have  now 
convcnif  ntly  forp'lt'  n  their  own  words, 
nnd  llauut  in  a  rhetoric  magnificently 
opj[x)site.  Oh,  but  mo  arc  a  wise  and 
genius  people  !  AVc  can  change  our 
yiews,  accept  blat  kguard  chimeras,  and 
still,  to  ])rove  our  consistency,  go  on 
revilitif,'  their  authors  and  preachers, 
and  ml  I  in  them  fools  and  blackguards, 
as  we  did  before  I 


It  is  refreshing,  we  say,  in  the 
midst  of  all  tills,  to  turn  back  to  vhit 
a  man  like  Clon_L;]i  fi-lt  and  said  at 
the  timr-  and  in  the  jilaen.  A?  an 
indopcndc'nt  and  cnltured.  Jinglialiiiian 
travelling  in  Itily,  ho  was  not  a  parti- 
san. Italian  politics  were  no  parbctdsr 
concern  of  his.  Possibly,  ho  was  rallier 
bored  with  them,  and  with  all  tliat 
tuin  'H  of  democracy,  the  worth  of  which 
he  liad  doubtless  estimated  in  the  course 
of  his  historical  readings.  And  so  ^rith 
his  Claude  in  the  poem*  He  repreaentB 
him  as  rather  a  UAtH  inteUectuai  youth, 
cold  and  critical,  wanting  only  to  -ec  the 
marbles  and  anti'iuitif  s  of  iLome,  and 
somewhat  put  aix)ut  by  the  fact  that 
the  time  of  liis  visit  chanced  to  be 
that  a  patriotic  tumjult.  Bat^  beiii^  on 
the  edge  of  such  a  tumult^  he  can  look 
on.  and  see  ;  and  what  lie  sees  with  bis 
own  eyo«ihe<:an  report  iKMit  sfly,  '.rithout 
caring  whether  it  is  wiiat  people  at  a 
distance  want  to  have  reported  or  not 
Well,  gradually,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight- 
ing Komans— of  those  Romans  whom, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  had 
PU]ipoprd  to  liavo  no  fightin^'  stiiff  in 
lliem,  an<l  ■\vliuin   he  is  -.flatl   t"  ^ce 

n  * 

really  having  the  pluck  after  all-^ia 
the  midst  of  these  Romans,  msmusg 
their  walls  against  the  French,  replying 
with  cannon  to  the  French  cxiunon,  and 

mr-otin,::  the  French  at  lln-ir  patr-;.  he 
begins  hiiusclf  to  be  stirred  with  ihe 
battle-spirit  Shall  he  get  a  hor»e  and 
join  them?  Xo,  it  is  no  business  of  his; 
but,  hang  it  1  he  ahnost  wishes  it  were ! 
For,  if  there  is  a  wrong  and  a  right  in 
the  world,  they  are  thoroughly  in 
l  i'^'lit  in  what  tli^-y  are  doing ;  tlit)' 
are  behaving  yplcudidly,  poor  fellows  j 
it  does  his  heart  good  to  hear  that  m 
this  and  that  sally  they  have  drubbed 
the  Frenchmen.  Let  them  write  in  the 
iiows])aper8  at  home  what  they  li**^ 
about  IJonic  bcins:  in  a  stnto  of  tcrrorisnij 
in  the  hiiiid.H  of  a  few  iureigners,  So- 
cialists, and  Red-Ttepublicans,  who 
actually  selling  the  Roman  works  of  art 
to  the  Yankees  !  It  Is  not  tni.  :  don  t 
believe  a  word  of  it !  He  has  lumso^ 
indeed,  seen  one  priest,  who  was  sa\d  w 
be  trying  to  escape  to  the  ^capohtsaB» 
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muidered  hi  the  streets  by  the  furious 
people.  At  leasts  ho  saw  a  great  crowd, 
a  scufHc  in  one  part  of  it,  hands  misr>d, 
blows  falling,  and  then,  after  a  while,  a 
man's  legs  in  an  unusual  po^itimi.  This 
hp  did  see  ;  it  was  a  pity  ;  l>ut  whut  of 
it  ] — yon  can't  have  a  city  in  siege,  and 
lioly  men  sneaking  out  to  the  enemy, 
witliout  8iich  tbingB  happening  1  And 
how  well  tbe  govCTunent  behaves,  con- 
domrti-ng  and  di^ponm^n^  all  n('{>;  of  the 
sort,  so  that  tlie  docile  people  are  raised 
even  above  their  instinct  of  vengeance, 
and,  one  or  two  snch  acts  done  and  re- 
pented of,  axe  really  a  marvel  of  good 
order  I 

'*  Ah,  'tis  an  exixllont  iBoe,~aiid  even  in 

old  dein^lntion, 
Under  a  niie  that  tmmcea  to  flattery,  l>'ing, 

aiid  clieatiiiL:. 
E'en  undt  i      i>e  and  Triest,  »  nice  and 

natunil  j'c^.pla 
Oh,  Lonid  tlx  y  iiut  he  allowed  tlus  cha&oe  of 

redemption ! —but  d(^\y 
That  is  not  likely  to  be.  Meantime,  not- 

withstaiuliiiu'  all  ji-urnals, 
Honour  for  ouce  tu  the  tongue  aud  tlio  pen 

of  the  eloquent  writer] 
Homonr      -i>occh!  and  all  honour  to  thee, 

thou  noble  Mazzini !  " 

Clough's  writing!?  during  thf  rest  of 
his  life  were  not  80  iiimicmus  ;i.s  miglit 
have  been  expected,  i-  ui  a  yt  ar  or  two 
he  was  Professor  of  English  literatme 
in  Uniyersity  CoU^e,  London.  He  thm 
Went  to  America,  where  he  resided  for 
f^rjif  time,  so  tliat  there  an'  still  pleasant 
memories  of  him  in  lioston.  hvtnming 
to  England,   ho   accepted  an  othciid 


post  in  connexion  with  the  Commilt(  c 
of  the  Privy  Cotmeil  on  Education ; 
in  snhseqnent  years  he  made  tonis 

abroad,  either  on  official  business,  or  for 
his  health  ;  and  in  one  of  tho^p  hp  rlicd 
at  Florence,  where  ho  is  buried.  A  la- 
bour of  this  portion  of  his  life  was  his 
revision,  published  some  time  ago,  of  the 
old  En L.'lish  translation  of  Plutart;li ;  but 
with  this  excej)tion,  so  far  at  least  as 
thrrf  is  indirritioTi  in  the  prnsont  volnmo,  , 
his  writing.'*,  not  already  named,  consist 
only  of  a  few  short  occasional  pieces  of 
verse,  appended  in  the  volome  to  the 
similar  abort  pieces  of  earlier  date^  and 
of  a  little  metrical  sketch  and  tales,  com- 
posed but  a  month  or  two  before  his 
(Uvith.  and  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  iiudcr  the  title  of  Mari  Mtujno, 
Some  of  the  short  pieces  have  a  peculiar 
wit  and  sprighUiness,  with  a  certain 
flavour  of  Bums  and  of  B^ranger  per- 
eeptihle  in  two  or  three  of  them.  The 
Tales  entitled  Muri  }faffvo — supposed  to 
be  stories  told  on  board  a  »team-ship  by  one 
or  two  passengers  to  America — are  in  the 
plain,  hard  manner  of  Crabbe,  with  even 
a  repetition,  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
in  Clongh,  of  rrabbe's  fault  of  distorting, 
fheeilv  lor  the  rhynu-'s  sake,  th<'  natural 
prose  order  of  the  words.  In  their  kind, 
however,  they  are  good ;  and  they  are 
interesting  as  being  different  from  any* 
thing  else  of  ( 'lough's.  The  last  of  the 
three,  railed  "The  ClergynianV  Talc,"  is 
particularly  pnwcri'ul  in  its  execution 
and  in  it«  ethical  purpose. 


«IN  CLEAR  DliEAM  AKD  SOLKMK  VISION. 
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T  RAD  a  friend — and,  though  ho  is  now 
elsewhere,  whv  shonldn  t  T  say  I  have 
him  still  i  He  wa^i  u  man  of  great 
powQis  and  of  greater  gifts.  He  might 
have  made  hims(  If  almost  anything  a 
man  may  h.  ;  hut  he  died  unfulfilled, 
"deprived  of  tin-  ri  'sirhic  of  his  year*!  ;" 

this    owing   mucli,   am-'iig  other 
things,  to  an  iniperlect  and  damaged 


organism  and  an  intermittent  will.  lie 
WIS  an  advociitt'  and  judg*^,  and  liad  in 
him  the  making  of  a  great  lawyer — good 
sense,  vast  and  exact  memory,  a  logical, 
vigorous  nnderstanding^  an<l  readiness, 
fulness,  and  felicity  of  speech.  He  had 
in  him,  as  Jonathan  Kdwanl«  wouhl  hare 
said,  moro  tlian  the  average  quaxfifii  of 
being;  and,  now  that  he  is  gone,  1  feel 
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wbat  a  laige  space  he  filled  in  my  mind. 
His  was  a  large,  multilocular  l^rain,  with 
room  for  all  sorts  of  customers.  l>ut  it 
is  to  his  "study  of  imagination''  I  now 
refer  in  what  follows. 

He  yna  a  mighty  dreamer,  especially 
in  the  dilucuhtm  or  "edge  o'  dark  "  hefore 
full  awakening ;  and  he  used  to  relate 
to  his  cronies  these  Kubla  Khan-like 
visions  with  amazing  particularity.  iMany 
of  us  would  have  it  that  he  made  up  his 
dieamflybat  I  had  the  foUowing  proof  of 
the  oppoaite. 

Many  years  ago,  when  we  were  at 
college,  I  had  gone  up  to  his  lod;^'iDgs 
to  breakfast  with  him.  I  found  him 
sound  asleep,  his  eyes  open  and  fixed 
as  in  a  mesmeric  trance;  he  was  plainly 
rapt  iu  some  inteinal  vision.  I  stood 
by  him  fot  some  seconds,  during  which 
his  colour  and  his  breathing  came  and 
went  as  if  under  some  deej)  feeling,  first 
of  interest  and  wonder  —  finally  of 
hoEzor,  fiom  which  he  awoke  into  fall 
conaciouaiieesi  scared  and  excited,  ask- 
ing me  instantly  to  write.  He  then,  in 
an  anxious,  eager  voice^  began  thus : — 

'Tis  noon,  but  desolate  and  dm 

The  landscape  lies, 

For  'twixt  it  and  the  mounting  sim 
A  cloud  came  crawling  u])  the  akiSB ; 
From  the  sea  it  rust-  \\W  sl'wly. 
Thin  ami  giev  ami  njciancholy. 
And  gathered  darkness  as  it  frent 
Up  into  the  fiimament 

Here  he  stopped,  and,  with  a  shrug  of 
regret^  said,  "  It's  gone ! The  blanks 
were  two  words  I  could  not  make  out, 
and  wliiih  ho  never  could  recall.  It 
would  he  curious  if  thosi-  whu  may  read 
these  lines  were  to  try  what  adjectives 
of  two  ^llables  they  liked  hest^  and 
send  them  on  to  ^Ir.  Macmillan :  it 
would  £>rm  an  odd  poetico-statistical 
inquiry. 

He  then  gave  tho  following  IVagnn-nts 
of  his  vision,  which  he  said  was  com- 
plete,  and  in  veise : — 

He  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
Tast  marshy  plain,  in  utter  solitude, 
nothing  around  him  but  the  dull,  stag- 
nant Avaters,  overrun  with  dry  reeds, 
through  which  by  fits  thiu-e  stirred  a 
miserable  toughy  leaving  the  plain  op- 


pressed with  silence,  and  the  dead,  h(^vy 
air.  On  the  small  bit  <»f  ground  where 
he  stood  was  a  hnt,,  such  as  the  hunters 
of  water-fowl  might  frequent  in  the 
season;  it  was  in  ruins,  eveiything  rode 
and  wasted  and  thzon^  its  half-sho^ 
broken  door,  he  was  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence and  of  the  occasional  movements 
of  a  man,  at  times  as  if  fiercely  strug- 
gling in  the  darkness  with  some  one  else. 
Opposite  the  door  sat  and  brooded  a 
large  white  dors— its  lustrous  dark  sjei 
fixed  on  tlio  door— all  its  feathers  as  if 
"stirred  with  prayer,"  and  uttering  a 
low  croodlin  sound  as  in  an  ec^tasj'  of 
compassion  and  entreaty,  leaning  gently 
towards  its  object 

Suddenly,  and  without  noise^  an  ugly 
bird,  long-legged,  lean,  mangy,  and  £«4 
came  poking  with  measured  steps  round 
the  end  of  the  hut.  It  was  like  the  aJ- 
jutant  crane  of  FAistern  cities,  and  iiaJ 
an  evil  eye,  small  ajid  crueL  It  walked 
jauntily  past  the  do¥e^  who  took  no heei^ 
and  stood  like  a  fisher  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
dead  and  oozy  water,  his  head  to  one 
side,  and  his  long  sharp  beak  ready  to 
Fliiki'.  He  stocxl  motionless  for  an 
in.-^tant ;  theu,  with  a  jerk,  brought  up* 
large,  jJump,  wriggling  worm,  shiningr 
and  of  the  colour  of  jasper. 

He  advanced  to  the  dove,  who  was 
yearidng  more  and  more  towanls  the 
door.  .She  became  agitiit'  tl,  au'I  m^jre 
earnest  than  ever,  never  lilting  her  eyes 
fiom  their  object,  imd  quivering  all  onr 
with  intensi^.  The  evil  bird  was  now 
straight  in  front,  and  bent  over  her  wth 
the  worm.  She  shut  her  eyes,  shuddered 
all  through— he  put  his  dirty  black  foot 
on  hui  snowy  back  and  pressed  JW 
down,  BO  that  she  opened  her  mooUi 
wide,  into  which  the  wonn  was  instanfly 
dropped.  She  reeled  over  dead,  towards 
the  hut,  a.H  if  the  last  act  of  life  was  to 

get  nearer  it. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  struggle  m- 
side  the  hut  had  gone  on,  lolh>« 
oomii^  again  in  gusts,  like  the  wind 
among  the  reeds,  and  the  arms  of  more 
than  one  might  be  seen  across  the  da» 
ragged  door-way,  as  if  in  fell  agony  <» 
stride.  , 

The  instant  the  dovs  died,  lU  toawi 
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and  motiofa  ceased  within,  and  the  whole 
region,  as  my  friend  paid, "  slinok  through- 
out." He  was  awaro  that  witliin  Jiuhis, 
the  son  of  perdition,"  lay  alone  and 
dead. 

Snch  was  fhia  "dear  dieain,''  and 
these  are  many  of  the  words  my  fririitl 
naed.  It  has  always  teemed  to  me  full  of 
poetry  in  posie — amorphous  and  uncrys- 
tallized — but  the  germ  there,  to  which 
the  author  of  I'he  DeviVs  Dream,  Mr. 
Aiid,  might  have  given,  or  if  he  likes 
may  yet  give^  "the  aooomplishment  of 
verae." 

That  lonely  and  dismal  place  and 
dav,  desolate  and  oversshajlowed  as  in 
eclipse  at  noon — the  wretch  within  and 
his  demon — ^the  holy,  unfkiling  dove — 

"White,  radiant,  sixjtless,  exquisitely  pure" — 

in  such  a  place  —  tho  tall,  stealtliy 
fellow,  with  tho  small  cruel  eye — the 
end — ^what  was  going  on  elsewhera  on 
that  same  daij — "Sie  hour  and  the 
power  of  darlmess" — the  eternity  and 
the  omnipotence  of  light  and  love — 
"  the  exceeding  bitter  cry" — "  tho  loud 
voice,"  and  "  It  ia  linished  " — was  there 
not  here  something  for  the  highest 
phantaay;  some  glimpse  of  "the  thnme 
and  eqiupage  of  God's  almJc^tinessI" 

Since  writing  out  this  little  piece,  a 
friend  has  sent  me  the  following  "rough- 
cast lines."  He  had  heard,  many  years 
sgo^  of  this  draam^  and,  under  the  im- 
TOCSSion  of  its  strange,  weird  power, 
he  wrote  these  verses,  which,  he  must 
allow  me  to  say,  leave  him  without  ex- 
,     cuse  if  he  has  not  written  more  :— 

THE  SUICIDE  OF  JUDA& 

Forth  from  the  city  walks  the  desolate  man, 
Loiving  behind  him  all  that  vast  commotioQ 
Ind  popular  damoor,  gathrnd  in  tbe  strsels 
By  his  oim  dead  aiM  snhaming  that  same 
dawn. 

Oh  1  were  the  BMRiiiig  back,  the  eafan  dear 

morning^ 

The  streets  anllUed  and  all  again  to  do  1 
Forth  ttlB  he  ifaOcs,  and  gains  liie  desflrt 

fields. 

And  climbs  their  stony  iisDces  without  aim. 
Sole  moving  figure  vraer  a  hot  son. 

as  he  moves  and  walks,  the  hot  sun  too 
Ftnakes  the  zenith;  and  for  three  whole 
hooia* 


A  darkness,  as  of  «lnom,  hnnp;  oVr  the  land. 
Within  the  city  then  the  unnamed  horror 
Hdd  its  huge  course,  the  while  without  it 

moved, 

Groping  across  the  fidds,  that  desoUte  man. 
Ana,  as  the  Jaitness  paand  away,  he  issoed 
Out  on  a  manhy  grouid  where  high  reeds 

BeB<^^  thdr  heads  amid  some  dimv  pools. 

A  ruine«l  hut  stoxl  near,  its  d"-ir  unhinj;ed, 
Its  thatch  half  torn  away,  its  rafters  loose^ 
And  in  its  nmrcred  window  two  crossed  bars. 

Into  this  hut  the  haiy^ard  outcast  reeled, 
And,  as  he  passed,  the  hingelcsa  door  fell  in. 
Then  over  all  the  place  there  crept  a  mist ; 
A  sultry  shudder  seoined  to  shake  the  reeds  ; 
And  yet  in  all  the  stillness  nothing  breathed. 
8ud(fen  from  round  the  gable  of  the  hut 
Slow  stalked  with  iiideous  gait  a  water-hird 
Long-legged  and  laige,  which,  making  Sox  the 
poou^ 

Stooped  down  its  cnnelike  neck  amid  the 

reeds. 

Then,  at  tli&t  instant,  from  the  hut  there 
came 

A  sound  of  something  falling,  and  a  shriek ; 
And  all  beneath  the  rafters  and  the  tluvtch 
Two  human  arms  swmig  rrand  and  round 

like  flails. 
The  mist  crept  on, 

Anil  vapoury  eveninc  gathered  o'er  the  pools ; 
The  ohscene  bird  still  sto^d  among  the  reeds ; 
And  there  within  the  hut  tiie  dead  man  lay.| 


The  ahove  dreamer  was  the  well- 
hnown  (o&  his  own  ride  of  the  Tweed) 
A.  S.  LogffD,  aheriff  of  Forfioshire.  He 

was  the  snccossor,  but  in  no  wise  the 
apo,  in  the  truo  Yorick  line — '*  infinite 
jest,  most  excellent  fancy" — of  the  still 
iamous  Peter  Eobertson,  who  served 
himself  heir  to  that  graeteoqiM^  saidomle 
wit,  John  Clerk,  of  Eldin. 

I>ogan  diflferod  from  each  as  one  wine 
or  one  quaint  orchid — thoso  llower- 
jestera,  which  seem  always  making  faces 
and  fun  at  us  and  all  nature— from 
another.  He  had  not  the  meroileas  and 
too  often  unspeakable  Swiftian  humour 
of  Lord  Eldin,  nor  the  sustained,  wild 
burlesque  and  jocosity  of  Lord  llobert- 
son;  but  he  had  more  imagination  and 
thought^ was  more  kindly  ofifectioned  than 
either,  and  his  wit  was  more  hnmorons, 
his  hmnour  more  witty.  Robertson  was 
a  wonderful  being :  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
aggerate his  comic  powers.  A  natural 
son  of  FalstafF,  ho  had  his  father's  body 
as  well  as  soul,  such  a  mass  of  man, 
sooh  an  expanse  of  oountenanoe— pro- 
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bably  the  largest  fare  known  among 
men — such,  eyes  gleainiiig  and  lullinfj 
behind  his  spectacles,  from  out  their 
huge  rotundity,  chubby-chiBeked,  and 
by  way  of  innocent^  like  a  Mtgalopit 
Garagantiut  unweaned — no  more  nood 
of  stuffing  for  Ids  father's  ]>;\vl  than  luid 
Stephen  Komble  ;  while  ^vilhiIl  av;u4  no 
end  of  the  same  rich,  glorious,  over- 
topping humour ;  not  so  much  an  occa* 
'  nonal  spate  of  it,  much  leas  a  tap,  or  a 
pomp ;  not  even  a  perennial  spring ; 
rather  say  an  artesLin  well,  gushing  out 
for  ever  by  hogsheads,  ;is  il  glad  to  e'^cape 
fiom  its  load  of  superincumbcut  clay ;  or 
like  those  fountains  of  the  great  oil  deep, 
which  aie  aBtoniahing  ub  alL   To  aet 
Peter  a-going  uas   like  tapping  the 
Haggis  in  that  jVn.f  Amh,osiana,  when 
Tickler  lied  to  the  mantel-piece,  and 
"  The  Shepherd  "  began  stripping  huu- 
fielf  to  swim  j  Uio  imperial  Christopher 
waidiug  oS  the  tide  vith  his  crotch 
in  ^o  manner  and  with  the  sacceaa 
of  Mrs.  rartington — so  rich,  eo  all-en- 
comjKH-^inLr,  so  "  hnely  confused"  was 
his  tli  ud  of  liabelaisian  fun.    I  dare 
say  most  of  us  know  the  trick  played 
him  by  his  old  chum,  John  Lock- 
hart  (what  a  contrast  in  mind  and 
boily,  in  eye  and  voice ! )  when  reviewing 
his  ineiiil's  tra.'?hy  "Gleams  of  Thoni^'ht " 
in  the   Quarterli/^  how  he  made  the 
printer  put  into  the  copy  for  the  poet 
this  epitaph— 

"  Here  lies  that  peerless  paper-lord,  Lord 
Peter, 

Who  broke  the  laws  of  GKnI  and  man  and 
metre." 

There  were  eight  or  ten  more  lines,  hut 

Peter  destroyed  them  in  his  wrath. 

Ill  til*'  r*»p^ion  of  wild  burles^pie, 
wli'  it^  the  ridiculous,  by  its  intensity 
and  mu>>!*,  becomes  the  sublime,  i  never 
met  any  one  to  approach  Peter,"  except 
our  anuudng  Medea-Robaon.  He  could 
also  abate  a  tiresome  prig  as  effectually 
m  Sydney  Smitli  or  irairy  fiH-klnim, 
lliou^h  in  a  (liU'i'ii'tit  an«l  ru^l.-r  way, 
lie  hadyacc  lor  anything ;  and  tiiis  is  by 
half  (the  latter  half)  the  secret  of  success 
in  Joking,  as  it  is  in  more  things.  Many 
of  us — glum,  mute,  and  inglorious  as  we 


are — have  jokes,  which,  if  we  could  but 
do  them  justice,  and  lire  them  off  with 
a  steady  hand  iind  eye,  would  make 
great  havoc ;  but^  like  the  speeches  'vre 
iJl  make  to  onrselTes  when  returning 
from  oar  Debating  Society — ^those  aiini- 
hilatinc^  replies,  those  cnisliing  satrasms 
— they  are  only  to<^  late,  and  a  day  after 
the  fair.    But  Lord   Peter  had  no 
mi^vings.    When  quite  a  lad,  though 
even  then  lunring  that  spadoos  expanse 
of  visage,  that  endless  amount  of  face, 
capable  of  any  amplitude  of  stare,  like  a 
hill-side,  and  a  look  of  intentional  idioi-y 
and  iunocoucts,  at  once  appalling  and 
touching — at  a  dinner-party,  the  mirth 
of  which  was  being  killed  by  some 
Oxford  swell,  who  was  for  ever  tATHi^ 
Greek  and  quoting  his  authorities-^ 
Peter,  who  was  opposite  him,  said,  \vith 
a  solemnity  amounting  to  awe  :  "  Kut  to 
interrupt  you,  sir!  but  it  strikes  me  that 
JHonyriut  of  Halieatwmm  is  aj^unai 
you,"  keeping  his  eyes  upon  his  victim 
^vitl^  th(3  deepest  seriousness — eyes  like 
ordinary  eyes  seen  close  to  the  big  end 
of  an  opera-glass  of  great  magnifving 
power,  opalescent,  with  fluctuating  blLuks, 
as  if  seen  through  water,  the  lamps  as 
of  some  huge  sea  moon-calf  on  tlio 
gambol  through  its  deep.     Tin'  ]>T'vr 
reeled,  but  recovereil,  and  siiil  :  "  if  I 
mistake  not,  sir,  Dionysius  of  Ilalii^ar- 
nassus  was  dead  ninety  or  so  yeai-s  be- 
fore my  data"  *'*  To  be  sure,  he  wm 
I  very  much  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I 
always  do  make  that  mistake ;  I  meant 
middem  of  Warmn'f* 

But,  indeed,  there  was  the  sad  thing 
— that  which  is  so  touchiugly  referred  , 
to  by  Sydney  Smith  in  his  lecture  on 
Wit  and  Humoui^-he  became  the  slave 
of  his  own  gifts.  He  gravitated  down- 
wards ;  and  life  and  law,  frif^nd^  and 
everything,  existed  ehiefly  t<j  be  joked 
on.  Still,  ho  Wad  a  mighty  genius  in 
his  own  line^  and  more,  as  I  haTB  said, 
like  Faktaff  than  any  man  oat  of 
Shakespeare.  There  is  not  much  said 
or  (lone  by  that  worthy—'*  that  irregular 
humorist,'*  **that  damned  Epicurfon 
rascal,"  '*  a  goodly,  portly  man,  i'  faith, 
and  a  corpulent^  of  a  cheeifttl  lool^  a 
pleasing  eye^  and  a  most  noble  presence^' 
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— whi(  li  Pt'tor  nil^'ht  not  have  said  and 
done,  from  the  wildest,  ;:,Tos^f-5t  joke 
Qp  to  "babbling  ui"  greou  lieldji;"  for 
"Peter"  bad  a  gentle,  sweet,  tliougU 
fiMibloeOi  and  too  often  ftlsetto,  strain  of 
poetic  feeling  and  fimcy. 

In  active  or  receptive  imagination, 
T.n^an  was  infinitely  above  him  ;  In.*  had 
far  too  much  of  the  true  btull  aii<l  neiise 
of  poetry  ever  to  have  written  the 
*'Gleuii8  of  Thought/'  which  their 
tntiior,  and,  of  coune,  no  one  cbe, 
thonglit  not  only  poetry,  bnt  that  of  the 
purest  water. 

Can  an  mijxtetical  man  have  poetic 
dieams  I  I  duubl  if  bu  can.  Youi* 
oidinary  man  may  dream  tiie  oddest^ 
wlhh'st,  laughableat,  fnnnieet  nonsenm.. 
He  will  not  likely  dream  such  a  dream 
as  the  one  T  have  recorded.  Hhakespenrp 
mi^ht  liavo  dull  dreams,  hut  I  (jueHtioii 
ii  Mr.  Tupper  could  ever  have  dreamt 
of  a  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream,  any 
more  than  a  man  will  speak  a  language 
in  his  sl^p  ho  never  learned  or  beard. 

If  the  master  of  the  house  is  .ij^lppp, 
and  some  imp  of  dai-kncss  and  mi.srulc 
to  playLug  all  sorts  uf  tricks,  turning 
everything  topsyturvy,  ransacking  aU 
manner  of  hidden  places,  making  eveiy 
kind  of  grotesque  ooxguiu^tion,  and  run- 
ning riot  in  utter  inconj^Tuity  and  droU- 
ness,  ho  still  must  be  liuiit<  d  to  what 
he  finds  in  tliu  house — to  liib  master's 
goods  and  chattek   So  I  belieye  is  it 
with  dreams;  (he  stuff  they  are  made  of 
lies  ready  made,  is  all  found  on  the  pre- 
mises to  the  imp's  hand ;  it  is  for  him 
to  weave  it  into  what  phantastic  and 
goblin  tapestry  he  may.    The  kaleido^ 
•cope  can  make  noihxng  of  anything 
that  is  not  first  put  in  at  the  end  of  the 
tube,  though  no  mortatcan  predict  what 
thn  next  shift  may         Charles  Lamb 
was  uneasy  all  the  time  hf  was  at  Kes- 
wick visiting  8outhey;  and  he  escaped 
to  London  and  "the  sweet  secoiity  of 
rtreeta"  as  ftst.  as  the  mail  oould  cany 
Hm,  confeasini;  afterwards  that  he  slept 
ill  'Mown  there,"  and  was  sure  ^'tlKr^i* 
^ig  tellows/'  who  were  always  lying  all 
about^  Skiddaw  and  Heiveliyn,  "  came 
dmmi  much  nearer  him  at  night  imd 
Iwfked  athm/"  So  we  often  feel  as 


if  in  the  ni^ht  of  the  body  and  the 
soul,  wlien  tlie  many  eyed  daylight  r>f 
the  pure  reuiion  is  gone,  heights  and 
depths,  and  many  unspeakable  things, 
come  into  view,  looming  vaster,  and 
deeper,  and  nearer  in  that  camera  ob- 
scura^  when  the  shutters  are  shut  and 
the  inner  lights  lit^  and 

"  When  to  the  smions  of  sweet  sQeat  thought 
We  aummon  up  remembnuice  of  thiags  pasti** 

and  ofii  ;i  play  such  fiuitastic  tricks. 
But  the  dreamer  is  the  same  ^is  ratiom^ 
the  same  Kntts  rpn's,  as  the  waking  man 
who  telLs  ihe  dream.  Philip  who  was 
di-uuk,  and  Phibp  who  is  sober  and 
remembers  his  lapse,  is  one  Philips  So 
it  is  only  an  imaginattve  man  who  can 
have  imaginative  dreams.  You  most 
first  put  in  before  you  can  take  out. 
As  .Samson  long  a;^'0  put  it  to  ihe 
i'hilistiues,  "  Out  of  the  eater  comes 
**  forth  meat ;  out  of  the  strong  comes 
"  forth  the  sweetness.*'  Ko  food  like 
lion's  marrow ;  no  tenderness  like  the 
tenderness  of  a  strong  nature.  Or  as 
old  Fuller,  with  a  noticeable  lon  easting 
of  the  modem  doctrine  of  foods,  as 
deliyered  by  Prout  and  all  the  doctors^ 
has  it,  Omne  par  mUrUwMmpar;  the 
"  vitals  of  the  body  are  most  stieDgtli« 
"  ened  by  feeding  on  sueh  foods  as  are 
"  likest  unto  them," — a  word  this  of 
warning  as  well  as  good  cheer.  He 
that  sows  to  the  flesh,  and  he  who  sows  - 
to  the  spirit,  need  not  dou]}t  what  they 
are  severally  to  reap.  We  all,  moro  or 
less,  mw  to  both  ;  it  is  the  pltis  that 
makes  the  dillcrence  between  others 
and  ourselves,  and  between  our  former 
and  present  selves. 

I  might  give  instances  of  my  finend's 
wit  and  humour;  but  I  could  not,  in 
trying  to  do  so,  do  him  anything  but 
injustice.  His  jokes  were  all  warm  and 
at  once.  He  did  not  iuud  bis  revolver 
before  going  to  dinner,  and  dischaige 
all  its  hairels  at  his  friends.  His  fun 
arose  out  of  the  sociality  of  the  hour, 
and  waM  an  integral  i)art  of  it  ;  and  he 
never  repeated  his  jokes,  lb'  did  not 
pick  up  his  l)uilet  and  pocket  it  and 
fire  it  off  again.  But  I  remember  well 
his  first  shot  at  me— it  was  not  bad  for 
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nineteen.  lie  and  I  wpro  coming  down 
tho.  P.ridgos  from  college,  and  I  saw 
an  unkempt,  bai*e-headed,  Cowgate  boy, 
fluttering  along  in  full-blown  laughter 
and  rags.  He  had  a  aknll  like  ®s  Wal- 
ter^a,  round  and  high.  I  stud,  ''Logan, 
look  at  that  hoy's  head — did  you  '-vf-r 
SCO  the  like  of  it  ?  it'n  like  a  tower. " 
**  Yes,  at  any  rate  a  fortalice." 

You  know  the  odd  ahock  of  a  real 
joke  going  off  like  a  piatol  or  a  squib 
at  your  ear.  It  goes  through  yon.  That 
same  week  unother  quite  as  good  squib 
went  off  in  churclL  A  cousin,  now  Ioti':^' 
dead,  was  listening  with  me  to  a  young 
preacher-puppy,  whose  sermon  was  one 
tiaaoe  of  nnaeknowled^  ptagiariama 
of  the  most  barefaced  kind.  We  were 
doing  little  else  than  nudge  each  otlier 
as  one  amazing  erih  succeeded  another 
'—for  this  ass  did  knovy  his  masters* 
crib.  William  whispered  to  me,  "  Look 
at  him!  Idedaze  biiiTeiywhiriroia  are 
eorring  into  inTerted  commas;"  and  it 
Was  true,  such  was  the  shape  of  his 
whiskers,  that  his  facf,  and  (^specially 
his  grinning  and  complacent  mouth, 
whidb.  they  embraced,  looked  one  entire 
qnotetioin. 

Lord  Brougham  and  many  othen 
think  that  dreaming  occurs  only  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking — the  step- 
ping of  the  soul  into  or  out  of  the  land 
of  foigetfulness — and  that  it  is  mo- 
mentaiy  in  its  essenoe  and  aetioo, 
tiuni^  often  nngiiig  over  a  life-time  <a 


"  Brief  as  tbc  !i::fitnin::'  in  tlic  t^clliol  n^t^ht, 
That  in  a  s^leeu  reveals  both  earth  and 


Theie  is  mnok  in  finonr  of  tbisi  One 
hopes  the  aooI-*-gm'eHtlfl»  hkmduta,  mi- 

g^da — ^may  sometimes  sleep  the  dream- 
less sleep  of  health,  as  well  as  its  tired 
dnidge.  Dreaming  may  be  a  sort  of 
dislocation  of  our  train  of  ideas,  a  sort 
of  Jumble  aa  it  is  ahnnted  off  tlie  main 
line  into  its  own  siding  at  the  station 
for  the  night.  The  train  may  stop 
there  and  then  for  anything  wc  know ; 
but  it  may  not,  for  the  like  reason  the 
tel^raph  office  is  not  open  during 
njg^tb  Ideality,  imagination,  that  sense 
of  die  meie^  beantifiil^and  odd  which 


deli,L;ht3  to  marry  all  sorts  of  (\\mt 
couples — which  vnterUiiua  the  i»f 
the  powers,  when  they  are  tired  or  at 
their  meds,  teUing  them  and  mating 
them  stories,  oat  of  its  own  head— titui 
ftmily  poet,  and  minstre],  and  mime, 
wliom  we  aU  keep,  has  asjniredly  itj 
wildest  richest  splendours  at  tlie  hrvA- 
ing  up  of  the  company  for  the  nigbt, 
or  when  it  arouses  them  on  the  monow, 
when  it  pats  ont  or  lets  in  the  Ugliti; 
for  many  a  dream  awakes  us,  ^snttK' 
ini;  the  rear  of  darkness  thin." 

In  Optics,  if  you  make  a  hulo  iu  the 
shutter  at  noon,  or  stick  a  square  bit  of 
hlacknesa  on  the  pane,  and  make  tin 
nya  from  the  hole  or  around  the  sqam 
to  pass  through  a  prism,  then  we  hsn^ 
if  wo  let  them  fall  on  whiteness  and 
catcli  them  right,  those  colours  we  ail 
know  and  rejoice  in,  that  Divine  ^ 

"Still  young  and  fine" 


When  Terah,  Nahor.  Ilaran,  Abfim, 
The  youthftil  woiidrs  gmy  ftthfln  ia  a* 

knot 

Did  with  attentive  looks  watch  every  hdur 
For  thy  new  lif^t,  and  tvomfaled  at  iidi 
sboeer.'* 

The  white  hght  of  hearen— 

nccttm— opens  itself  out  as  it  were,  ttfll*' 

its  secret,  and  lies  like  a  glorious  border 

on  the  Edge  o'  L>ark  (as  imaginatiw 

Lanoashiie  calls  the  twilight,  which  we 

Sootsmencall  the  Qloamin'X  making  the 

boundaries  between  light  and  darkcew 

n  border  of  flowers,  mad»'  ont  by  ench. 

Is  there  not  sompthing  to  liuiik  ui  m 

**  the  Father  of  lighUi    thus  beautifying 

the  limite  of  His  light,  and  of  His  dtfk- 

nesB,  which  to  Him  alone  is  light,  sotM 

here  bums  a  sort  of  "  dim  religioM 

light" — a   sacred  glory  —  where  we 

may  take  off  our  shoes  and  rest  *tm 

worship  %     Is  not  our  light  WSttOm 

with  dadoMSSi  as  our  iim  is  ^vi^  * 
dreamt  and,  the  sNater  tiie area  of  onr 

lil^t,  of  our  tru^  won  from  the  vasi 
and  formless  Infinite,  the  ampler,  too, 
the  outer  ring — the  iridescent  edge  lyiD^ 
upon  the  UiSaiown — making  a  rainbo* 
loond  the  oentnl  thione  of  flie  ^^^ff** 
And  is  not  the  light  of  knoirMV' 
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after  all  the  more  Imly,  the  more  taXl 
of  colour,  and  the  more  pleasant  to  the 

eye,  when  lyinf?  on  and  indicating  what 
is  beyond,  and  past  all  finding  out, 
making  glorious  the  skirts  of  "  the 
majesty  of  dArknesal"  Ik  is  «fe  his 
jmng  out  of,  and  his  letuming  into, 
"  old  night,"  that  the  sun  is  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  plighted  clouds,  and  swims 
in  tlio  depths  of  his  flalTodil  sky," 
zuakiug  the  outgoings  ui  tho  evening 
and  cf  the  maming  to  rejoice  before 
Him  and  iia 

Bal^  thus  talking  of  dreams,  T  am  oft 
into  a  dream  !    A  simile  is  not  always 
even   an    illustration,    much   less  an 
analogy,  and  more  less  an  argument  or 
piooll   As  you  aee»  evety  one  likss  to 
tell  his  own  dreams — so  long  as  he 
has  them  bj  the  tail,  which  soon  slips 
— and  few  care  to  listen  to  them,  not 
even  one's  wifo,  as  Sir  Walter  found  to 
his  costb    And  so,  good-natured  reader, 
kl  me  end  by  asking  you  to  tdce  down 
the  fourth  Tdnme  of  Crabbe's  Works, 
and   turning   to  page  116,  read  his 
**  World  of  Proams."    It  is  the  fashion 
oow-a-daysy  when  he  is  read  at  all — 


whiehy  I  fear,  is  seldom — to  call  Czabbe 

coarse,  even  duU,  a  mere  sturdy  and 
adroit  versifier  of  prose  level  as  his 
native  marahcs,  without  one  glimpse  of 
the  vision,  one  act  of  the  faculty  divine. 
Bead  these  verses  again,  and  ask  youmel^ 
Is  this  a  daguerreotyper  of  the  Bosotian 
crimes  and  virtues,  the  sorrows  and 
the  humours,  of  his  dull,  rich  Essex 
and  it«  coast  t  I  wish  wo  had  more 
of  this  manly  imagination ;  we  have 
almost  too  much  now  of  mere  wing 
and  colour,  mete  fli(^t8»  mere  foH- 
age,  and,  it  may  be,  blossoms— little 
fniit  and  timlx^r  The  imagination, 
like  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  a  butterfly's 
wing,  tells  no  story,  has  no  backbone, 
is  for  erer  among  the  doads  and 
flowers,  or  down  deep  in  denial  and 
despair.  The  imagination  should  in- 
form, and  quicken,  and  flush,  and 
compact,  and  rlnhfy  the  entire  soul; 
and  lb  siiuuld  come  home  from  cir- 
cling in  the  azare  depths  of  air,  and 
have  its  '*  seat  in  reason,  and  be  judi- 
cious," and  be  a  bird  rather  than  a 
butterfly  or  fliefly,  or  huge  moth  of 
night 


THE  IKDE8T&UCTXBILITY  OF  f  OBCK 


That  all  living  things  are  doomed  by 
death  is  a  truth  so  urgently  forced  upon 
man  that  tiie  Tsry  savage  can  hardly 

escape  from  moralizing  about  it ;  but  ho 
fails  back  upon  the  belief  that,  though 
her  children  perish.  Nature  herself  is  un- 
changeable; though  storms  and  wintry 
cbange  may  ruffle  her  countenance,  the 
^■Bshues  axe  as  imperishable  as  the 
8oUd  framework  of   the  globe  it'^rlf. 
The  nineteenth-century  man  is  deprived 
of  this  soothing  notion.  Irrefragable 
evidence  has  been  kid  before  him  by 
the  geologist  that  nothing  is  ss  it  wai» 
nothing  as  it  will '  be.    "Alps  and 
Andes    aro    children    of  yesterday ; " 
nvoi-s  do  not  fl  nv  on  for  ev<'r  :  between 
the  granite  rock  aud  the  cloud  it  is  but 
ft  <inestion  of  time ;  with  the  stability 
of  both  the  forces  of  nature  are  ever  at 


war.  Yet  the  foct  that  underlies  this 
uniTersaldesfemc^n  is»  Indestructibility. 
The  atoms  with  which  these  ever- 

rlianging  forms  are  built  up  are  abso- 
lutely ♦  hani^'eless.  ^t  least,  bid 
utter  duhouce  to  tima  They  never  wear, 
never  grow  old,  never  lose  one  iota  of 
their  original  endowmsntsL  "Apaartide 
"  of  oxygen,"  says  Faraday,  "  is  ever  a 
"  particle  of  oxygen.  If  it  enter  into 
"  composition  and  disappear  jls  oxygen — 
if  it  pass  through  a  thousand  combiua- 
"  tious,  animal,  vegetable,  mineral — if  it 
"  lie  hid  for  a  thoraand  years  and  then 
"  be  evolved,  it  ia  oxygen  still,  with  all 
''its  first  qualitici^  neither  mors  nor 
"  less." 

What  are  its  first  quaUties — the 
qu^ties  of  matter  generally  1  If  we 
consider  attentively,  we  find  that  they  all 
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ivj5olve  themselves  into  certain  powers — 
forces.  "  Wo  know  matter  only  by  its 
forces/'  says  i^araday:  weight,  for  in- 
stance, or  grttfitatiagloiefl^tMiiiiivwnl 
attnctaon  of  eveiy  •tom  by  all  other 
atoms ;  cohesion,  or  the  attraction  of 
certain  likf  particlea  for  each  other ; 
chemical  ajinili/,  or  the  fur  mom  ener- 
getic attraction  of  certain  uaiikti  atoms 
for  each  othar ;  htat-jorce^  the  antagonist 
€f  ctdMflio^  which,  aoooiding  as  it  pre- 
tkIi  or  Ja  prevailed  over,  determines 
the  form  of  matter,  whether  solid,  fluid, 
or  gaseous ;  vi^ibiNft/,  or  the  power 
which  the  atoms  of  matter  jiossess  over 
Uj^  Raflection,  refifaction,  mtarfaraiMa» 
absoiptioii,  pblamatioii — all  these  aie 
luunes  for  the  diflbrant  kuids  ol 
powOT  which  matter  exercises  upon 
Hght — power,  80  to  speak,  which  com- 
pels it  to  become  the  messenger  of  the 
aaezelB  of  tha  oonstitatunL  of  bodies  to 
the  human  eye  and  brain.  The  nndu- 
lationa  of  light  which  "  break  upon  tha 
retina  as  waves  npon  the  po.T^horp," 
betray  by  their  condition  the  varying 
influences  to  which  they  have  been  sub< 
jected  bj  the  way.  Last»  not  laaal^ 
dedrieityf  aabtlest^  most  Protean  of  all 
the  forces  of  nature.  With  oppoiiog^ 
or  dual  attributes,  it  invests  every  atom 
of  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  and  of  all  tlioy 
contain,  but  gives  no  outward  sign  of  its 
«iiit6noey  ezoapt  when  the  eqnilibriiun 
of  these  oppoaing  tendeaeies  is  dis- 
turbed. 

Tlipse,  then,  are  the  inseparaMe 
qualities  of  matter  ;  we  cannot  conceive 
of  its  existence  apart  &om  them ;  and 
if  matter  oannot  (himianly  speaking)  be 
annihilated,  so  neither  can  these  forces 
ba.  Bndii  is  tiie  meaning  of  tiiat  whidi 
has  been  called  the  "grandest  generaliza- 
tion of  modern  science,"  the  principle 

of  the  CONSBRVATION  OF  FoKCE.  UUC 

half  of  thia  great  principle,  namely,  that 
relating  to  mattSTi  was  early  rooogniaad, 

though,  "  }>crhap8,  its  distinct  reception 
"  in  phil  js  jphy  may  be  set  down  to  the 
"  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  Phlogiston 
**and  the  reformation  of  chemistry,  at 
«thetimeof  lamlsiar."  But  the  other 
half;  the  Indestractibiltty  of  Force,  was 
not  seoDrely  giaaped  till  within  the  laet 


twenty  years.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
implied  acknowledgment  of  the  prin- 
apie  in  the  third  law  of  motion,  that 
aetfon  and  xeasHon  aie  aqiial  and 
trary.  But  aa  to  implying  the  same  to 
all  the  forces  of  nature--4iaB^  lip^ 
chemical  affinity,  electricity,  magnetism, 
as  well  as  gravitation — or  even  clearly 
recognising  these  <u  forces,  it  was  noi 
posslblfl^  until  tha  xeeant  t^nd  davdop* 
ment  of  the  phyaieal  adaneei^  eepeeiaUy 
of  chemistry  and  electricity,  had  broug^ 
to  light  the  fnct  that  these  forces  can 
change  ijito  one  another-— t'lef^tricity  into 
chemical  action,  into  heat,  into  hght; 
heat  into  motioii,  motion  intohe^  Sk.  ; 
thai^  when  a  certain  amount  of  fons  c( 
any  kind  disapp^rs,  or  seems  utter^ 
spent  and  annihilate^i,  it  is  manifestinf? 
itself  us  ^ovie  other  force.  ]Sot  "antil  this 
mutual  convertibility  of  forces  was  m- 
tinctly  apprehttadedy  coold  the  doctaias 
of  the  ''eonaarfatioD,''  or  indflitnKli> 
bility  of  foiee^  ba  more  than  a  mere 
assertion,  a  guea%  with  appenaooM 
mostly  against  it. 

To  settle  the  claims  of  pnoiity 
seientiiie  dliooToiy  isnot  onlyadiiiieQiik 
bnt  happily  an  unimportant  task ;  for, 
as  it  has  been  well  said  bgr  Fkofessor 
Tyn<1all,  "great  scientific  principlea, 
**  though  usually  announced  by  indi- 
"  viduals,  are  often  merely  the  distiact 
'*  expression  of  thoughts  and  convidioiii 
**  wmch  had  long  been  entertained  bf 
"  all  advanced  inmtigators."  In  Uten- 
ture  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  mirad* 
for  two  original  men  to  hit  the  flam* 
maik,  seeing  that  each  has  a  widely 
separate.aimandatBnd-point  BiieiflMk 
on  the  oontiaij,  many  are  piuwing  to* 
wards  one  goal.  Li  the  prasmt  instance, 
however,  it  seems  universally  agreed 
that  in  M  Meyer,  of  Heilbronn,  is  doe 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  fint  to 
gtw9  ^distinct  expiesBion''  to  the  pns* 
ciplo  of  Conservation  of  Force;  to  s 
peneptum  of  which  his  physiological 
researches  conducted  him.  But  ""hat 
M'o  may  call  the  first  general  survey  of 
the  field,  the  first  attempt  to  trace 
the  connexions  of  all  tiie  lbi«i  ^ 
natore  with  each  other  (tha  tm 
to  thflir  modes  of  **cimm^S»'%  ^ 
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auide  by  Mr.  Giove  in  hia  lectoires  on 

the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  de- 
livered at  the  London  Institution  in 
1843.  Guided  partly  by  him,  partly 
by  subeeqntmt  writers,  we  propose  to 
grope  our  ynj  through  a  sooMwhal 
tMigled  path.  It  is  not  thiough  indo- 
lence that  we  quote  fnAj  tarn  others, 
but  in  the  desire,  wherever  possible,  to 
set  this  preat  and  sometimes  startling 
subject  before  the  reader  in  words  of 
anthority. 

When  a  apent  hall  draps  to  tht 
ground,  ao  strongly  does  it  impress  us 
with  the  notion  that  this  word  "spent" 
conveys  the  literal  truth,  and  that  the 
force  which  was  expended  to  set  it  in 
motioii  ia  aaduNutedt  that  m  can  hardly 
ahake  off  the  idea  in  apite  of  better 
hnowledge.    Yet  the  very  fint  law  of 
motion  t**ache9  ns   that  force  cannot 
thus  exhaust  itself,  nnd  that  a  body 
once  set  in  motion  would  go  on  for 
em  if  there  weie  nothing  to  atop  or 
hinder  it.  But  the  air'raaiati^  theeartii 
attiadia^'and  hotii  togetharaoon  overpower 
the  force  originally  impressed  on  the 
hall.     Over[K)wer,  yes ;  but  do  they 
destroy  it  ?    Gertaiidy  not.     Tart  is 
taken  up  by  the  air,  part  by  the  gtound 
on  which  it  falls,  and  part  we  ahonld 
find,  had  vfe  sufficiently  delicate  means 
to  test  it,  under  a  wholly  new  manife.'^ta- 
tion  in  the  ball  itself ;  namely,  as  heat. 
^'heu  the  motion  of  the  ma&s  ceases,  a 
Bjotioii  of  ita  eonatitaent  moleenlea  be- 
9»»  e  mofement  of  mutual  lepnlaion 
or  expanaaon  which  we  call  heat  In 
suf  li  a  case     this,  bn^vever,  the  original 
amount  of  force  oth]  hiyeri  is  m  small 
that)  in  ite  altered  and  subdivided  state, 
we  cauBofe  fidknr    nor  experimentally 
prove  ita  enlbe  "  eenaamlion,"  any  more 
til  an  we  can  test  the  indestructibility  of 
iijatter  by  collecting  and  re-weighing  the 
particles  of  a  burnt-out  candle.  Yet 
no  one  doubts  that  in  an  altered  con- 
ation they  continue  to  eziat   Bn^  if 
'vre  inteon:^  the  ftvoe  and  limit  ita 
(lirection,  aa  in  penoaaion  or  friction, 
then  we  obtein  an  accumulation  which 
cannot  elude  us.     And  how  does  it 
»J«iifest  itself!   Unmistakably  as 
'A  piaee  of  inm  may  be  made  r^-hot  by 


mare  hammering.  And  it  ia  not  enough 
to  aay  vaguely,  that  striking  or  rubbing 

produces  heat.  We  must  regartl  it  "  as 
"a  continuation  of  tlie  force,  whether  of 
"  the  iiuiuan  arm  or  from  whatever 
''aonzce^  which  waa  previously  asso- 
<*ciated  with  the  moving  body,  and 
"which,  when  thia  impingee  on  another 
"  body,  ceasinpr  tn  exist  as  gross  palpable 
"  motion,  continues  to  exist  iis  heat." 
On  this  view  we  may  readily  under- 
atand  why  bard  bodies^  such  as  flinty 
ateel,  g1aa%  metala,  give  the  greateal 
amount  of  heat  from  friction  or  per- 
cussion. The  greater  the  resistance  to 
motion,  the  greater  the  development  of 
heat ;  the  less  the  resistance,  as  in  tiuids, 
the  less  ^e  reaolting  heat»  for  their 
particlaBi  being  very  mobile^  take  up  in- 
stead of  oppoaing  the  motion  impreaaed 
on  the  mass.  Friction  is  simply  im- 
peded motion  ;  and  to  le««*'n  frictiou,  ua 
by  smoothing  ur  oiling  a  surtace,  lessena 
the  development  of  heat^  because  it 
leaaena  the  amount  of  Ibroe  required  to 
overcome  the  resistance.  Thus,  too, 
"  the  heat  resulting  from  friction  in  the 
"axle  of  a  wheel  is  dimini.shed  by  sur- 

rounding  it  by  rollers  ;  these  take  up 
*'tho  primary  motion  of  the  axle,  and, 
^  the  more  unimpeded  the  motion,  the 
"  less  heat" 

"We  ghall  bo  more  ready  to  receive 
tins  idea  of  the  ai  tual  iransformation  of 
motion  into  heat,  if  we  ^ma  in  review  a 
fyw  of  thoee  &ete  which  moat  plainly 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  heat  aa  a 
dynamic  force,  and  then  glance  at  the 
other  half  of  the  truth,  how  heat  may 
be  changed  back  into  palpable  motion, 
or  the  motion  of  masses.  How  do  we 
teatheat^  Always  by  motion — ^moleculai 
motion  or  expansion,  that  ia.  The 
meroury  rises  in  the  thermometer ;  in 
other  words,  it  expands  in  the  only 
dire-ction  in  which  there  is  rooju  for  it 
to  do  so.  Heat  weakens  the  coh^ion 
of  aolida,  till  at  length  they  ceaae  to  be 
aolid  and  become  liquid.  Liquida  under 
heat's  inflnenoe  expand  into  gases. 
Ga.ses  increa.«e  in  volume  so  rapidly 
and  violently  that  they  bre<ik  all  bounds. 
But  the  reader  will  say,  Thu>  may  be  true 
of  moet  subatancea;  yet  aome  abaoliitely 
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contract  on  the  npplication  of  great  licat. 
Your  cook  tells  you  that  mpnt  and 
vegetables  dimmish  in  bulk  or  waste  " 
in  the  process  of  cooking.  But,  if  we 
ezimine  caidbllj  what  happens,  we 
find  thai^  bo  far  firam  being  an  exception, 
those  are  an  extreme  rase  of  the  rule. 
For,  meat  and  vegetables  being  of  a 
mixed  nature,  part  solid,  part  fluid,  the 
fluids  expand  into  and  escape  as  vapour, 
leaving  the  solid  paiticlea  between  which 
tl^jr  were  contained  in  a  oolkpeed  state. 
There  are  other  apparent  exceptions  f«ir 
more  difficult  to  explain.  Water,  for 
instance,  and  some  other  substances 
expand  as  they  approach  the  freezing  or 
io&lifying  point  It  is  poeublc^  nye 
Mr.  Grove,  that^  aa  thia  only  ocean  with 
bodies  that  assume  f\  orvstalliue  form, 
they  may  in  solidifying  undergo  some 
atmctural  alteration,  some  peculiar 
amngement  of  their  particlea  which 
-eanaea  them  to  oocapy  more  room.  At 
all  events,  the  &ct  ia  equally  difficult  to 
explain  in  acmrdance  with  every  other 
theory  of  heat  tiiat  has  been  advanced. 

The  sensation  of  heat  in  our  own 
bodies  is  not  irreooneOable  with  this 
Tiew  of  heat  aa  an  expanding  or 
molecular-repulsive"  fiiroe,  though  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear  po.  "The 
**  liijuids  of  the  body  are  expanded, 
"  that  is,  rendered  less  viscid  by  heat, 
^  and  from  their  more  leadj  flow  we 
"obtain  the  aenoation  of  agneable 
warmth.  By  a  greater  dogiee  of  heai 
"  their  expansion  becomes  too  great,  and 
"  causes  pain ;  and,  if  pushed  to  ex- 
tremity,  as  with  a  bum,  the  liquids 
"  of  tiie  body  are  dissipated  in  vapour, 
"  and  an  iigniy  or  destmction  of  the 
*'  organic  stracture  takes  place.  There 
is  a  far  more  refra(^tory-looking  case  in 
"  latent  heat"  How  can  we  imagine 
an  expansive  force  "  latent"  1  It  must 
either  cause  expansion  or  cease  to  be 
heai  We  accept  the  altematiyei  But^ 
first,  let  us  come  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  is  meant  by  that  perjjlexing 
expression,  latent  heat  It  is  heat 
which  does  not  manifest  itself  cu  heat, 
or  tempefatora,  nor  in  &ct  give  any 
sign  of  its  existence^  until  some  change 
in  the  phyaical  stats  of  the  natter  in 


which  it  exists — a  change  either  from 
solid  to  fluid,  or  fluid  to  solid,  or  fluid  to 
gaseous — c^Us  into  aclivitj  this  latent 
heat  and  enables  us  to   deteet  iti 
preaenoe.   For  inatanos^  to  take  a  case 
of  heat  that  was  manifest  becoming 
latent :  "  a  given  weight  of  water  at  a 
"temperature  of  172^  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  at  32^,  will  acquire  a 
"mean  temperature  or  103".  Bol 
"  water  at  172*,  mixed  with     at  ST, 
'•wiU  be  reduced  to  32  V'   What,  then, 
has  become  of  the  hont  over  and  above 
the  32^  that  waa  in  the  water  I  We 
are  told  it  is  "latent"    But  that  is 
only  hiding  its  disappearance  under  a 
fine  name^  whatever  tbeoiy  of  heat  be 
adopted.   Looking  to  facts,  we  see  that 
there  is  as  much  work  done  bj  the  It^^at 
in  this  second  case  as  there  was  m  the 
lirst.    For,  the  ice  being  a  solid,  a 
greater  amount  of  ooheaiTe  force  haa  to 
be  overcome  in  making  it  liquid  tium  In 
merely  raising  the  temperatora  of  wlmt 
was  already  in  that  state.    The  water, 
therefore,  yields  up   to  the  ice  heat 
{i.e.  force)  enough  to  tear  asonder  tiie 
particles  of  the  ice,  and  maintain  it  in  a 
fluid  condition.    Hanoe  its  own  ooit> 
traction  or  All  to  SS*.   And  this  heat 
partially  chancres  its  nature  while  thus 
engaged   in  "  mterior   work,"  as  Dr. 
Tyndall  calk  it    For  it  is  no  longer 
able   to   communicate  itself  to  the 
thermometer,  or  whatever  teat  yon  mi^ 
apply.    Now  this  power  of  communi* 
eating  itself  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  heat.    AVe  raise  the 
temporature    of   a    body  merely  by 
"  bringing  it  near  some  oihm  heated 
"or  expanded  snbstanosi''  Wo  mna^ 
then,  look  upon  "latent  heat"  aa,  to 
some  extent,  a  transmutation  of  forces. 

Tlio  change  of  heat  into  motion  is  so 
much  more  obvious  and  &miliar  a  thing 
(as  in  the  steam-engine,  for  instance)  than 
that  of  motion  into  heat^  that  wo  are 
prepared  to  receive  it  with  less  surpoae 
or  inerediility.  But  we  must  keep 
steadily  in  mmd  the  '^peculiahty  of  the 
modern  view  of  the  subject,  that  heat 
cannot  do  mechanical  woric  and  con* 
"tinue  heat"  It  does  move  than  pro- 
duce it  becomm  pslpaUe  motioiiy  paaaiiig 
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from  ihe  movement  of  particles  to  the 
movement  of  masseB.  Therefore  the  dis- 
appearance of  heat  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  work  done.  And  as  this  side  of 
Hie  sabjeot  toaehM  on  the  utalitanati, 
it  has  been  investigated  with  special 
indiutry.  Mr.  Joule  of  Manchester 
has  ascertained  the  precise  amount  of 
iroik  a  given  (]unntity  of  heat  can  do 

•'the  mechanical  e<juivalent  of  heat." 
He  flnde  that  ''one  nnit  of  heat^  or 

that  quantity  which  is  neoessaiy  for 
"  raising  the  temperature  of  a  pound 

of  water  one  degree  centigrade,  is 
'*  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  work  by 
•*  which  the  same  mass  of  water  is 
"  raiBed  1,389  feet"  (aehnholz.) 

We  have  seen  how  mechanical  force 
can  pass  into  heat  It  can,  in  like 
m^iTiTier,  produce  electricity  and  mag- 
lietisiii.  In  friction,  for  instance,  if  the 
two  substances  rubbed  together  are 
stricCI^  homogeneous,  heat  alone  ii  the 
lesult ;  but^  if  they  be  heterogeneous, 
electricity  accompanies  it.  Hammering, 
twietin'j',  bending — the  force  employed 
in  all  these  operations  reappears  in  part 
as  magnetism,  in  iron  and  steel,  to  so 
daddad  an  extent  as  to  add  one  more 
to  the  many  complications  which,  in 
an  iron-built  ship,  disturb  the  action  of 
the  compass.  The  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force  thus  produced  is  do- 
pendent  on  the  position  of  the  ship's 
head  and  keel  while  hfoilding— a  ftct 
well  established  by  that  able  and  ener- 
getic investigator  of  magnetic  pheno- 
mena, the  late  Dr.  Scoresby. 

If  we  take  Eltjdricity  as  our  starting 
point,  the  transformations  of  force  are 
«fen  more  varied  and  startling.  Aa 
heat  the  meet  intense,  light  the  most 
brilliant,  chemical  action  the  most  search- 
ing and  powerful,  can  this  subtle  and  all- 
pervading  force  manifest  itself  By  at- 
traction uud  repulsion  it  can  do  drudgery 
as  a  mechanical  motiTe  power ;  and  in 
the  electro-magnet  we  see  it  ihr  aor- 
passing  in  eneigy  eveiy  other  sonree  of 
•magnetism. 

Chrmkal  A  nlnity  can  bo  converted 
into  heat  and  iight^  as  in  combustion ; 
into  motion^  as  with  the  ezplosiTe  efiRacts 
of  gunpowder;  and  into  electricity  in 


the  voltaic  pile^  which  is  in  fact  an 

apparatus  for  generating  electrical  out  of 
chemical  action.  Far  more  diftieult  to 
detect  are  the  relations  of  Liykt  with  tho 
other  fofcee  of  natoze.  We  cannot  say 
that  light  and  heat  are  one,  though  the 
very  same  sunbeam  contain  them ;  for 
heat  is  often  obscure,  and  light  un- 
accom])ani'Ml  by  the  faintest  trace  of 
heat.  But  ligliL  when  absorbed,  when 
it  disappears  as  light  that  is,  manifests 
itself  as  heat^  **  The  rays  of  heat  differ 
from  the  rays  of  light,"  says  Dr. 
Tyndall,  "simply  as  one  colour  differs 
"  from  another,  Aa  the  waves  which 
"produce  red  are  longer  than  those 
"which  produce  yellow,  so  the  waves 
"which  produce  heat  are  longer  than 
"the  red."  That  which  we  call  light, 
then,  *'  (embraces  an  interval  of  rays  of 
"  which  the  eye  is  formed  to  take  cogni- 
"  sance,"  and  heat  might  be  described  as 
' "  Hght  of  too  low  a  pitch  to  he  visihle." 
But  the  red  rays,  intermediate  between 
these  two,  combine  the  powers  of  both, 
and  excite  the  sensation  of  light  when 
falling  on  the  retina,  and  of  heat  when 
faiiiiig  on  tlie  nerves  of  sensation.  Thus 
is  each  sense  formed  to  catdi  its  octaye 
or  two  of  the  vast  scale  of  visible  and 
invisible  vibrations  which  constitute  the 
grand  harmonies  of  nature.  Light  and 
chemical  affinity  are  as  closely,  yet  not 
indissolubly,  blended  in  the  sunbeam  as 
light  and  heat  Those  rays  which  most 
vividly  excite  the  sensation  of  light  are 
feeblest  in  actinic  or  chemical  power ; 
whilst  tho  most  active  chemical  rayR  nre 
feebly  luminous.  Yet  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  light  can  exert  chemical  action, 
and  through  it  initiate  or  pass  into  all 
the  other  modes  of  force. 

A  great  principle  not  only  leads  on 
to  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  but  casta 
so  strong  a  light  on  all  the  error,  vague- 
ness, and  insuihciency  witiiiu  its  spher^ 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  rest 
satisfied  with  them,  or  to  pause  till 
clear  and  harmonious  interpretations  of 
fact  have  taken  their  place.  In  this 
manner  has  the  principle  of  Conservation 
of  Force  led  some  of  our  highest  scien- 
tific minds  to  a  ^wing  diaBatisftctioii 
witii  the  hitherto  receiTed  views  of  tha 
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Force  of  Gravitation.   "  There  are  signs 
"  thftt-  even  Newton's  axiom  is  not 
**  exempt  from  th(^  restloa^  law  of  pro- 
"gretw,"  said  Profebaor  Owen  in  his 
address  to  the  British  Association  the 
other  year.    It  must  not  be  for  a  moment 
thou|[ht  that  Newton's  great  law  of  gra- 
vitation is  impugned.   No!  but  a  protest 
is  entered  against  accepting  that  law, 
which  gives  account  of  one  exercise  of 
the  foiGe»  aa  a  faSL  and  satis&ctOTy 
descriptum  of  gravitation  in  its  totality. 
For,  says  Faraday,  our  definition  of 
gravity  m  an  attractive  force  between 
the  particles  ul  matter,  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  implies 
that  the  mere  fact  of  bringing  near  two 
L  nlies  or  particles  creates  an  enramona 
force,  and  that  their  removal  from  one 
another  annihilates  the  same.    But,  if 
force  be  truly  as  iiv^eftructible  as  matter, 
then  this  gravitalmg  power  must  have 
aome  disguise  aa  yet  nnpeoetrated,  some 
other  mode  of  action»  when  by  distance 
its  gravitating  power  is  suspended  or 
diminished.       Con^quences  must  occur 
"  equal  in  importance  to  the  power 
**  suspended  or  hidden."    Which  cou- 
aeqnenees,  involving  the  velationa  of 
gravity  .with  the  oUier  forces  of  nature^ 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.    Ten  years 
ago,  Faraday  eTKl»^!ivoured  (but  with  only 
a  nv^gative  result)  io  establish  by  experi- 
ment a  connexion  between  gravity  and 
electricity.   Hoasotti,  in  a  very  remark- 
able paper  on  the  Forces  which  Regulate 
the  Internal  Constitution  of  Bodies,  re- 
ferred to  by  all  who  liuve  %vTitten  on 
the  subject  of  Conservation  of  Force, 
boldly  shows  how  gravitation  "may  follow 
^  aa  a  oonseqnence  from  the  principles 
"  which  regulate  the  electric  forces." 
He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
mathematician  shall  acliieve  a<«  great  a 
tainmph  over  that  which  is  liidden  from 
us  by  minuteness  and  subtlety,  as  he 
has  attained  over  that  which  seemed 
ntteily  beyond  the  grasp  of  man  from 
Yastness  and  remoteness.    By  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  molecular  action, 
lie  ^vill  ho  led  to  "  estahlish  molecular 
*'  mechanism  on  a  single  principle,  just 
aa  the  diseoveiT  of  the  law  of  nniveraal 
"  attraction  led  him  to  erect  on  a  single 


"  basis  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens.'* 
How,  indeed,  after  reviewing  the  close 
relationship,  the  mutual  interchangeable- 
ness,  of  the  physical  forces,  is  it  possible 
to  avoid  the  eonchMon  tiial  (in  Skiadaye 
memorable  words),  they  have  all  "one 
"  common  origin,  or  rather,  are  different 
"  manifestations   of  one  fundamental 
"power"?    And  further,  it  would  be 
h&rd  to  reconcile  such  views  of  the 
eontimiity  and  varied  manifaitalion  oif 
force  witili  the  notion  of  vacuum^of 
direct  action  at  a  distance  through  a 
vacuum,   that   is  —  though   such  has 
hitherto  been  the  usual  idea  of  gravita- 
tion.   It  was  not  Newton'&    He  had 
a  frr  profoimder,  and,  so  to  epeali;  mova 
modem  idea  of  it  than  hia  soeceesorsi 
as  his  own  emphatic  words   testify : 
*'  That  gravity  sho'ild  bo  innate,  m- 
"  herent,  and  essential  to  matter,"  wrot-e 
he,  "so  that  one  body  may  act  upon 
another  at  a  diatanoe,  throof^ha  vacanm 
without  mediation  of  anything  dee  by 
"  and  through  which  their  action  and 
"  force  may  be  coTiveyed  from  on**  to 
"  another,  is  to  mts  so  great  an  absuixiiiy, 
"  that  I  believe  no  man  who  has  in 
**  philosophical  matters  a  competent 
"  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into 
''it"    Empty  space !  it  is  a  delusion. 
Between  ns  and  thf»  <;im,  b*>tween  ns 
and  the  remotest  star  wliose  bedims  strike 
upon  human  eyes,  there  is  no  void. 
Though  OUT  senses  are  not  so  finaly 
attuned  as  to  catoh  so  subtle  a  nality, 
we  know  that  through  that  space  comet 
to  us  force,  liizht,  adini^'ni,  heat,  gravita- 
tion; and,  the  more  earnestly  man  searches 
into  the  modes  of  action  of  these,  the  more 
impoanhle  it  heoomea  to  oonoeiva  of 
thdr  existence  apart  from  mattaiv  any 
more  than  that  of  matter  apart  from 
force.  It  is  no  novelty  to  us  that  matter 
should  be  invisible  and  intangible  ;  not 
merely  is  the  air  we  breathe  so,  but  the 
most  dense  and  soKd  xoek  may  by  the 
action  of  intanae  heat  (aa  in  the  voltaic 
sue)  pass  into  that  condition.  Why 
then  may  not  matter  of  a  far  subtler 
and  more  ethereal  kind  than  that  of 
which  our  ataiosphere  is  composetl  per- 
vade the  vegiona  of  mce^  eonveying  to 
QB  the  eweet  and  mi^iiy  inflnenoeB  q£ 
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Sim  and  stare  ?  Unhappily — yet  not, 
perhaps,  unhappily,  for  ii  cuiupels  bold- 
ness to  go  hand  in  hand  with  fanmiHtf 
— the  pfofinmder  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  man  of  science  of  the  workings 
of  force  and  of  the  composition  of 
matter,  the  mow  heavily  the  conviction 
preaeea  on  him  tiiut  thu  true  secret  of 
both  18  begrond  hia  grasp.  An  natlunk* 
iug  man  will  grant  you  readily  enough 
that  mind  is  an  inscrutable  mystery; 
but  of  matter  li*'  heliu'ves  he  has  a  very 
clear  and  adequate  idea,  little  dreaming 
that  oi  that  idea  one  hail  uuly  is  per- 
eeption,  the  other  half  oondusions  mm 
percept!  u,  ^vhich  may  be  true  or  false. 
But  the  physical  philosopher,  long 
p'^nderiTif^,  experimenting,  measuring, 
testing  Liii  so  ulijects  of  our  perceptions, 
cuines  more  and  more  to  distrust  the 
xooeiTed  oondnaums ;  nay,  in  many  caaaa^ 
to  form  entii^ly  opposite  ones,  lad 
especially  by  the  subtle  relations  of  the 
forces  of  nature  with  one  another,  and 
the  mysterious  and  indiftsolublo  tun- 
nexion,  perhaps  identity  (for  so  have 
Boacoirioh  and  Faiaday  been  tempted  to 
surmise)  between  matter  and  force. 
Whether  man  can  do  more  than  specu- 
late conrfrning  the  nature  of  these — 
more  than  say  what  they  are  not,  what 
they  may  be,  but  never  what  they  are — 
whether  the  most  piercing  and  aspiring 
intellect  must  in  thia  direction  only 
beat  its  wings  against  the  bars,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide.  At  least  it  is  a  gain 
worth  all  the  toil  to  recognise  vividly 
that  there  w  a  deep  mystery  not  only  in 
that  whioh  liyea  and  grows,  bat  in  the 
very  afcoeka  and  stones.  No  longer  mis- 
taking our  own  shallow  conceptions  for 
complete  and  absolute  truth,  our  minds 
may  Iwcome  as  a  clear  uncloutl*  il  mirror, 
where  in  dim  and  shadowy  grandeur 

aome  auimtuma  of  tiiia  fiir-off  ahaolute 
-troth  wuT  pethapa  be  xefleeted. 

But  to  return  to  the  definite  and 
practical  aims  of  science.  Hitherto  we 
have  glanced  at  the  indestructibility  of 
force  in  the  inoi;^uiic  world.  But  the 
tie  between  oigamc  and  inoiganie  ia  ao 
cloaa,  the  oiganic  being  nourished  and 
built  up  out  of  the  inorganic,  that  we 
mnat  look  to  find  the  aame  indestroctihle 


forces  at  work  in  the  one  as  m  the  otlier, 
though  under  new  conditions,  and  under 
the  oontiol  of  that  higher  agency  whidi 
wo  call  Vital  Force.  We  take  in  foiOO 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  food  wo 
swallow.  In  decomposition  thesf  fomos 
are  set  free,  and  find  now  sropo  for  their 
activities.  Hence  it  ia  tluit decomposi- 
tion ia  ^  handmaid  of  growth."  That 
alow  Qookbastion,  for  inatanoe,  which  ia 
the  source  of  animal  warmth — the  com- 
bining of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with 
the  inflammable  con.stituents  of  food^ — 
witnesses  to  the  continued  activity  of 
chemical  force  within  na  aa  withonl 
Yet  it  must  alwayi  be  home  in  mind 
that  in  the  living  organism  chemical 
aflRnity  is  controlled  and  oft^n  opposed 
(olsp  how  should  orgaiiu-  diiW'v  irom  in* 
organic  products?)  by  that  wonderful 
power  of  which,  knowing  abaolateljr 
nothing;  we  speak  vaguely  as  the  vit^ 
force.  As  in  the  world  around  us  heat 
may  pass  into  motion,  so  <\oo9.  the 
mechanical  work,  of  the  body  bear  a 
strict  relation  to  the  amount  of  fuel 
conromed  in  respiration.  The  expeii- 
menta  cf  Mateuooi  demonstrate  that 
eleotricity  also  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
internal  economy  of  a  living  creature. 

With  yet  stricter  truth  may  the  vege- 
table kingdom  be  said  to  be  built  up 
out  of  the  inorganic ;  for  here  the  prtf- 
oeaa  ia  a  direct  one^  whereas  in  the 
animal  it  is  for  the  most  part  direct. 
Here  too,  then,  the  forces  of  the  inor- 
ganic world  work  unceasingly.  "  To 
"  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  that  all 
the  foroea  that  are  coneenied  in  the 
"  growth  and  nutrition  of  countless 
*'  generations  of  oaks  were  slumbering 
**  in  the  one  acorn  from  which  they  all 
"  sprung,  18  to  suppose  a  pure  absurdity. 
"  The  forces  which  carry  on  vegetable 
"  life  are  deriTad  from  without ;  are,  in 
**  (act,  the  jtoioaa  of  nature,  heat,  lights 
**  chemical  affinity ;  and  that  wliich  docs 
"  exist  in  the  germ  and  which  is  pccu- 
"  liar  to  organization — the  vital  force, 
"  in  fact — is^  simply  directive  power." 
Woida  whiehf  whBe  they  impreea  na  hy^ 
their  boldneea^  aeeming  aa  it  were  to 
bridge  over  an  abyss  of  ignorance,  awaken 
again  that  painful  sense  of  man's  limita- 
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tiona  j  for  in  the  expression  tiic  vital 
f&»ce  18  dinetive  power,"  m  stretch  oat 
OUT  hands  towards  a  truth  that  for  ever 
efaides  vjif  and  find  ourselves  grasping 

an  empty  garment  of  words.  ThoMfjIi  it 
be  good  to  recognise  this,  it  is  not  good 
to  be  daunted  or  discouraged.  If  God 
hATO  set  a  limit  to  the  conquering  power 
of  man's  intellect,  He  has  left  it  for 
man  himself  to  discoyer  where  that 
limit  lies ;  left  it  to  be  discovered  by 
the  gifted  and  laborious,  aided  by  "  tlie 
long  results  of  time,"  not  to  be  predicted 
hy  the  timid  and  indolent  It  is  not 
piel^y  but  self-satisfied  ignorance  and 
cowaidioe^  which  makes  a  man  shrink 
from  pressing  on  into  the  dim  unknown, 
and  decry,  as  preaunijjtuous  and  irre- 
verent, those  whose  lieaveu-seut  im- 
pulse it  is  to  do  SO. 

Those  remarks  might  seem  uncalled 
for  at  the  present  day,  when  science 
confessedly  occupies  so  honourable  a 
position.  But  there  still  lingers  in  the 
minds  of  the  religious  a  tendency  to 
-view  with  distrust  and  suspicion  its 
bolder  flights.  Why  ahould  this  be? 
How  can  harm  come  of  the  faithfid 
and  earnest  study  of  Ood's  works, 
seeing  that  He  has  implanted  both 
the  faculty  and  aspiration  to  gain  uu- 
deistanding  of  themt  Perhaps  there 
is  even  a  touch  of  what  has,  with 
just  severity,  been  called  "  that  worst 
"  kind  of  infidelity,  the  fear  lest  the 
"  truth  be  bad,"  in  this  shrinking 
from  a  face-to-face  encounter  with  aume 
of  the  ftcts  of  nature^  and  the  inevit- 
able deductions  firom  them.  ConflietiDg 
opinions  among  the  wisest  there  may 
be,  conflicting  truths  tliere  cannot.  If, 
therefore^  science  bring  to  light  facts 
which  seem  to  militate  against  tiiut 
-which  we  hold  as  high  and  sacred  truth, 
we  may  rest  calmly  assured  that  a  fhller 
knowledge  of  such  facts,  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  their  true  bearings,  will  dis- 
pel the  appearance  of  antagonism.  But 
then  we  must  go  boldly  on  to  reach  this 
higher  stage,  not  torn  hack  and  hasely 
seek  the  dark  shelter  of  ignorance.  Ot 


rather,  the  man  of  science  goes  boldly 
on  for  UB.  How  ungenerooa  to  reproach 

him  for  his  boldness  1 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  also 
in  our  highest  literature  a  tone,  not  of 
open  hostility,  but  of  covert  contempt 
for  science.    It  is  looked  do\^'n  upon  as 
tending  tomaterialism ;  and  its  devotees 
as  men  whose  eyes,  long  scmtimzingly 
fixed  upon   the  outward    aspects  o: 
things,  grow  <lim  to  all  beyond ;  and 
who,  in  A\  uixUworth's  memorably  unjost 
words,  "would  peep  and  botanize  upon 
their  mothei^s  grava"    Does,  then,  a 
too  curious  searching  into  natureTs  wqA»  ' 
strip  them  of  their  beauty,  their  mystery  t 
Does  it  tend  to  debase  the  heart  and 
dull  the  imagination  ?  Impossible.  The 
beauty,  the  mystery,  are  not  of  such 
flimsy,  shallow  kind,  as  to  vamsh  heneath 
an  earnest  questioning  gaie.   What  it 
was  worth  God's  while  to  make,  it  ia 
surely  worth  man's  while  to  nndprstand- 
As  to  the  charge    of  matenahsm,  of 
course  the  business  of  physical  science 
is  with  the  material  world.   Bat  If  it 
have  one  decided  tendency  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  to  exalt  and  spiritualize  our 
idea  of  matter,  and,  far  from  destroying, 
to  enhance  the  sense  of  myster)'.    \Vh y 
should  literature  treat  science  as  men 
treat  one  another — each  expecting  in 
his  neighbour  all  his  own  virtues  added 
to  all  theirs,  with  the  faults  of  both  left 
out  1    Why,  beoau!»e  it  does  not  com- 
prise all  man  seeks  for  of  tnith  and 
knowledge  should  he  slight  what  it 
doest   Rather  should  we  honour  the 
humblest  labourer  in  the  fields  of  science, 
and  prize  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  What 
man  is  .so  rich  in  intellectual  pos.sessiona 
that  ho  can  afforcl  to  despise  the  smallest 
fragment  uf  truth  j    .Nature  has  not 
denied  legs  to  those  creatures  whom  she 
has  endowed  with  wings ;  neither  csa 
the  soaring  imagination  wisely  leave  un* 
%nsit€d  the  solid  ground  of  fact,  whereon 
science   is  so   nutably  extending  her 
possessions.    Like  the  birds,  she  must 
come  down  to  feed  if  she  would  he 
stiong  on  the  wing. 
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MOJNTENIGRO,  THE  HERZEGOVINE,  AND  THE  SLAVONIC 

POPULATIONS  OF  TUEKEY. 


Ir  ihia  paper  is  to  be  written  for  per- 
sons who  are  in  that  state  of  prelimi- 
nary ignoranro  in  which  tlioy  have  to 
ask  jestingly,  "  Where  and  what  is  this 
Montenegro?"  we  must  defer  our  nutice 
of  the  Montenegrin  queetion,  properly 
6o  called,  till  we  have  first  given  a  brief 
statement,  geographical  and  historical. 
Really,    however,  the   ignoranre  thns 
jestingly  prt>fe8ae<l  is  rather  im  xcusable. 
There  exist  iu  French,  Gennau,  and 
Englisb,  hktererting  aooounte  of  the 
principiJity,  which,  if  not  perfectly  ae< 
curate,  nor  ahvaya  at  one  in  particulars, 
do  furnish  tolerably  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  country  and  people.  The 
account  by  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  in 
bis  JkUnuUia  and  MwOmegro  (1848), 
is  coT)f?idored  the  best ;  and  the  sketch, 
in    Vacatioji   Tourists  (1862X  entitled 
Christmas  in  Montenegro,"  i^,  far 
as  we  know,  the  newest.    Tt  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Montenegro  smoe  the  eaorlter  account  was 
written  ;  it  gives  evidence  also,  for  such 
as  think  of  visiting  the  Mountain,  that, 
whtTi'ns  throughout  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Turkey  even  a  foreign  consul  dares 
not  travel  abroad  without  guards,  iu  tlie 
wildest  passes  of  CeniagOTa  a  sttanger^ 
a  woman — may  walk  f(-.irl<>s8ly  alone. 

The  principality  of  Montenegro,  or 
more  properly  Cemagora,  extends  to 
about  seventy  square  geographical  luile,^ 
It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic^  and  consists  of  that  group  of 
tocky  mountains  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia 
nn'1  the  Turkish  ilistricta  of  Albania, 
Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovine.  At  the 
north-eastern  extremity  it  descends  to 
the  lake  of  Scntari,  a  part  of  whose 
water  is  included  within  the  frontier. 
It  is  divided  into  districts,  or  nahias, 
of  which  several  c(>mprehend  valleys 
traversed  by  streams,  and  producing 
corn,  oil,  wine,  and  mulberry-trees. 
Ihese  constitate  tlw  only  fiartile  portions 


of  Montenegro,  and  are  most  exposed  to 
devastation.  The  Alpine  district  of  the 
Black  Mountain  is  called  Katunska. 
This  IS  the  citiulel ;  it  l>'>•lHt^  no  fortre^ 
of  mans  building,  but  iL  con  Lams  the 
lock-wreathed  plain  of  Cetinge,  where 
^t  in  ]^  the  principal  chnich,  and  the 
residence  of  the  prince. 

The  population  of  Monte  negro  amounts 
to  about  125,000  inhabitants.  It  is  of 
the  Southern  Slavonic  or  Serb  stock- 
one  in  race,  language,  and  creed  with  the 
populations,  on  the  Turkish  side,  of  the 
Herzegovine,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
Prnp<T,  and  with  those,  on  the  Austrian 
Bide,  of  the  Bocehe  <li  ( 'nttam,  ]>nlmatia 
and  Croatia.  From  his  Southern  neigh- 
bour, the  Albanian,  the  Montenegrin 
differs  materially,  although  the  lUyrian 
race  is  supposed  to  liave  received  some 
admixture  of  Slavonic  blood.  "With  the 
Greek,  the  Munteuegriu  has  iu  couiuton 
his  religion  and  his  hostility  to  the 
TMn.  Ftom  the  Ttirk  he  is  distin- 
guished in  all  essentials  that  dbtinguisb 
the  European  from  the  Oriental.  He  has, 
in  short,  all  the  toxighness  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race.  His  idea  of  war  is — strug- 
gle. Unlike  the  Celt,  he  cares  not  to 
make  it  a  profession  or  a  gama  Such 
Montenegrins  as  poverty  drives  to  seek 
a  livelihood  in  and  near  Constantinople 
choose  for  their  calling  the  peaceable 
occupation  of  gardeners,  or  of  vine- 
dressers. The  other  day,  when  war  was 
declared  by  the  Porte  on  Montenegro, 
these  vine-dressers  went  home  in  a  body 
to  take  their  place  in  the  defence  of 
their  native  land. 

Among  the  sins  of  the  Monten(^(iin8 
are  charged  their  barbarous  mode  of 
warfore^  and  their  habit  of  making 
freebooting  excuisions  even  in  time 
of  truce.  There  is  no  excusing  such 
practices  even  in  a  peoph;  "  at  bay  ; " 
but,  at  least,  it  is  not  for  the  Turks 
to  comphiin.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkin- 
son, after  a  caieftil  examination  of  the 
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sahjecXy  decided,  that  thf^  Montene- 
grins were,  on  the  whole,  less  barbarous 
and  fvc  kas  croel  and  treacheim  ihan 
their  enemieai  On  the  othw  htnd,  they 
possess  a  virtue  to  whidk  aasuredly  the 
Tiuks  do  not  aspire — T  mean  the  rigo- 
rous enforcement  of  social  morality. 
£vcii  in  their  wildest  raids  the  huiiuur 
of  wonuoi  18  wpected.  TJntil  thirty 
yearsago,  lifeand  property  were,  certainly, 
as  little  secure  in  the  iLiuntain  as  they 
still  are  in  the  ac^acent  provinces  under 
the  rule  of  Turkey.  But  all  this  is 
changed,  thaiika  to  the  exertbua  of  the 
two  last  Vladikas  and  Prince  DtaSto, 
The  national  guard  of  Montenegro  acts 
alao  as  a  police  ;  and,  during  tlie  last 
Tear,  there  was  but  one  theft  in  tho 
Mountain,  and  that  to  the  vdiue  of  a 
few  krentaarB.  Even  the  oUL  horder- 
zaidB  have  heen  put  an  end  to  on  the 
side  of  th*'  Aiistrian  frontier.  On  the 
Turkish  side  there  was  no  defined  fron- 
tier until  1860 ;  and  since  then  the 
revolt  in  tiie  Herzegovine,  and  the  jne- 
sence  of  a  Turkish  army  on  the  horaei^ 
have  rendered  futile  all  attempta  to  oall 
plunderers  to  account. 

But  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  population  of  Montenegro 
ia  that  whieh  prevento  her  from  buying 
what  ahe  requires  and  wishes  to  buy  at 
tho  nearef?t  and  che;ip'-st  Trinrket.  Per- 
severing husbandnif'ii,  tli'>  Mountaineers 
cultivate  every  liaudliyeadth  of  soil,  and, 
what  with  the  prodooe  of  their  valleys, 
their  flocks,  their  poultry,  and  dried  fish 
from  tho  lake  of  Scutari,  they  continued 
not  only  t'>  eke  out  a  subsistence,  but 
also  to  8up[kiy  the  bazaar  of  Cattaro. 
Gattaro  ia  the  natural  port  of  MontO' 
negro;  the  windiog  goff  on  which  it 
stands  threads  the  rock  pass,  and  brings 
the  8hi|)S  to  tho  foot  of  the  ^lountain. 
But  the  treiity  of  1815  gave  the  iJocche 
di  Cattaro  to  Austria,  and  Austria  is  no 
good  neighbour  to  the  Monntaineen. 
She  laya  heavy  duties  on  whatever  she 
\>\\y>  from  or  sells  to  them  ;  and  she  for- 
bids her  subjects  to  supply  them  with 
arms  or  ammunition  even  at  momenta 
when  their  country  ia  besieged  on  the 
Turkieh  aide. 

Caat  70iir  eye  over  Mbntenegio  aa  it 


lies  on  the  map,  and  ask  yourself  vhe- 
ther  it  be  possible  that  nature  intended 
that  a  separate  dviliaed  commimi^ 
should  inhabit  that  heap  of  tocka,  hor- 
deied  hy  feitile  liEUids,  but  shut  out  ftm. 
them,  within  a  ptnne'a  throw  of  the 
sea,  yet  cut  off  from  it.  The  very  nain« 
of  Cernagura,  the  Black  Mountain,  &ug* 
geata  the  &ot  which  ito  hiatoiy  revadi. 
Montenegro^  within  ito  pteMnt  ficntiar, 
never  was  more  than  a  "  Fortress  " — a 
liefuge — the  last  stronghold  of  those 
Christian  fugitives  from  the  surroond- 
iug  coontriea  who  weie  eontMit  to  gbv 
up  all  but  liberty.  When  first  tl^ 
Black  Mountain  appears  in  history  it 
is  as  the  liiijhlands  of  Zota— a  ter- 
ritory rniii|)ri  lirndiug  the  Ilerzeguviae, 
Norther u  Aibania,  with  all  the  sea- 
coaat  from  Baguaa  to  Antivaxi  ^  To  thti 
day  the  dwellers  on  the  ICoontatnngM 
their  present  residence  merely  as  an 
encampment — themselves  less  as  citixeos 
of  a  separate  State  tlian  as  devote 
diampioiia  for  the  national  freedom. 

Fear  nol^  brother  Serba,"  they  aiag  ia 
their  pi^nnas;  "freedom  wUl  never 
"  perish  out  of  tho  land  while  we  hold 
"  our  little  Black  Mountain."  Bat 
never  do  they  forget  to  cuaple  the  aMV- 
tion  d  their  actual  independence  vith 
the  claim  on  their  ancient  heritage.  When, 
at  the  signing  of  tho  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856,  Ali  Pasha  announced  that  the 
Port<j  regarded  Montenegro  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  ito  dommiona,  Banili^ 
reigning  sovereign  of  the  Principoli^t 
sent  round  to  all  the  cabinete  of  ^wpe 
the  following  pioteet— 

"  Excellence  !— Bans  les  conffrem 
'<de  Fariai  en  prtoence  dea  pUnipo* 

"  tent iai roe  detoutes  les  Puissances,  Ah- 
'*  Pacha  a  avanc^  que  le  Porte  con- 
"  sidf-re  le  Monten^CTO  comme  nne  de 
'*  ses  provinces.  Cette  assertion  est  Ul* 
**  aootenablei  Lm  Montfo^gnnaaiiiawBl 
"  bien  plut6t  lo  droit  de  pretendre  » 1* 
"  moiti6  de  I'Albanie,  et  \  toute  I'Hcir^ 
"  govine,  puisqnc  mea  pr^lei-csseuri, 
Princes  indepeudants  du  Mout^uegnj, 
"Dues  de  Zeta,  ont  possfid^  satreftH* 
**oea  tenitolrai^  taodia  que  los  1^ 
«*  n'ont  ioMow  poM6(tt  le  MontMpO' 
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"  Je  prio  Yotre  Excellence  de  pvandM 
**  ftcte  de  cette  protestation. 
"Cetingo,  19  (31)  Mai,  1856. 

"  PaiyCE  DU  MONT^N^GRO  ET  DU  BEBDI, 

"Daniel  P,  Njegos,  M.P/* 

This  biings  aa  to  the  kistory  of  ^lon- 
tMgia  Ftnr  details  I  may  reftr  isp»- 
to  YaeiOes  book,  "La  SouTe- 
niDet^  du  Mont6n6^  et  le  Droit  des 
Gens  Modemes  de  I'Europe."  (Brock- 
haus,  Leipzig.)  Por  our  present  purpose 
it  is  sutlicient  to  give  a  tablu  of  dates 
marking  the  progress  of  vmnfM. 

1.  The  name  of  Gemagora,  or  Black 

Mountain,  designates  the  highlands  of 
Zeux,  an  independent  phiicip&tjr,  com- 
prehending the  Herzegovine  and  the 
north  of  Alf>ania,  t<^>gether  with  the  Pri- 
uora,  or  sea  coast       MiddU  of  lUh  ctniury. 

2.  Servian  Empire  overthrown  faj  the 
Turks,  at  battle  of  Koasovo  Pol  ie  .    .    .  ]riS9 

3.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  1453 

4.  Death  of  SesndeilMg.  AHMsiisloiei 

her  independence  1467 

6.  John,  Frince  or  Duke  of  Zeta,  un- 
able longcar  to  hold  the  level  countr}-, 
transfers  his  canital  to  the  plain  of 
Oetinge  in  the  "  Black  Mountain,"  whence 
he  receives  from  the  Ymtisiiis  ths  title 
of  Prince  of  Montenegro  1486 

6.  Oeorge,  ion  of  John,  abdicates  his 
authoritj  in  Montenegro,  having  pre- 
viously, in  tiie  Asaembly  of  the  People, 
made  over  the  government,  together  with 
the  armorial  Marings  of  his  imilj,  to 

the  Metropolitan,  or  Vladiia  .  .  .  •  1616 

7.  From  1516  to  1702  the  government 
of  Montenc^  is  elective,  aiiJ  i  inducted 
by  ita  VlodikiL  The  Mouutaineeni  are 
engaged  in  a  eotutant  itrqgg^  with  the 
Turks,  who  man  than  oooe  overran  tho 
Mountain    ....  •  -  v.  •  1516—1702 

&  BlflcHon  of  Dsnilo  Pstiwie  of  Ny* 
egCM,  founder  of  the  present  Montene* 
gnn  dynaity.  On  account  of  hia  sresi 
serrioes  to  his  country,  the  Visfikst 
it  declared  hereditary  in  his  family  .  .  1687 
I  9.  The  Turks,  by  an  act  of  treachCTy, 
88iiS!and  imprison  Danila  On  l«ing 
ransomed  by  nis  people,  he  brink's  alx)ut 
the  massacre  or  expulaion  of  all  such 
Turks  as  have  eitshluhed  thsnselvss  in 
the  Mountain  1702 

10.  Montenegro  enters  into  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  Russia,  and  engages  to 
be  her  ally  apvinst  the  Porte.  Afler 
Russia  has  made  peace  with  Turkey  on 
ttie  Prath.  Montensno  continues  the 
war  singlenanded,  and  drives  back  the 
Turks  1711 

11.  Talks  psnetnts  to  CMngeftrths 

last  time   1765 

12.  Montenegro  is  the  ally  of  Austria 
the  Ports  1786 


Battle  of  Krussa.  So  complete  is 
the  rout  of  the  Turks,  that  no  atteoipt 
Sf  inportanoe  was  made  against  Monte- 
negro until  the  time  of  Omer  Pasha  .    .  1796 

14.  First  written  codeof  laws pultlished 

m  Montenegro  by  Vladika  Peter  L  .   .  179S 

15.  Sultan  Stlim  acknowle<l^!^es  the 
independence  of  Montenc^,  m  a  docu- 
ment piMsnwd  sBUQg  toe  ssoUfss  of 
Oetinge  :~ 

"  Nous,  Sultan  Selim  Emir,  frdre  du 
soleil  et  oouan  de  la  lune,  r^ant  da 
del  &  la  terre,  de  rOrient  k  lX)ocident, 
Car  de  tons  les  Cars,  donnons  k  la  wn- 
naissancc  de  nos  V6zirs,  Pachas,  et  Kadis, 
en  liosiiie,  Hea"6guvine,  All)anie,  et  Ma- 
c^doiue,  qui  sent  les  voisins  du  Muiite- 
n4ffro,que  Ie.s  Montinlgrinsn'ont  jamais 
ete  sujots  2i  Notre  cour,  afin  qu'ils  .soient 
bieu  iuxueillis  k  Nos  frontidres  :  et  Nous  , 
eip<rais  qos  osnz-d  sgiiont  ds  Is  BDiBM 
mani^  en  vers  Nos  sujets. 

"  Bign^  k  Constantinople,  ITOn. 

"Sultan  Selim  PLmir." 

in.  Muntcnegro  answers  an  attempt 
made  by  Riussia  to  exercise  undue  con- 
trol within  her  territory  by  the  following 
declaration  of  invlei)endenoe :  "We,  the 
psople  of  .Montenegro  and  Berda,  stand  in 
no  way  in  the  relation  of  siihjects  t>^  the 
Russian  Empire,  but  are  merely  under 
its  sieral  pnteetorate^  and  this  only  be* 
cause  we  are  of  the  same  race  and  lan- 
guage, and  for  no  other  reas43n.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  wish  to  become  subjects  of  Russia. 
We  will  defend  our  hereditary  freedom 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  sooner  die 
swonl  in  hand  than  submit  to  slavery 
under  any  foreign  power  soever."  .  .  .  IQO^ 

17.  Montenegro  is  the  ally  of  Russia 
af,'ain.st  the  French  in  l);ifiii:\tia,  and 
afterwards  receives  fiwm  Russia  3O,U00 
florins  per  annum,  paid  as  instafanentsof 
a  debt  arising  "  Ut  of  loss4.-s  .sustained  by 
Montenegro  during  the  campaign .  .  .  1806- 

IB.  Montenegro  is  the  sMy  of  Kngjsnd 
in  blockmling  the  French  garrison  of 
Cattaro.  Oattaro  is  left  by  the  English 
inthehsndsoftheHontSMffrins.  .  .  1818- 

19.  Montenegro  is  leqtuied  to  resign 
Cattaro  to  Austria  ........  1814 

90.  YkMiiks  Peter  n.olRHSSsrislinos 
to  Austria  1848- 

21.  Danilo,  nephew  and  suca:ssor  of 
Peter  II.,  declines  to  assume  the  archi- 
episcopal  dipnity,  and,  witli  the  con.M;nt 
ot  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  revives 
the  SBdSDt  tids  of  PkiMss  of  Monte- 
neno   1838' 

22.  Aoatria  requires  the  Porte  to  rccal 
Omer  Psshs  fnm  sn  sttsck  on  Montc- 
negra  1851-a 

23.  During  the  war  of  England,  France, 
sad  Tnrliqr  s^^shist  Russia,  Montonegru 
agrees  to  remain  neutral  1853-(^ 

24.  Prince  Danilu  visits  France,  to  ]aj 
the  dsion  of  Msotsnsgio  biiae  tlM  Jbtt- 
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peror  Napoleon  ;  he  also  causes  his  heir  ' 

to  be  educated  in  Paris  instead  tt,  like 

his  predecessors,  in  St.  Petersburg    .   .  1867 

25.  Turks  attack  Monten^ro,  and  are 
si^ally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  OraLovo. 
The  Porte  is  obliged  to  rect^ise  a  defi- 
nition of  the  Montenegrin  frontiers  .   .  1858 

26.  Frontier  line  is  finally  drawn,  and 
leaves  Monteu^ro  shut  out  from  the 
Adriatic  1860 

27.  Murder  of  Prince  Danilo  in  Cafc- 
taro.   Accession  of  Prince  Nicholas  I    .  1860 

28.  Outbreak  of  the  revolt  in  the^ 
Herzegovine.    Euroi>ean  Commission  at 
fiagu8&  Montenegro  agreea  to  obaerve 
neutrality  1861 

29.  Declaration  of  war  betmeD  Tur- 
key and  Montenegro  1862 

As  for  the  question  of  Montenegro's 
independence,  we  can  sec  now  what  each 
party  has  to  say  on  its  own  side,  xio  uue 
cw  deny  that  m  oentoiies  past  tihe  Torka 
Oferran  the  Mjonntain  mon  than  oooe ; 
nay,  that  more  than  once  European 
treaties  have  made  mention  of  Monte- 
negro 08  an  integral  part  of  Turkey. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  if 
tiie  Tmka  overran  the  Mountain,  thi^ 
never  were  able  to  keep  ix)8sesaion  of 
it — also,  that  the  Porte  has  often  vir- 
tually (and  once  explicitly)  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  Montenegro. 
Tvanbet,  from  the  middle  of  the  foor- 
teenth  century  to  the  present  day,  Monte- 
negro has  been  ruled  by  a  line  of  national 
sovereigns,  sometimes  ecclcsia.<=ttical  and 
elective,  sometimes  hereditary  and  secu- 
lar, but  ne?er  appointed  hy  the  Saltan, 
never  adouywledging  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Port^  never  referring  their  au- 
thority to  any  oth^r  source  than  the 
choice  of  the  peojjle.  Lastly,  Monte- 
negro has  held  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  other  conntriea^  and  always  in  the 
character  of  an  independent  state. 

But,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  these 
arguments  on  one  side  and  the  other 
are  equally  little  to  the  purpose.  T/ie 
strongest  point  in  favour  of  Moniene- 
grin  independence  is  thai  it  ii  nuUUr  of 
fiuL  In  this  century,  and  since  the 
leoognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by 
England,  France,  and  even  Turkey,  it 
oannot  be  contested  that  another  strong 
point  ia  the  declaiation  of  the  Mbnte- 
negrina  that  "  they  will  sooner  dk^ 
"  sword  in  hand,  than  submit  to  slavery 
**  under  a  foreign  power."   An  English 


diplomatist  condescends  to  applaud  this 
announcement  when  given  in  answer  to  , 
the  pveteoBona  of  Buna ;  why  ahoold 

it  he  less  praiseworthy  when  made  in 
defiance  of  the  pretensions  of  Turkey  t 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Mon- 
tenegro's claim  for  an  extension  of 
ftontier--and  more  especially  for  a  poit 
on  the  Adriatic  The  Mountaineer  may 
still  fondly  speak  of  the  Hen^ovine^ 
of  the  Primora,  as  his  "  father's  land,** 
and  a  prince  of  Montenegro  may  sorelj 
prove  that  these  countries  belong  to  hb 
predeoeMois  aa  Tnotm  tji  Zt^  But 
the  aliong  daan  of  Montenegro  to  the 
ITer/egovine  and  Primora  is  that  their 
union  with  her  is  necessary  for  the 
peace,  contentment,  and  well-being  of 
hotii  their  popukitioiia  and  her  owb. 
If  Montenegro  be  an  independent  stain, 
she  has,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  right  to 
a  frontier  within  which  civilized  bein^fs 
can  live.  This  is  so  indisputable,  that 
such  of  the  European  powen  as  m 
opposed  to  giving  Mbntensgro  an  ex- 
tension  of  frontier  have  also  hitherto 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  aa  an  inds' 
pendent  statei 

We  now  oome  to  Uie  Himteiiagni 

question  of  to-day  ;  but,  to  understand 
this,  we  must  enter  also  into  the  ^aet* 
tion  of  the  Herzegovine. 

The   Herzegovine  is  that  countiy 
which  hoiden  with  llontaiegio  on  tiw 
north.    It  haa  for  long  formed  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  mnjority  of 
its  population  are  Christians,  and  hostile 
to  the  Mussulman,  by  Avhom  they  ara 
sorely   oppressed;   for,  although  flia 
anthorily  of  the  Porte  waa  never  in  the 
Heiiegovine  more  than  nominal,  the 
supremacy  of    the  conqueror  and  his 
creed  has  been  abundantly  upheld  by 
Pashas  and  Vizirs.     In  race,  language 
and  religion,  as  we  have  alxeady  Bud, 
the  Herzegovians  are  identical  witli 
the  Montenegrins,  or  rather  the  Moiift- 
tain  is  chiefly  peopled  by  refugees  from 
the  Herzegovine.   The  reigning  dynasty 
in  Montenegro  is  of  Herzegovian  oi?giB« 
The    strongest   sympathy,  tfaerefoi«> 
unites  the  two  populations ;  and  the 
Hor/pgovians,  attempting  to  free  them- 
selves from  l^yranuical  locdi^  natonUj 
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look  for  and  leceiye  aasistaiicc  from 
their  "brethren  who  are  already  free. 
•  Well,  last  y^,  1861,  Omer  Pasha 
was  flent  to  Hoiter  to  put  down  one  of 
thr  duoiiic  levolta  in  tbe  Herzegovine. 
The  consuls  of  the  great  Powers  had 
already  offered  thoir  mudiution  ;  but  the 
liayahis  answered  that  promises  of  re- 
mm  had  been  made  so  often  and  kept 
so  ill  that  tihef  wevs  detennined  tms 
time  to  die  with  amis  in  their  hands 
rather  than  lie  down  again  and  be  tmm  plod 
to  death,  Tho  leacler  of  the  insurgents, 
Yukavolic,  had  on  a  former  occasion 
fxperieneed  the  tender  meroy  ofTorkey; 
he  now  took  no  half  messores,  but 
displayed  from  his  Kula,  or  fortified 
house,  the  standanl  of  Servian  inde- 
pendence^ and  called  for  support  on  the 
see  Berhe  of  the  Mountain. 

Frinoe  Kiohohs  of  Montenegro 
been  at  liberty  to  respond  to  this  epiwal 
— had  he  marched  on  the  Ilerzegovine 
before  the  Turkish  army  had  time  to 
concentrate  itself — there  seems  little 
donbt  bni  the  whole  distriet  might  lunre 
iNen  freed.  But  a  Eoiopeen  Com- 
mission was  sent  to  Ragusa,  and  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  law  of  non- 
interroition — in  other  words,  to  tie 
thehmde  of  Montenegro,  and  leave  the 
insingente  to  the  amy  of  Omer  Pasha. 

Loud  were  the  complaints  of .  the 
abandoned  Christians.  Foreign  jour- 
naiiBts  did  not  scruple  to  assail  tlio 
young  Grospodar  with  an  imputation  of 
aeliiA  motiresi  Still  Prince  ITiohohB 
professed  himself  neutral  only.  Bight 
of  asyhim  was  accorded  to  fugitives, 
and  the  rank*^  of  tho  insurgents  were 
recruited  by  voiunteera.  Meanwhile^ 
Omer  Pmha  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Hoslar.  He  cUd  nothing  effectual  to 
quell  the  revolution,  but  made  it  his  ex- 
cuse for  demanding  roinforcemcntN",  iintil 
on  the  frontier  of  Montenegro  he  had 
gathered  an  army  of  30,000  men.  He 
alio  coAtinned  to  a«axe  Prince  NicLoIm 
of  his  pacific  sentiments ;  hnt  at  the 
isme  time  forbade  the  export  of  com 
6om  the  Turkish  provinces  into  the 
Mountain,  and,  to  enforce  this  pro- 
liibition,  kept  the  Moontain  in  a  state  of 
blodEisdeb  Through  all  last  winter  the 
vumgents  held  oat;  andyatlength,  ceitMn 


districts,  having  driven  away  the  Turks, 
annexed  themselves  to  Moritenc;gro. 
Troops  were  sunt  to  force  them  back  under 
their  former  yoke ;  tiie  new  snl^eots  of 
Monten^^  osdled  on  their  brsthren  for 
help,  and  several  engagements  took 
place,  in  which  the  Mountaineers 
were  victorious.  Omer  Pasha  com- 
plained to  Prince  Nicholas  that  thejreby 
his  neatiality  was  infringed.  Prince 
Nicholas  replied  that,  if  Omer  Pasha 
blockaded  the  Mountain,  and  at- 
tacked populations  who  had  annexed 
themselves  to  Montenegro,  the  Sove- 
reign of  Montenegro  could  neither  re- 
strain his  followers  from  breaking 
through  the  blockade,  nor  refuse  aid  to 
those  who  had  placed  themselves  umler 
his  protection.  At  length,  the  Sultan's 
exchequer  being  replenished  with  Eng- 
lish gold,  and  an  army  got  together 
amounting  to  45,000  men,  the  Sublime 
Portf>  atinonnrr'd  to  the  world  that  it 
would  stand  tiie  aggression  of  the  Moun- 
taineers no  longer,  and  war  on  I^Ionte- 
negro  was  declared  I 

Behold  the  present  position  of  the 
Mountain.  The  Turks,  under  Dervis 
Pasha  on  tho  side  of  the  Herzegovine, 
and,  on  the  Albanian  side,  under 
Omer  Pasha  himself  are  trying  to 
fbice  entrances  at  a  point  where  the 
opposite  frontiers  are  divided  only  by 
a  nine  hours'  march.  Every  fighting 
man  on  tho  Mountain  is  under  arms, 
and  the  Montenegrins  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  foreign  conntries  have  hniried 
home  to  defend  their  native  land.  By  the 
bad  harvest  of  last  vear,  the  combatants 
for  freedom  lack  bread ;  by  the  un- 
neighbourly policy  of  Austria  they  are 
strtotened  in  thdr  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. That  the  war  of  independence  is 
still  maintained,  Uiat  the  besieged  do 
not  seek  their  own  relief  by  giving  up 
the  cause  of  their  brethren— this  may 
truly  be  called  one  of  the  glorious  epi- 
sodes in  the  lustoiy  of  the  Cenagonu 
Nor  is  this  all  Gospodar  Nicholas — 
a  lad  of  twenty — chooses  tliis  strngglo 
for  life  and  death  as  the  oi  casion  tor 
aboUshing  the  cruel  custom  piuctised  by 
both  combatants  for  centariee.  The 
heads  of  foemen  are  no  longer  ezpoaed 
in  Cetinge  as  they  used  to  bs^  and  as, 
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on  Turkisli  fortresses,  they  were  during 
last  autumn.  Prisoners  let  go  on  parole 
«I0  no  longer  to  be  marM  hy  fhe  nrati- 
letion  of  noee  and  ears.  At  a  time  vrhen 
the  captors  themselves  wanted  food,  400 
lorkiBh  prisoners  vroro  MhomWy  fed. 

While  thus  stands  the  Montenegrin 
question  on  the  Mountain,  it  is  said 
tiiat  negotiatioiie  an  in  progrMi  £tr 
its  settlement  by  the  diplomacy  of  the 
pTcnl  Powers.  "Wbat  maybe  the  nature 
of  the  intended  pro})ositions  t  With- 
out heeduig  contradictory  rumours,  one 
may  concliule  fhet  fhey  eemiot  go  tut 
inde  of  one  of  the  two  expedients 
suggested  by  a  letter  in  The  Time*  last 
September.  "The  difficulty/'  opines 
an  occasional  correspondent^  "is  to 
find  means  to  counteract  agitating 
«<  inflnenoee.  ^T»bly  the  moit  c<* 
«'  fectual  metbod,  though  temporary  m 
"  its  resnilts,  would  be  to  re[ili  Tiisb  the 
"  Turkish  exchequer,  leaving  the  paci- 
**  fication  of  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
in  luB  own  hands.  Hie  only  oflwr 
pneticable  course  is  one  wbidi  I  hate 
"never  yet  heard  mooted.  .  .  .  Let 
**  Montenegro  receive,  nolens  volenti 
"some  accession  of  terntory  on  ber 
"north-west^  west^  and  eastern  iron- 
''tieiSy  and  let  lier  be  aeknowledged 
tiie  world  (as  she  is  b^  Russia) 
"  an  independent  principality  irith 
*'  consuls  at  her  capital." 

Since  tiais  letter  in  The  Times  was 
penned,  the  first  of  the  expedients  it 
suggestcnl  has  been  tried.  England^ 
all  shocked  a-s  she  seems  at  the  laxness 
of  Montene^i^'in  ideas  on  non-interven- 
tion— England  has  taken  it  upon  herself 
to  replenish  the  Turkish  exchequer; 
and  Uie  pacification  of  htt  doiBinioDS 
has  been  left  in  the  Saltan's  oun  bands. 
Wc  ask  how  far  this  arrangement  has 
advanced  commerce,  agriculture,  civili- 
zitioQ,  or  Chrii»tiamty.  Por  nearly  a 
year  the  IncUess  pcomces  haye  had  to 
nourish  an  ever-inonsring  azmj;  the 
frontier  districts  arc  n  prey  to  a  war  of 
devastation — that  sort  of  war  which 
makes  the  robber  of  which  the  Turkish 
Goyemment  complains.  Such  is  the 
result  so  far;  bat  let  ns  suppose  the 
Sultan's  mode  of  pacification  carried 
out  Snppose  Montenagio  orcCTon  by  n 


Turkish  army.  What  would  the  Turks 
have  gained  f  There  is  not  a  city  for 
them  to  take,  nor  a  fintieee :  flie  llonls. 
negrins  would  bum  tilieir  own  yiUppi 

and  crope,  and  disappear  in  the  caves  of 
the  hiUs.    What  is  there  even  for  the 
Turks  to  destroy  t    Nothing  except  the 
social  order,  the  free  goYemment^  the 
secority  of  property  and  lifie^  whibhte 
wise  and  patriotic  rulers  have  saseeeded 
in  esta^iHshing  in  the  "Moimtain.  What 
hold  could  a  Turkish  army  fret  over  the 
Mountaineers  1  What  hold  ha^  a  i  mkisii 
vmj  Sfor  got  over  tiiem  yvtf  Sm 
shoud  they  profess  submission,  would 
it  not  be  to  "bide  their  time '  f  No 
doubt  in  the  ITer^/Trnvine  a  large  siand- 
ing  army  would  keep  down  the  popula- 
tion.   The  question  is,  how  far  it  s&> 
sweis  theXbdoshezdiiequertonisiBlm 
luncHif  in  ths  Hanagfovine  at  the  expense 
of  such  an  army.   Tlie  pli^rhtest  dimina- 
tion  of  her  force  would  he  the  signal 
ibr  another  revolt  The  possession  of  the 
HeiBBgoyno  wonld  cost  har  aa  modi  is 
lime  of  peaoe  aa  of  wan   To  be  nn 
there  is  an  alternative.    Perhaps  Omer 
Pasha  might  succeed  in  pacif}ang  the 
Herz^ovine  and  Montenegro  after  the 
&shion  in  which  Ali  Pasha  yseSA 
eerlam  diatrieta  of  AHMoia^  ^ 
exterminate  Ike  whole  Christian  popular 
tion  !    Some  people  would  almost  a^k, 
"And  why  not?"  if  by  such  a  measure 
may  alone  be  secured  the  "  integrity  of 
tlieOtfeomanEminre''t  Verygoodt-yonly* 
when  flie  Christian  popola^on  is  at 
terminated,  what  become  of  commerce 
agriculture,  civilization,  Christianity? 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  have 
recouise  to  the  second  expedient  pie* 
poaad,  in  hia  September  lettei;  hy  the 
ooiMiMflideot  of  The  Times:  "Let 
'*  Montf'necn^  receive  some  accession  of 
**terntnrv  ou  iier  north-west,  west^  and 
"  eastern    frontiers,  and  let  her  t* 

acknowledged  by  the  world,  as  she 
«*by  Bnssia,  an  independent  prin«- 
"  pality."    Add  to  this,  that  ^''^b  'li'^ 
tricts  in  the  Herzegovine  as  have  duwg 
the  present  struggle  throim 

Turkish  yoke  be  suffered  to  choose 
frmofgovernme{iit--«therssaniie.\edto 

Montenegro,  or  as  '^antonomous,"  Jitetiie 
principal^  of Senris.  Ihiaexpau>^ 
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lias  at  least  this  advantage  over  the 
other,  that  it  hm  not  yot  been  tried  ; 
and  we  oak,  "as  a  matter  of  abBtract 
ptohMity"  w1i0th«r  it  ia  most  likalj 
that  two  Christian  and  Slavonic  popu- 
lations will  he  advanced  in  civilization 
by  a  forcible  reduction  under  Turkish 
yoke,  or  by  their  union  under  a  free, 
national,  and  Christian  govemment  ? 

What  may  be  the  obstaelee  to  adopt- 
ing this  second  expedient  t 

In    the    fin^t   pl.iee,    tho  Ottoman 
Government  is  naturaiiy  unwilling  to 
end  her  long  struggle  with  the  Ghris- 
tkofl  in  ber  north-weet  prormces,  by 
what  on   her  side  would  be  utterly 
"  giving  in."    She  is  disposed  to  resent 
foreign    interference    in  this  matter. 
Herself   but   recently   preserved  by 
foreign  aid  from  being  overrun  by  a 
powoM  ndighboiir,  she  is  lotii  to  agree 
tint  her  weaker  nejghboior  should  be 
preserved  by  foreign  aid  against  herself. 
She  has,  also,  an  argument,  much  re- 
sembling that  which  Austria  used  to 
mge  ag^nst  the  cfadms  of  Italy-^that  the 
Bayahs  of  the  Herzegovine  are  not  yet 
fit  to  govern  thcmselvos,  and  that  Mon- 
tenegio  h  ptill  too  barbarous  to  govern 
others.  This  argument  is  plausible ;  but 
admits  of  the  anaweri  tiiat  no  one  can 
tell  whether  or  not  the  HeixegoTians 
can  govexn  themselTes,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  never  had  a  trial — wherf  n??  it 
is  matter  of  fact  that  they  will  not 
submit  to  be  governed  by  the  Porte. 
But  the  mott  cogent  of  all  Turkey's 
olgections  to  the  recognition  of  Monto> 
negrin   independence    is  that  ^^lonte- 
negro  would  bo  recognised  as  an  Ind'epen- 
cknl  South- Slavonic  State.  This  would  be 
flie  signal  for     the  Soothem  Skvonie 
Aitionalities  to  dsckve  they  would  not 
submit  to  foreign  yoke.    Bosnia,  Serria, 
Bulgaria,  all  would  follow  the  example 
of  the  Herzegovine.  What  is  then  to  be- 
come of  the    integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Smpbe*'  1  Here^  no  donht^  Is  a  matter 
for  consideration ;  yet,  if  we  reflect  how 
remarkably  ill  the   Southern  Slovacs 
liave  done  under  Ott/^mfm  rule,  ^ve  iinist 
that  the  proposal  oi  any  change  in 
thebocnDiditiott  whiehsflbrdedahope  of 
making  them  better  and  happier  is 
mtitled  to  an  atlentlye  hsanog.  Iha 


integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  a 
point  secondary,  siuely,  to  the  interests 
of  humanity. 

The  seeond  gceat  ohstMle  to  the 
arrangement  of  tiie  ManteDQgrin  qneetum 
is  the  opposition  of  Austria  to  any  plan 
which  should  give  a  port  on  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Slavs.  It  is  now  beginning  to  bo 
lecQgnised  in  diplomacy  that  iUu  sea- 
ooast  of  Bahnafeia  must  not  be  cnt  oft 
from  Bosnia  and  Herzegovine.  Austria, 
to  whom  I>alraatia  belongs,  has  long 
been  hoping  to  add  to  it  tho  inland 
countries.  Should  it  be  proved  im- 
poaaihie  to  govern  them  firom  Con- 
alaiitiiioplei,  why  not  let  ber  try  to 
govern  them  from  Vienna  1  But  the 
population  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herxo- 
govine  is  Slavonic,  and  belongs  to  the 
Eastern  Church:  as  such,  they  have 
little  disposition  to  place  themselTsa 
under  a  government  both  Germaninng 
and  Papistical  Start  Montenegro  on 
the  Adriatic — a  national  Slavonic  state, 
with  a  free  port  and  free  institutions — 
and,  small  as  she  is,  Anstiia  would  find 
her  a  dangerous  rivaL 

The  good  friends  to  Montenegro  are 
France  ami  Italy.  For  the  very  reason 
that  Austria  wishes  to  shut  her  out 
from  the  Adriatic,  tkey  wish  to  see  her 
tiure ;  while  the  Nationaliiy  £riiioiple>to 
which  Italy  owes  her  new  freedom  aind 
France  so  much  of  her  pre=ont  ]irnstige, 
is  all  in  favour  uf  the  liberation  of  the 
Southern  bkivs,  and  the  establislunent 
of  essentially  Slavome  ooontnaa  under  a 
Slavonic  government. 

As  for  Kussia  :  of  course  sfte  would 
lose  all  her  influence  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  did  she  not  now  plead 
for  Montsnegnx  Bat  I  give  you  the 
opinion  of  the  Mbntenegrins  themselTea^ 
that  Russia  is  not  anxious  to  give  them 
a  port  on  ihf^  Adriatic.  She  would  keep 
thpin  in  tluar  present  position,  a  prickly 
thurn  ill  the  side  of  Turkey ;  but  she 
bas  had  proof  enough  that  nothing  but 
the  neglect  of  the  other  Powers  will 
over  keep  them  dependent  on  herself. 
Cattaro,  Antivari,  Spizza,  whichever  it 
may  be — all  are  too  near  Corfu  for 
Bona  not  to  rpgud  in  eaoh  a  door  by 
wbioh  Eiigliah  inflnenoe  may  enter  in 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  Soitth.  For 
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Kussia  well  knows  that  to  open  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Serhs  is  to  open  the  Slay 
countries  to  England.   She  knows  that 
the  remembmnoe  of  form  r  nttcmptB 
at  dictation  would  render  Alontenegro 
eyer  jcilous  of  her  interference ;  whereas, 
as  a  young  state,  free,  and  starting  on 
the  highway  of  oonuDoroe,  natiinlly  and 
necessarily  Montenegro  would  toni  to 
Britain-     How  is  it  that  every  one 
can  see  this  hut  Britain  herself  1  How 
ia  it  that  Britain  has  in  this  part  of 
the  world  no  aim  but  to  maintain  the 
Ottoman  Empire,        fear  that  the 
aeoeBsion  of  strength  to  any  Slayonio 
nntinnality  should  {^ve  an  accefwion  of 
ititl'u  nce  to  Jluasin  ?    Rnf?sian  influence 
among  the  Slavs  m  Turkey  increases 
not  with  their  strength,  but  with  their 
hopelessness  of  ohtainin^,'  a.s.«i.stancc  from 
any  other  Power.  Once  lor  all,  the  Chris- 
tian Slavs  of  Europe  will  never  rest 
content  with  a  "  Turkish  K^gah."  Not 
only  do  they  hate  the  Mussulman  Go- 
Tsmmenti  hat  they  despise  it;  they 
know,  if  we  do  not»  that  it  is  dying  of 
incurabl  ■  disease.    Long  enough  they 
have  Vk  (  II  infected  by  the  presence  of 
the  "aick  man  ,    they  will  not  allow 
ihemselyee  to  be  chained  to  a  corpse. 

You  aak  what  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  ought  to  he.  Did  you  ever  re- 
mark what  the  vine-dresser  does  before 
he  has  to  cut  down  the  old  stock  ? 
He  plants  young  shoots ;  he  waters  them 
and  trains  their  growth.  The  policy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Montenegrin 
question  sliould  he  inspired  by  the 
benehcent  foresight  of  the  vine-dresser. 
The  catastrophe  of  Mussulman  domi- 
nion is  approaching ;  let  us  prepare  for 
it  by  educating  those  Christian  nationa- 
lities who  are  t}io  lawful  heirs  of  its 
inheritance.  Kotiimg  need  be  done  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  thoee  who  like  to 
think  thatTorkey  may  Uvea  little  longer. 
The  young  shoots  are  still  too  near  the 
gr(jund  to  darken  the  old  stock  with 
their  shadow  Only  let  the  young  shoots 
grow ;  wiien  tlie  day  comes  for  the  old 
stock  to  be  uprooted,  they  will  fill  up 
that  nnsightly  hole  in  the  earth  which 
all  men  fear  to  see. 

Now,  a  sprout  of  the  right  f»ort  is  Mon- 
tenegro. A  vigorous,  healthy.  Christian 


nationally,  lot  Britain  take  her  bj  the 
hand.  Let  Britain's  vote  accoid  to  her 
that  phee  among  European  States  for 

which  she  has  BO  long,  so  nobly  strug{;led ; 

let  British  influence  be  exert<}d  to 
obtain  for  her  such  a  territory  as  shall 
enable  her  worthily  to  maintain  her  new 
jtosition  throughout  her  fMnre  history 
as  a  free  goyemment  and  a  commeidaL 
power. 

And  now  for  our  friends  who  are 
only  just  beginning  to  ask  where  3»loii- 
tenegro  is.    Piay  let  them  rememlisr 
Ifr.  Senior's  advioe^  that  one  sboold 
bring  to  bear  on  political  qnestioDs  at 
rmtch  knowledge  as  pomble.    The  South- 
em  Slavonic  countries  lie  a  good  deal 
nearer  home  than  some  othei«  of  which 
we  know  mora.  Would  that  oar  leaned 
friends  could  condescend  to  direct  a 
little  of  their  capacity  to  the  study  of 
Slavonic  language  and  literature ;  would 
that  our  friends  who  are  traveUers  w(mM 
take  the  tronUe  to  visit  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Adriatio  and  the  Black  Sei 
We  haye  long  been  accustomed  to 
hear  among  us,  as  a  household  word, 
"The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire!" 
Would  that  people  in  Britain,  and  even 
at  Constantinople,  knew,  that  as  sn  in- 
dependent European   Power,  Turkey 
lias  long  ago  ceased  t')  exist !  There 
are  now  so  few  Turks  in  Europe,  that 
we  must  soon  call  the  country  by  soms 
other  nama    Except  ahont  two  nul* 
lions  of  Mahometan  Turks  who  hve 
in  and  around  Constantinople,  and  who 
are  scattered  among  towns  and  villages 
here  and  there  in  Macedonia  and  Koa- 
melia,  there  remain  comparatively  ft* 
OsDianlis  settled  in  Enropc^  and  tbeir 
nombets  are  rapidly  deenasinff.  An 
immense  army,  chiefly  recruitea  from 
Asia,  and  paid,  as  aforesaid,  by  aid  of 
English  gold,  garrisons  the  province^ 
crashed  and  impoyerjahed  by  the  va&r 
tarymle  of  the  Sultan.  And  it  is  for 
this  exhausted  and  tyrannical  despotism 
that  we  ignore  the  aspirations  aud 
even  the  existence  of  ttie  Christiaua 
who  people  the  fair  lands  betweea 
Adriatio  and  the  Lower  Dsnubc^  wlio 
possess  all  the  inteUigsnce,  and  in 
whose  hands  is  all  the  oomaurce^of  (he^ 
wide  districts  1 
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CHAPTER  U. 

A  MILS  off,  and  a  thousaud  feet  down. 
So  Tom  fcmnd  it ;  though  it  aeemed  as 
if  he  could  have  chneked  a  pebble  on 
to  the  bock  of  the  woman  in  the  red 
petticoat,  who  waa  wooding  in  tlxe  gar- 
den ;  or  even  across  the  dale  to  the 
rocks  beyond. 

Xbr  tlio  boitomof  the  Talley  wbb  jvst 
«DB  field  bvoad,  and  on  the  other  eide 
ran  the  stream ;  and  abovo  it,  grey  crag, 
grey  down^  grey  stair,  grey  moor,  walled 
Up  to  heaven. 

A  quiet,  silent^  xich,  happy  place ; 
a  nanow  ciack  eat  deep  into  the  earth, 
80  deep,  and  ao  out  of  the  way,  that 
the  bad  bogies  can  hardly  tind  it  out 
The  name  of  the  place  is  Vendale  ; 
and  if  you  want  to  see  it  for  yourself, 
yoD  mnat  go  np  into  the  High  dayen, 
and  search  from  Bolland  Forest  north 
hy  Inglf  borough,  to  the  Nine  Standards 
and  Cross  Fell ;  and  if  you  have  not 
found  it,  you  must  turn  south,  and 
aeueh  the  Lake  monniainfl^  down  to 
SoKW  Fell  and  the  sea ;  and  then  if 
you  have  not  found  it,  you,  must  go 
northward  again  by  merry  Carlisle, 
and  search  the  Cheviots  all  across,  from 
Annan  Water  to  Berwick  Law;  and 
tfaflo,  whether  yon  have  im»d  Vendale 
or  net,  yon  will  have  found  such  a 
country,  and  such  a  people,  as  ought  to 
make  you  proud  of  being  a  Bzitiflh  boy. 
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So  Tom  went  to  go  down  ;  and  first 
he  went  down  three  huiidrf  1  foot  of 
steep  heather,  mixed  up  with  loose 
hrowngtttatonfi,a8ioiighaaafile;  which 
was  not  pLeasant  to  hia  poor  little  heela, 
as  he  came  bump,  stump,  jump,  down 
the  steep.  And  still  he  thought  he 
could  throw  a  stone  into  the  garden. 

Then  he  went  down  three  hundred 
Ibet  of  limeetone  terracee,  one  below 
the  other,  aa  straight  as  if  Mr.  Qeoige 
Wliitc  had  ruled  them  with  his  ruler 
and  then  cut  them  out  with  hia  chisel. 
There  was  no  heath  there,  but 

Eint^  a  little  grass  slope,  covered 
with  the  piettiflst  nowezs,  rockrose  and 
saxifrages,  and  thyme,  and  faaail,  and 
all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs. 

Then  bump  down  a  two-toot  step  of 
limestone. 

Then  another  Ht  of  grass  and  flowers. 

Then  bump  down  a  one-foot  step. 

Then  another  bit  of  grass  and  flowers 
for  tifty  yards,  as  steep  as  the  house 
roof,  where  he  had  to  slide  down  on  his 
dear  little  tsil. 

Then  another  step  of  stone,  ten  feet 
high ;  and  there  he  had  to  stop  liim- 
self,  and  crawl  along  the  edge  to  find  a 
crack;  for  if  he  had  rolled  over,  he 
would  have  rolled  right  into  the  old 
woman's  garden,  and  frightened  h^ 
oat  of  her  wits. 

Then,  when  he  had  found  a  dark  nar- 
row ciack,  full  of  green-stalked  fern,  soeh 

A  A 
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ae  hangs  in  the  basket  in  the  diawing- 

Toom ;  and  had  crawled  doim  through 
it,  with  knees  and  elbows,  as  he  would 
down  a  chimney;  there  was  another 
grass  slope,  and  another  step,  aud  m  on, 
till— oh,  dear  me!  I  wish  it  wae  all 
over ;  and  so  did  he.  And  yet  ho 
thought  he  could  throw  a  atone  into  the 
old  woman's  garden. 

At  last  he  camo  to  a  bank  of  beauti- 
fol  ahraha ;  whitebeam,  with  its  great 
mlver^backed  leaver  and  motmtam* 
ash,  and  oak;  and  below  them  cliff 
and  crag,  cliff  and  crag,  with  great  liods 
of  crown-ferns  and  wood-aedge ;  and 
through  the  shrubs  ho  could  see  the 
stream  aparkling,  and  hear  it  mmmnr 
on  tlie  white  pebbles.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  was  thioe  hundred  feet 
below. 

You  would  have  been  giddy,  perhaps, 
at  looking  down:  bnt  Tom  was  not 
He  was  a  hnre  little  ehimney-sweep ; 

and  when  he  found  himself  on  the  top 
of  a  high  cliff,  insti-iul  of  fiittinf;  down 
and  crj'ing  for  lii.s  baba,  (thoii<;li  he  never 
had  had  any  baba  to  cry  lor),  he  t*aid — 
Ah,  this  will  just  aoit  me  \ "  tiioogh 
he  was  very  tirsd ;  and  down  ho  went, 
by  stock  and  stone,  sedpe  and  led^u\ 
bnph  and  rush,  a.s  if  he  had  i)een  bom 
a  jolly  little  black  ape,  with  four  hands 
instead  of  twa 

Bnt  he  was  getting  terribly  tared  now. 
!nie  buzning  sun  on  the  fells  had  sucked 
him  up ;  but  the  damp  heat  of  the 
woody  crag  sucked  him  np  still  more ; 
and  the  perspiration  lun  out  of  the  ends 
of  hiB  fingeis  and  toes,  and  washed  him 
oleaner  than  he  had  been  for  a  whole 
year.  But,  of  course,  he  dirtied  every- 
thing terribly  aB  he  went.  There  has 
been  a  great  black  smudge  down 
the  crag  ever  since.  And  there  hare 
been  more  black  beetles  in  Vendale 
since  than  ever  were  known  before ;  all, 
of  course,  owing  to  Tom's  hnring  blacked 
the  original  pa]>a  of  them  all,  just  as  ho 
was  setting  oif  to  be  married,  with  a 
aky-blne  coat  and  scarlet  leggings,  as 
SBUurt  as  a  gardener^s  dog  with  a  poly- 
anthus  in  his  mouth. 

At  last  ho  got  to  the  bottom.  But, 
behold,  it  was  not  the  bottom — as  peo- 


ple nsnally  find  wlien  they  are  cdnmig 
down  a  mountain.  For  at  the  foot  of 
the  crag  were  heaps  and  heaps,  of  fallen 
liiue.stone  of  every  size,  from  that  of 
your  head  to  that  of  a  stage-wag^ 
with  holes  between  them  Ml  of  sweet 
heath-fern;  and  before  Tom  got  through 
them,  he  was  out  in  the  bright  sumhiDe 
again  ;  and  then  ho  felt,  once  for  all, 
and  suddenly,  u:^  people  generally  do, 
that  he  was  b-e-a-t,  beat 

Yon  must  expect  to  be  beat  a  fmt 
times  in  your  life^  little  man,  if  you  live 
such  a  life  as  a  man  ought  to  live,  let 
you  be  as  strong  and  healthy  as  tou 
may :  and  whtju  you  ai^e,  you  will  ImJ  it 
a  very  ugly  feeling.  And  I  hope  that 
that  day  yon  may  have  a  stoat  staunch 
friend  by  you  Aviio  is  not  beat ;  for  if 
you  have  not,  you  had  best  he  where 
you  are,  and  wait  for  better  tim^  m 
poor  Tom  did. 

He  conld  not  get  on.  The  aonim 
boining,  and  yet  he  felt  chill  all  orer. 
He  was  qmte  empty,  and  yet  he  felt  quite 
sic]^.  There  was  but  two  IrnTtdred  yards 
of  smooth  pasture  between  iam  and  the 
cottage,  and  yet  he  could  not  walk  down 
it  He  could  hear  the  stream  murmur- 
ing, only  one  field  b(»yond  it,  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was  ahnodied 
miles  off. 

He  lay  down  on  the  grass  till  tht 
beetles  ran  over  bim,  and  the  fa» 

settled  on  his  nose.  I  don't  know  when 
he  would  have  got  up  again,  if  the  gnats 
and  the  midges  had  not  t.-ik^  n  compas- 
sion on  iiim.  iiut  the  guaU  blew  th^ 
trampets  so  load  in  bb  ear,  and  tlis 
midges  nibbled  so  at  his  hands  and  face, 
wherever  they  could  find  a  plac*;  free 
from  soot,  that  at  last  he  woke  up,  aud 
stumbled  away,  down  over  a  low  wall, 
and  into  a  narrow  road,  and  np  to  tiis 
cottage  door. 

And  a  neat  pretty  cottage  it  was,  with 
dipt  yew  Jiedges  all  round  the  garden, 
and  vews  inside  too,  cut  into  peawcks, 
and  irum|)et8,  and  teapots,  and  all  kinds 
of  queer  shapes.  And  out  of  the  opea 
door  came  a  noiise,  like  that  of  the  frogi 
on  the  Great- A,  when  they  know  that  it 
is  going  t^)  be  scorching  hni  to-morrow — 
and  how  they  Imow  that  I  don'i  know, 
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and  yoji  don't  know,  snd  nobody 
knows. 

He  came  slowly  up  to  tlie  open  door, 
which  was  all  hung  round  with  clematis 
and  Toaesy  and  then  peeped  in,  hall 
ail  aid. 

And  there  nt  by  the  empty  fire-place, 
filled  with  a  pot  of  sweet  herbi^  the 

iiict'yt  old  woman  that  ever  was  seen,  in 
her  red  petticont,  nn<l  short  dimity  bed- 
gown, and  clean  wluie  cap,  with  a  black 
aOk  haadkenhief  over  it^  tied  under  her 
dtOL  And  at  her  fMt  tat  the  grand- 
jbther  of  all  the  cats,  and  opposite  her 
■at,  on  two  benches,  twelve  or  fourteen 
neat,  rosy,  chubby  little  children,  learn- 
ing their  (Jhris-crojiS-row,  and  gabble 
enough  they  made  about  it 

Such  a  pleasant  cottage  it  was,  with 
a  shiny  clean  stone  floor,  and  lurious 
old  prints  on  the  "walls,  and  an  old  black 
oak  sideboard  full  of  bright  pewter  and 
bnea  dishee,  and  a  cookoo  elock  in  the 
earner,  whidi  began  ahoating  as  soon  as 
Tom  appeared  :  not  that  it  was  fiighi* 
ened  at  Xom,  bat  that  it  was  jnat  deven 
o'clock. 

Aii  tlie  children  staxtcd  at  Tom's  dirty 
black  figure ;  and  the  girls  began  to  cry, 
and  the  boys  began  to  laugh,  and  all 
pointed  at  him  rudely  enough  ;  but  Tom. 
was  too  tired  to  care  lor  that. 

"What  art  thou,  and  what  dost 
want  t "  cried  the  old  dame.  A  chim- 
ney-sweep!  Away  with  thee.  rUhaTe 
no  sweeps  here." 

Water,"  said  poor  little  Tom,  quite 
faint 

**  Water  I  There's  plenty  i'  tiie 
beck,"  she  said,  quite  shaiply. 

'^Bnt  I  can't  get  there;  Tm  most 
clemmed  with  hunger  and  drought.** 
And  Tom  Rank  down  upon  the  door- 
step, and  laid  his  head  against  the  ]>ost. 

And  the  old  dame  looked  at  liim 
through  her  spectacles  one  minute^  and 
tvo^  and  three ;  and  then  she  said,  "He*s 
sick ;  and  a  bairn's  a  baun,  sweep  or 
none." 

«*  Water,"  said  Tom. 

**  Qod  forgive  me !  *'  and  she  pnt  by 
her  spectacles,  and  rose,  and  came  to  Tom. 
"  Water* s  bad  for  thee  ;  I'll  give  thee 
milk."  And  she  toddled  off  into  the 


next  room,  and  brought  a  cup  of  milk 
and  a  bit  of  bread. 
Tom  drank  the  milk  off  at  one  drsDghl^ 

and  then  looked  up,  revived. 

"  Where  didst  come  iirom )  "  said  the 

dame. 

'*07er  Fell,  theie,'*  said  Tom,  and 
pointed  up  into  the  sky. 

"  Over  llartliover  i  and  down  Lew- 
thwaitc  Ciag2  Art  sure  thou  art  not 
lying  ? " 

"Why  should  II"  said  Tom,  and 
leant  his  head  against  the  post 

And  how  got  ye  up  there  1 " 
"I  came  over  from  the  Tin?  t ."  and 
Tom  %\iii>  so  tired  and  desperate  lie  litwl 
nu  heiirt  or  time  to  think  of  a  story,  so 
he  told  all  the  truth  in  a  few  words. 

"  Bless  thy  little  heart !    And  thoa 
hast  not  been  stealinft  then!" 
"No." 

"  Bless  thy  little  heart !  and  I'll  war- 
rant not  Why,  God's  guided  the  bairn, 
because  he  was  innocent  I  Away  from 
the  Place,  and  over  Uarthover  Fell,  snd 

down  Lewthwaitc  Cnig !     Who  ever 
heard  the  like,  if  God  liadn't  led  him 'I 
Why  dout  not  eat  thy  broad  1 " 
"  I  can't* 
It's  good  enini^  fikr  I  made  it  my- 
self" 

"  I  c^m't,"  said  Tom,  and  he  laid  his 
head  on  his  knees,  and  then  asked — 

"Is  it  Sunday  1" 
Xo,  then  $  why  should  it  be  1" 

"Because  I  hear  the  church  belle 
ringing  so." 

"Bless  thy  pretty  heart!  Th(  baiiirs 
sick.  Come  wi'  me,  and  ill  Imp  thee 
np  somewhere.  If  thou  wert  a  fait 
cleaner  I'd  put  thee  in  my  own  bed,  for 
the  Lord's  sake.    But  come  along  here.'* 

But  when  Tom  tried  to  get  n\\  he 
was  80  tired  and  giddy  that  she  had  to 
help  him,  and  lead  him. 

She  put  him  in  sn  outhouse,  upon 
soft  sweet  hay,  and  an  old  rug,  and  bade 
him  sleep  off  his  walk,  and  she  would 
come  to  him  when  school  was  over,  in 
an  hour's  time. 

And  so  she  went  in  again,  expectiiig 
Tom  to  fall  fiaist  asleep  at  once. 

But  Tom  did  not  fall  asleep. 

Instead  of  it  he  turned,  and  tossed,  and 
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kicked  about  in  the  stiang^t  imj,  and 
felt  so  hot  all  over,  ho  longed  to  get  into 
the  river  and  cool  himself ;  and  then  he 
fell  lialf  asleoj).  and  dreamt  that  he  heard 
tlio  little  whit€  lady  crying  to  him, 
"  Oh,  you're  so  dirty  ;  go  and  he  washed.** 
And  then  he  heard  the  ehuch  beUs 
ling  so  loud,  close  to  him,  too,  that  he 
was  sure  it  nnist  be  Sunday,  in  spite  of 
what  the  old  dame  had  said  ;  and  he 
would  go  to  church,  and  see  what  a 
drareh  was  like  inside ;  fbrha  had  neyer 
heen  in  one,  poor  little  feUow,  in  all  his 
life.  But  the  people  would  never  let 
him  come  in,  all  over  soot  and  dirt  like 
that  He  must  go  to  the  river  and  wash 
first  And  he  said  out  loud  again  and 
again,  though  being  half  asleep  he  did 
not  know  I  mnst  be  dean,  I  must 
be  clean." 

And  all  of  a  sudden  he  found  him- 
self, not  in  the  outhouse  on  the  hay,  but 
in  the  middle  of  a  meadow,  over  the 
coad,  with  the  sbeam  jnst  before  him, 
eaying  continually,  "  I  must  be  clean,  I 
must  be  clean."  Kg  had  got  Wvw  on 
his  owu  legs,  betweeu  bleep  and  awake, 
as  children  will  often  get  out  of  bed, 
and  go  about  the  room,  when  they  are 
not  quite  well  But  he  was  not  a  bit 
surprised,  and  went  on  to  the  bank  of 
the  hrook,  and  lay  down  on  the  gmss, 
and  looked  into  the  clear,  clear,  lime- 
atona  water,  with  evety  pebble  at  the 
bottom  bright  and  clean,  while  the  little 
silver  trout  dashed  about  in  fright  at 
the  sight  of  his  black  face;  and  he 
dipped  his  hand  in  and  found  it  so  cool, 
cool,  cool;  and  ho  said,  "I  will  be  a 
fish,  I  wiU  swim  in  the  water ;  I  most 
be  clean,  I  must  be  clean." 

So  he  pulled  off  all  his  clothes  in  such 
haste  that  he  tore  some  of  them,  which 
was  easy  enough  with  such  ragged  old 
things.  And  he  put  his  poor,  hot,  aore 
leet  into  the  water ;  and  then  his  legs ; 
and  the  further  he  went  in,  the  more 
the  church  bells  rang  in  his  head. 

"Ah,"  said  Tom,  "I  must  bo  quick 
and  wash  myself,  the  bells  are  ringing 
quite  krad  now;  and  they  will  stop 
soon,  and  then  the  door  will  be  shut, 
and  I  shall  never  he  able  to  get  in  at 
aU," 


Tom  was  mistaken:  for  in  England, 
the  church  doors  are  left  open  all  wt- 
"vice  time,  for  everybody  who  likes  to 
come  in,  Churchman  or  Dissenter  ;  aj. 
even  if  he  were  a  lurk  or  a  Heathen;  and 
if  any  m«n.  dared  to  tain  them  onti  u 
long  as  they  behaved  qnietly,  the  giwd 
old  English  law  would  ponish  him,  as 
he  deserved,  for  ordering  any  peaceahk 
person  out  of  God's  house,  which  b»'- 
longs  to  all  alike.  But  Tom  did  uoi 
know  that,  any  more  than  he  knew  s 

Eiat  deal  more  which  people  ong^  to 
ow. 

So  he  tumbled  himself  as  quickasiia 
could  into  the  clear,  cool  water. 

And  he  had  not  been  in  it  two  ini> 
nntes  befim  he  ftll  tuit  asleep^  into  tba 
quietest,  sunniest,  cosiest  sleep  that  ever 
he  had  in  hi'^  life;  and  he  dreamt 
about  the  green  meadows  by  which 
he  had  walked  that  morning,  and  th^ 
tall  ehn-tnee,  and  the  sleeping  cxm\ 
and  after  that  he  dnsmt  of  nothing  it 
all. 

The  rna«on  of  hii?  falling  into  such  a 
delight!  ul  sleep  is  very  simple ;  and  yet 
hsidly  uiy  one  has  found  it  out  It  wm 
merely  that  the  fraries  took  hiuL 

Some  people  think  that  there  aie  so 
fniries.  Cousin  Cramchild  tells  little 
folks  so  in  his  Conversations.  AVill, 
perhaps  there  are  none — in  Boston,  U.S. 
irhxm  ha  was  rsmed.  And  Annt  AgiWs 
says  theie  am  none,  in  her  Argumente 
on  political  economy.  Well,  perhaps 
there  are  none — in  her  political  economy. 
But  it  is  a  wide  world,  my  little  man — 
and  thank  heaven  for  it^  for  else, 
tween  crinolines  and  theories,  some  of 
US  would  get  squashed — and  plenty  of 
room  in  it  for  fairies,  without  jvople 
seeing  them ;  unless,  of  course,  they 
look  in  the  right  place.  The  most  won- 
deifbl  snd  the  strongest  things  in  tho 
world,  you  know,  are  just  the  thingi 
which  no  one  can  see.  There  is  life  in 
you — and  it  is  the  life  in  you  which 
makes  you  grow,  and  move,  and  think : 
and  yet  you  can't  see  it  And  then 
is  steam  in  a  steam-engine^  and  thst  it 
what  makes  it  move :  mid  yet  you  can't 
sec  it ;  and  so  there  may  be  fairif'>  in 
the  world,  and  they  maj  be  jost  what 
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makes  the  world  go  rouud  to  the  old 
tone  of 

*'C'e8t  ramour,  ramour,  ramour 
Qui  fiiit  la  monde  k  la  londe 

and  jet  no  one  may  be  able  to  see 
them'  except  those  whoee  hearte  are 
going  Tonnd  to  that  same  tone.  At  all 
events,  we  will  make  believe  that  there 
arc  fairies  in  the  world.  It  will  not  he 
the  l^LnL  time  by  many  a  one  that  we 
shaU  have  to  make  believe.  And  yet, 
alter  all,  there  is  no  need  tm  that 
There  must  be  iaines,  fur  this  is  a  fairy 
tale  ;  and  how  cnn  ono  have  a  fidzy-tale 
if  there  are  no  fairies  1 

You  don't  see  the  logic  of  that? 
Perhape  not  Then  please  not  to  see 
the  logic  of  a  great  many  arguments 
exactly  like  it,  which  you  will  hear 
before  your  bennl  is  ^rey. 

The  kinil  uld  dame  came  back  at 
twelve,  wheu  school  was  over,  to 
look  at  Tom ;  hut  there  ww  no  Tom 
ther&  She  looked  about  Ibr  his  foot- 
prints ;  but  the  ground  was  sn  bard  that 
there  was  no  slot,  as  they  say  in  clear  old 
Korth  i>evon.  And  if  you  grow  up  to 
ha  a  brave  healthy  man,  you  mav  know 
some  day  what  no  slot  means,  and  know, 
too,  I  hope,  what  a  slot  does  mean — a 
broad  slot,  with  hhmt  chnvs,  which 
makes  a  man  put  out  liia  cigar,  and  set 
his  teeth,  aud  tigbteu  his  girths,  wheu 
he  seee  it ;  and  what  his  ijghts  mean, 
if  he  has  them,  brow,  bay,  tny,  and 
points  ;  and  see  something  worth  seeing 
between  Haddon  Wood  and  Countisbury 
Clin,  with  good  Mr.  Parker  Collyus 
to  ahow  you  the  way,  and  mend  yonr 
ho&es  as  fSBt  as  yon  smash  them. 
Only  when  that  jolly  day  comes,  please 
don't  break  your  neck  ;  stogged  in  a 
Biire  yon  never  will  Iw,  I  trust;  for  yott 
are  a  heath-cropper  bi-ed  and  born. 

So  the  old  dame  went  in  again  quite 
sulky,  thinking  that  little  Tom  hud 
tricked  her  with  a  false  story,  and 
shainnifd  ill,  and  then  run  away  a^Min. 

I*ul  she  altered  hei  mind  the  next 
^y.  For,  when  Sir  John  and  the  rest 
of  them  had  run  themselves  out  of 
l>reath,  and  lost  Tom,  they  went  back 
again,  looking  yeiy  foolish. 


And  they  looked  mure  foolish  still 
when  Sir  John  heard  more  of  the  etotv 
fiom  the  nurse;  and  more  foolish  stil^ 

again,  when  they  heard  the  whole  story 
from  ^\\m  Ellie.  tlie  little  lady  in  white. 
All  she  had  seen  was  a  poor  little  black 
chimney-sweep,  crying  and  sobbing,  and 
going  to  get  np  the  chimney  again.  Of 
course,  she  was  very  much  frightened: 
and  no  wonder.  But  that  was  all.  The 
boy  had  taken  nothincr  in  the  roum;  by 
the  mark  of  his  hiLie  aootv  feet,  they 
eonld  see  that  he  had  never  Deen  off  the 
hearth-rug  till  the  nurse  caught  hold  of 
hini.    Tt  wii-s  all  a  mistake. 

So  Sir  John  toUl  Grimes  to  go  home, 
and  prounso<l  him  five  shillings  if  he 
would  bring  the  boy  quietly  up  to  him^ 
without  beating  him,  that  he  might  be 
enre  of  the  truth.  For  he  took  for 
granted,  and  Grimes,  too^  that  Tom  hadr 
math'  his  way  home. 

Dut  no  Tom  came  back  to  Mr.  Grimes 
that  evening;  and  he  went  to  the 
polico-ofEica,  to  tell  them  to  look  out  for 
the  boy.  But  no  Tom  was  hennl  of.  A.«: 
for  liis  having  gone  over  those  great  fells 
to  Vendaie,  they  no  more  dreamed  of  that 
than  of  his  having  gone  to  the  moon. 

So  Mr.  Grimes  came  np  to  Harthover 
next  day  with  a  very  sour  face ;  but 
M'hon  he  got  there,  Sir  J^hn  was  over 
tliL'  hills  and  far  away  ;  and  Mr.  Grimt» 
had  to  sit  in  the  outer  servants'  haU  all 
day,  and  drink  strong  ale  to  wash  away 
his  sorrows  ;  and  they  were  washea 
awav,  loni'  ^'  f  ire  Sir  John  came  back. 

YoY  good  Sir  John  had  slept  very  ^ 
badly  that  night;  and  he  said  U)  his  lady, 
"  My  dear,  the  boy  must  have  got  over 
into  the  grouse^moors,  and  lost  himself  f 
and  he  liee  very  heavily  on  my  con- 
science, poor  little  lad.  But  I  know 
what  I  will  do." 

So,  ut  live  the  next  morning,  up  he 
got,  and  into  his  bath,  and  into  hi» 
shooting-jacket  and  gaiters,  and  into 
the  stahle-yard,  like  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  with  a  face  as  red  as  a 
rose,  and  a  hand  us  hard  m  a  tabl(^  and 
a  back  as  broad  as  a  hoUock's ;  and 
bade  them  bring  his  shooting  pony,  and 
the  keeper  to  come  on  his  pony,  and  the 
huntsman,  and  the  first  whi|^  and  the 
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aeoond  wbifv  and  tbo  tiiider>keeper,  with 
the  bloodhound  in  ft  leash — a  great  dpg 

88  tall  as  a  calf,  of  the  colour  of  a  gravel 
walk, "with  mahngnny  ears  and  nose,  and  a 
throat  like  a  church  liell.  Auil  they  took 
liim  up  to  the  placo  where  Tom  had  gone 
into  tiie  wood;  and  there  the  hound 
lifted  up  hie  mighty  Toioe^  and  told  them 
all  he  knew. 

Then  he  took  tliem  to  the  place  where 
Tom  had  climbed  tho  wall ;  and  they 
shoved  it  down,  and  all  got  through. 

And  then  the  wise  dog  took  them 
over  the  moor,  and  over  the  fells,  step 
by  step,  very  slowly  ;  for  tho  scent  was 
a  day  oM,  you  know,  and  very  lij^ht 
from  the  heat  and  drought.  But  that 
was  why  cunning  old  8ir  John  started 
at  five  in  the  mormng. 

And  at  li>t  ho  camo  to  tlio  top  of 
Lewthwaite  Crag,  and  there  ho  bayed, 
and  looked  up  in  their  faces,  as  much  as 
to  say,  **I  ten  you  he  is  gone  down, 
heiel" 

They  could  hurdly  believe  that  Tom 
would  have  gone  so  far ;  and  when  they 
looked  at  that  awful  cliff,  they  could 
never  believe  that  he  would  have  dared 
to  fMse  it.  Itot  if  the  dog  said  so,  it 
must  be  trae. 

"  Heaven  forgive  us ! "  said  Sir  John. 
"  If  we  find  him  at  all,  we  shall  find  him 
lying  at  the  bottom."  And  he  slapped 
his  gnat  hand  upon  his  great  thigh,  and 
said — 

"  Who  will  go  down  over  Lewthwaite 
Cra<7,  and  see  if  that  boy  is  alive  I  Oh 
that  I  were  twenty  years  younger,  and  I 
would  go  down  myself  1"  Aud  so  he 
would  hare  done,  as  well  as  any  sweep 
in  the  county.   Then  he  said— 

"Twenty  pounds  to  tho  man  who 
brings  me  that  boy  alivo  1 "  and,  as  was 
his  way,  what  he  said  ho  meant 

Now  among  the  lot  was  a  little  groom- 
boy,  a  Tery  little  groom  indeed ;  and  he 
was  the  same  who  had  ridden  up  the 
court,  and  told  Tom  to  come  to  the  Hall; 
and  he  said — 

"Twenty  pounds  or  none,  I  will  go 
down  over  Lewthwaite  Crag,  if  it*8  only 
for  the  poor  boy's  sake.  Bor  he  was  as 
civil  a  spoken  little  chap  as  ever  climbed 
a  flue.'* 


So  down  om  Lewthwaite  Crag  he 
went :  a  very  smart  groom  he  wis  at 
tho  top,  and  a  very  shabby  one  at  th« 

lx)ttom  ;  for  he  tor^^  liin  gaiters,  and  he 
tore  his  breeches,  aud  he  tore  his  jacket, 
and  he  burst  his  braces,  and  he  hiust 
his  booti^  and  he  lost  his  ha^  and  wbt 
was  worrt  of  all,  he  lost  his  shirt  pia, 
which  he  prized  very  much,  for  it  was 
gold,  and  he  had  won  it  in  a  raffl-  ;it 
Malton,  and  there  was  a  figure  at  Uie 
top  of  it  of  Ifould  mare,  noble  dd 
Beeswing  herself  as  natural  as  Ufe; 
it  was  a  really  seyere  los»:  but  he  Mfv 
saw  anything  of  Tom. 

And  all  the  while  Sir  John  and  the 
rest  were  riding  round,  full  three  mikB 
to  the  right,  and  baok  again,  to  get  into 
Yemlale,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  ea%. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  old  dame'i 
school,  all  the  children  caino  out  to  sea 
And  the  old  dame  came  out  tooj  and 
whra  she  saw  Sir  John  die  eoitnd 
very  low,  for  she  was  a  tenant  of  bii 

Well,  dame^and  howavsyour  mA. 
Sir  John. 

"Blessing^^  on  you  as  broad  as  your 
back,  Harthover,"  says  she — she  didnft 
call  him  Sir  John,  but  only  Harthoves; 
for  that  is  the  fiishion  in  the  North 
country — "and  welcome  into  Vi'ndaie : 
but  you're  no  hunting  the  ibx  this  tioM 
of  year  1 " 

^'I  am  huntings  and  stnsge  gam* 
too  1 "  said  he. 

"  Blessings  on  your  heart,  and  what 
makes  you  look  so  sad  the  mom  t 

« I'ni  looking  for  a  lost  child,  a  chim- 
ney-sweep, that  is  run  away." 

•'Oh  Harthover,  Hartfaofeiv''  "J" 
ahe,  "  yr  r  ?  always  a  just  man  and  i 
merciful ;  and  yell  no  harm  the  poor 
little  lad  if  I  give  you  ti<ii^^  ^ 
him  1" 

"  Not  I,  not  I,  dame.    Tm  afiaid 
hunted  him  out  of  the  house  all  on  • 
miserable  mistake,  and  the  liound  btf 
brought  him  to  the  top  of  Lewthwaite 
Crag,  and — " 

And  the  old  dame  broke  out  cryiuft 
without  letting  him  finish  his  Btoiy. 

«So  ho  told  me  the  truth  after  aU, 
poor  little  dear !  Ah,  first  thows;ht«5  ^ 
best,  and  a  body's  heart 'U  guide  th^m 
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right,  if  tlioy  will  but  In  ail.  to  it  I" 
And  tlien  she  told  Sir  John  all 

Bring  the  dog  here,  and  lay  him 
on,"  said  Sir  John,  without  snothflv 
-word,  and  he  Mt  his  teeth  very  hud. 

And  the  dog  opened  at  once;  and 
went  awny  at  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
over  the  road,  and  over  tho  meadow,  and 
through  a  hit  of  alder  copse  ;  and  there, 
upon  an  alder  stump,  they  saw  Tom's 
elothos  lying.  And  then  they  knew  as 
mnrli  about  it  all  as  there  ma  any  need 
to  know. 

And  Tom  ? 

Ah  i  now  comes  the  most  wondeiM 
part  of  this  wonderfiil  stony.  Tom,  when 

he  woke,  for  of  course  he  woke — children 
always  wake  after  they  have  slept  ex- 
actly as  loniL,'  a.-?  is  goi>d  f'^r  them — 
found  himiMill'  swinmiing  abuut  m  the 
stream,  being  about  four  inches,  op— 
that  I  may  be  accoiate— 3*67902  inches 
long,  and  having  round  the  parotid 
region  of  liis  faneo??  a  set  of  external 
gills  (I  hope  yt>u  understand  all  the  big 
words)  just  l&e  those  of  a  sucking  eft, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  lace  friU,  till 
he  pulled  at  them,  found  he  hurt  him* 
self,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
were  part  of  himself  and  best  loft 
alone. 

In  iifiet,  the  Mries  had  turned  him 

into  a  water-baby. 

A  water-baby  ?  Yon  never  heard  of  a 
water-baby.  T'erhaps  not  Tliat  is  the 
Tery  reason  why  this  story  was  written. 
Thsre  are  a  great  many  things  in  the 
world  which  yon  never  heard  and  a 
great  many  more  which  nobody  ever 
heard  of  ;  and  a  great  many  things,  too, 
which  nobody  will  ever  hear  of,  at  least 
until  the  coming  of  the  Cocqcigrues, 
when  man  shall  be  the  measure  of  all 
tilings. 

But  there  are  no  such  things  as  water- 

babies. 

How  do  you  know  that?    Have  you 
.  been  there  to  see  ?  And  if  you  had  been 
there  to  see,  and  had  seen  none^  that 

would  not  prove  that  there  were  none. 
If  Mr.  (rarth  does  not  find  a  fox  in 

Eversley  Wood — as  folks  sometimes  fear 
he  never  will — that  does  not  prove  that 

there  are  no  such  things  as  foxes.  And 


ns-  is  Eversley  Wood  to  all  tlio  woods  in 
England,  so  are  the  waters  we  know  to 
aU  the  waters  in  the  world.  And  no 
(me  has  a  right  to  say  that  no  wate»- 
babies  exist,  till  they  have  seen  no 
water-babies  existing;  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  mind,  from  not  seeing 
>vater-l)ahii«a  ;  and  a  thing  which  no- 
body ever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  do. 

But  surely  if  there  ware  water-babies^ 
somebody  would  have  caught  one  afc 
least? 

Well.  11  ow  do  you  know  that  some- 
body has  not  f 

]&t  they  would  have  put  it  into 
spirita^  or  into  the  Blnstiated  News,  or 

perhaps  cut  it  into  two  halves,  poor  dear 
little  thin^  and  sent  ono  to  Profc.«y?or 
Owen,  and  one  to  Protes.^or  Huxley, 
to  see  what  they  would  each  say 
about  it 

Ah,  my  dear  little  man  !  that  does  not 
follow  at  all,  as  you  will  see  before  the 

end  of  tlie  story. 

But  a  water-baby  ia  contrary  to  na- 
tura 

Well,  bnt^  my  dear  little  man,  ym, 
must  learn  to  talk  about  such  things, 
when  you  grow  older,  in  a  very  different 
way  from  that.  You  must  not  talk  about 
"ain't"  and  "can't"  when  you  speak 
of  this  great  wonderfiil  wodd  round 
you,  of  which  the  wisest  man  knows 
only  the  very  smallest  comer,  and  is,  as 
the  great  Sir  Isaac  .Newton  said,  only  a 
child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore 
of  a  boundlev  ocean. 

Ton  must  not  say  that  this  cannot 
he,  or  that  that  is  contrary  to  nature. 
You  do  not  know  what  nature  is,  or 
what  she  can  do ;  and  nobody  knows ; 
not  even  Sir  Bodorick  Murchison,  or 
Professor  Owen,  or  Professor  Sedgwick, 
or  Professor  Huxley,  or  'Sir.  Darwin,  or 
Professor  Faraday,  or  Mr.  Grove,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  men  whom  good 
boys  are  taught  to  respect  They  are  very 
wise  men ;  and  you  must  Hstm  respect- 
fully to  all  they  say :  but  even  if  they 
should  say,  \\'hich  I  am  sure  they  never 
would,  "That  fannot  exist  That  is 
eontrary  to  nature,"  you  must  wait  a 
little,  and  see;  for  perhaps  even  they 
may  be  wrong.   It  is  only  childien 
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who  read  Aunt  Agitato's  Aigoments,  or 
Cousin  Crainchild's  Conversations;  or 
ladsi  who  go  to  popular  lectures,  and 
man  pointing  at  a  few  big  ugly  pictiiies 
on  the  wall,  or  making  nasty  smells  with 
bottlo^s  and  squirt?,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  call tnc!  tftat  anatomy  or  chemistry^ — 
who  talk  about  "cannot  exists"  and  "con- 
ttaty  to  iMtine."  Wise  men  are  afraid 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  conttaiy  to 
nature,  except  what  is  contrary  to  mathe- 
matical truth  ;  for  two  and  two  cannot 
make  five,  and  two  straight  lines  cannot 
join  twice,  and  a  part  r^mnot  be  as  great 
as  the  whole,  and  eo  on  (at  least,  so  it 
seems  at  present):  but  the  wiser  men 
aro,  the  k-ss  they  talk  about  **  cannot." 
Tlifit  1-  a  very  rash,  danj^crous  word,  that 
*< cannot;"  and  if  people  use  it  too 
often,  the  Qneen  of  idl  the  Fairies^  who 
makes  the  clouds  thunder  and  the  fleas 
bite,  and  takes  just  as  much  trouble 
about  one  as  about  the  other,  is  apt  to 
astonish  them  suddenly  by  showing 
them,  that  though  they  saj  she  cannot, 
yet  she  can,  and  what  is  more,  will, 
whether  they  approve  or  not. 

And  therefore  it  is,  that  there  are 
downs  and  hundreds  of  things  in  the 
world  which  we  should  certainly  have 
■aid  were  contrary  to  natnre,  if  we 
did  not  see  th^  going  on  under  onr 
eyes  all  day  long.  If  people  had  never 
seen  little  seeds  grow  into  great  j^lants 
and  trees,  of  quite  different  shape  from 
themselves  and  these  trees  again  pro- 
dnce  fresh  seeds,  to  grow  into  fresh 
trees,  they  would  have  said,  "  The  thing 
cannot  be;  it  is  contrary  to  nature." 
And  th(>y  would  have  been  quite  as 
right  in  saying  so,  as  in  saying  that  most 
ovhur  things  cannot  be. 

Or  suppose  again,  that  you  had  come, 
like  ^1.  T)u  Chaillu,  a  traveller  from  un- 
kiiown  j)art.s  ;  and  that  no  human  being 
had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  an  elephant. 
And  suppose  that  you  described  him 
to  people,  and  said,  "This  is  the  shape, 
and  plan,  and  anatomy  of  the  beast, 
and  of  his  feet,  and  of  his  trunk  and 
of  his  grindci-s,  and  of  liis  tu^sks,  though 
they  are  not  tusks  at  all,  but  two 
oater  ibre  teetb  run  mad;  and  this  is 
the  section  of  his  skuU,  more  like  a 


mushroom  than  a  reasonable  skull  of  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  hemi,  and 
80  forth,  and  so  forth;  and  thou^ 
the  beast  (which  I  assuio  you  I  km 
seen  and  shot)  is  first  cousin  to  the  litt^B 
hairy  coney  of  Scripture,  second  cousin 
to  a  pig,  and  (I  Buspoct)  thirteenth  or 
fourtecntli  cousin  to  a  rabbit,  yet  be  is 
the  wisest  of  all  bessts,  snd  can  d» 
eveiything  save  read,  write,  and  cut 
accounts.''  People  would  surely  har« 
said,  "  Nonsense  ;  your  elephant  is  con- 
trary to  nature  and  have  thought  yo« 
were  telling  stories — as  the  Fieiidk 
thought  of  Le  Yaillant  when  he  esnw 
back  to  Paris  and  said  that  he  had  shot 
a  giraffe  ;  and  a'^  the  king  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  th  iiiu'lit  of  the  En^'lish 
sailor,  when  he  said  tiiat  in  his  country 
water  turned  to  marble,  and  nin  fell  m 
feathers.  They  would  tell  you,  th« 
more  they  knew  of  science,  "  Your  ele- 
phant is  an  impossible  monster,  contrary 
to  the  law8  of  comparative  anatomy, 
as  far  as  yet  knowjL''  To  which  yon 
would  answer  the  less^  the  more  ym 
thought 

"Hi'l  not  learned  men,  too,  hold,  till 
witiiin  the  la.st  twenty-five  years,  that  » 
Hying  dragon  was  an  impossible  monster  I 
^d  do  we  not  now  know  that  then 
are  hundreds  of  them  found  fossil  ap 
and  down  the  world  ?  People  call  tli(  m 
Pterodactyles  ;  but  that  is  only  becaiis'-- 
they  are  ashamed  to  call  them  living 
dragons,  after  denying  so  long  tliatflyiiig 
dmgons  ooold  eust  And  hss  not  a 
Getman,  this  yeiy  ye^ir,  discovered,  what 
is  most  monstrous  of  all,  that  sorae  of 
these  flying  dragons,  lizard.s  though  tb«y 
are,  had  feathen  t  And  if  that  lart 
is  not  contrary  to  what  people  meftn  ^ 
nature  now-a-days,  one  hardly  kne** 
what  is. 

Tlie  tmth  is,  that  people's  fancy  thai 
such  and  such  things  cannot  be,  siii^P^J 
because  they  have  not  seen  them,  M 
worth  no  more  than  a  savage's  fiuu? 
that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
locomotive,  >>ecause  he  never  s.^^^ 
running  wild  in  the  forest  Wi^t;  v^f^ 
know  that  their  business  is  to  exaninw 
what  is,  and  not  to  settle  what  is  not. 
They  know  that  there  ate  depbtfwr 
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thoy  know  that  thore  have  been  flying 
tlragouH ;  and  the  wiser  they  are,  the  less 
inclund  thoy  will  be  to  say  podtiTsly 
that  th^  are  no  water-babies. 

No  wator-babies,  indeed  ?  Why,  wise 
men  of  old  said  that  evcnthing  on 
earth  had  it«  double  in  the  water ;  and 
you  may  see  that  that  is,  if  not  quite 
tnifl^  itUl  quite  as  true  as  most  other 
theories  which  you  are  likely  to  hear  ttut 
many  a  day.  There  arc  land-bahies — 
then  why  not  \vaUT-baV)ie8  ]  Are  there 
not  water-rattj,  water-flies,  water-cricket^ 
water-eiabe,  water-tortoisee,  watep-80or> 
plona,  water-tigers  and  water-hogs, 
water-cats  and  water-dogs,  sea-lions  and 
sea-bears,  sea-horses  and  soa-elo|thant3, 
sea-mice  and  sea-urchins,  sea-razoi-^  and 
searpens,  sea-combs  and  sea-fans ;  and 
of  plante,  are  there  not  water-grass,  and 
water-crow  foot^  water-nulfoiy,  imd  so  on, 
without  end  1 

But  all  thrae  thinps  are  only  nick- 
names ;  the  water  things  are  not  really 
akin  to  the  land  things. 

That's  not  always  true.  They  are^  in 
millions  of  cases,  not  only  of  the  same 
family,  but  actually  the  same  indiA'idual 
creiiturcs.  Do  not  even  you  know  that 
a  green  drake,  and  an  alder-ily,  and  a 
diagon-fly,  live  under  water  till  they 
change  their  skins,  just  as  Tom  changed 
his?  And  if  a  wat<3r  animal  can  con- 
tinually change  into  a  land  animal,  why 
should  not  a  land  animal  sometimes 
change  into  a  water  animal  t  Don't 
be  put  down  by  any  of  Gouain  Cram- 
child's  arguments,  but  stand  up  to  him 
like  a  man,  and  anwer  him  (quite 
respectfully,  of  course)  thus : — 

If  Cousin  CramchUd  says,  tiiat  if 
there  are  water-babies,  they  must  grow 
into  w  iti  V  men,  ask  him  how  he  knows 
that  they  do  not  ?  and  tlien,  liow  he 
knows  that  they  must,  any  more  than 
the  Proteus  of  the  Adckbcrg  caverns 
growB  into  a  perfect  newt  t 

If  he  says  that  it  is  too  strange  a 
transformation  for  a  land-baby  to  turn 
into  a  water- baby,  a^k  him  if  he  ever 
heard  of  the  transformation  of  Syllis.  or 
the  J)istoma4*,  or  the  common  jeily-hsh, 
of  which  M.Qi]atrefiigiia  saya  excellently 
well-^'*  who  would  not  exclaim  that  a 


"  miracle  had  como  to  pass,  if  he  saw  a 
reptile  come  out  of  the  egg  dropped 
"  by  the  hen  in  his  poultry-yard,  and 
"  the  reptile  give  birth  at  once  to  an 
"  indefinite  number  of  fishes  and  birds  % 
"  Yet  the  history  of  the  jelly-fish  is 
"  quite  as  wonderful  as  that  would  be." 
Ask  him  if  he  knows  about  all  this ; 
and  if  he  has  not»  teU  him  to  go  and 
look  for  himsdf ;  and  advise  him  (Tery 
respect  fid  I V,  of  course,)  to  settle  no  mote 
what  strange  things  cannot  happen,  till 
he  has  seen  what  strange  things  do 
happen  every  day. 

If  he  says  that  things  cannot  degrade^ 
that  is,  change  downwards  into  lower 
forms,  ask  him,  who  told  him  that 
water-babies  were  lower  than  land- 
babies  1  But  even  if  they  were,  doee 
he  know  about  the  strange  degradation 
of  the  common  gooae-bamaclos,  which 
one  finds  sticking  on  phip;^'  bottoms  ;  or 
the  still  stranger  degradation  of  some 
cousins  of  theirs^  of  which  one  hardly 
likes  to  talk,  so  shocking  and  ugly 
it  is? 

And,  lastly,  if  he  8a3r8  (as  he  most 
certainly  will)  that  these  transformations 
only  take  place  in  the  lower  animals,  and 
not  in  the  higher,  say  that  that  seems 
to  little  boySy  and  to  some  grown  people, 
a  very  strange  fancy.  For  &  the  changes 
of  the  lower  animals  arc  so  wonderftil, 
and  so  difficult  to  discover,  why  should 
not  there  be  changes  in  the  higher 
Mwimala  ftx  more  wonderful,  and  &r 
more  difficult  to  discover  1  And  may 
not  man,  the  crown  and  flower  of  aU 
things,  undergo  some  change  as  much 
more  wonderful  than  all  the  rest,  as  the 
Great  Exhibition  is  more  wonderful  than 
a  rabbit-burrow  t  Let  him  answer  that. 
And  if  he  stgrs  (as  he  will)  that  not 
having  seen  such  a  change  in  his  expe- 
rience, he  is  not  bound  to  Ijclievo  it,  ask 
him  respectfully  where  his  microscope 
haa  beent  Does  not  each  of  us,  in 
coming  into  world,  go  through  a 
transformation  just  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  a  sea-egg,  or  a  buttcrlly  ?  and  does 
not  reason  and  analogy,  as  well  as  Scrip- 
ture, tell  us  that  that  transformaiion  is 
not  Ihe  last)  and  that»  though  what  we 
shall  bCy  we  know  no^  yet  we  aie  here 
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but  as  the  cniwlinj*  patnrpillar,  an^l  f?hall 
be  hereaft<.'!r  us  the  i)ertect  fly.  'i'lie  old 
Greeks,  heathens  as  they  were,  saw  as 
miiGli  as  tbat  two  thoafland  yean  ago ; 
and  I  care  voij  little  for  Couflin  Cram* 
child,  if  he  sees  even  loss  than  they. 
And  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  till  he  is 
quite  cru88.  And  then  tell  him  that  if 
uiere  are  no  water-babiest  at  leasts  there 
ought  to  be ;  and  thaA^  ait  leaat,  he  can- 
not answer. 

And  mcanwhilo,  my  dear  littlo  niRn, 
till  you  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
nature  than  Profcsaor  Owen  and  Pro- 
lianor  Huxley,  put  together,  don't  tell 
me  about  what  cannot  be,  or  fancy  that 
anjrthing  is  too  wonderful  to  he  true. 
**We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,"  said  old  David ;  and  so  we  are  ; 
and  00  is  everything  aroond  xa,  down 
to  the  very  deal  table.  Yes ;  much 
more  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made, 
already,  is  the  table,  as  it  stands  now, 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  dead  deal  wood, 
than  itj  as  rogues  say,  and  fools  believe, 
spirita  could  make  it  dance,  or  talk  to 
you  by  rapping  on  it. 

Am  I  in  c^amest  ?  Oh  dear  no.  "non't 
you  know  that  this  is  a  fairy  ta,le,  and  all 
fun  and  pretence ;  and  that  you  are  not 
to  believe  one  word  of  it,  even  if  it  is 
tmet 

At  all  events,  so  it  happened  to  Tom. 
And,  therefore,  the  keeper,  and  the 
groom,  and  Sir  John,  made  a  groat  mis- 
take, and  were  very  unhappy  (Sir  John, 
at  least)  without  any  reason,  when  they 
found  a  black  thing  in  the  water,  and 
said  it  was  Tom's  body,  and  that  he  had 
been  drowned.  They  were  utterly  mis- 
taken. Tom  was  quite  alive ;  and  cleaner, 
and  menier,  fhui  he  ever  had  been. 
The  fitiries  had  washed  him,  you  see,  in 
the  swift  river,  so  thoroughly,  that  not 
only  his  dirt,  but  his  whole  husk  and 
shell  had  been  washed  quite  off  him,  and 
the  pretty  little  real  Tom  was  washed 
out  of  the  inside  of  it,  and  swam  away, 
as  a  caddis  does  when  its  case  of  stones 
and  .silk  is  bored  through,  and  away  it 
goes  on  its  back,  ])addliiig  to  the  shore, 
there  to  |plit  its  skin,  and  liy  away  as  a 
caperer,  on  four  fawn-coloured  wings, 
with  long  1^  and  hoiiis»   They  ate 


foolish  fellows,  the  caperers,  and  fly  into 
the  candle  at  night,  if  yon  lofive  tbe 
door  open.  We  will  hope  Tom  will  be 
wiser,  now  he  has  got  safe  out  of  his 
sooty  old  shelL 

But  good  Sir  John  did  not  under- 
stand all  this,  not  being  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnaean  Society ;  and  ho  took  it  into 
his  head  tiiSEt  Tom  was  drowned.  WImb 
they  looked  into  the  empty  pockali  cf 
his  shell,  and  foimd  no  jewdb  there,  nor 
money — nothing  but  three  marbles,  and 
a  hima  button  with  a  string  to  it — then 
Sir  John  did  something  as  like  ciyiDg 
as  ever  he  did  in  his  lifb,  and  bhiDea 
himself  more  bitterly  than  ho  ou^'Lt. 
So  ho  cried,  wid  the  groom -Iwy  cried, 
the  huntsman  cried,  and  the  dame  cried, 
and  the  litUe  girl  cried,  and  the  daiiy- 
Dudd  cried,  and  the  dd  nniae  cried,  kt 
it  was  somewhat  her  &ult,  and  my  lady 
cried,  for  though  people  have  wigs,  tliai 
is  no  reason  wliy  tho^-  should  not  bare 
hearts  :  but  tho  keeper  did  not  ciy, 
though  ho  had  been  so  good-natured  ts 
Tom  the  morning  before,  for  he  was  ■) 
dried  up  with  running  after  poachers, 
that  you  could  no  more  get  tears  out  of 
him  than  milk  out  of  leather;  and  Grimes 
did  not  cry,  for  fciir  John  gave  him  ten 
pounds,  and  he  dmnk  it  dl  in  a  wstk 
Sir  John  sent^  ihr  and  wide,  to  findTon'i 
fikther  and  mother  :  but  ho  might  hnve 
looked  til!  doomsday  for  them,  for  one  was 
dead,  and  the  other  was  in  Ikttany  BaJ. 
And  the  little  girl  would  not  play  isitk 
her  dolls  for  a  whole  week,  and  iienr 
forgot  poor  little  Tom.    And  soon  mj 
lady  put  a  pretty  littln  tombstone  over 
Tom  s  shell,  in  the  little  churchyard  m 
Yendale,  where  the  old  dalesmen 
sleep  side      side,  between  tiie  fisis- 
stone  crags.   And  the  dame  decked  it 
with  glands  every  Sunday,  till 
grew  so  old  that  she  could  not  sBT 
abroad  ;  then  the  little  children  tiec^ 
it  for  her.   And  always  she  simg  aa  <•* 
old  song,  as  she  sat  spinning  whst  she 
called  her  wedding  dress.   The  childr^ 
could  not  understand  it,  but  they  lik^ 
it  none  the  loss  for  that ;  for  it  wa«  vcr/ 
sweet,  and  very  sad ;  and  that  ^ 
enough  for  them.   And  these  arc  v* 
words  of  it 
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SO  If  a 

When  all  tho  world  is  yonng^  lad. 
And  all  tbA  trees  aie  graen; 

An«l  pvory  f^omc  a  swan,  lacl, 

And  overy  J;us.s  a  queen  ; 
Tlicu  hey  for  boot  aiul  horse,  lad, 

And  round  the  world  away: 
Young  blood  must  hove  its  oonne^  lad. 

And  ereiy  dog  lus  day, 

Wlien  all  the  world  is  old,  laU, 
And  all  the  trees  are  brown  • 

And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  doyvn ; 
Creep  home,  and  y<Mir  place  there, 

fc^The  spent  and  uiaimcd  among  : 
Gbd  grant  you.  find  one  filce  there, 
Ton  lored  when  all  was  young. 


Those  are  the  words;  but  tliey  are 
but  tbo  body  of  it  ;        ffon]  nf  tho  song 
was  tho  dear  old  womaus  sweet  faie, 
and  sweet  voice,  and  the  sweet  old  aii-  to 
which  ahe  sang;  and  ihat^  alas!  one 
cannot  put  on  paper.    And,  at  Issi,  she 
grew  so  stiff  and  Inm  -,  that  the  angels 
were  forced  to  carry  her;  and  tliey 
helped  iier  on  with  her  wedding-dress, 
and  caxtied  her  up  over  Harthorer  Fella^ 
and  a  long  way  beyond  that  too ;  and 
there  was^a  new  schoolmistress  in  Yen- 
dale  ;  and  we  will  hope  thai  she  was  not 
certificated. 


And  all  the  while  Tom  was  swim- 
ming about  in  tho  river,  with  a  pretty 
little  laco  rollar  of  gilln  about  liis  neck, 
as  lively  as  a  grx^,  and  as  clean  as  a 
fresh-ran  salmon. 

And  if  you  don't  like  my  sfcoiy,  then 
go  to  tho  schoolroom,  and  leam  your 
multiplication  tiiblc,  and  see  if  y^n  like 
that  better.  Some  people,  no  doubt, 
would  do  80.  So  much  the  better  for 
us,  if  not  for  them.  It  takea  all  sortii^ 
they  aay,  to  make  a  world 

To  he  eonHnued, 


WOMEK  IN  ITALY  IN  1862. 

BT  nUkXCm  POWBR  OOBBB. 


It  has  become  almost  a  truism  to  observe 
that  the  progress  of  a  nation  in  drilisa- 
lion  muai^  in  a  considerable  measure^ 
depend  on  the  condition  of  its  women. 

Atthe  pn-^f'Tit  Tiioment,  therefore,  when 
univeryal  atteiiLiun  is  directed  towards 
Italy,  as  the  regeuei-ated  land  arising  to 
once  more  its  place  among  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  observe  tho  posi- 
tion held  by  ItalLan  "Women,  and  tho 
promises  held  out  of  the  performance 


on  their  part  of  their  proper  share  in 
the  work  of  national  restoration.  .In 

Tenturing  to  throw  together  a  few  facts 
and  reflections  on  this  subject,  I  must 
deprecate  all  claiTn  to  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  it;  which  would  demand  far 
greater  experience  than  that  afforded  me 
by  four  limited  periods  of  lesidenoe  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  The  social 
relations  between  English  and  Italian 
ladled  are  usually  so  slight,  and  onr 
connexion  with  the  humbler  cla^isea  so 
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limited  and  transitory,  that,  at  the  best 
of  times,  our  imj>r("^^ions  arc  liable  to 
be  extremely  erroneous,  and  wo  are 
bound  to  put  them  forward  with  diffi- 
donca  Nothing  aeeniB  liarder  than  to 
attain  a  comprehension  of  the  inner  life 
of  our  fellow-creaturc'S  who  liave  passwl 
their  years  in  an  atmosjihere  inorallv 
and  mentally  tlLfferent  from  our  own  ; 
and,  in  &iling  to  appreciate  thia  inner 
Hfe^  we  necessarily  iiedl  into  a  thousand 
errors  as  reganls  the  ouirr  manners  ;  and 
misinterpret  the  few  facts  presented  to 
U8.  We  have  many  of  us  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  at  the  pictures  of  England 
diawn  hgr  f  zenchmen — ^the  aocounta  of 
the  gtimdm  d^mes  who  always  have 
their  carafes  at  dinner  filled  with  gin 
instead  of  water  ;  the  never-forgotten 
nobleman  who,  in  every  novel,  sells  his 
nife  with  a  rope  round  her  neck ;  Sir 
Smith,  vho  is  dways  eating  raw  steaka 
and  assaulting  les  policemen;  the  cele- 
brated Coitafje  dam  Belfjrn>'f  Squar^ 
described  in  "  Les  mj/stirent  dt  Londres^** 
as  visited  by  Lord  Doggt ;  and  the  O^ct 
appoinlUd  hy  <&e  C%iin^  of  Bngkmdfor 
tlie  FdorcUm  Ghosts^  quoted  authori- 
tatively by  Dumas  in  "  Z«  Prrsft-^ir  d'A  sh- 
hovrm."  With  thepe  warnings  before 
our  eyeti,  it  behovet)  u&  to  talk  with  some 
leeervatton  about  the  mennen  and  oub- 
toms  of  other  nationa. 

A  ver}'  obvious  and  unmistakable 
distinction,  however,  is  that  wltirh 
exists  between  the  people  of  Kortiiern 
and  Southern  Italy,  ^  rt^ards  their 
eoDflideration  for  women  as  well  as  in 
so  many  other  respects.  Descending 
from  the  Alps  we  pass  throufrh  popula- 
tions more  or  less  inlieritors  of  that 
Teutonic  blood  in  which  a  respect 
for  females  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  here,  accordingly, 
we  find  the  Sardinians,  the  "English  of 
Italy,"  aiming  at  a  real  education  for 
their  daughters,  and  boasting,  among 
their  matrons,  of  ladies  who  have  taken 
no  small  pait  in  the  social  improTcments 
of  their  oountry.  Further  on,  we  have 
the  Tuseans,  whose  exquisite  eourtesy 
and  gentleness  of  natuit^  enuld  lianlly 
fail  to  display  itself  in  their  treatment  of 
woman,  whatever  might  be  her  p^aonal 


claims  to  respect  But,  as  we  gn  far-h-r 
south,  through  Home  to  Naples,  we 
seem  to  pass  through  a  constantly  des- 
cending scale,  tUl,  in  the  latter  ci^,  we 
airive  at  a  condition  of  d^radatun 
painful  to  witness.    The  most  transient 
visitor  can  hardly  fail    t<i  be  >tnjck 
with  the  alternation  of  bruUil  r<  mglmess, 
and  still  more  insufferable  familiah^, 
with  which  any  lady,  who  Tentoni 
out  alone,  however  closely  TeHed,  n 
sure  to  be  treated  ;  and  a  longer  experi 
enee  tends  to  (li«[»lay  more  than  a  mrn. 
departure   from  good   manners.  Aii 
English  lady,  long  resident  at  Naples, 
and  married  to  a  Neapolitan,  infonnad 
me  thaty  till  quite  of  laAe  jmn,  it  was 
customary  among  the  poorer  classes  to 
hang  a  small  black  flag  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  the  ajMirtment  wherein  a  gid 
was  bom,  to  save  the  painM  necessity 
of  infbzming  inquirers  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sex  of  the  infant    She,  herself, 
after  having  given  birth  to  her  thini 
child,  the  two  eldest  being  boys,  wa* 
much  alarmed  at  finding  bo^  herdoctof 
and  nnrse  remaining  ealent.  NatoiaUT 
ahe  icared  some  disaster,  and,  on  her 
nrgent  intreaties,  they  at  last  broke  to 
her  the  terrible  information,  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  a  very  fiaie  litUe  gid  1 
These  diffetenees  between  the  south 
and  the  north  (taking  Italy  as  a  whole) 
—between  Italian  women  and  those  of 
trans-Alpine  countries— arise  doubtleas 
from  causes  too  deep  to  be  here  invesu- 
gated.  Tlie  |)opular  opinion,  Uiat  it » 
to  any  special  foim  of  rriigion  tta* 
woman  owes  the  devation  she  boI(u 
among    ns,    seems    refuted    by  the 
most  cursory  observation.  CliristiaiuO^ 
while  raising  generally  the  moral  atMi- 
daxd  of  mankind,  and  impfeaaing  on  ^ 
the  valae  of  human  souls,  has,  of  couwji 
done  much  in  a  broad  way  toward? 
abolishing  old  despotisms  both  of 
raee,  and  sex.    But  tho  fact  reioau»«> 
tliat  the  wouian  of  the  north,  who 
free  and  honoured  in  the  heathen  oiys 
of  Tacitus,  is  free  and  honoured  now; 
and  the  woman  of  the  south,  who  ^ 
looked  down  on  V»y  heathen  ^^^^^ 
fcijrTians,  and  Komans,  is  not  one 
lees  looked  down  on  by  their  O^bw/^ 
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descendanta.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  modem  sonthem  race  en- 
tnrtama  even  rk^l  Bfaaie  of  honour  fiyr 
women  as  the  Romans  and  SfMurte&i 

accorded  to  their  raatrons ;  and  amonp 
the  Levantine  Clmstians  (as  I  was 
myself  informed  in  Cairo,  by  one  moat 
oompetent  to  judge,  the  Fraoch  Snpe^ 
rior  of  the  Convent  and  School  of  Le 
Bon  Pasteur),  tho  condition  of  their 
women  is  quite  as  dej^radcd  tliat  of 
the  women  among  their  Moslem  neigh- 
bours. Cause  and  efi^  aie  here  so 
interwoven  that  it  is  almoet  idle  to 
name,  as  the  aonrce  of  the  evil,  either 
the  prevailing  charnrfrr  of  the  women, 
or  the  treatment  wliii  h,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  has  stamped  that  cliaracter  almost 
ineffimaibly.  Yes ;  one  fiiot  is  obvioiu. 
Wherever  the  higher  nature  in  woman 
is  preponderant  over  the  lower,  ami  she 
has  more  of  the  intellectual  than  the 
sensual,  more  of  feeling  than  of  passion, 
more  of  duty  than  of  impulse,  there 
she  irfll  be  fine  and  hononied.  And, 
on  the  other  hauid,  irhere  aU  this  is 
reversed,  no  arbitrary  legislation,  no 
intervention  of  even  a  Mariolatroun 
Church,  can  exalt  her  above  the  coudi- 
tion  of  a  toy  and  a  slave. 

The  various  classes  of  society  are 
maxked  in  Italy  by  sharper  lines  of 
division  than  amongst  us  tiow  in  Eng- 
land, and,  in  fact,  almost  as  clearly  as  in 
Fnuice  under  the  ancien,  re^me.  Be- 
tween the  nobies  and  the  "simo  ceMo" 
order  theire  is  a  golf  whieh  the  boldest 
adventnrcrs  on  either  side  rarely  venture 
to  pass,  so  far  as  to  engage  in  the  social 
relations  of  visits  and  assemblies ;  and 
when,  by  any  chance,  the  most  leamed 
ud  coltiTated  physician,  or  the  most 
charming  wife  of  a  judge,  finds  him  or 
herself  in  an  evening  party  of  ducaa 
and  marches^is,  it  is  much  as  easy  and 
agreeable  to  all  parties  as  if  an  Euglii>h 
sqnire  were  to  invite  his  blscksmith's 
family  to  take  tea  in  his  drawing-room. 
In  considering  tho  condition  of  Itiilian 
women,  it  is  thus  obviously  needful  to 
distinguish  always  tho  social  ranks  of 
tlioae  of  whom  we  may  be  speaking. 
,  The  habits,  edncation  end  idees,  of  the 
one  ate     no  means  tiiose  of  the  other. 


An  Italian  lady  of  rank  received 
always,  till  lately,  her  education  at  a 
oonrent  In  Borne  that  of  Hie  Irinitt 
was  the  fashionable  boarding  school  fbr 
the  whole  order.  Of  late  years,  however, 
among  the  very  highest  families,  it  has 
become  customary  to  keep  tho  daughters 
of  the  house  at  home,  and  to  give  than, 
under  a  soitable  governess,  the  instmo- 
tion  of  masters,  for  languages,  music, 
&c.  Much  desire  seems  to  exist  to 
make  this  instruction  as  complete  as 
possible.  French  and  English  are  almost 
nniTersallj  learned,  and  a  small  share  of 
geography  and  history.  Thus  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  parents  if  their  daughters 
remain  with  an  education  after  all  of  a 
very  limited  kind.  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  whole  Italian  nation  whose  own 
litemtnie  is  as  yet  unawakened  from  the 
torpor  of  ages,  and  who  are  (so  long  as 
they  are  obedient  to  priestly  authority) 
debarred  from  access  to  all  the  li^ang 
literature  of  the  world.  To  be  well 
read  in  Italian  liteiatiira  is  (fbr  these 
young  ladies)  to  have  read  Dante^  and 
Ta*5S0,  and  some  very  choice  excerpts 
of  Arioato  and  lioccaccio,  together  with, 
among  modem  books,  a  litUe  of  SUvio 
Pellioo^  a  little  of  Alfleri,  and  thoee  eter- 
nal dull  novels  Le  Promem  Spoti^  £e 
Fidanzate  Ligure^  OdaUta,  and  Bttore 
Ftrramosca.  Beyond  these  there  is  always 
some  reason,  political,  religious  or  pni- 
dish,  why  they  are  to  wade  no  lurLher 
in  the  rather  shallow  waters  of  later 
Italian  literature.  Then,  as  to  foreign 
books,  French  novels  are  of  course 
under  a  justifiable  embargo  (for  tho 
higher  claasea  only,  however),  and 
IVeneh  sdenoe^  history,  and  philosophy, 
Bie  all  condemned  for  other  reasons  as 
unsound  and  dangerous.  Of  German, 
Greek  or  Latin,  nothing  is  known, 
Remains  then  only  English  iitoratnrc; 
and  assuredly  nothing  better  could  be 
desired  if  they  were  only  ftee  to  profit 
by  its  resources.  Bat  to  teach  tho 
English  language  to  a  young  lady  who 
is  bound  by  tho  rules  of  the  Index 
Expur^pitorius,  and  the  still  stricter 
regulations  of  lier  oonfeesor  and  her 
governess,  is  pretty  much  like  Blnehesrd 
giving  hia  wil»  the  key  of  the  led  oham- 
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and  telling  lier  at  tiie  aame  time 
new  to  ofMn  it^  for  if  she  do  so  it  witt 

be  her  de  trn  tion.  It  is  downright 
mockery  to  bestow  tho  fi^loriotis  tongiiP 
of  Shakespeare  and  Miltdii,  Hooker  and 
Taylor,  Locke  aud  Hamilton,  (Jibbou 
and  Macanlay,  Sbslley  and  Tennyson, 
and  then  say,  *'Kot  one  of  these  gieat 
writers  must  you  ever  read  ;  but  f?o  and 
lin  l  in  a  few  second-rate  uovel.s  and  tour- 
boui^  —  a  dozen  volumes  out  of  the 
SktH^imif  OoUeelitm-^jQm  xewnrd  for 
acquiring  the  most  difficnilt  of  modem 
languages." 

It  is  a  fact  which  will  doubtless  call 
forth  a  laugh,  hut  whicb  i'^  in  truth 
deplorable  enough,  tiiuL  u  sIlui  L  time  ago, 
the  edocation  of  a  doogbter  of  one  of 
ibe  noUest  families  in  Home  having 
been  completed  on  the  above  Rptcm, 
it  was  decided  that,  Ix'fore  marrying  and 
entering  society,  it  was  desirable  that 
she  sbonld  have  md  one  book  of  the 
daaiof  ivhiehfonignenaK  In  the  habit 
of  talking  at  OYening  parties  !  Serious 
consultations  on  the  important  topic  of 
Trhat  this  book  should  he  ended  in  the 
selection  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  as 
the  ^rk  which,  on  the  wholes  ifonld 
form  the  beat  basis  for  general  conver- 
sation. I^ut  'was  the  ]irLnce8s  to  read 
Mrs.  Stowe's  story,  with  all  its  here- 
tical theology,  pur  et  rimpU?  Such  a 
thing  could  not  be  thought  of  A  digest 
was  compiled  by  the  eonfbsoor— a  pretty 
little  abridgment  of  the  tale,  in  about 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  manuscript ;  and 
this  safe  and  wholesome  extract,  divested 
of  all  the  poisonous  ingredients  of  the 
original  beverage,  was  duly  adminifltered 
to  the  youthfal  lips.  Armed,  at  last» 
with  so  large  an  acquisition,  in  the 
%vay  of  modem  literature,  the  Princess 

B  lx)ldly  descended  into  the  arena 

of  haUs  and  receptions,  and  asked  every- 
body ahe  met^  Had  they  read  liiat 
charming  new  book,  Lo  Zio  Tom  1 " 

Bucb  is  the  ordinary  education  of  the 
noble  ladies  of  Kome.  There  exists, 
howevei^  among  them  one  single  excep- 
tion— ^a  Phceniz;  a  Yittoria  Oilonna,  a 
*'rQgalttr  blue" — regarded  by  all  with 
awe  and  astonishment.  Tlii»  lady,  the 
Marcheiia  B      h,  habitually  reads  the 


best  French  and  Engliah  books  as  they 
appear,  so  far  at  theif  tan  ht  o&teM  ta  ' 

Home  (which  is  very  little  indeed).  The 
surprise  created  by  acconi|)li.slimeuts  and 
liabits  sliared  by  every  cnltivatvd  w*  >iiuui 
in  our  country  seems  to  afibrd  a  veiy 
j  ust  meaaoie  of  the  laiity  of  them  ainoBf 
the  ladiea  of  Italy. 

In  all  classes,  and  among  IxAh.  sexes 
there  exi.sts  in  Italy,  as  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  a  want  whose  msgoitttde  we 
are  apt  to  calculate  solely  on  iti  theole- 
gieal  tide^  to  the  oblivion  of  its  geiunl 
educational  beaiSnga.   In  England  and 
Scotland,  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
wlio  can  read  at  all,  has  read  more  or 
less  of  the  greatest  book  of  the  worid- 
Th6  whole  literatore  of  thA  moat  nl^ 
gious  and  deep-hearted  race  of  antiqui^, 
of  the  most  sublimely  poetic  of  aastern 
nations,  lies  between  the  brown  lid?  of 
the  little  familiar  Bibles  each  isimdaj- 
achool  child  manages  to  buy  forhimsilt 
with  a  ftw  hoarded  sixpences ;  and,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  miatakes  popolariy 
connected  with  it,  as  regards  theology, 
the  result  as  regards  the  intellectual  life 
and  poetic  feelings  of  the  whole  mass  of 
oar  nation  ia,  dottbtlea8,benefisialbegpoiid 
estimation.  Suppose  that  the  Bible  were 
taken  out  of  England,   and  the*->I  "gy 
taught  solely  as  in  Italy  by  the  cieigy, 
vivd  ifoccj  and  in  catechisms  and  wretched 
compendiums  in  mod^n  phraseology. 
Cm  we  imagine  the  tomea  of  Eastern 
and  Weatem  daaaiea,  wliieh  would  sof- 
fice  in  any  way  to  replace  it  a^t  a  vehicle 
of  popular  instruction  ?  A  people  whutt 
mental  food  for  ages  has  been  such 
and  wine  as  Job,  and  the  Fsalmi^  nA 
the  Parables,  and  the  Pauline  Epistle^ 
must  needs  be  in  a  very  different  sUte 
of  constitution  from  one  which  hx^ 
on  the  i>oor  milk  aud  water  of  mirat^a- 
lous  legends  of  the  Madonna,  and 
of  the  Satnta,  and  all  the  spiritual  PV 
and  sugar-candy  of  Bomaaiem. 

Again.  Both  men  and  women  in  I^v 
are  inconceivably  depre.«!sed  in  menUl 
rank  by  the  embargo  which  has 
ages  on  all  social  diacnaaions  of 
idigion  or  politics.  It  is  actually  * 
precept  of  tlu-  Church,  that  mattor?  of 
theology  and  divinity  OQght  never  to  ^ 
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talked  of  between  laymeiL   As  a  piieaty 
pnaehing  tbis  Terj  winter  in  Borne,  ex- 
plained it^  "  We  of  the  clergy  have  spent 
years  in  snch  studies,  under  the  best 
iii-Tr\i<  tion,  and  yet  wo  can  hardly 
vciiiuiiL'  l^)  .si>eak  about  them,  from  the 
imiuiiieut  danger  of  expresbing  our- 
8elT8B  in  some  belerodox  manner  on 
one  point  or  another.    How,  then,  is 
it  to  bn  porniitt<nl  that  unleaint-d  lay- 
im-u,  nr.  above  all  thini^s,  tliat  women 
should  dare  to  open  their  mouths  on 
xeligious   mloeote)"  All    that  inir- 
menae  range  of  topics^  then,  whid^ 
pertains  to  our  relation  to  God  or  con< 
ception  of  His  nature,  onr  deopost  feol- 
inf^  in  this  world,  niul  our  liojx's  here- 
after, ari>  "  barrud  and  banned,  ibrbiddcn 
fitfe"  to  the  Italian.   If  we  oonld  inia> 
gine  such  a  ])recept  thoroughly  carried 
out,  the  re^iult  would  be  tlie  most  de- 
plorable thin;,'  in  tlu-  world.    I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  so  in  truth  j  but  yet  it 
,  is  eeiiain  tbat  baHtnal  aikuse  on  mat- 
ters of  religion  is  ooltiTated,  and  that 
the  priest  alone  is  instroctor  and  con- 
fidant.    Doubtless   the  marked  ohjec- 
tivity  of  tlu>  Italian  charartor,  th<  al)- 
bence  of  reiiecLion  and  HeU'-conaciouB- 
neaSy  renders  it  easier  for  them  than 
it  would  be  for  a  northern  race  to  obey 
this  sacerdotal  order  of  silence.    Evi  n 
the  good  ones  among  tliom  jirolnihly 
Uuiik  little  even  it  they /e«/  much,  liut 
yet  some  expansion  of  heart  most  often 
he  needed,  and  then  how  inezpfeaeibly 
injurious  must  be  a  principle  which  in 
the  name  of  religion  would  close  their 
lips    to    the   ex]jr('Hsion   of  religioiif? 
thought?    The  tire  may  kindle,  but  it 
is  a  sin  to  speak  with  the  tongue.  Thus, 
then,  a  mm  nuqr  rightly  admire  the 
wonders  of  creation,  may  cast  his  eyes 
over  all  this  glorious  Iwanty  of  Italian 
earth,  and  seas,  and  skies  ;  but,  when  the 
thought  comes  to  him  of  the  God  who 
made  ity  he  mntt  not  turn  to  wife  or 
friend  and  speak  of  that  God.    He  may 
rightly  addict  himwlf  to  natural  •^'  ience, 
and  jmrsui-  the  ehain  as  far  a-s  in-  may 
through  itti  lower  links,  but  never  may  he 
true  it  upward,  and  bind  it  to  the  eternal 
throne.    In  other  words,  he  may  speak 
of  /aeUi  bat  of  all  which  raises  ikots 


into  trtUht^  which  gives  them  their  back- 
ground of  meaning,  which  makes  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 

the  whole  earth  shows  His  praise,  he 
must  for  ever  be  silent  IIusl»and  and 
\vite,  mother  and  child,  sist<^r  and  sibtcr, 
may  go  through  hiu'b  dark  places  side 
by  side,  bat  never  may  they  talk  by 
the  way  of  Him  who  is  guiding  thanL 
Kever  in  tho  overflowings  of  joy  may 
they  speak  oi  their  loving  Father  froely, 
with  the  coniidence  of  His  happy  chU- 
dien.  The  struggles  of  penitenoe,  of 
aspiration,  of  anxious  doubt,  and  trem- 
bling faith,  all  th^  are  hidden  for  ever 
from  till!  eyps  which  look  on  them  with 
that  hunum  love  wliieli  is  the  ray  to  tell 
u^  oi  the  brightnebb  oi  the  love  Divine. 
Ko  wonder,  then,  is  i^  that  while  all  the 
deep  channels  of  spiritual  sympathy  are 
elosecl,  and  the  words  ^\hich  might  con- 
vey it  whispered  only  m  the  dull  car  of 
a  confessor,  no  wonder  is  it  if  the  ties  of 
natuxal.affections  he  slackened,  if  £uuily 
relations  lose  their  sanctity  amid  the 
straggles  of  life,  and  finally  USl  altoge- 
ther in  the  last  supreme  moment,  and 
tlie  i>oor  dying  husband,  wife,  parent, 
brother,  child,  is  left  to  pass  away  with 
no  ministrations  save  those  of  the  priest ; 
no  loving  breast  on  which  to  rest  the 
drooping  head^  no  gentle  hand  to  wipe 
the  death-dew  from  the  brow,  no  beloved 
voice  to  wliisper  of  God's  strength  in 
our  weakness,  n<H— 

"  Tender  ferowell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  wurld." 

Never,  I  bcliove,  would  ItaUans  desert 
the  dying  (as  they  habitually  do,  even 
wheie  there  is  no  possibility  of  o(mtar 
gjon)^  if  religious  sympathies  were  per- 
mitted to  be  to  them  what  they  are  to  us 
— the  nndei-tone  of  the  liamiony  of  this 
life,  and  tko  prophecy  of  an  immortal 
friendslup  in  the  world  of  m\A^  The 
IKriest  hajs  come  in,  Uuusting  himself 
between  every  relation,  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  between  mother  and 
chdd,  between  each  soul  and  its  iather 
in  heaven.  It  is  not  the  husljand 
who  leads  the  prayers  of  his  &mily; 
it  is  not  the  mother  who  teaches 
her  daughter  the  lessons  of  faith  and 
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lovo  j  it  is  not  the  friend  who  "  takes 
tweet  coQiuel''  on  saerod  things — but 

always  the  priest,  always  the  priest ! 
No  mafvel,  then,  is  it,  tliat,  at  the  last 
awful  hour,  the  conl  of  human  love, 
onstrengthened  by  its  golden  strand  of 
holfest  sympathies,  snaps  nidely  in 
twain,  and  to  the  priest  it  ia  left  to 
gland  alone  by  the  dying  bed,  and  touch 
with  olio  tarUo  tlie  stiflfenint,'  limbs,  and 
read  his  Latin  invocations,  which  the 
dull  ear  of  the  death-stricken  never  so 
ameh  as  heat^  and  which  seem  nther 
to  be  incantationB  to  unseen  powers  of 
evil  than  prayers  to  the  cvf^rh=ting 
Father  who  is  opening  wide  His  urma 
to  bring  home  the  soul  of  Uis  child. 

It  ia  not  onl^,  however,  the  eternal 
inteiestB  of  leligini  whieh  aie  fbrbidden 
themes  of  intercourse  among  the  people 
of  Italy.  Till  the  new  order  of  things 
it  was  everywhere,  throughout  the  l*e- 
ninsula,  a  matter  of  extremest  peril  to 
diaensa  poKtieal  questiona  of  any  kind, 
even  in  the  strictest  private  circles.  No 
one  could  trl]  -u-hero  the  spy  or  the 
traitor  might  lurk  ;  and  dungeons,  Aus- 
trian, Papal  or  Neapolitan,  were  not  to 
be  trifled  With  for  the  adce  of  mere  coo^ 
Yetsation.  Of  course,  all  this  holds  good 
aa  much  as  ever  in  Kome  and  Venice  to 
this  day,  among  the  Itah'ans  themselves. 
It  is  not  to  \}Q  forgotten  by  English 
visitors,  that  the  liberty  of  tongue  and 
pen  ik^  can  secniely  exerdae  would 
insure  the  destruction  of  the  unhappy 
aabjects  of  these  paternal  Governments. 

Now,  it  may  seem  a  small  matter 
(especially  for  women)  to  bo  debarred 
nom  taUung  poUtice.  Many  a  Mvolona 
fingUshwomaa  would,  perhape,  hail  it 
as  almost  a  boon  if  she  were  never  to 
hear  any  more  of  elections,  and  liills, 
and  Ministries,  or  of  the  Essays  and 
Beviews,  and  Biblical  luterpretaiiuu, 
and  Darwin*s  Hypotheda.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  conversation,  without  6eedom 
to  rise  into  .serious  di-rTiRsion,  is  no  true 
conversation  at  all,  Inil  mere  wretched 
tittle-tattle,  gossip,  and  iroth.  It  is 
not  that  any  of  na  want  to  discuaa 
religion  and  politics  all  day  long; 
but  we  all  of  UB  feel  that  it  ia  at 
any  moment  at  our  option  to  pmrae 


the  subject  of  the  moment  into  Uiosd 
deeper  qneationa  which  lie  at  ita  mot- 
to open  up  any  one  channel  of  human 
thought  wh  ich  may  suggest  itself  Thus, 
the  tendency  of  our  conversation,  as 
years  g(>  on,  and  education  and  acience 
are  widening,  and  individnaham  amit* 
ing  itaelf  more  fireely,  ia  constantly  to 
become  of  a  more  intellectual  and  solid 
character.  A  "good  talk"  among  a 
party  of  cultivated  English,  or  Ame- 
ricans, is  a  really  good  thing ;  and,  if  it 
want  aome  of  tibe  artificial  pdUi,  fte 
finesse  and  epigram  of  the  old  school  of 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  it,  Joubtleo, 
more  than  attains  a  counterbalance  by 
its  spontaneitgr  and  simplicity,  its  £Dice 
and  eameatnesa  A  prooees  abaohitBlj 
the  revezae  of  thia  haa  been  going  on  m 
Italy  for  centuries,  up  to  the  last  few 
years  of  hope  and  rf^!;'('nt -ration.  When 
ali  deep  subjects  are  iurbidden,  Uie  ten- 
dency of  conversation  is  ever  to  keep 
farther  and  fiirther  away  from  thoDi 
and  to  evade  the  awkwardness  and  peril 
of  an  approach  which  must  needs  be 
fatal  to  anything  like  eamestnm 
Accordingly,  a  light  and  graceful  da- 
acrqitiGn  of  laat  n^t'a  opera,  a  critique 
on  the  toilette  of  t&  ladiee  in  oompiBjf 
a  dissertation  on  the  eqoipages  of  the 
afternoon  in  the  T'orso,  the  Chiaja,  or 
the  Cascine,  and  a  serious  argument 
concerning  the  latest  scandal  of  the 
Bodety,  pretty  well  eschaaBt  theretooms 
of  Italian  conversation.  Tlie  heaJa  of 
the  talkers  might  be  fairly  likene<l  W 
children's  balloon  toys,  seeming  to  strug- 
gle which  is  light^t^  till  all  are  found 
bobbing  againat  the  ceiling  together. 

In  other  matters,  also,  beside  liteaqr 
pleasures  and  intellectual  conversation 
thelivesof  Italian  ladies  are  sadlylimiti^ 
Except  forthe  short  summer  ri/^^w^M'^ 
they  have  no  habitsof  country  Itfe,  norof 
the  dutiea  which  thence  ariae  so  natmaUj 
and  blessedly  among  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  landed  proprietors,  of 
attending  to  the  wants  of  their  depend- 
ants, ifeither  do  Italian  kdies,  whik 
residing  in  their  town  houses,  often 
concern  themaelTea  witii  visitiiig  the 
neighbooiisig  poor,  or  the  sick  in  th** 
hoi^itala.   On  thia  aabjeot*  I  heve  en 
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4fiaTonred  to  obtain  ftll  the  information 
possible,  botli  in  the  institutions  them- 
selves and  among  Italian  ladies.  From 
all  I  can  leam^  tho  most  active  and  use- 
M  of  the  lay  philanthropists  of  Italy, 
aoath  of  Genoa,  arc  not  Italians  at  ^ 
but  foreigners.  Tlie  fame  of  the  Eng- 
lish princesses,  Borghese  and  Doria,  is 
Europtjau  ;  but  besides  these  I  every- 
where hear  of  Russians  and  Poles,  as 
interesting  themselves  in  schools^  and  in 
the  out-of  door  sick  paupers.  One  of 
these,  who  died  lately  in  Rome,  tho 
Princess  Volkonsky,  lived  in  the  most 
abject  want  that  she  might  educate  and 
support  thirty-five  poor  girls  in  her 
palace.  Another  Russian  countess  is 
still  grievously  lamented  by  all  the 
poor.  "Ah,  Signora,  her  ptiirs  were 
crowded  all  day,  and  she  helped  us  all" 

In  florence  the  Marchesa  S  ,  bom 

a  Bossian  princess,  kindly  volunteered 
to  show  mo  tho  admirable  infant  niid 
poor  school  uiuh  r  lier  patronagf'  (partly 

snpported  by  rrinco  D  ^  {mother 

Kuasian),  no  Italian  lady  seeming  to 
have  much  interest  in  snch  things. 
The  Mardiesa's   daughter,  Marchesa 

D  1  of  Genoa,  labours  earnestly  in 

the  fame  cnuse,  painting  pictures  for  tho 
8np|>ort  of  her  schools.  Several  Ameri- 
can kdies  resident  in  Rome  also  employ 
themselveB  constantly  in  visiting  the 
aick  poor.  In  the  huge  hospitals  of  San 
Spirito,  San  rJitjvanni,  and  Santa  ^laria 
Novella  (of  Fl<»r»ince),  I  was  unaljle  to 
hear  that  any  lay  ladies  ever  visited  ;  the 
chaige  of  the  sick  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  Italian  nans  of 
various  orders.  In  the  Fdualn  Re- 
formatory and  Jail  of  the  Termini  it  is 
tho  same  ;  Belgian  sisters  manage  every 
thing,  and  have  no  visitors.  Only  at  the 
terrible  hospital  of  San  Giovanni,  which 
rrc)  Ives  the  moet  disgusting  diseases, 
and  which  even  a  well  aeenstomed  heail 
can  hardly  endure  for  unutterable  iioi- 
somencsB,  did  I  come  uu  the  tmces  of 
lay  Italian  visitors.  The  nun*  of  San 
Luigi,  who  accompanied  me,  told  me 
that  once  a  month,  ladies,  including  some 
countesses  whom  she  greatly  revered, 
paid  visits  regulaiiy.  What  did  they 
do  hi  the  patients )  I  inquired.  I  oon- 
ITa  30.— vou  Tt 


fess  T  was  not  a  little  astounded  by  tho 
reply,  tliat  the   prineipal   thing  they 
did  was  to   comh    titeir   Itnir  /  Tlie 
Italian  ladies  are  assuredly  far  too  kiiid- 
hearted  to  let  their  intercourse  stop  at 
this  senselees  service — which,  of  course, 
was  the  proper  task  of  the  numerous 
pai«l  ntirsps,    or   house- servants,  who 
work  under  thu  nuns.    Still  it  gave  mo 
a  shock  to  find  this  new  trace  of  the 
great  moral  plague  of  Catholicism — the 
treating  charity  as  a  matter  of  spiritual 
earning  to  the  giver,  rather  than  of 
natural  benefit  to  the  reeeiver.    It  is 
like  the  monster  farce  of  tho  washing 
of  the  pilgrima*  feet  at  Eaater.  The 
good  of  the  object  of  ohaiity  ia  the  last 
thing  considered,  but  as  an  act  of  humility 
and  self-denial  it  is  believed  to  purchase 
no  small  heavei.ly  gain  for  the  agent. 
There  is  assuredly  something  peculiarly 
revolting  in  this  idea  of  making  spiritucd  * 
capital  for  ourselves  out  of  the  miseries  of 
onr  fel!ow8,  and  that,  too,  by  performing 
acts  ostentatiously  serviceable,  although 
really  mere  mockeries  of  their  wauta. 
The  poor  wretches  in  the  female  ward» 
of  San  Giovazmi  present^  I  may  safely 
affirm,  one  of  the  most  awful  sights  on 
earth.    Two  enonnous  halls  njien  right 
and  left,  crowded  respectively  with  the 
victims  of  the  most  agonizing  and  the 
most  revolting  of  human  diseases.  The 
hall  to  the  lett  is  a])propriated  to  cancer 
and  other  "z"'".'/''  "  of  hideous  eutaneoiis 
disorders.  Tlie  beds  are  arran[;ed  closely 
in  4Uudruplo  rows,  the   head  of  on& 
patient  touching  the  feet  of  another— in 
all  130  patients.    Everywhere  there  ifr 
dirt,  disorder,  and  noisomenesa  unutter- 
able.   As  I  walked  up  and  down  again, 
through  the  central  pjissage  between  tho 
beds,  all  the  hapless  creatures  started 
np  and  joined  in  one  niteous  yell  for 
ahnSy  stretching  their  hands  as  if  to 
seize  me,  and  displnying  with  eager  haste  ' 
every  loathsome  horror  of  their  suffer- 
ings.    It  \sm  truly  like  a  viaion  of 
Dante,  where  all  the  lost  souls  in  the 
pit  arc  grasping  at  his  cloak  to  hold  him 
back.    To  be  told  that  ladies  visited 
these  hapless  creatures  Wiisagreat  reUe£ 
But  what  did  they  do  for  their  succour  ? 
** They  winbed  their  hair  I"    It  seemed 
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nothing  moxe  nor  leas  than  wanton 

mockery. 

There  u  no  workhouse,  properly 
speaking,  in  Bom^  and  thjero  ia  an  im* 
menae  amount  of  poverty  and  wretched- 

ness  outside  the  lios])ital.s.  Except, 
however,  for  tlie  lew  Americau  and 
liustiian  ladies  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
I  have  failed  to  hear  of  any  viaitora 
to  the  poor.  All  ia  left  to  the  nuns. 
And  lu'i-e  we  sec  one  of  the  endless 
evils  of  Monachism.  It  separat*}.^  the 
duty  of  charity  from  domestic  duty, 
making  the  one  the  tabk  of  the  uun 
•lone^  and  the  other  of  the  wife  and  mo- 
ther. Thu.s  all  healthfiil  alternation  is 
prevented.  Tlie  woman  who  is  living  in 
the  varm  atmo.-^plicic  of  natural  affec- 
tions may  not  carry  out  from  thence  the 
blessin^of  a  aoltened  heart ;  neitiier  may 
ahe  carry  back  into  her  home  that  bleeaed 
glow  of  spirit,  and  bracing  of  the  soul 
to  duty,  which  follows  ail  real  work 
among  tlie  pix)r.  L<»t  it  be  admitted 
that  the  heavier  part  of  all  buch  lahours 
moat  be  done  by  single  women,  and  that 
it  ia  ranch  to  be  desired  that  Protestant 
unmarried  ladies  took  it  as  univers^dly 
as  theii  ji roper  vocation  as  do  Romanists. 
Still,  that  they  ahould  be  free — should 
remain  eaaentially  lay  memblatsof  aociety, 
taking  their  place  in  fionily  and  aocial 
circles,  and  co-operating  with  married 
women,  their  sisters,  mothers,  daughtei"*?, 
Jis  these  have  time  and  power  to  aid  them 
— thiii  is  absolutely  needful,  1  believe, 
to  make  aociety  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
to  prevent  the  consecration  of  the  doiater 
firom  being  the  desecration  of  the  home. 

T  liavc  sometimes  thought  T  could 
read  the  results  of  the  narrow  moral 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  women  of 
Italy  in  the  aspect  of  their  fiwea  and 
manner  of  deportment.  There  is  much 
beauty  among  them,  and  usually  a  look 
of  quick  and  vivid  intelligence  ;  but 
there  is  a  most  painful  blank  beside.  If 
I  might  be  guilty  of  a  bull,  I  ahould 
almost  call  it  a  conscious  blank.  They 
seem  made  for  something  better;  but  yet 
one  can  n'ad  on  brow,  or  eyes,  or  mouth, 
no  trace  of  thoughts  beyond  an  opera,  or 
a  new  bonnet^  or  apme  petty  quarrel  of 
aocial  jealonqr.   Jlb  I  have  confeaaed, 


I  have  really  seen  too  little  of  Italy  in 
only  four  visit.s  to  oiler  a  reliaUe  opin- 
ion. I  can  but  give  my  own  impression, 
always  renewed]  and  that  ia  as  I  have 
said.    The  fiusefi  of  women  of  the  work- 
ing classes  seem  much  like  those  of  their 
order  elsewhere,  bearing  the  traces,  alas ! 
of  toil  and  hard  shai^  cares ;  but  aot 
morally  unhealthy  in  aapeet   Bat  tb 
great  ladiea  in  their  aplendid  teUeUet 
seem  to  bear  on  their  feces  that  curse- 
far  surpassing  all  "  Curse  of  Labour"— 
the  Curse  of  Idleness — of  emptiness  of 
brain,  or  iimuitiou  ot  the  pulses,  which 
constitute  the  true  life  of  a  human  bdn^ 
aa  distinguished  fromadoll  to  be  dressed, 
or  a  child  to  be  amused.  Wearinea^ 
vacancy,  trivial  pleasure,  or  petty  annoy- 
ance, these  are  their  common  expres- 
sions ;  and  yet  through  all  a  ontain 
anxiety,  a  sort  of  hunger  afler  som^ 
thing  better  and  nobler.   Truly,  if  I 
have  read  them  rightly,  a  pitiable  story! 
If  one  of  them  could  underst-and  her 
own  lot,  and  comi>are  it  with  that  of  hel 
free  and  happy  sister  in  our  dull  Us  cf 
Fogs,  of  ^^-hich  they  have  such  dread, 
how  Sad,  how  unendurable  vronU  it 
seem !    In  girlhood  she  has  ha  l  nom 
of  our  free  country  habits  of  healthy 
rides  and  romps  in  the  bay,  and  winki 
evening  gamea.   She  haa  been  kept  from 
all  intercourse,  aave  a  Teiy  formal  <  -.  <-, 
\mder  -strictest  surveillance,  even  with 
the  young  ladies  of  her  own  rank.  As 
she  grows  older,  she  has  no  free  walk^  no 
delicious  story  books^  no  hoarded  poeni 
to  feed  with  pure  fire  the  kindUng 
spirits  of  youth,  the  dawning  lovn  for 
the  benntifnl,  the  suldime,  the  hcr^h 
And  then,  while  yet  a  mere  girl,  ail  im- 
mature in  heart  and  mind,  she  ia  mBrried, 
if  not  a^nd  her  wish,  yet  with  her 
private  feelings  having,  probably,  b^n 
the  last  item  in  the  requirements  of  her 
parents  when  they  accei>ted  the  proposals 
of  a  man  who  has  hardly  twice  seen  hfs 
— ^who  haa  certainly  never  conversed 
with  her  for  an  hour,  inasmuch  as  dU 
thus  engaged  she  can  never  appf^i'  in 
society.    Of  the  result  of  such  mana^jf* 
de  convenance  in  Italy,  it  is  hard  to  speak. 
Probably,  there  is  some  diflerence  in 
different  parts  of  the  conntiy.  In 
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Naples  it  is  universally  declared  to 
be  au  atrocious  immorality.  liome, 
always  fbll  of  prudery,  ckims  espe* 
dally  domeetic  morality  for  it.s  j^reat 
nobuity.  It  is  at  all  events  the  fashion 
amonj^  them  tor  tho  idlo  husband  to 
dangle  constantly  beside  his  idle  wife; 
and,  if  trroug  cxi&t,  it  is  carefiilly  hid- 
den  ftom  public  sight  If  fine  fiom 
l^fimce,  howeiver,  these  lives  of  the 
ifreat  Roman  nobility  are  at  bc.'st  n«e. 
less  and  inane  beyond  all  coneepLiuiL 
A  country  where  a  noble  layman  has  no 
politieal  caieer,  no  oflSce  in  tbe  state  or 
army  which  he  can  condescend  to  fulfil, 
(except  walking  in  processions  ai?  a 
Guardia  Nobilc),  a  country  where  there 
is  no  literature  worth  naming,  no  news- 
papers worth  reading,  no  field  sports,  no 
benches  of  country  magistrates,  no  booid- 
nxnus,  no  committeea,  no  elections  of 
any  kind — in  such  a  country  th"  life  of 
a  man  of  rank  is  a  j)our  tiling  indeed. 
A  tew  of  them  have  tried  to  occupy 
ihemselTesinth  obtaining  fine  tneeds  cl 
hones  and  cattle ;  and  witty  all  act  as 
their  own  a<»f?nts  and  auditors  of  ac- 
counts, expressing  astonishment  at  F.nj;- 
lish  noblemen  who  trust  anybody  witli 
implicit  confidenoe  in  such  matteva.  But 
beyond  these  employments  there  is  ae- 
tually  little  or  nothing  for  them  to  do. 
The  powerful  and  factious  nobles  of  old, 
with  their  strange  lives  of  violence  and 
crime  gilded  over  like  that  of  A'eixj  by 
dflettants  m  in  Art — ^the  Orsiiii,  Colon- 
na,  and  Borgias  of  old — have  given  place 
to  a  race  win  pick  cautiousily  their  steps 
alonp;  tho  very  narruwesi  |)ath  of  exist- 
ence possible  lor  a  human  being ;  who 
vpend  their  mornings  over  their  account- 
books,  their  aitenu>ons  in  a  drive  with 
their  wives  up  and  down  the  Corso  and 
the  Pincian,  and  their  evenings  at 
canh?  for  a  ]^aul  a  j^me  with  their 
uncle,  the  CardiiiaL  When  they  die, 
thnr  epitaphs  mentionveiy  troly,  among 
the  foremost  of  their  virtues,  that  they 
were  "  Prudent  and  Fnigal !  "  Such  a 
I'rincp,  T>uke,  or  Maniuis,  for  a  hu.s])and 
will  hardly  raise  a  woman's  nature  to 
any  very  lofty  altitudes  of  feeling. 

Let  us  now  try  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  tiie  condition  of  the  women  of  the 


mezzo  cdfo  class — a  class  extending, 
with  only  tritiing  shades  of  social 
rank,  fiom  the  wives  and  daughtem 
of  professional  men  down  to  <  ^  nrs 
of  small  shops,  dressmakers,  &c.  In 
the  first  place,  their  domestic  life  is 
not  what  we  call  "comfortable."  That 
truly  English  word,  as  Hawthorne  says, 
has  no  application  whatever  to  &e 
apartments  of  a  great  rambling  Italian 
]ialace,  in  which  each  family  has  its  half- 
duaen  rooms,  with  kitchen  and  scullery 
all  on  the  same  lloor,  and  a  great  stair- 
case (cold,  dark,  and  dirty,  nine  times 
out  of  ten),  to  share  with  five  or  aix 
other  families.  Every  Italian  woman  is 
so  far  a  Psyche  that  she  ahvays  comes 
out  in  butterfly  guise  on  Sundays,  and 
Festas,  and  fine  afternoons;  but  tho 
rest  of  her  days,  and  in  the  "bosom  of 
her  funily,"  hec  state,  alasl  is  very 
much  that  of  the  same  butterfly  in  its 
prnb  condition.  Sucli  alternations  of 
dii  t  and  splendour  are  happily  conlined 

with  us  to  our  cooks  and  housemaids. 

Neither  Ims  the  Italian  much  excuse,  as 
regards  household  labours,  for  lier  ma- 
tutinal ilishabille  and  violation  of  the 
sacro-sanct  institution  of  the  morning 
bath!  A  room  cleaned  as  an  Engliah 
housewife  wotdd  clean  it  is  a  thing  I 
can  safely  affirm  I  have  never  beheld  in 
Italy.  The  frescoed  ceilings  and  cornice?, 
the  ill-painted,  ill-jointed  woodwork,  the 
laige  immovable  and  yet  rickety  couches, 
ready  to  break  to  pieces  if  shoved  a  step 
on  the  osrpets  which  are  nailed  down  for 
the  soason  over  a  bed  of  musty  straw — it 
were  utterly  futile  to  ex{)ect  such  apart- 
ments and  such  furniture  to  bo  what  we 
eall  dean.  Then,  as  to  cookery.  The 
whole  Italian  nation  possesses  that 
quality  which  some  would  term  a  virtue, 
but  which  is  in  truth  always  a  misfor- 
tune to  the  race  which  inherits  it — an 
indilferuuco  to  all  varieties  and  luxuries 
of  food.  like  the  poor  Irish,  contented 
for  ever  with  their  potatoes  and  stir- 
about, there  is  wanted  a  stimulus  for 
wifely  cares  wherever  botli  parties  are 
satisHed  without  the  woman's  exertion 
of  a  little  thought  and  skiU,  and  the 
whole  domestic  life  loses  somewhat 
thereby.     In  Italy,  for  foreignsn^ 
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there  is  the  eternal  trattona  tin-box, 
ont  of  which  the  unwliolesomo  dinner 
is  taken,  ready  served  in  dishes,  at 
the  propfT  lionr.  For  native^,  there 
is  the  undre^ed  salad  and  tho  sour 
'bread,  and  the  minestm  and  le$to  (the 
soup  and  boUed-down  meat),  and  Tery 
little  beside,  iiul'ss  fntfn,  a  hotch- 
pot of  hsh,  ]ioultrv,  or  ve;^'etable!^,  frieil 
in  oil.  English  crockery  and  Knglu^h 
fiutleiy  mnat  be  used  even  by  the  poor, 
and,  of  course,  are  used  very  sparingly. 
Their  own  liideous  delf  (as  an  Italian 
lady  said  to  me^  "breaks  if  you  only 
look  at  it.**  Of  course,  mnny  ablu- 
tions of  tho  fcame  kuifo-boaivls,  aud 
the  like,  are  very  slightly  in  lequeat 
Washing,  however,  does  go  on — wash- 
ing of  clotlit's.  Every  day,  everywhere, 
may  be  seen  on  the  lines,  hung  like  cob- 
w<jb8  across  every  court  aud  angle,  aud 
on  the  long  canes  stack  oat  of  -windows 
of  palaces,  anays  of  gaiments  dangling 
in  the  breeze.  I  am  at  this  moment 
writing  opposite  a  largo  and  handsome 
building — a  publi<*  collego,  founded  by 
oue  pope,  restored  by  another.  At  its 
windows^  opening  on  one  of  the  best 
straeta  in  Kome,  tiiere  are  fixed  en  per- 
Twrnnxce  strings  and  canes  for  drying 
clothes ;  and  for  half  the  week  the 
etoue  faijcuie  of  tho  college  is  pleasingly 
diyeraifiod  by  rows  of  pupils^  stockings, 
shirts,  &c,,  and,  now  and  then,  a  few 
pairs  of  sheets.  Kobody  dxeams  there 
is  any  indecency  in  this,  or  in  a  hun«!red 
other  things  in  Komo  which  would 
shock  us  not  a  httle  in  England. 

Lif^t  as  it  is,  and  imperfectly  accom- 
plished at  the  best,  the  Italian  lady  of 
the  me:zo  cetto  never  dreams  of  training 
her  servant  to  fulfil  lu-r  domestic  tu&k 
by  kerst  lf.  She  spends  her  own  time 
half-helping,  half-scolding,  *half-go6sip- 
ing  with  her  maids,  backwards  and  for* 
wards  between  the  bods  which  they  are 
making,  the  dinner  they  are  cooking, 
and  that  lounge  to  which  the  whole 
nation  betakes  itself  at  every  spare 
moment — ^the  window.  Walking  in  the 
street  must  never  be  done  alone ;  hot 
ont  nf  },er  window  at  the  1st,  2d,  3d  or 
7iliimo  /lid no  she  may  lean  and  gaze  for 
hours  on  the  most  public  thorougiilare. 


and,  moreorer,  smile  and  excfasoge  vords 

with  the  passengers,  in  all  propriety. 
Of  this  liberty  every  one  avails  herself 
in  full,  wasting  whole  hours  staring  up 
and  down  and  interchanging  commeiiti 
with  her  dorma  di  §enmia  (maid  of  aU 
WOrkX  or  cameriera  (lady*8-maid),  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  adjoining  window.  j 
I  have  oftnMi  laughed  to  watch  the  n  •^^ 
of  heads  to  be  seen  in  prolilo  all  dowii 
the  different  stories  of  windows  in  a  > 
very  dull  street  on  an  ordinaiy  day  ! 
when  there  was  actually  nothing  to 
beyond  a  man  with  a  cart  of  oran^vs,  % 
hack  carriage  or  two,  and  a  little  lupetta  ; 
dog  poking  his  sharp  noso  among  tlie 
cabbage  stalks  and  other  filth  in  tin 
ImrwrndatoMf  wMch  (of  oonrsNs)  adorned 
the  corner  in   perpetuity,  having  it« 
name  printed  on  the  house  over  it  £v 
fear  of  mistake. 

This  is  the  morning  life  of  an  ItdiuH 
beginning  latiier  early  and  ending  at 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  winter,  and  quite  , 
late  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  in  sum-  | 
mer.  There  is  actually  very  httle  else  ' 
ever  done ;  very  little  music  or  needle- 
work, or  teaching  of  ehildien;  tnd 
actually  no  reading  in  nine  cases  oot  of 
ten.  Few  Italian  ladies'  d^a^vi^g-^ooms 
ever  show  a  single  book,  paper  i>r  pam- 
phlctof  any  kind,  but  only  rubbishy  oriw- 
ments  of  paa^  artificial  flowttsin  gsody 
fVsnch  china  yases ;  or,  perhaps,  some 
natural  flowers  carefully  mounted  on 
wires  by  the  dealer,  and  set  up  in 
formal  manner,  as  unlike  a  real  1x>iiquet, 
freshly  airanged  by  an  Euglioh  Li^/* 
hands,  aa  the  dead  Capuchins  in  their 
shrouds  are  unlike  liYing  men.  When 
Italian  women — who  are  not  of  the  clw* 
carefully  guarded  from  all  but  expur- 
gated editions  of  UncU  Ta/OLS  CflWl 
—attempt  to  read  at  all,  their  stodiee 
inTaiiably  tend  towards  French  noveli 
or  transktions  them  into  It  d  m 
The  coarsely  vicions  Damemut  C'lm-Via* 
set  rn^  to  be  the  chief  favourite.  1  ha^^ 
been  amazed  to  hear  iiicely-manneied 
yoong  women,  in  the  shops  whoe  I 
managed  to  fall  into  conversation,  quietly 
cite  this  as  the  book  they  liked  best. 
Then  came  all  Dnnuus's  follies.  li  there 
were  anything  better  to  counterpoise  «Wb 
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a  literoture  it  would  be  of  small  conse* 
qiiencf  ;  but  thero  is  nctually  nothin<». 
All  knowljHljxf  of  life  and  momU  must 
ooiiiti  tlirougli  this  distorted  and  polluted 
cbinneL  To  these  books,  apparently, 
the  prieBtB  make  amall  objection  among 
the  poorer  women.  An  Italian  sorvant 
told  me  that  her  cousin  had  had  a  Bible, 
and,  "  oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  book  I  But 
a  priest  saw  it  one  day,  and  was  yeiy 
angry,  and  took  it  away."  They  take 
the  Biblei,  bnt  leave  the  Iktme  aiux 
Canifllias. 

The  aftiTiioon  or  evening  havin,!:; 
arrived,  Pysche  emerges  ;  after  a  very 
long  sojonm  at  her  toilet^  the  grab 
haa  become  a  moat  radiant  butterfly. 
Over  an  enormous  crinoline  falls  a  rich 
filk  petticoat,  sweeping  at  every  step 
the  dirty  streets  of  liome ;  a  most  ele- 
gant ^apeau  de  Pmit  aet  on  the  fine 
head,  with  the  hair  it  Flmperatriee;  a 
mantle,  in  winter,  of  velvet ;  in  sum- 
mer, of  laco.  I  nm  not  talking  of 
princesses  or  marchesan.  This  is  the 
toilette  of  people  who  keep  small  shops, 
and  of  the  wives  and  danghteia  of 
pioj/hoS  the  middle  and  humbler  giadeo. 
How  and  wliere  the  money  comes  from 
for  this  senseless  dress  is  a  question  not 
to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  One 
thing  is  certain ;  all  ftmily  comfort,  and 
even  proper  food  and  fnel,  is  aaciifioed 
unhesitatingly  by  all  classes  to  these 
matters  of  display — to  dress,  to  a  box 
at  the  theatre,  and  to  a  carriage  for  a 
drive  on  the  Piiiciau  or  in  the  Villa 
Boigheae. 

Beapecting  the  hnmbleat  class  of 

^Italian  women  I  have  not  much  to  say. 
They  are  not  p-^pecially  badlv  off  in 
Florence  and  Itome.  Female  labour  is 
well  paid,  eompamtively  to  the  |iriee  of 
the  necessariea  of  life  and  the  value  of 
men's  labour.  A  donna  di  facienda 
(charwoman)  earns  3  pauls  (1*.  M.) 
»-day.  A  work-girl  3  or  4  paids  and 
two  meals.  Slop-workers  at  their  own 
lunnea  earn  from  0  to  8  panla,  and  if 
they  can  do  the  more  difficult  parta  of 
tailoring,  such  as  the  button-holes,  they 
can  readily  earn  a  acudo  (4*.  "M.)  a  diiv. 
With  their  iiabits  this  is  absolute  wcaitli, 
ttd  the  wodL-women  tiiemaelvea  spoke 


of  it  to  me  as  an  ezoelleiit  trade.  As 
p<»rvants,  all  Italians  are  exceedingly 
good-lmmoured,  never  Beeming  to  caro 
how  much  trouble  they  take,  or  to  wliat 
jobe  thej  are  set  They  are  diaordeily, 
untidy,  and  sometimes  violently  passion* 
ate — tnnking  the  altsuvdest  scenes  with 
their  Italian  mistresses,  who  will  permit 
it,  and  who  ily  into  a  rage  in  return, 
and  then  make  it  up  afterwards.  To 
others  they  are  veiy  reapeetfol,  with  a 
gentle  and  well-bred  conrt^  far  removed 
from  obseqnionsness,  and  exceedingly 
pleasing.  English  people  sometimes  talk 
of  their  dishonesty,  but  my  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  they  are  remarkably 
trustworthy  :  their  pilferings,  if  such 
there  be,  being  very  trifling  inderd,  and 
all  valuables  being  quite  safe  in  their 
kinds.  Their  moderation  and  sobriety 
aro  really  great ;  such  faults  and  vioee  as 
they  have  lie  in  another  direction.  It 
is  almost  useless  to  say  they  do  not 
speak  truth ;  or,  as  I  have  heard  it  eu- 
phuisticaUy  expressed,  "  they  always,  on 
principle,  postpone  the  interests  of 
vezadty  to  the  purposes  of  the  mo- 
**  ment  I  In  this  respect  they  are  no 
worse  and  no  better  than  French,  Smss, 
or  Irish  servants  ;  and,  like  the  latter, 
their  quick  imagijiations  supply  them 
with  an  inazhanstihle  supply  of  myth», 
perfectly  astounding  to  Anglo- 
Saxon's  dull  powers  of  invention. 
"VMiatever  liomanists  may  allege,  it  is 
a  fact  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  truth,  as  a  virtue  in  iUelf,  is  barely 
xeoognised  at  all  by  GathoUc  nationB. 
They  are  charitable  and  kind,  and  per- 
fectly ready  to  recognise  that  "  to  bear 
"  faLse  witness  against  our  neighbour" 
is  a  sin  j  but  lo  bear  false  witness  '* 
IN  Hu  FAvoim  is  a  totally  different 
matter.  On  the  conttaiy,  such  an  act 
is,  as  the  French  say,  nn  menmnge 
sublime  !  I  recollect  a  poor  Irish woTnrtn 
once  affording  me  an  amusing  example 
of  the  utter  inability  under  which  ahe 
laboured  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
veracity.  She  appealed  to  a  lady  thna 
pathetically,  "Ah,  ma'am,  won't  yon 
speak  to  the  master  for  mc  1  Ho  says 
he  duci^a  t  believe  me  ^  and  now,  to 
abow  you  I  would  not  deceive  bift 
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lionoiir,  ril  tell  you  the  truth.  He 
aaked  mo,  last  week,  how  I  was  ?  and 
I  told  him  I  was  finely,  thoiu^  I  vmt 
readg  to  drop  /  "  Could  any  English 
mind  have  oonoeiYed  sadi  a  testimony 
to  relial.ility  ? 

Doubtletisj,  false  tearliing  has  a  terri- 
ble share  in  this  evil,  as  well  as  the 

never  be  for- 
gotten of  imaginatiyo  and  unimaginative 
laces.  In  the  land  of  Machiavelli  there 
has  not  existed  for  ages  any  sense  of 
disgrace  attaching  to  cunning  fraud 
and  deception,  in  (henuelveg^  but  rather 
the  oontniy,  as  Kr.  TroUope  bas  so 
amply  shown  in  his  life  of  Filippo 
Sfrf>zzi.  Pmiso  hoR  lycrn  constantly 
lavished  on  the  '^^ prudence  "  of  actions 
for  which  an  English  gentleman  would 
be  kicked  out  oi  every  club  In  London. 
Then  there  is  the  religions  teaching 
which  ought  to  correct  this  low  standard 
of  public  opinion,  hnt  which,  to  all 
human  appeanxncps,  never  does  anything 
of  the  kind.  An  ^Vjuerican  lady  here, 
becoming  much  attached  to  her  Boman 
MMerierOf  endcavonred,  ibr  a  long 
time,  to  awaken  her  conscience  to  the 
sin  of  lying,  and  at  last  had  reason  to 
hope  that  she  liad  succeeded  in  doing 
80.  One  day  the  woman  retUHied  firom 
confession  in  a  rather  triumphant  state 
of  mind,  and  told  her  mistress,  "that  she 
was  all  wrong  to  have  friglit'  nfd  her 
so  much  about  her  falsohooiU.  Tlie 
priest  had  assured  her  tliat,  if  they 
irare  not  'giuraie*  (sworn)  lies^  they 
were  of  no  conseqnenoe—veiy  small 
sins  indeed." 

The  pleasantest  part  to  think  of  in 
these  poor  souls'  lives  is  their  innocent 
CQ^foyment  of  their  hoilidaya.  I  have 
often  watched  parties  of  them  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  going  out  for  tibsir 
walk,  the  whole  family  together  in 
brightest  array,  and  with  their  black 
eyes  dancing  with  animation,  and  the 
white  teeth  glesming  at  eveiy  smile.  A 
Boman  Sunday  seems  to  me  the  best 
thing  ahouf  Tronic.  The  shops  are  not 
open  as  in  Paris  ;  tliere  is  no  actual 
business  going  on — only  a  few  stalls  and 
cafiif  and  the  like,  where  tiiere  is  no 
disoider  and  no  intoxication.   Bnt  the 


whole  population  takes  hoUdiT  ncver- 
thcloss.    They  come  home  eaily  irym 
church,  eat  their  frugal  dinners,  and 
then,  in  their  best  clothes,  start  off  lU 
together,  having  locked  up  their  apart- 
ments and  put  the  k(  r  in  their  pockf-ta. 
Up  and  down  the  streets  they  walk,  , 
talking  to  their  Mends — up  the  steps  ! 
of  the  Trinitft,  sad  round  thebesntiM 
Pincian  Hill,  thronged  with  carriages, 
and  musical  with  military  bands  playing 
in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  garden; 
then  out  by  the  I'orta  del  Popolo,  for  a 
longer  walk  through  the  grand  avenoes 
and  grassy  glades  of  the  ViUa  Boigbew ; 
and  home  at  last,  at  nightfall,  througli 
the  Corso,  talking  and  BmUini,'  as  g  iily 
and  yet  as  soberly  as  when  they  start'  '1, 
till  Uiey  climb  u^  to  their  proper  laud- 
ing and  open  their  door,  and  sit  down  io 
supper,  having  brought  home  a  store 
of  health  and  pleasnre  for  the  week  to  < 
come.  I 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  i 
Italian  women,  in  1862,  I  cannot  Inii 
feel  that  it  is,  on  the  wholes  a  ssd  and 
unhopeful  one.    The  countiy  irhidi  . 
once  produced  Cornelias  and  Liicn-tias, 
and  again,  after  two  tliousand  ywurs, 
gloried  in  the  constellation  of  gifted  i 
women,  of  whom  Viitoria  Cobiiu» 
and  Olympia  Moata,  were  the  typG*" 
that  countrj'  our^lu  surely,  even  yet,  to 
possess  daughters  capable  of  aiding  her 
uprise  out  of  the  night  of  superstitioD 
and  despotisHL    It  may  be  so;  isA 
Italian  women  may  ezis^  and  may  start 
forth  any  day  from  their  obscurity ; 
as  yet  wo  see  them  not.    As  in  the 
loveliest  of  Rome's  treiisnres  of  nrt,  the* 
dawn  has  come,  Aurora  has  started  on 
her  conrse  oat  of  the  realm  of  duoi 
and  darkness.    But  the  female  fom* 
which  should  harbinger  her  car  and 
scatter  flower??  on  the  way,  and  bear  the 
t^rch  and  crown  the  -victor,  these  jrt 
delay  to  appear,  and  are  absent  bom 
the  picture. 

Finally,  there  is  a  side  of  the  life  of 
women  of  the  miildle  and  lower  e!n«'5«.'8 
in  Komc,  of  which  I  cannot  speak,  and 
yet  which  cannot  be  passed  over  ID 
silence  withont  conveying  a  mo^ 
ftlse  impiession  of  their  ooadiUoii' 
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My  information  haa  been  derivod  from 
too  many  and  too  well-experienced 
residents  in  Home  to  leave  much  doubt 
on  my  mind  oonoeming  the  awful 
dBm<7raIixation  wldcli  pnvaib  amoxig 
men  and  women — a  romiptinn  of  n 
degi-ee  and  cliaracter  whit-h  is  only 
paralleled  in  England  in  that  un}ia|)py 
dass^  which,  a«  a  cUm,  htt  no  existenoe 
IB  Eome.  In  a  city  with  a  population 
of  less  than  200,000  souls,  the  existence 
.  of  nearly  50,000  celibates  (:'>(),•)( lO 
eccl*»siftstics  and  almost  20,000  soldiers), 
is  au  element  of  hopeless  disorder. 
Hie  priestly  goveniment  k  prudiJi,  as 
if  oomposed  of  old  maids.  No  lloweiB 
"mny  Im*  sold  l»y  women  ;  no  femnle 
Killet-dancers  may  ap[iear,  save  in  ridi- 
culous drapery ;  every  statue  in  the 
gaUeries  is  made  what  th  oy  deem  decent ; 
and,  when  I  ventured  to  surest  that 
the  infant  schools  should  admit  little 
girls  of  three  to  eight,  to  leam  with 
little  boT?<  of  the  ffime  age,  T  was  told 
the  Grovernment  would  close  the  school 


at  once  were  gncli  a  flaf^mt  impro- 
priety to  l>t?  attempted.  Yet,  that  the 
present  Pope  is  himself  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable morsls  is  a  salisect  of  almost 
boastful  8urpri^ie  ;  and  that  man$  of  bis 
cardinals,  or  .'iO,()00  j>riests  and  monkg, 
follow  his  i;ood  example,  no  one  seems 
to  believe  for  a  moment  But  let  us  draw 
a  yeil  over  the  secrets  of  Hus  ''City  of 
Destmction,"  and  remember  tbat  men 
cannot  set  aside  God's  laws,  soul  and 
body,  and  make  religion  a  cloak  for 
tyranny  and  wrong,  and,  after  all,  leave 
those  who  endure  such  things  in  a  state 
of  moral  bealth  and  simple  piety. 
Despotism  and  hypocrisy  would  not  bo 
what  tlioy  are  conld  they  brood  over  a 
nation  for  ages,  and  be  inhaled  by  it  in 
every  breath  like  a  malaria,  and  yet 
leave  no  fever,  no  plague  beldnd  mm^ 
totdloftbeir  poisoned  bane.  Oatrsged 
nature  vindicate  itself  always,  and 
religion,  parodied  and  blasphemed,  be- 
comes a  curse. 
RovM^  March,  1862. 


THE  mor:ni:n^g  papek. 
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TnETiF-  are  '^oTnc  immense  pleasures  and 
sources  of  yruLitication  which  wo  possess, 
of  which  we  do  not  make  balf  enough, 
and  which  we  are  not  half  sufficiently 
grateful  for.  One  of  the?!e  is  the  "  Morn- 
ing Paper."  As  it  lies  ni)on  the  breakfast 
.  table,  folded  long-ways  in  four,  how  full 
of  promise  it  looks  1  There  are,  by  the 
bje^  two  ways  in  wbieb  it  may  be  served 
as  a  breakfast  dish.  It  may  be  cold  and 
damp,  which  is  its  normal  con<lition,  or 
it  may  have  been  rendered  warm,  and 
diy,  and  crisp,  by  exposure  to  artificial 
beat  Ear  my  own  part  I  prefer  it  in 
tiie  first  state,  as  more  siiggestiTe  of 
recent  passage  through  the  press,  and  of 
newly  printed  wonders  in  the  "Lat<^t 
InteUigence"  department.  This  is  the 
intellectual  view  of  the  subject  Con- 
ndeied  sensnally,  the  warm  and  crisp 
iobool  baa  mnehtosayforitBolt  Either 


wav  it  18  a  sumptuous  disk  How  cx- 
ceiiently  it  is  adapted  to  satisfy  tliat 
greedy  desue  to  Imow  **  what  is  going 
on"  in  the  world  to  which  we  have  just 
awakened,  with  which  all  persons  of 
wholesome  mind  emerge  from  their  bed- 
rooms in  the  morning !  The  last  news 
of  all  the  most  importcmt  questions  of 
tiia  day  is  there.  Tbe  worid  moves  ftst 
mm,  and  qnestions  of  absorlnng  inteieat- 
are  being  agitated  in  many  qiiarters. 
Here  evers'thing  that  can  be  relied  on 
as  bearing  on  such  matters,  is  col- 
lected and  arranged  plainly  before  yon. 
Here  are  the  ti^ngs  from  every  land, 
civilized  or  nndvlUzed.  Gained  by  in- 
credible pains,  at  r/reat  ontlny.  sometimes 
at  great  risk,  laboriously  sifted,  dexter- 
ously compiled,  here  is  tlie  news  which 
yon  want  Here  too^  as  yon  torn  to  tbe 
leading  aitidic^  is  the  eommentacy  on 
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tliat  11UW8.  Here  your  views  may  b© 
couiinaed,  here  your  judgiuont  on  the 
events  of  the  day  will  take  ooonsel ;  you 
will  ht^ar,  before  you  make  up  your  mind 
upon  the  questiou  of  thi^  nioment.  an 
opinion  wliich  has  becii  carefully 
weighed,  and  not  admitted  to  its  place 
in  the  column  without  much  considera- 
tion and  apptOTal  of  cool  and  experienced 
heads.  Here  again,  in  lett<  rs,  the  best 
public  and  non-profeasional  views  of 
public  matters  are  given ;  and  hei*e  the 
technics]  man  speaks  with  authority  on 
technical  sabjeete.  The  history  of  Eng- 
land,  of  Europe,  of  the  world,  is  given 
in  daily  instalments,  to  be  completed  in 
how  many  ])arts  I  Doctor  humming  will 
tell  UAj  no  doubt,  to  a  pago ;  but  then 
he  might  be  wrong. 

What  would  a  man  be,  and  where 
would  a  man  be,  without  the  daily 
paper?  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of 
men  living  in  the  social  world.  Xo  doubt 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa,  or 
the  captsin  of  a  frigate  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  can  get  on  without  a  daily 
journal ;  but  how  could  any  of  us  ?  "When 
a  man  heare  the  subjecta  of  the  day  dis- 
cus^d  in  his  prej^enc^  he  mu^t  be  cut 
eovrani  with  regard  to  the  last  news  in 
connexion  with  them,  or  his  education 
Ls  incomplete.  He  had  better  never 
have  leiirnt  his  Latin  grammar  than  not 
have  seen  his  morning  pa])er.  Yester- 
•day's  news  won't  do  at  a  London  dinner 
table.  Testeiday  is  forgotten.  The  world 
has  moved  a  stage  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing, and  it  behoves  you  to  know  where 
it  ha-s  got  to  in  that  twenty-four  hours' 
interval  The  kaleidoscope  ha;^  had  a 
inm  given  to  it^  and  into  what  pattern 
is  it  sliaken  now?  It  is  strange  how  each 
of  til  0.^0  fragments  has  its  share  in  the 
whole,  strange  how  the  slightest  moTe^ 
ment  will  alter  all 

And  there  are  days  when  the  changes 
fellow  so  quickly  on  eech  other,  and 
when  the  events  that  occur  are  of  such 
exceeding  interest,  that  we  l)y  no  meaoa 
exhaust  a  subject  before  giving  it  up. 
It  is  superseded  by  ano titer.  A  nine 
days'  wonder  is  no  longer  known,  and 
nine  hours  of  emotion  h  mndi  for  any 
ewt  to  ezcitei  Xo4ay  attention  is 


given  to  military  murders,  and  ali  dorte 
of  sinister  forebodings  are  indulgMl  in 
as  to  the  disaffected  state  of  tlie  snny. 
To-morrow  a  house  falls,  and  tive-and- 
thirty  human  beings  resting  in  tkir 
beds  are  buritvl  in  an  uncou2»ecr<iiai 
grave.  Presently  a  bhip  comes  into  port 
with  news  of  such  a  breech  of  thestac- 
tuary  afforded  by  the  union-jack  that  the 
military  ^lurdcr^  are  clean  forgotten,  and 
the  fallen  house  and  its  living  victims 
are  no  longer  thought  oL  There  is  not 
much  chaiMe  that  '*a  great  man's  menoij 
may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year"  in  tinM 
like  these. 

And  so  with  foreign  matt»;rs  almost 
more.  The  Italian  jiroblein  is  lett  un- 
solved, and  the  Ivomau  riddle  is  givda 
up  without  an  answer.  But  a  littb 
while  since  all  eyes  were  fastened  on 
the  Pope,  on  his  gallant  antagonist,  and 
on  the  old  man's  mysterious  bAckir. 
But  soon  our  gaze  is  straining  across  \kt 
Atlantic,  all  are  watching  the  stmg^ 
between  the  two  coniedeiraeies^  all  hw 
occupied  with  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
th;it  contest,  all  are  pretending  tn  he 
neutral,  hut  with  a  pretty  strung  bias 
one  way  or  other  in  tlieii'  secret  heart& 
The  kaleidesoope  tuns;  a  eannott'biE 
is  shaken  out  of  a  gun  on  board  the  Sm 
Jacinlo,  that  cannon-ball  has  introduced 
a  new  element  into  the  pattern,  and  tha 
rights  of  the  conflict  between  >'orth  and 
South  are  nowhere,  our  own  sbsre  inth* 
dififieulfy  being  of  so  absorbing  a  sort 

Let  us  be  grateful  to  those  who  pro- 
vide us  with  this  daily  history.  For 
that  treat  br<jught  to  ih  overvday,  £M 
that  friend  full  of  important  inlormatioB 
who  greets  ns  ereiy  moming,  let  us  feel 
some  small  amount  of  gratitude.  The 
thing  is  by  no  means  easily  achieved,  tl»« 
processes  by  which  all  that  which  you 
want  to  know  is  got  together  and  brougbi 
to  your  door  every  day  are  not  ei9* 
That  folded  sheel^  willi  the  news  inside 
ity  is  a  matrelloua  thing,  brought  into 
existence  with  enormous  effort,  at  euena- 
ous  expense,  and  by  a  wonderiul  uiA- 
chiuery  both  mechanical  and  inteUectew* 

And  the  graver  and  more  importtt^ 
portion  of  that  wondeffol  sheet  disposed 
o^  how  much  besides  of  amoie  dnm*^ 
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kind — if  one  rtifiy  so  speak — remains  to 
be  digfoitoii  8ubik)(^ueQtly.  Tliu  political 
difficulty,  the  w«r  inteltigenoe,  the  fo- 
leign  reports  from  all  sorts  of  remote 
regions,  having  had  their  share  of  at- 
tention, we  eomc  next  to  our  own  homo 
news,  the  chrouicle  of  our  social  exist- 
ence. The  great  crime  or  accident  of 
the  moment  is  diacnaaed,  and  its  lalest 
partienlini  laid  before  ua.  Those  parti- 
cnlars  we  all  want  to  know  ;  the  appe- 
tite for  tl»eni  may  be  a  f^'ocnl  one,  or  it 
may  be  a  bad  one,  but  there  it  is  in  our 
oatnresy  and  I  dnesaj  not  withoat  its 
useful  side.  When  that  great  and  com< 
plicated  crime  called  the  Northumber- 
land-street  trn'^'ftlv  "  w;is  bcin;:^  examined 
into,  how  eagerly  we  used  all  to  lly  to 
the  column  which  told  tlio  latest  known 
parfeieQlafS  of  that  grim  and  gbaatly 
affair.  Cases  such  as  these  are  kept 
before  the  public  eyi*  tliroUf,'1iont  their 
whole  course  ;  they  an-  virtually  tried 
\sj  the  public  quite  as  much  as  by  tliai 
aaudl  section  of  it  which  sits  in  the  jury 
box.  It  happens  aometimes  that  thoee 
who  IcMik  out  from  their  bed-room  win- 
dows before  retiring  to  rest  will  bo 
startled  to  .see  a  fiiTce  red  glare  over  one 
comer  of  the  town.  As  it  rises  and 
aink^  and  liaes  again,  how  eagerly  they 
long  for  some  authentio  intelUgenoe 
about  it !  That  intelligence  comes  with 
the  morning  pajier.  Nevi-r  did  we  feel 
more  strongly  what  it  would  Uj  to  be 
withoat  that  great  omde  than  on  the 
occasion  of  that  second  Oreat  Fire  of 
London  which  was  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year  '61.  The  morning  which 
succeeded  its  outburst  was  the  morning 
of  Sunday.  Tliere  was  no  daily  paper 
<m  the  break&st4able. 

And  tlu>n  for  lighter  reading^  wbal 
Wonderful  dramas  are  furnished  in  some 
of  the  rt'jvorty  of  law  eases.  Wliat  i)lots 
and  machinations,  what  revelations  of 
hamsD  weakness  and  folly  ]  Who  was 
there  that  ibiled  to  follow  such  a  case  as 
that  of  the  Italian  CoUucci  through  all 
its  intricacies — who  failed  to  rejoice 
when  that  admirably  cousitructed  drama 
to  its  denouement )  The  liflh  act, 
which  oonaigned  the  heio  of  the  piece 
^  the  House  of  Conection  and  hard 


labour,  was  well  receive<l  by  a  Tery 
large  audience.  The  police-sheet,  too, 
how  mndi  enttttainment^  and  how  mnoh 
useful  waming  and  caution  is  to  be 
got  from  that !  How  quickly  is  any 
new  "dodge"  expogod.  How  soon  any 
new  manreuvro  for  g«'tting  into  houses 
with  dishonest  intentions  is  revealed, 
and  the  public  put  npcm  its  guaid,  fore- 
warned, fore-armed,  by  the  experience 
of  otlicrs.  Messrs.  Bill  Sykes  and  Co. 
would  gt  t  on  a  deal  better  if  their  ma- 
chinations were  not  thus  brought  to 
light 

As  to  the  meroanti]^  and,  so  to  apeal^ 

pecuniary  intelligence,  the  capitslist  may 
onjoy  a  perfect  glut  of  it  as  he  sips  bis 
mormng  tea.  Columns  upon  columns 
of  commercial  statement^  whose  ac- 
CDisflj  is  only  equalled  by  their  mystery, 
are  there  spread  out  before  him.  Mar- 
vellous are  the  hieroglyphics  and  the 
fmetions  which  are  provided  for  him. 
lie  will  know  what  to  think  when  ho 
reads  in  tiie  mining  inteUigence  lines 
like  the  following :— 80,000  |  1  |  Cla, 

Con.  Min.  Co.  Jam.  I  ^  |  |  —  | 

or  5,120  I  .  .  j  Alfred  Cons.  (Phillack) 

I  3.  9.  3.  j  I  i  I  —  I  .    Uo  will  gather 
what  is  doing  in  railways  from :  St.  I 
100  I  Do.  irredeem.  4  p.  cent  |  90.  93. 

I  —  I  >  whifti  sounds  bad  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  while  ho  will  understand, 
when  studying  the  niiriicellaneou.s  shares, 
the  full  bearing  of  the  statement : — 
350,000  I  St.  I  Cop.  Mg.  of  Eng.  and 
Smelt  I  All  I  15.  17.  I  I .  Other 
announcements  are  not  wanting  for  the 
comfort  of  the  commercial  reader.  He 
is  put  up  to  the  exact  state  of  the  market 
with  regard  to  jute.  He  is  told  that 
"  taUows  Bie  firm,  sugars  bnoyant  oottons 
easy,  and  grey  shirtings  dull." 

It  is  not  for  one  who  lacks  the  mystic 
M.P.  attached  to  hi.s  name  to  attempt  to 
form  any  idea  of  what  the  sensation 
must  be  of  seeing  one's  own  speech  in 
the  parliamentary  reports — seeing  it, 
too,  in  such  a  reputable  guise,  and  shorn 
of  many  of  the  embellishments  with 
which  it  was  originally  delivered.  The 
speaker  is  doubtless  hardly  grateful 
enough  for  the  benevolent  treatment 
bestowed  by  the  press  npon  his  oiatoiy. 
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He  ia  not  conseiom  of  his  own  hum* 
and  hat.   Were  these  reptodnced  by 

the  reporters,  Iho  debates  Avonld  make  a 
very  queer  iigure  indeed  on  paper.  As 
it  is,  the  speeches  look  fluent  enough, 
and  nohody  knows,  except  the  leportem 
afineaaid  (who  aie  too  hosf  to  teU  tales) 
that  they  wen  not  spoken  as  i^bly  as 
they  read. 

There  is  a  section  .nc'nin  of  the  mom- 
ing  paper  to  whicli  a  man  addresses 
himself  as  a  Idnd  of  lelaxation  after 
due  attention  given  to  the  more  business- 
like part  of  it.  As  he  tnms  to  tlie 
theatrical  intelligence,  the  accounts  of 
entertainments,  of  exhibitions,  and  of 
books,  he  stretches  himself  more  easily 
in  his  ehair,  and,  if  he  Is  an  idle  man, 
will  place  his  slippered  feet  upon  the 
fender.  Then  he  determines  at  leisure 
which  of  these  shows  it  will  become 
him  to  patronise,  and,  perhaps,  what 
tone  he  wiU.  take  in  discouieing  of  them 
afterwBids.  If  he  is  going  oat  to  dinner 
that  samo  evening  where  such  matters 
may  be  discus^pd  over  the  t.ible-cloth, 
it  is  of  real  importance  to  him  to  be 
well  informed  as  to  these  afEiirs.  "  They 
tell  me,"  he  will  be  able  to  eay,  and  it 
is  the  best  way  of  putting  it  by  far, 
**  They  tell  me  that  Mr.  Cuxton's  pcrfor- 
"  mf\nce  in  '  Ivnox  and  Mox '  is  as  fresh 

and  charmiug  as  ever ; "  or,  "  it  seems 
"  that  Mr.  Cotticiboolt  has  made  a  new 
**  hit  in  'The  Macaroon.'" 

And  among  the  lighter  matter  which 
the  morning  paper  funiisli''^--  fnr  our 
amusement  must  ho  clasjsed,  i  suppose, 
the  sporting  intelligence,  though  this, 
like  the  eonunereial  news,  appeals  chiefly 
to  a  world  of  its  own.  Like  the  com- 
mercial news,  too,  it  has  a  pliraseology  of 
its  own,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who 
would  understand  it.  It  is  necessary 
before  a  member  of  the  general  public 
can  master  the  details  of  a  race  that  he 
slMold  understand  all  about  "stable 
companion?,"  "making  the  mnning,'* 
"calling  \i]K>iir horses,"  and  the  like;  and 
it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  know 
what  is  meant  by  an  animal  being  in 
better  "fiam"  at  such  and  such  a  race 
than  he  was  in  thnt  -^vhich  preceded  it 
He  should  also  by  rights  be  sufficiently 


well  acquainted  with  onr  different  race- 
courses to  understand  what  is  indicated 
by  the  T.  Y.  C,  or  the  A.  F.,  or  the  firet 
half  of  the  Ab.  "NT.  Tn  fact,  unless  he 
is  able  to  understand  au  announcement 
such  as  this:  *'a  sweepstakes  of  300 
*'sova>.  each  h.  ft  for  two-year  olde; 

fillies  Sst  71b. ;  tiioee  ont  of  marai 
"  which  never  bred  a  winner  of  500  sovs. 

allowed  31h.  ;  last  half  of  Ab.  :^L  (3 
"  fur.  217  yards)  4  subs." — what  is  to 
become  of  himl 

Tefc^  tfaeae  small  matters  mastered, 
such  reading  as  this  if?  not  without  a 
certain  vein  of  interest.  To  any  one 
having  a  talent  for  pointing  a  moral, 
the  history  of  a  race  is  singularly  sugges- 
tive of  the  peifonnanoes  of  certiiD 
human  oompetiton  for  the  great  prizes 
of  life.  We  have  most  of  us  knoim 
instances  of  distinguished  geniuses 
hitherto  unknown,  except  among  their 
Memds^  who  were  coming  into  Hut 
dread  arena  called  public  lUe,  and  wne 
to  carry  all  before  them.  They  coma, 
and  though  the  course  be  only  our  friend 
the  "Ab.  M.  of  3  far.  217  yards,"  thej 
are  found  staggering  with  difficulty  to 
the  end  of  it^  last  of  all,  panting  andex- 
banated.  There  are  horsesthns  renowned 
among  the  "knowing  ones,"  expected 
bef(ire  the  hour  of  competition  to  do 
immense  things ;  and  others  there  an 
which  will  stfll  remind  ns  of  many  of 
oor  friends  and  acqoaintanose,  vhosc 
careers  we  have  watched  with  interest. 
Have  any  of  us  ever  been  acquainted 
with  a  "favourite,"  for  instance!  Hov 
well-grounded  seemed  the  confidan* 
which  we  all  placed  in  him,  how  be 
distinguished  himself  at  college,  how 
he  beat  Bookworm  and  the  rest  st  hf« 
"  trials  ! "  The  prize  poem  was  his,  and 
what  a  degree  he  took!  Alas!  ^ 
Icmg,  hmg  course  called  human  life  ^ 
too  much  for  him,  and  Bookworm  g» 
first  to  the  goal,  which  it  takes  more 
than  a  score  of  years  to  reach.  1^* 
horse  again  which  "  jimips  off 
lead  "  ad  soon  as  the  liag  is  lowered,  aw» 
starting  the  firsts  arrives  the 
we  never  known  a  precocious  youth  ' 
tremendons  promise  "  of  whom  wo 
reminded  by  this  impetnons  ammfi^ 
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And  then  tho  steady-going  horse,  who 
jusi  holds  his  own  tliroughout  the  race, 
and  ihAn,  at  the  end,  gets  a  good  place, 
though  not  the  fiist^  the  secondy  or  third 
perhaps ;  or  the  Bnimal  who  almost  to 
the  end  remains  in  the  back  groimd,  l)Ut 
just  at  the  finish  "oomef?  through  his 
horses "  with  a  rush,  antl  wins  by  a 
neck — aie  there'not  men  like  theee,  who 
go  on  biding  their  time,  and  holding 
their  hreath  in  the  background,  un- 
noticed till  the  moment  comes  when 
with  one  vi^rous  push  they  come  for- 
mvd  and  tue  the  prize  out  of  the  yery 
teetli  of  the  ftat  ones  who  held  the 
front  rank  so  long  7 

Y^s.  it  is  a  harfl  thing  to  win  a  rnce. 
The  jockey  and  the  hor.'^e  must  botli  bo 
80  good.  How  completely  may  the  re- 
aonroee  of  a  magnificent  animal  be 
thrown  away  by  the  injudicioiisnesa  of 
his  rider,  wln'Ie,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
discreetest  of  jockeys  ran  do  little  if  he 
bestrides  a  sorry  jade  which  cannot  re- 
spond to  his  call.  It  is  like  a  man  with 
an  ambitious  soul  straining  after  ami- 
nenoe  wiUi  a  biain  nnd  a  jsitjfMjTiM  which 
cannot  second  hia  etforts. 

Onr  thorough  student  of  the  morning 
paper  has  now  moralized  duly  over  the 

rbing  intelhgence.  He  has  mastered 
oommercial  news.  He  has  waded 
through  that  ghastly  compound  of  blood 
and  beer  wliich  the  police-sheet  supplies 
— assault  and  dmnkoimoss,  iirunkenness 
and  assault  throughout.  He  has  spccu- 
Islsd  on  the  treatment  of  Michael  Sul- 
livan, "  who  has  betm  twice  brought  np 
"  for  murderous  assaults,  once  for  gnaw- 
"  ing  off  a  woman's  nose,  and  once  for 
"  biting  a  large  piece  out  of  a  casual 
"  aoqnaintsnce's  neck,"  who  is  allowed 
to  be  at  huge  again  after  a  brief  im- 
prisonment, and  is  not  even  (for  the 
security  of  the  public  nose)  furnished 
with  a  muzzle.  Tlie  reader  has  in  short 
mastered  the  principal  contents  of  the 
jonmal,  and  he  tnma  to  the  advertise- 
menta,  and  wonders  why  anybody  is 
ever  ill,  grey-haired,  bald  ^  why  any  one 
has  mislitting  clothes,  uncomfortable 
hoots.  In  the  advertisement-sheet  all 
aiich  things  aie  provided  against  In 
the  advertisement-aheet  there  are  ser- 


vants without  a  defect,  houses  witliout 
a  nuisance^  horses  free  froui  unsound- 
ness^ and  excellent  sherry  at  a  pound 
apdocen.  In  the  advertisementdieet 
we  read  of  enterprising  gentlemen  who 
are  ready  t^  prve  a  douceur  of  6/.  to 
any  one  who  will  accommodate  them  with 
tho  sum  of  15/.  for  one  week,  property 
to  the  amount  of  602.  being  du^iosited 
with  the  lender.  I  can  imagine  that 
propert}^  A  perfectly  brown  picture 
paid  to  be  hy  ( 'analetti,  a  couple  of  vases 
said  to  be  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherdess  said  to  be  Dresden. 
In  the  advertisement^sheet  we  read 
thai  "  the  widow  of  an  English  noble- 
**  man,  who,  as  well  as  her  sen'^ants, 
"  gpeak  several  languages,  and  are  ac- 
"  customed  to  travel,  wUhes  to  form  an 
"  agreeable  party  to  visit  the  Continent;** 
or  to  introduce  a  young  lady  into  circles 
of  Society,  in  which  she  coold  Otherwise 
never  hoj>e  to  move. 

Wonderful  are  such  advertisements, 
and  deeply  interesting,  though,  perhaps, 
scarcely  so  much  so  aa  those  in  which  a 
next  of  kin  is  sought  to  inherit  a  large 
and  neglected  property.  Are  those 
advertisements  genuine  ?  Tlie  names 
that  appear  in  them  sound  very  imagi- 
nativa  The  intesfate  deceased  is  always 
named  Jssper,  or  Nicholas,  or  Timothy, 
or  cnlled  hy  some  other  appiellation  only 
known  in  the  world  of  fiction.  Tho 
reader  who  is  possessed  of  any  rational 
name  need  never  glance  down  anj'  such 
advertiaements  witti  a  hope  that  he  may 
kaply  be  concerned  in  them.  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  confidence  in  their 
reality  what-ever ;  and,  when  I  read  that 
"  tho  next  of  kiri,  if  any,  of  Jasper 
"Bogers,  late  of  Torpoivcitm-Slugfi^ 
"  Westmoreland,  may  hear  of  something 
"  to  their  advantage  by  applying  to 
"  Messrs.  Blenkinsop  ^  Co.,  of  Gray's 
"  Inn,"  1  believe  the  real  meaning  of 
that  smtenc^  as  known  to  certain 
initiated  idons,  to  be,  "The  master's 
**  away  to-night,  and  we  can  crack  tho 
"  crib.     Meet  outside  the  *  Cat  and 

Bagpipes,'  Centrebit  Lane,  Peckham 
"  Rye." 

It  is  inpomble  to  deny  that-  there  it 
tftrnfttbing  voy  sednctive  and  hard  to 
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resist  aljout  alvertiseijinnt'*.  When 
you  are  tulU  u8  abov^  that  you  cau 
g^t  excellont  sbeny  for  XL  a  doaen,  and 
are  asked,  why  you  wiU  gtve  morOi'* 
there  is  a  tendency  in  weak  humanity 
to  write  an  order  for  a  dozen  forthwith. 
When  a  man  wants  a  horse,  and  reads  of 
a  "  dun  cob/*  poseeesed  of  every  equine 
virtue^  there  is  no  donbt  that  it  m 
difficult  to  resist  that  simvined,  sand- 
crackcrl,  glandered,  vicious  Ijiute,  which 
sounds  so  well  on  pai)Lr.  When  writh- 
ing in  the  agunies  ol'  tooth-ache,  has  not 
an  elixir  an  inviting  aonndt  When 
dyspepsia  is  lampan^  and  a  **piU  of 
health  "  is  proclaimed  as  ready  for  one's 
swallow,  is  it  easy  to  re8if?t  tliat  niightj 
panacea  1  I  own  that  I  aju  btron^ly  ai'- 
fected  by  adTertisementB,  and  that  I  feel 
inclined  to  *'  bruise  my  ootSy"  to  **donble 
up  my  peiambnlator,"  and  not  to  give 
more,"  when  respectively  plied  with  these 
Btimnlating  suggestions.  At  any  rate, 
wiLixuut  yielding  to  these  fascinating 
invitational  it  ib  pleasant  to  stady  them 
pfafloeophically,  and  speculate  on  the 
very  easy  game  whicli  life  would  be  to 
play  if  it  was  possible  to  put  implicit 
reliance  on  every  word  that  appears  in 
the  advertisement-ahect 

One  mora  fimction  which  the  news- 
paper folfils  let  us  just  mention  before 
we  have  done  — It  furnishes  us  witli  brief 
biographies  of  the  friends  and  associate 
with  whom  we  make  the  journey  of  life. 
Of  some,  indeed,  there  is  little  told  bat 
one  or  two  events — maniage,  a  death. 
They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way  along  paths  that  arc  unknown  and 
obscure.  But  there  are  others  of  a 
man's  friends  whose  names  appear  often 
in  the  pablio  lecoid.  Of  one  he  has 
traced  the  upward  rise  from  the  day 
when  ho  wa^  ajipointed  a  midshipman 
on  board  thu  '/'/iundcrer,  till  now  he  has 
gut  the  command  of  a  frigate  on  the 
Americsn  atation.  Another,  whom  he 
remembers  a  little  snivelling  boy,  whoae 
head  he  punched  at  school,  is  returned 
the  niombpr  for  Rottenborough,  and  is 
thencetorth  a  legislator  of  his  count^v^ 
Well,  well  i  who  would  have  thought 
it  %  Then  here  is  another  friend,  who 
has  preached  his  way  to  eminence^  on 


whom  ilie  lawn  f<leevas  have  fallen,  and 
who  hats  juist  taken  liis  seat  asa^pLniuAl 
peer.  Another  works  under  a  djlfereiit 
gown ;  bat  hsrdly  a  day  passes  that  his 
name  does  not  show  in  the  annals  of 
Westminster  liall  or  at  assizes.  Yester- 
day he  prosecuted,  to-da^'  Le  defends, 
both  times  successful,  and  see,  he  has  got 
the  silk  gown  and  the  mystic  Q.GL 
attached  to  his  nam&  And  who  is  this 
gazetted  to  be  ensign  in  the  sn^v.^-  Tui-er! 
'*  Can  it  be  possible  that  my  old  Irienti 
and  school-fellow  has  got  a  son  old 
enongh  for  thatf  Let  me  see— we 
were  at  college  in  '40,  and  then  he 
married  that  girl  witli  such  lots  of 
money.  Yes,  it  nnist  l)e  so,  and  what 
an  old  fellow  I  am  getting  I  " 

''Some  grow  to  honour,  some  to 
shame."  Here  is  another  part  of  the 
gazette,  and  here  is  that  unfortunate 
fellow  Chopfall  going  through  the  Coait 
ofjaln.  I  rememlter  liim,  a  thin,  un- 
lucky boy  ;  Ilia  clothes  never  liLted  hiia, 
and,  when  he  had  a  day  out,  it  wv 
proverbially  ndny.  Then  here  is  that 
incorrigible  scapegrace,  young  Eowdr, 
brought  up  again  at  Bow  Street  for  a 
drunken  riot.  What  misery  for  his  poor 
mother,  whom  I  know  so  well,  and 
whom  no  one  ever  sees  or  hean  of  noir  1 

And  then  those  briefest  biographies 
of  all,  contained  in  tlie  list  of  bom,  and 
dead,  and  married.    So  here  is  Bruad- 
lands,  who  has  been  waiting  so  long  for 
an  heir,  has  got  one  at  last— a  littb 
fktriher  on  the  child  is  numbered  witb 
the  dead.    And  here  is  "  Mrs.  Bunny- 
hunter,  of  twins ; "  that  makes  thirteen, 
and  not  tw  opence  a  year  to  divide  among 
Uiern.    Here  is  one  married  to  boDS 
and  atistocney,  anoUier  sold  to  vulgarity 
and  wealth.    TIus  is  a  part  of  the  daily 
chronicle  which  is  not  always  and  to 
all  the  i)lcasantest  reading.  Doubtless, 
that  coiunm  has  been  read  belore  now 
with  aching  heart  and  wondering  eyea. 
It  is  not  dithcult  to  imagine  the  case  of 
some  poor  forsaken  girl,  who  reads  there 
of  tlie  accomplishment  of  a  treacherous 
act.    There  arts  people  in  the  room,  i^iiJ 
she  sits  for  a  while  idly  with  the  paper 
in  her  lap^  and  answering  one  or  two 
remarks  wildly  enough.    At  last  sbe 
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gets  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  room, 
and  all  that  the  company  knows  w,  that 

Miss   has  a  bad  hoad-acho,  and 

appears  no  more  that  day.  The  news- 
paper 18  not  all  pleasnn^  or  all  bunneaa^ 
and  there  an  few,  if  any,  who  have  not 
rr'<M>ivt'J  somo  severe  shocks  from  its 
perueal.  Has  it  never  happened  to  the 
reader  to  come  suildenly  and  without 
prepoiation  npon  the  deaUi  of  a  dear 
firiend  or  idatiTet   How  you  reed  it 


over  and  over  again,  wondering  if  it 
really  is  yonr  friend,  doubting;  where 
there  is  no  doubt,  hoping  where  hope  is 
not. 

And  00  the  jounial  finuhes  ita  work 

of  information,  and  you  have  mastered 
all  it  has  to  t»-ll  at  last.  Tt  will  come  to 
vol!  to-iuorrow  uioniing  without  fail : 
may  you  eigoy  it  all  the  more  for  those 
few  WQids  tliat  have  been  eaid  abont  it  1 


MICHAEL  AKGELO:  A  D£AMATIC  ANECDOTE. 


AS>AFrMD  IBOM  fBIII»10a  HKBBBL,  BT  RICHABD  OARNETT. 


DRAIUTIS  PERSONJBS. 

Pom  Jvum  tbb  Swxnm. 

TnR  Dttke. 

Sakgalu),  ; 
PRoamio,  a  young  cwtist. 

PaHCRAZTO,  ,^^■;^(^r'/  to  (he  Dutf. 
PaNDOLFO,  an  aiUtqtiary, 
MaTTM,  a  Jtoriuin  ct/tzaw 
Battibta,  a  Lombard. 
Oxonuo,  a  tuurer. 

OiovANTfT.  a  (ram 
A  Fruit  GtrL 
Worimm  mud  Ptofk. 

Scene  on,  the  Capitolioe  Hill,  whtr*  txeeuationt 
are  being  carried  on  6y  urdtr  «/  the  Dukt, 
A  crowd  of  $jaeetatort. 


Well,  it  is  onrioiui,  I  con- 
fess. 
Matko.  Whati 

BcUt.  Our  good  mothei^s 

No  gold,  no  gems  Italia'a  earth 

E'er  yields  ng. 
Matt.  Stones  too  have  their 

worth. 

Antiques  I  mean,  of  course. 

Bait  0  yes^ 

Much  do  they  teach ;  for  instano^ 
That  the  bnrhiiTians 

Matt.  What  of  them  1 

Ball.  No  poniee  of  Jerusalem 
That  Alaric  and  Attila, 


Who  took  the  predooa  thingi  away. 
Left  us  the  blocks — 

Mali.  Their  sons  are  fain 

To  bring  the  gold  for  bock  again. 

Annuruiaia  [to  BaUuta],  Kind  8i- 
gnor,  of  your  charity, 
A  trifling  alma 

B'tff.  Why  come  to  m©  ? 

A  nn.  O  sir,  I  pinti  in  cruel  need  1 
Three  whole  days  long  no  bit  of  bread  \ 

Bait  'Tishaid. 

Ann,  God  knows ;  yet  if  I 

were 

Myself  the  sole  poor  sufli^ror  ! 
Father  and  mother  starve  wilL.  me. 

BatL  They  liye  yetf 

Ann,  Ay,  and  these 

yon 


[Pointtiiff  tn  three  children  acndfiitally  behind 
her,  who,  at  she  tume  away,  inctxaae  to  a 
dotm  toUkont  her  perceiving  it. 

Batt.  What  1  all  of  them !  and  yon 
so  young  1 
*Tis  a  fdl  quiver! 

Ann.  HewaahnnA 
Their  poor  dear  father. 

Batt.  Ay  i  md  thus  he 

Left  you  these  I 

Am,  All  I 

MaU,  You  brazen  hussy  I 

Is  my  own  grandchild  one  of  yonr  ones  ? 

Ann.  [loofihig  roniul  a)id  discooering 
the  State  of  the  case].  O  no  i  1  only  meant 
these  poor  oneei 
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Matt.  Evaporate ! 

Ann,  [runniu'j  o/.]  Tiie  devil  im- 
prove you ! 

BtiiL  Not  one  was  hais ! 

MaU,  AdiMi^ 
Lord  love  you ! 
Three  (lays  witliout  a  bite  or  sup  ! 
Who  tiieu  has  shut  the  convents  up  \ 
A  likely  tale  1 

BaU,  With  sach  deeeirefB 

What  uiisory  can  find  believenf 
I  meant  the  little  coin  for  her ; 

[Tq  Oxonio. 

Pray  you  accept  it,  aged  sir. 

Onofrio,  Sir !  in  your  t«eth  ! 

Bai,  A  bene^t 

Pioffi9ied,  and  in  a  lage  vith  it ! 

Onofr.  AmlabegSKrl  XtddieM 
A  word  to  you  i 

Bat.  I  must  con&sa 

The  lip  tmdoubtedly  remote 
'Stom,  mippEcsation ;  bat  the  coat  1 

Onofr,  jEdow  your  folks  b^^ter ! 

Matt,  It  is  traa 

Rome  has  no  citizen  than  you 
More  wealthy — there  I  be  pacified ! 

[2b  fiAnisxA. 

Or  more  penurious  beside  ! 

A  Workman  \hcXding  Hj>  an  antique 
iamp],   A  find ! 

Panerazio.  Here  with  it!  Haoagh 
me  pass 

All  curiosities.  [Taku  the  iamp. 

PandoJfo.  Alas !  [ray 

rojicr.  A  precious  lamp,  indeed  1  Its 
Has  lit  some  wooden  in  its  day  1 
PandL  Howfinely  wrought  t  howfiraely 

plastic ! 

Who  would  not  be  entluisiastic  t 
Let's  kisB  the  sweet  corrosion^thus  ! 

Pancr.  Drop  it,  I  tell  you. 

Pond,  Envions  \ 

Wom^aiian,  Another! 

Pand.  HeaTens  1   Thus  I  lay 

Hands  on  it. 

Pancr.       Signer ! 

Pand.  [(giving  Paneremo  Me  Aimp]. 

Stonn  away ! 
I  had  first  hold  ;  you  can't  undo  tliat ! 

Batt,  [to  Matteo],  Do  you  see  aught 
in  itt 

^MaiL  Tis  true  that 

To  taste  this  sort  of  things  one  must 


Have  scraped  one's  mede  of  leatned  nut 
f'roiii  grave  Bologna. 

Paiid.  If  Tou  had 

A  grain  of  sense,  you  would  be  glad 
To  trust  it  with  me,  safe  to  know, 
In  six  months,  whether  it  or  no 
Tl^  rficf*  or  Yirgil's  vigils  lit. 
1  il  oak  the  Duke  the  loan  of  it 

Giovanni  [takes  Pandol/o  aside].  Si- 
gner, would  you  possess  the  tm. 
sure  ? 

Pand*  Who  are  you  f 

Oiov.  Signer,  at  yonr  pleaion^ 

A  poor  assassin.    Make  selection 
Of  aught  in  any  man's  collection ; 
FsTOur  me  with  a  win^  and  I 
Engage  it  youis. 

Pand.  Friend,  verily 

Your  trade  is  somewhat  perilous ! 

Giov.  Pool !  Keep  your  counsel,  or 
else  thus — 

[Meitacss  Pandouo  teitk  Us  dagger,  and  at 

PamL  Can  it  be  by  such  practices 
My  rivab  gather— 

Fruit-girl.  Oranges ! 

Two  a  bajooGO  I 

Matt,  One's  enough* 

Here ! 

Fnnt-ffirL  Change  for  a  b^ocoo!  stuff  I 
Take  out  the  balance  in  my  pnyen^ 
Three  patemosten ! 
IMinglea  vitk  tke  enwd,  reciting  afttsmttsr* 

Matt  What  fine  aiis  I 

A  good  fruit,  though. 

Workmeiu  Huzza !  up  caps ! 

A  statue  I 

Pancr.    Howl  a  prize  perhaps. 

[EvhuldingOisi/al^ 
Heavens !  Til  to  the  Duke. 

Pand,  Tfaers's  aoops 

Xow  for  my  talents^    Let  us  hope 
The  dear  thing  has  no  attribute'? ! 
Batt,  The  dinner-hour  at  last ; 
suits ! 
Ck>od-byc^  Tm  off! 
UaU,  The  lomlisid 

glutton ! 
Intent  alone  upon  his  mutton 
At  such  a  moment  ! 

[The  tlcUue  u  raited  /nun  tht 

People.  Lo  !  see  here 

A  Jupiter ! 
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Fond.  \^premmg  farwardi^.  The  caae 

i<5i  clour. 

A  thiii  L:  tlui  rabhloment  inhuman 
Know  at  iii^l  tiight,  av !  there's  acumen! 
A  Jupiter!  the  veiy  DUnd  men 
Might  voach  for  that)  bat  wheie  to  find 
men 

Competent  to  discrimination 
Of  statuary,  age,  and  nation  1 
A  Jove  !  as  reasonably  blurt  out 
"  It  wants  an  ann  I"  I  found  the  dirt 
<mtl 

Protpera,    A  master's  maeteipieoe 

withal! 

Fand,  JSTeithor  is  that  original ; 
They  all  arc,  so  you  only  look 
Under  the  ground  for  them. 

Matt.  The  Duke  1 

Fro^,  And  swarms  of  artists. 

lEntcr  the  Duke  with  Pamokazio. 

TJte  Dulu.  Powers  !    Juat  so 

As  I  commienoned  Angelo  t 
Tndy,  a  maater  laboured  this; 
Yet  waa  my  thoqght  ptofound  as  his. 

[2*0  PAHDOIiVO. 

•  What  8aye8t1 

Pond,        In  soofli  a  glonoua  find  \ 
The  Duke,  And  Grecian? 
Pand.  Tiather,  to  my  mind, 

iiomau  of  the  best  period. 

Bjxmante.  Sir,  the  hypothesis 

ia  odd. 

As  Greek  as  Grecian  ever  was, 
:Not  of  the  date  of  Phidiaa 
Pand.  Why? 

Bram.  So  my  eye  decides  ;  how  else? 
Pand.  Accept  this  pair  of  spectacles ! 
JShim.  And  next,  remark  how  wide  a 

roamer 

The  modeller  ha.s  T)een  from  Tlonior. 
Wliich,  questionless,  he  hinl  nut  dared 
But  that  the  Attic  sculptor  barred 
His  path  with  a  coloesal  Jots. 
SangicMo.  It  seems  to  live,  to  hxeathe, 
to  move ! 

Mram,  Yet  wluit  composure  1  Bunt 

his  bars, 

His  path  were  swerveletiB  as  a  star's. 
iVo«p^  What  models  those  Greek 
fioUowshad! 
Our  folks  may  hang  themselTes.  Pm 

glad 

I  am  a  painter.    Hammer,  hew ; 
Eaith  opes  her  jaws,  and  laughs  at  you ! 
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Ihihe*  Call  SGchael  Angelo  ! 

{&eU  PmaaAiio. 

Bram.  Hem,  hum  ! 

An  awkward  way  for  Aim  to  come ! 

Ihil-f.  Wherefore  ? 

Bram,  A  master  here  to-duy 

He  comes,  a  scholar  goes  away. 
Anatomy  of  all  his  points 
Is  stron^i'st  ;  now  observn  these  joints  ! 
Hero's  liesh  indeed,  but  flesh  with  skinl 
Point  mo  a  knuckle  or  a  shin, 
Or  aught  abrupt  or  angular ! 
Tet  marks  the  outline  where  they  are. 
And  sagely  has  the  artist  shown 
Butter  is  butter,  stone  is  stone. 

Sang,  Well  thought  and  neatly  put| 
Bramaute ! 
My  stock  of  words  is  somewhat  scanty ; 
Yet  msy  I  claim  an  eye^  like  you. 
And  as  you  think,  po  think  I  too. 

Prot^  Why  did  X  bend  me  to  the 
^und 

fiofbre  hiniy  now  so  desrly  bound 
Straight  to  the  dogs  f  Come  cap^  hence- 
forth 

T  spare  tliee  ;  let  him  own  my  worth  ! 
'i'huy  have  his  measure  now,  hnt  who 
Can  tell  what  wonders  1  may  do  i 
Sang,  Hecomea 

Bram.  And  on  the  other  side 

Comes  Eaphaol    Now  Ihey  shall  be 

tried ! 

[Sikter  Rapbaf.l  and  MicnARL  Akorlo  from 
op}xmte  tide*,  OKh  attended  by  hU  tcholart. 

Baph.  Hail,  Angelo ! 
2i.  Ang,  Hail,  Kaphael! 

Jiapk.  [to  the  Duie]. 
PaidoD,  I  saw  not 

iV.  A  ng.  Mo  as  well. 

The  Duke.  Wliat  say  ye  I   Is  it  aught 
to  come  for  i 

M,  Ang.  ho  Baphact]. 
Speak  tiiou  first. 

Baph.  Truly — I  am  dumb  Ibr 

Surprise — I  need  time  ] 

M.  Ang.  Icm^U].  He  may  rain 

My  whole  plan ! 

Bapk  Surely  'tis  the  hewing 

Of  some  progenitor  of  thine. 
Thou  Fliuuhist  kneel  to  it,  as  to  a  shrine, 

M.  Aug.  [onc^].    He  has  an  eye  ! 

Baph,  'Xis  hard  to  ceat»o 

From  -Tiewiag  such  a  masterpiece ; 
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Yet  must  I  to  the  Quiiinaly 
±llse  would  I  linger. 

{Exit  vith  hi*  tAUan. 
The  Duke,  Once  for  aU, 

Say  candidly,  how  feel'st  thou  it— 
My  jest's  Mfilment  I 

M.  An^j.  Not  n  wliit ! 

The  JD^uke.  Durest  thou  eliii  a  Jove 
produce  ? 

M.  Ang.  Surely  you  need  no  second 

Zeus ! 

TheJ>uk€.  O,  room  for  two  .and  thiee 

there  is. 

But  tell       couldst  thuu  rival  this  ? 
M»  Anff*  "Who  knows  t 
The  Duie.  Who  knows  ! 

if.  An^.  Who  knows,  indeed  ? 

The  Duke.  Come,  say  at  once  thou 

could 'st  exceed ! 
M.  Ang.  And  wherefore  not  ?  Until 

Each  wrestler  hopes  the  co^nal. 
And  this — Now,  really,  what  alhiree 
Tlie  gaze  of  all  you  coimoisseuis  I 
To  boast  equivalent  capacity 
Were  soiely  no  such  huge  audacity ! 
Biamante^  thou  conldst  matdi  it ! 

Bram.  No 
Such  fool  am  I,  my  Angelo  ! 
Ne'er  did  I  vail  my  cap  to  you  ; 
Before  this  masterpiece  I  do  ! 
And,  ame  as  I  am  standing  now 
Much  on  your  leivel,  do  I  bow 
To  him,  aiul  unreserved  and  free 
Own  his  superiority. 

M.  A  ng.  Explain  me  Raphael's  cold- 

Sang.  Pure 

Y.nxy  of  merit,  to  be  sure  ! 

We  praise  with  all  oar  mighty  and  piide 

us 

On  feeding  no  such  thing  inside  us. 

M,Ang.  Truly,  to-day  I  know  ye  not; 
Whither  has  your  perception  got  ? 
Ami  the  only  one  to  hint 

A  liiult  ? 

Mram.  Thou  hast,  in  truth,  a  squint : 
Who  takes  his  failings  for  deserts^ 
Judging  anothei's  work,  inrerta 

The  process. 

jV.  Ang,  [atide]»  Thou  dilated  blad- 
der, 

How  thou  shalt  pay  !  [a/vutTJ  l^oor  com- 
xades,  sadder 


Was  never  critical  condition ; 
Yet  'tis  not  iar  to  a  physician. 

[roTASDoiro. 
Come  thou  then,  wise  as  Socrates, 
Learned  as  Aristoteles, 
Who,  for  the  beard,  with  Plato  clawel^ 
And,  as  to  spectacles,  snrp;isst  st 
The  said  philosopher,  our  own 
Aichteologic  paragon  I 
Come,  jniDb  the  knotty  problem  dev. 
Is  it  80  wondrous  f 

famf.  Thou  wilt  ne'er 

Attain  to  it,  at  any  rate^ 
Poor  Michael  1 

M,  Ang,      Bo,  without  debate^ 
It  is  a  genuine  antique  ? 

PanJ.  A  pretty  question  ! 

M.  A  ng.  Come  then,  Greek, 

1  feel  the  i>ower  to  rival  thee  ! 

The  Duke,  Angelo,  'tis  inssnUj  f 
Replace  the  missing  arm  alone. 
All  shall  he  reckoned  as  thine  own. 

Mram.  A  Daniel  come  to  jodgmestl 
Truly 

A  golden  thought !   Eestore  it  duly, 
Then,  if  a  cavi^er  appeaitv 
I  promise  thee  to  box  his  ears. 
M.  Ang.  Do  so,  beginning  with  tbint 

own. 

[Dramng  the  arm  from  under  hit  chak- 

Behold  tlie  larking  limb  of  stone. 

ilow  now  1 

[Potue  C(f  univtrtal  axlonukmeni^  during  nittk 
Ac  von  and  Raphael  enkr,  and  imm 
w^atdvtd  bthind  Ae  clker  ad9i% 

Bram,  Impossible ! 

3f.  Ang.  Oil 
Is  doubtless  an  ini]x;rfect  fit ! 

[/o>iM  the  arm  on  to  the  Matue,  which  il  P 
eompletefy. 

The  Duke.  What  means  all  ihist 
M,Ang.  TIs  quickly  toM. 

The  wor\-  1 1  ?ng  mine,  T  wa.s  so  boW 
As  to  inter  it  here.    Alack  ! 
Virtue  of  mould  and  chimney-black 
You  honoured  me  with  your  ccmnu*" 
sions, 

Tliought  to  prescribe  me  hard  eondi^'* 

Wliicli  in  that  selfsame  room,  be  cetm 
Stood  all  fuMled— behind  the  cnrtein  \ 

[  To  tkt  otkm. 
You  see  the  faults  more  clearly  now  I 
Yet  what  is  done  is  done^  I  titnr. 
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And  no  recalcitrancy  will 
Protect  yuu  from  the  bitter  pilL 

{Pom. 

7e  masteni  of  your  masteiy  ma6, 

Thou  antiquary,  connoiaseur, 
Think  not  that  Mi(  lia*  ]  is  befooled 
Because  your  criticism  ruled 
Hia  work  au  ancient's — ah !  too  well 
I  know  the  golf  impMsaUe  t 
Yet  know  I  Phidias  not  more  ftx 
Before  me,  tli:^n  bt'hiuJ  you  aie^ 
And,  OB  I  honour  him,  so  yo 
Are  bound  iii  tu^n  to  honour  me ! 

Bnm.  In  looth,  a  leaeoD  I  In  return 
Please  yonr  schoolmaBtefBhip  to  loam 
Yon  ne'er  wrought  such  a  work  before  ! 

2£,Ang.  I  thought  as  moch,  nor  ever 
more 

Shall  do  the  like  ?    Exactly  1  Well, 
Yoor  fortreas  is  impregnable. 
My  next  is  different,  I  suppose  t 

Then  shy  the  lily  with  the  rose, 
Ask  cliorries  in  the  citrou's  place. 
Would  the  whole  garden  mend  my  case  ? 
Admit  H  in  tlie  sommer  horns, 
FIonrisluDg  with  all  fruits  end  flowen 
Conceivable ;  'tis  but  to  see 
bought  admirable  but  a  tree 
Bearinpf  Ihcm  all  at  once,  and  this 
Lacking,  you  justify  your  hisj>. 

The  Pope  [Coming  fortvard^  leading 
Kapii4£l  by  the  hand]. 
Michael,  be  not  too  -warni.    "1'!=?  true 
Thou'rt  wholly  right,  yet  hear  this  too. 
•God,  for  the  world's  own  benefit^ 
Has  sent  the  devil  into  it. 
Who  serves  Him  like  the  xest^bat  jnst 
Because  it  is  the  &ct  lie  must ; 
So  misses  his  reward,  and  God 
Owes  the  black  vassal  but  a  rod. 
He  sees  thu  w  heat,  is  vexed,  proceeds 
To  interpolate  a  cnyp  of  weecb. 
What  harm!    The/ve  ploogbsd  the 

field,  manured  it. 
With  sap  by  Satan's  mtU  procured  it, 
And  for  the  ploughman's  care  and  ^ief 
The  reaper  binds  the  richer  sheaC 
The  dog  panned  the  hird,  who  thns 
Foond  ovt  the  use  mysterious 
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Of  wings ;  deem'st  thou  he  (quarrelled 
then 

With  what  had  made  him  denian 
Of  heaven,  albeit  a  cur  ?  Even  so 
The  envious  snap  at  thee  ;  but  go 

Like  one  who  seta  a  scornful  back 
Against  a  wasps'  nest,  forced  to  track 
The  lofty  path  that  lifts  him  well 
Out  of  the  dark  ignoble  dell, 
And  sets  him  proudly  where  his  pests 
Are  viewless,  and  his  vision  rL«ts 
Kxultin^  on  the  rjinrious  scene 
But  for  the  stinging  thbe  unseen. 
May  he  not  cry.  Sure  ss  I  hve^ 
I  do  not  thank  yon,  but  forgive  I 

Jf«  An<j.  Pardon,  then,  as  thou  dost 
advise, 
To  all  my  insect-enemies  ! 
'Twere  simple  to  expect  each  olf 
Just  to  exterminate  himself, 
8o^  as  the  creature  must  have  food, 
Even  let  him  bit(!  me  [    Well  and  good. 

The  I*ope.  TLs  not  the  point  I  would 
attain. 

Is  thy  own  conscience  free  from  stsint 

[Pwniing  totLhXRUL^ 

Say,  hast  thou  ne'er  essayed  to  strip 
Au^t  from  hie  wreath  whose  glowing 

lip 

Even  now  has  urged  and  spurr^  me 
thus, 

Owning  thy  work  miracnloos  t 

M.  Ang.  Two  are  we^  evermore  apart  t 
The  Fo}>e.  Can  a  man  dasp  to  his 
own  heart 
Himself  ?  2^  ow  i 
M,  Ang.       Well ! 

pUFBAEL/o^  irUo  hit  amu. 
The  Pope,  'Tis  well  indeed  I 

Now  for  the  labour  and  the  meed  ! 

ThontotheYadcan! 

[Te  ViciiAEL  Anueu). 

Tliec  the  shrine 
Of  Sixius  waits.    What  ye  design. 
Born  of  the  pure  exalted  zeal 
Two  generous  rivals  nobly  feel, 
Shall  match  the  state  of  Peter's  doms^ 
The  immortality  of  Borne  I 
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THE  mJH)  OF  MAN  m  THE  KTKKDALF.  CAVERK. 

BY  JOHN  TAYLOR,  AUTflOK  OV  "  laE  GREAT  PYRAMID— WHY  WAS  IT  ISVILTV  ETC  ETC 


"  In  all  such  pretences  to  antiquity,  thej 
that  aay  the  latest  are  almoat  alw^a 
nearest  the  tnith." — Dean  Pridkaux. 

It  is  well  kuowii  that  the  boues  of 
aumy  animals,  fbreigii  to  the  dimate, 
are  often  found  in  caverns,  and  in  the 
superficial  strata  of  the  earth,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
connt  for  this  fact ;  but  they  are  none 
of  them  satiB&ctoiy.  The  moat  lemaik- 
able  oocnmoce  of  the  Idmi  was  the 
discovery  of  a  va^t  number  of  bones  in 
the  Kirktlalo  Cavern,  in  Yorkshire, 
which,  for  the  variety  of  ite  contents, 
and  tiie  eare  ivith  which  they  have 
been  scrutinized,  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity that  has  ever  yet  been  offered  for 
the  investigation  of  tlie  true  rliaracter 
and  probable  cause  of  these  ])iienoTnpna. 
Bat  even  the  ingenious  author  of  "  He- 
Uqw  DilayiaiuB"  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  own  theory  concerning 
their  r.ri{Tin,  when  lie  prrxliiced  his  cele- 
bnited  work  ;  nor  were  hiij  subsequent 
expkDtttions  considered  more  fortunate 
hy  others.  **  Hanv  of  the  bones,"  he 
flays,  '*  are  identical  with  spedea  which 
**  now  exist,  and  very  few  have  nnder- 
**  gone  the  smallest  process  of  mineral- 
"  ization.  Their  condition  resemble-s 
"  that  of  common  grave  bones,  being  in 
80  recent  a  state^  and  having  under- 
"  gone  so  little  decay,  that  if  the  le- 
**  cords  of  histor}',  and  the  circumstances 
"  that  attend  them,  did  not  absolutely 
**  forbid  tiucli  a  supposition,  we  should 
'*be  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a 
"  much  later  period  than  the  Deluge ; 
"  and  certainly  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
.  "  no  single  fact  connected  with  them, 
"  that  should  lead  us  to  date  their 
*•  origin  from  any  more  ancient  era." 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  this  teeti- 
mony,  that  it.s  ingenious  author  after- 
wards qualiMed  or  re.seiuded  it.  It  is 
xepublished  in  his  last  work  on  the 


contents  of   the  Kirkdale  CaTen, 

wherein  he  expressly  appeals  to  thii^ 
and  the  other  extracts  wdiicli  ho  irivH 
from  his  Inaugural  Iveeture,  ii<  t-i  a 
**  summarj'  of  titicts  in  addition  to  those 
"  afforded  by  the  interior  of  caves  tnd 
**  fissures."  We  may  conclude,  there- 
fore,  that,  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
Dr.  lUickland,  nothinij  i'j  proved  fnn- 
ceming  these  bones  which  can  lake 
them  out  of  the  influence  of  buiiuut 
action,  if  any  positive  evidence  csa  U 
adduced  from  history  to  nhow  that 
they  have  ever  been  brought  within  tbfi 
spliere  ot  that  action. 

M.  (Juvier  also  was  desirous  that  some 
more  rational  account,  if  possible,  should 
be  given  of  the  origin  of  these  and 
similar  deposits  of  what  are  erroneously 
called  fossil  remains.  Tliey  occupied  a 
very  large  share  of  Ida  attention,  and 
he  acquired  a  great  portion  of  his  fuM 
ftom  the  seal  and  ability  which  he  dii' 
played  in  pvoseciiting  his  researchea 
concerning  them  ;  yet  ho  seems  to  hope 
for  some  moro  satisfactory  evidence  re- 
garding them  than  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain.   ''By  the  careful  investif^tioa 

of  those  events,"  he  observes,  "  which 
"  approach,  as  it  were,  to  the  history 
"  of  our  own  race,  w.'  v.);\y  hope  to  be 
"  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  more 
**  ancient  events  auti  their  causes ;  if, 
"  after  so  many  abortive  attempto 
"  ready  made  on  the  same  sobjeet> 
*'  may  yet  flatter  ourselves  with  that 
"  hoiN'."  'I'lirse  ideas,"  he  ad<ls,  "have 
"  nuuuuid,  and  I  may  even  say  haw 
"  tormented  me,  during  sll  my  resssfcks 

into  the  fossil  remains  of  bones."  * 
It  is  my  earnest  widi  to  pursue  tlu^ 
subject  with  a  calm  and  candid 
and  while  I  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
another  theory,  which  has  not  yet  befli 
advocated,  I  trust  it  will  be  done  w 

'  Theory  of  the  Bwth,  JuMoa's  TrttJ^ 

tioii.p.m.  ■ 
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all  the  leepect  doe  to  those  distingoislied 
men  from  whose  judgment  I  presume  to 
diffnr.  I  concur  with  thrin  in  the  tenor 
of  these  observations,  while  I  thmk  it 
probable  that  a  mucli  more  recent  date 
may  be  assigned  to  these  phenomena 
than  any  which  they  have  suspected. 

The  word  "  cavern "  is  not  strictly 
synonymous  with  "cave,"  though  they 
are  often  used  indiflferently.  A  cave  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  single  diamher  in 
the  earth;  a  cavey^  consists  of  mote 
tlian  one  chanilK  i,  either  as  fissures  in 
the  rock,  or  as  a  suf:co:s.«ion  of  caves. 

The  den  of  a  hytenu  is  a  cave  or 
hole  in  the  earth,  and  not  a  cavern, 
even  accoxding  to  Dr.  Buckland's  de- 
scription. "  llicy  make  no  earths  of 
"  thoir  own,"  he  says,  "  hut  lie  under 
"  rot  ki^,  or  rt<8ort  to  the  earths  of 
**  wolves,  as  foxes  do  to  those  of  bad- 
"  gers ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
**  wolvOB  and  liysenas  in  the  same  bed  of 
"  eartlis."— (P.  23.)  From  this  acr  ount 
we  have  no  reason  to  8Uj)poj^i'  th  it  )iv;i  ii;us 
in  great  numbers  resort  to  cuvcru:»^  as 
to  a  common  abode;  whicb  is  the  case 
assunaed  at  Kirkdala 

Hyaenas  will  coiuo,  as  Br.  Buckland 
says,  "  in  herds  of  six,  eight,  and  often 
*'  more,  into  the  villages  at  night,  and 
"  cany  otl  with  tlieiii  whatever  they  are 
**  able  to  master.   They  will  kill  dogs 

and  asseSy  even  within  the  indosuxe 

uf  lunisoB,  and  fail  not  to  assemhlo 
"  whercviT  a  lUad  caiijel  or  other  ani- 
"  mal  is  thrown,  which,  acting  in  con- 
**  cert,  they  sometimes  dng  to  a  prodi- 
*'giouB  distance."  This  ia  no  doubt 
true,  if  they  cannot  secure  their  prey 
by  otlior  means  till  they  have  made  a 
uieid  of  it ;  but  it  is  nut  likely  thut  in 
a  desolate  spot,  such  as  the  locality  of 
the  Kirkdale  Cavern  must  have  been 
when  it  is  supposed  to  ha\'e  been  te- 
nanted by  hyaiuas,  "  they  should  have 
"  dragged  into  its  recesses  the  other 

animal  bodies  whose  remains  are  found 

mixed  indiscriminatdy  with  their 
**owD."  "They  are  in  the  habit  of 
"  attacking  quadrupeds  stronger  tlian 
"  themselves,  and  even  repelliiit,'  lions;" 
why  t^en,  when  there  was  nothing  to 


prevent  them  from  eiyoying  their  prey 
in  the  open  air,  should  tlu  s hyaenas 
endeavour  to  secrete  their  iV>od  in  a 
cavern  ?  They  conic  "  in  herds,"  wo  ai-e 
told,  "  into  the  villages  at  night ; "  yet 
they  are  not  gregariouif  and  it  would 
have  been  more  oonect  to  say,  they 
bunt  together  in  packs:  tbey  have 
no  social  instincts,  and  never  herd  to- 
gether, like  eattla  The  hyj^na  lives 
alone.  L*Hvene  est  un  animal  soU- 
taire.*  — (Zy*//w.)  What  the  late  Mr. 
Fladgate  wittily  remarked  of  lawyers^ 
when  the  Law  Society  was  about  to  lie 
established — "They  unite  in  packs,  like 
beasts  of  prey,  but  are  not  gregarious" — 
may  be  said  of  the  hymas.  What 
therefore  could  induee  these  creatures 
to  live  together  in  a  cavein,  where  the 
stronger  were  alwnys  eating  up  the 
weaker,  and  the  younger  the  more  aged 
and  inlirm  ]  Of  ail  tlie  animals  in  ex- 
istence the  hyeena  would  be  one  of  the 
last  to  take  up  his  abode,  generation 
after  generation,  in  such  a  place  as  the 
Kirkdale  Cavern. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  general  aver- 
sion of  the  beast  to  the  restraints  of  a 
social  life,  may  be  stated  other  cogent 
reasons  why,  if  he  had  the  inclination 
to  indulge  himself  in  living  ajuong  bis 
kindred,  it  was  utterly  im^xjssihle  that 
he  could  gruLiiy  it  in  the  place  which 
he  IB  supposed  to  have  chosen. 

OEABAOTBRIBnOB  OP  THE  CAVBRlf. 

The  chaiacterifitics  of  the  Kirkdale 
Cavern  may  he  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  fullovdug  particulars  : — 

1 .  The  cavern  is  situated  in  a  belt  of 
niKiintain  limestone,  which  forms  the 
uortlieru  boundary  of  the  Vale  of  Pick- 
ering, a  tract  of  Kimmeridge  clay. 

2.  Irregular  ledges  of  limestone  and 
nodules  of  chert  project  along  its  sides 
and  roo£ 

3.  Small  grooves  and  pits  occupy 
great  part  of  its  interior. 

4.  Its  elevation-  above  the  nearest 

stream,  the  Hodge-beck,  is  nearly  80  feet. 

5.  Its  moutli  was  closed  externally 
with  rubbish  (or  gravel  and  fand),  and 
was  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes. 
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&  The  original  entnnce  was  very 
wmalL    "  Nearly  thirty  feet  of  iti  outer 

extremity  linvo  now  been  removed," 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  *'  ami  t)io  present 
"  entrance  is  a  hole  about  three  feet 
"  high  and  five  hfoad,  which  it  is  only 
^^peUibU  for  a  won  to  enter  on  hi$ 
**  hands  and  knees,  aii  l  avIh"  li  rvpands 
"  and  contracts  itself  incguiariy  from 
two  feet  to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and 
"  from  two  feet  to  fotuteen  feet  in 
height;  diminiahing  generally  as  it 
proceeds  into  the  int<^rior  of  the  hill*'* 

7.  'Hw  roof  and  lloor,  for  mmy 
"  yards  from  the  entrance,  arc  eonijjosed 
**  of  regular  lu/rizontal  strata  <tj  limtslojie^ 
**  vnintermpted  by  the  slighteet  appear- 
"  ance  of  fissure,  fracture,  or  stony  rub- 
"  biflh  of  any  kind  ;  hwi  fartlier  in,  the 
"  roof  and   sides   become  irregularly 

arched,  and  are  sUidded  with  pendent 
**  and  Toimdish  Tnaiwfw  of  chert  and 
stalactite." 

8.  "  The  inegolaritiee  of  the  hottom 

"  of  the  cavern,  though  apparent v  Tiot 
"  great.  Lave  been  tilled  up  throughout 
"  to  a  nearly  level  surface,  by  the  intro- 
**  dnction  of  a  bed  of  nrad  or  loamy 
"  sediment,  coveril^  witirely  the  whole 
"  bottom  to  the  avsmge  depth  of  about 
"  a  foot." 

d.  Not  a  particle  of  mud  was  lound 
sttached  eitiier  to  tiie  aidee  or  roof; 
nor  ms  there  a  trace  of  it  adhering  to 
the  aides  W  upper  portions  of  the  trans- 
Terse  fissuref^,  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  entered  through  them. 

10.  '  Its  substance  is  an  argillaceous 
and  slightly  ndcaceons  loam,  compoeed 
of  such  minute  particles  as  would  easily 
be  suspended  in  muddy  water. 

11.  The  roof  and  sides  of  tlie  cavern 
were  partially  studded  and  cased  over 
iritii  stalactite,  which,  on  tracing  it 
downwards,  was  found  to  turn  off  at 
l^ht  luigles  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  and  form  above  the  mud  a  plate 
or  cnist  of  stalagmita 

12.  These  horizontal  incrustations 
liATQ  been  formed  by  the  water  trickling 
down  the  sides,  and  oozing  off  laterally 
as  it  came  into  contact  with  tlic  mud. 

13.  There  is  no  alternation  of  mud 
with  any  repeats  beds  of  stalagmitei 


but  simply  a  partial  deposit  of  the  latter 

on  tlie  floor  l^^th  it 

l  i.  Then-?  is  not  a  sin;^'1e  rolH 
pebble  in  the  interior,  nor  one  bone,  or 
fragment  of  bone,  that  bears  the  slights 
mark  of  having  been  tolled  by  the  action 
of  water. 

15.  "At  about  100  feet  witliin  tb« 
"  cavern'.'?  month,  the  .sediment  becaint^ 
"  more  coarse  and  sandy,  and  panuillj 
**  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  black 
**  manganese  or&" 

16.  The  greatest  length  of  the  cavern, 
arrording  to  Dr.  Tluckland,  Ls  215  fe<>t: 
but,  including  all  the  branches,  it  is 
about  429  feet. 

KINB  OF  BOm  FOUHD  IN  TBI  OklWL 

The  following  particulars  relate  t/)  the 
character  of  the  bones  found  within  the 
cavern : — 

1.  Of  many  animals^  extremely  cqd- 
mon  in  this  countiy,  and  natives  of  it, 
there  i.q  not  found  a  sin^e  bone  among 
these  remains. 

2.  Of  some  animals,  extremely  ooia* 
mon  in  this  country,  fewer  boms  an 
found  than  of  others  of  greater  rarity. 

3.  Of  some  animals,  which  are  known 
not  to  be  able  to  exist  in  this  climate,  8 
greater  abundance  of  bones  is  found  than 
of  any  other. 

4.  .  Of  all  these  animals  some  oertua 
bones  are  found  in  remarkably  lanT^ 
quantities,  while  of  other  bones.  e<]uall/ 
likely  to  have  been  met  with,  not  » 
single  specimen  has  been  discovered. 

5.  Of  the  BtiKPBAinr,  about  ten  m 
were  found,  but  no  tusk;  the  fragment 
of  a  thigh-Vino  alone  is  mentioned 
Most  of  the  teetli  are  broken ;  and  as 
very  few  of  them  exceed  three  inches  m 
their  largest  diameter,  they  must  ba** 
belonged  to  eztiemely  young  animal^^ 

6.  Of  the  nniNOCBBOS,  at  least  tdi)' 
teeth  were  fntiMd,  some  of  them  veij 
large,  having  belonged  apparently  to 
aged  animals  j  but  no  other  bonss  ll* 
mentioned. 

7.  Of  the  HIPPOPOTAMUS,  six  "wwr 
teeth  were  found,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  canine  and  mcUor  teeth;  but  no 
bones. 
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8.  Of  the  BOBSE,  only  two  or  three 
Ueth, 

9*  Of  tbe  BTJOTA,  were  found  about 

§cfttjjam^f  and  aa  extraoidinary  number 
of  Ueth.  '*  I  cannot  calculate. "  (says 
X)t.  Kuckland)  "  the  total  number  of 
hyii3na»  of  which  there  is  evidence 
«  at  less  than  200  or  300.'* 

10.  Of  the  hgbb,  weze  foand  two 
canine  teeth  and  a  molar  tooth;  also 
four  tttsfrs  of  an  animal  of  tln^  tiger  kind. 

11.  Oi  th(>  DKAU,  one  tiuk  belonging 
to  the  largest  species, 

12.  Of  the  wobr,  ene  laige  molar 
iootk;  of  the  vox,  many  Ueth;  and  of 
the  WEASBL^  a  poaterior  and  pennltuoa 
U>oth. 

13.  Kxcej>t  Laose  of  thti  hyajua,  the 
greatest  number  of  t^lh  belong  to  the 
OX  and  dsbb.  Beaidee  these  of  the 
dter  there  are  ten  fragments  of  jaws, 
and  fragments  of  horns  of  at  leiust  two 
spccie-js,  which  have  been  slied  from  the 
head  on  which  they  grow,  and  not 
hroken  off  by  violene& 

14.  The/nw  of  a  babb;  a  ftfw  Udh 
and  hones  of  a  rabbit  and  micr;  and 
about  forty  fragments  of  the  jntthhones 
of  the  \s  ATEii-RAT,  wliose  teeth  occur,  per- 
hap»^  111  the  greatest  abundance  of  any. 

15.  Some  partial  lemauiB  of  BIBD6 : — 
the  hnmeroa  apparently  of  a  tnipe;  two 
of  the  right  ulna  of  a  rat'en  :  the  sanv^ 
bone  of  a  lark;  the  left  ulna  of  a  very 
large  species  of  pigeon  ;  and  part  of  the 
scapula  of  a  small  speciea  of  dudt,  or 
widgeon. 

16.  ''In  all  these  caaei^  the  bones 
**  found  in  caverns  are  nevfv  mtneralizfd, 
"  but  simply  in  the  state  of  grave  Lonejf, 
"  more  or  leas  decayed,  and  encrusted 
**with  stalagmite;  and  they  have  no 
"  further  connexion  with  the  rocks 
"  themselves  than  tliat  arising  from  the 
'*  accident  nf  having  been  lodged  in 
"  their  cavities,  at  periods  long  sub- 

sequent  to  the  formation  and  con- 
*'  aohdation  of  the  atnta  in  which  these 
**  cavities  occur." 

17.  In  the  -whole  extent  of  the 
cavern  only  a  very  li  w  large  hones  have 
been  discovered  thai  are  tolerably  per- 
£tot:  moat  of  them  are  hroken  into 
anall  angalar  fiagments  and  chipa. 


1  In  some  few  ])lacps,  where  the 
mud  was  shallow  and  the  heapa  of  teeth 
and  bones  considerable,  parts  of  the 
latter  were  elevated  aome  inchea  above 
the  surface  of  the  mud  and  its  atalag- 
mitic  crust 

19.  The  effect  of  the  loam  and  sta- 
lagmite  in  preserving  the  bones  from 
decomposition,  by  protecting  them  ftom' 
all  access  of  atmospheric  air,  has  been 
very  rcniHrkahle,  as  some  that  had  lain 
uncovered  in  the  cavern  for  a  long  timo 
before  the  introduction  of  the  loam  were 
in  various  atagea  of  decomposition ;  but 
even  in  these  the  farther  progress  of 
decay  appears  to  have  hem  arrested  aa 
aoon  as  tlie}-  became  covered  with  it. 

20.  The  bones  were  strewed  equally 
all  over,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  cavern ;  those  of  the  larger  animala, 
elephant,  rhinoceroa,  &c,  co-extensivdy 
with  all  the  rest,  €i«n  to  iht  iamoti  aai 
smallest  recesses. 

21.  Many  of  the  bones  appear  U> 
have  been  gnawed. 

83.  Not  one  skoll  is  to  be  Ibnnd 
entire ;  and  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  large 
bon<>  of  any  kin«l  which  has  not  been 
ni'jre  or  Ipsh  lirnlNt  ti,  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  obUuiimg  nuteriala  for  the  con- 
atmction  of  a  auigle  timb,  atill  leaa  of 
an  entire  skeleton. 

23.  In  the  case  of  all  the  animals, 
the  nnmlif^r  of  teeth,  and  of  solid  bones 
of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  is  more  than 
twenty  times  as  great  aa  coold  have 
been  supplied  bj  the  individnala  whoae. 
other  bones  we  find  mixed  with  them. 

24.  ;Many  thoupanfls  of  teeth  and 
bones  have  been  collected  and  carried 
away  since  the  cavern  wa.s  discovered. 

20.  Many  straight  fiagmenta  of  the 
"  larger  Ixines  have  one  entire  side,  or 
"  the  fractured  edges  of  one  side,  ruhl>ed 
"  d4ntm  and  imrn  vomjJ^tely  smoothy 
*'  whilst  the  opposite  side  and  ends  of  the 
"  same  bone  are  sharp  and  untouched 
**  the  curved  ftagmenta  have  not  only 
"  received  a  partial  polish  on  the  convex 
"  .<?ido  only,  but  have  been  eubmitted  to 
"  so  much  friction  that,  in  several  in- 
"  stances,  more  thait  one-fourth  of  the 
"  entile  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  a 
"  proporticmate  quantity  of  the  outer 
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"  side  of  the  fangs  and  body  of  tlic 
teeth  hare  been  entirely  worn  away." 

26.  The  Kirkdalo  hyaena  la  nearly 
one  thirtl  larger  tlum  the  modprn  Capo 
Hyteno,  "The  length  of  the  lur^'cst 
"  modem  hytcna  noticed  is  five  feet  nine 
"inches;"  but  **it  appears,  from  the 
"  Beaearohea  of  M.  Cnyier,  that  the  fossil 
"  hywna  waa  nearly  oue^third  laiger 
"  than  the  lar^pft  of  the  modem  spe- 
"  cies ;  **  ami  on  conijiarinj^  tho  jaws 
and  teeth  of  those  found  iu  the  Kirk- 
dale  Cayem  with  thia  fiissil  species^  of 
which  specimens  have  been  engraved  in 
M.  Cuvier's  Researches,  "I  find  them/' 
continues  Dr.  Buckland,  '*to  bt;  al»so- 
lutely  identical"  The  Kirkdale  hyajna, 
being  one-third  larger  than  the  modem 
Cape  hyona,  whioh  is  five  Ibet  nine 
indies  long,  could  not  be  mitdi  leas  than 
seven  feet  six  inches  long. 

27.  Many  small  balls  of  tho  solid 
calcareom  ejccremtiU  of  the  hyajnu  have 
ham  jfound* 

28.  The  homs  of  all  the  deer  have 
"been  slu^d  from  the  head  on  which  they 
grew  by  necrofiis,  and  not  broken  off  by 
violence. 

ANTEDILUVIAN'  THEOBY. 

To  accoinit  for  all  the  extraordinary 
facts  wliich  have  been  detailed  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  Dr.  Buckland  in- 
vented &  following  hypothesis,  whidi 
was  approved  of  md  adopted  by 
Cuvier : — 

1.  That  tbe  Kirkdalo  Civem  existed 
before  (Jf  Dtlntje  in  exactly  the  same 
couditiou  in  which  it  was  seen  when  it 
was  diaoovered  in  1883. 

2.  Hiat  the  several  anuaala  whose 
bones  arc  found  in  tlie  caTcm,  "  were 
"  all  at  the  same  time  inhabitants  of 

aniediluvian  Yorkshire." 

3.  That  the  htjenas  dragged  the 
limbs  of  all  tiie  laiger  animals  into  this 
cavern,  and  ate,  or  broke  to  pieces,  all 
their  bones,  except  tho  metacarpal  and 
metatar««il  bones,  the  astragali,  and  tho 
teeth — all,  in  Bhort,  except  the  densest 
and  hardest  bones. 

4.  "  That  the  mangled  relics  of  hun- 
"  dieds  of  HTJBKAS  Uiat  lie  indiaciinii- 


"  nately  scattered,  and  equally  broken 
"  with  the  bones  of  other  animals  in 

the  cavern  of  Kirkdale^  were  ledaoed 
"  to  this  state  by  the  agency  of  th- 
"  surviving  individuals  of  their  own 
"  species." 

5.  That  some  of  the  HTJiiras  died  in 
the  cavern  "fpom  mere  old  age;*  and 
that  the  bones  which  are  comminnted 
were  ^otind  to  that  state  by  the  atani|s 
of  tlu-ir  worn-out  teeth. 

C.  ihat  both  young  axid  old  UYix.\3 
weie  always  eaten  up  after  their  natuial 

deatlL 

7.  That  the  surviving  nYiENAS  quitted 
the  cavern  on  the  ris'^  of  the  waters  of 
the  Deluge,  or  at  some  time  previoaslj 
(as  is  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Benm). 

8.  That  the  entire  under  ja»,  and 
entire  radim  and  ulna  of  a  very  old  and 
large  nT^EXA,  found  in  a  clay  bed  at 
Church  Lawford,  near  Rui^by,  belougod 
to  one  of  the  survivors  :  thus  aupplj- 
ing,"  aa  Dr.  BacUand  remarks,  "tba 
**  only  link  that  was  deficient  to  com- 
"  plete  the  evidence  I  wanted  to  est*- 
"  blish  tho  irs'.KN'As'  dex  at  Kirkdale." 

The  following  is  the  account  of  tlw 
discovery  at  Church  Lawford,  here  i¥ 
farnA  to,  aa  giTen  by  Dr.  BueUaadi,  ii 
his  "  Reliquiie  DHuvian®  "  :  — 

"  At  Xewnham,   in  Warwickshire, 
"  near  Church  Lawfor<i,  about  two  mila 
"  west  of  Ilugby,  two  magnificent  A*®^' 
"  and  other  bonet  of  the  Siberian  vBh 
"NocERos,  and  many  large  Mab  and 
"  teeth  of  ELEPHANTS,  with  some  stags' 
"  Iiorns,  and  hnnf,*  of  the  ox  and  UORS^ 
"  were  fouuil,  in  the  year  1815,_iii  « 
"  bed  of  diluvium,  which  is  immediatfilf 
"ittcnmbent  on  stratified  beds  of  ^ 
«  and  ia  composed  of  a  mixture  of  vi- 
"  rious  pcl)bles,  sand,  and  clay :  in 
"  lower  region  of  which  (where  tljfl 
"  clay  predominates)  the  bones  are  fo»J» 
<*at  the  dep^Oi  of  fifteen  feet  fiom  ths 
**  aorfooe.  They  are  not  in  the  smAW^ 
"  degree  mineriUaed^  and  have  lost  al- 
"  ni-«t  nothing  ofthHr  \ceight  or  an  'mal 
"  rnaller.    One  of  these  /wat/^  measW- 
"  iiig  2  feet  G  inches,  together  with  » 
«  email  Uuk  and  molar  ioelk 
"  PHANT,  has  been  deposited  in  the  i«d- 
«cliffe  library,  at  Oxford.  Tbo 
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"  and  larger  heady  with  a  tooth  and  leg- 
**  bane  of  the  same  animal,  hm  been,  pre- 
**  Bented  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
*'  London.  Of  the  roinaming  to«b  of 
"  BLBPHANTS,  the  largest  ig  in  the  pos- 
"  session  of  G.  Harris,  Esq.  of  Tlugliy ; 
"  and  the  other  of  J.  Caldociit,  \'.!-t[.  of 
"  Lawford,  Tiie.so  tiiAs  have  all  a  coii- 
siderable  curvulmo  okdicwfUt  towards 
the  point)  like  those  of  the  elephant 
«  found  entire  in  the  ioe  of  Tunguna. 
"  Another  enormous  semicircular  tmk, 
"  from  the  same  place,  measurinj^  7  feet 
"  in  length,  together  with  a  highly  vaiu- 
*<eble  collection  of  the  hones  of  the 
**  BHiN00BB06»  IS  deposited  in  the  Oxford 
"Museum."— P.  177. 

"  The  bones  of  the  hy.i^N'a,  however, 
u  were  not  discovered  in  the  diluvial 
"  detritus  of  this  country,"  aays  i)r. 
Bnokluid,  ''till  the  spring  of  lik  year, 
when  Mr.  Andrew  Bloxham,  hy 
"  mere  accident,  brought  mc  some  bones 
"  from  the  clay  in  which  they  so  often 
"  find  the  remains  of  elephant  and 
"  RHiNocEiios  at  Lawford,  near  Kugby, 
"  that  I  might  infonn  him  what  th^ 
"  were.    The  instant  I  saw  them,  I  was 
enchanted  to  find  the  entire  under  jaw^ 
"  and  entire  radius  and  uituif  of  a  vory 
old  and  large  uxmsa,  aupplymg  Lixo 
**  only  link  that  was  defleient  to  com* 
*'  plete  the  OTidence  I  wanted  to  esta- 
"  blish  the  hyjinas'  den  at  Kirkdalo. 
"  Tlies*'  bones  are  in  the  highest  possible 
"  sUiLc  of  preservation ;  the  jaw  is  c^uite 
"  entire,  and  from  an  animal  so  old 
«  it  had  lost  half  its  teeth,  and  the  le- 
mainder  are  ground  almost  to  the 
"  8tuni])s.  The  bones  of  the  arm  also  are 
"  e<[ually  perfect  with  the  Jaw.  Theiii 
"  are  not  the  slightest  marks  of  fiucture 
"on  any  of  tibem,  like  those  on  the 
**  bones  at  Kirkdale ;  and  this  is  con- 
"  sistent  with  the  different  circumstances 
"  of  this  individual  from  those  in  the 
"  cavern.    The  hv^na  at  Lawford  ap- 
"  pears,  from  its  position  in  the  day,  to 
**  have  been  one  of  those  that  perished 
«  by  the  inundation  whioh  extirpated 
"  the  race,  as  well  as  the  elei'Hant, 
**  RHiNOtM:iu)s,  and  other  tribeiS,  that  lie 
"  buried  with  it ;  aud  consequently,  a8  it 
"  oonld  hare  no  sormois,  to  deTooi  its 


"  bones,  we  should,  on  this  hypothesis, 
"  expect  to  And  them  entire,  as  they  are 
"  actually  fomid  in  the  specimens  before 
'*  n&  With  them  were  found  some  en- 
<•  tire  small  bona  of  the  faoty  apparently 

of  the  same  individual  hymsa,  and 

also  the  humerm  of  a  bird,  in  size  and 
"  shape   !ii';irly  resembling  that  of  a 

f/uont;  aud  m  the  same  state  of  high 
"preservation  with  the  htana  imd 
"  RHiNocKiu).s  bones  amidst  Mhicli  it 
"  lay.  This  is  the  first  example,  within 
"  my  knowledge,  of  the  bones  of  birds 
"  being  noticed  in  the  diluvium  of  £ng<- 
"land."— P.  26. 

After  enumerating  some  oih«r  in* 
stances  of  discoveries  similar  to  theas^ 
Dr.  l>iu;klanil  asks,  **  How  is  it  POSSIBLB 
**      explain  the  general  dispersion  of  all 

these  remains,  but  by  admitting  that 
"  ihe  iLBFBAmn,  as  well  as  aU  the  other 
"  creatures,  whose  bones  are  buried  with. 
*'  them,  were  the  antediluvian  inhabitants 
**  of  the  extensive  tract  of  country  over 
"which  wo  have  been  tracing  them; 

and  that  they  were  all  destroyed  to- 
"  gether  by  the  waters  of  the  same  inun- 
"  dation  whioh  produced  the  deposits  off 
"  loam  and  gravel  in  which  tiiey  «• 
''embedded  I" 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THIS  THEOBT. 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  which  our  last  paragraph 
concludes,  let  us  examine  the  theory 
of  Dr«  Buekhmd,  and  judge  whether  ius 
hypothesis  has  any  claim  to  be  received 
as  a  satisfactory  cxplanatioiL  If  it  be 
inadmissible,  from  circumstances  which 
render  it  impossible  to  be  true,  we 
ought  to  reject  it^  oven  if  we  had  nothing 
more  probable  to  bring  forward, 

That  the  theory  of  its  having  been  a 
den  of  hycsruu  is  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  })hciiomcna  of  the  Kirkdale 
Cavern^  appears  from  certain /aci<,  which 
can  adinit  of  no  difTerenoe  of  opinion. 

We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Boddamd, 
that  "the  original  entrance  was  very 
**  small ;  and  though  nearly  tliirtv  feet 

of  its  outer  extremity  liavo  now  been 

removed,  the  present  entrance  tit  ik$ 
"  IvMidoM  Twk  is  a  hole  about  three  feet 
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high,  and  five  broad,  which  expands 
*'  aii'l  mTitmcts  itsolf  irregularly  from 
*'  hv(  1  leet  to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and 

lioiu  two  feet  to  fourtoeu  leet  in 
"height,  dimmiahing,  however,  as  it 

proceeds  into  the  interior  of  the  hUL" 
Even  from  this  ^nnral  <Ios(M-iption,  we 
should  say  it  is  not  likely  Ihit  any 
HY^NA  should  have  made  this  cavern 
his  den.  That  animalis  eo  finrmed  about 
the  neck,  as  to  be  unable  to  cioneh 
like  a  dog,  or  to  turn  round  in  little 
compass;  ?.nd  to  squeeze  itself  into  each 
a  cavern  as  this  was  impossible. 

The  following  are  all  the  recorded 
dimensions  of  the  caTem,  as  given  bjr 
Dr.  Buckland,  from  the  m^urement 
•  "William  SalmoTnl,  Esq.  of  York,  who 
made  the  drawin}^  of  the  pround-plan  of 
the  cave  for  Dr.  Jiuckland's  work  : — 

3  ft.  0  in.  by  6  ft.  0  in. 
Ift,8iii.t>j4$ftOia.  FUmraon  tlia  rl^t. 
7ft.Oill.l74ft.Oill.  FlA.sure  on  tho  loft. 

1  ft  4  id.  2  It  6  ill.  j 

SfkSin. 

1  lib  4  in.  i  ^'^^^  right  commences 

8  ft  0  in.  by  3  ft  0  in. 

2  ft  7  in.  by  3  ft.  0  in. 
8  ft  0  in.  3  ft  0  in. 
aft6in.by2ft.6io. 

SEnd  of  branch 
where  an  elephant'rt 
tooth  waa  found. 

Thui,  with  the  exception  of  ,1  Fissure  in  the 
rock,  where  it  ia  7  feetf  the  height  variea  from 
8  feet  to  1  foot  4  ineliea. 

Whon  I  first  saw  tbcsf^  Tuf^asures.  T 
felt  assured  that  it  was  impossible  the 
Cavern  could  have  formed  the  abode  of 
HTATAa  It  was  utterly  imposaUe  that 
th07  ooold  have  dragged  an  ei.ephant's 
tooth  to  tlio  extremity  of  the  branch  on 
the  right  (2ft.  Gin.  by  2ft.l  where  it  was 
found,  iiut,  to  avoid  any  error,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  employ  a  civil  engineer, 
Ur.  John  HtU,  to  go  to  the  cavern,  and, 
having  measured  every  part  of  it  with 
care,  to  make  aR  ncciirat*'  a  drawing  of 
the  elevation  and  ground-plan  as  he  was 
able.  Ho  made,  in  1825,  the  measure- 
ments and  plan  now  fiir  the  first  time 


presented  to  the  public.    They  Inve 

been  for  more  than  thirt\  -f! y^ar?*  in 
my  possession  ;  yet  I  have  inatle  no  public 
attempt  to  invalidate  Dr.  Auckland's 
theoiy,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to 
stem  the  corrent  of  public  opinion,  when 
onro  it  ha-?  obtained  tlic  assont  of  those 
who.sf  reputation  as  men  of  ^cit-nc*» 
makes  men  of  common  sense  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  question  their  decisioa. 

Wwi  no  lapse  of  time  can  make  Uiit 
possible  which  at  the  beginning  wai 
impo-^^Hil   :  110  HT^NA  more  tlmn  imr 
feet  high  could  have  dragged  an  ele- 
phant's tooth  into  one  of  the  remote 
recesses  of  the  cavern,  not  more  than 
3  feet  6  inches  high,  through  paassgui 
pomotimes  not  higher  than  1  foot  4 
inches,  to  the  extent  of  at  lea.st  IGOfpH 
from  the  present  entrance.  That  rattoaal 
understanding  whfch  is  given  to  eveiy 
man  to  guide  himself  witii  in  the  eoDunos 
affairs  of  life,  and  is  of  more  value  tb&n 
all  the  sciences  for  the  right  dirccticri 
of  his  mind  in  ca.«?es  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence, revolts  at  the  thought  of  being 
forced  to  admit  as  a  truth  &at  which  is 
palpably  an  ermr.    If  there  were  no- 
thing else  to  he  adduced  more  com- 
petent to  solve  tlie  difficulty,  I  should 
say  that  we  must  pause — wait  till  some 
unknown  and  unforeseen  light  bresb 
in  and  dispels  the  mystery.  By  Mt 
Sabnond's  measurement  the  cavern  va- 
ries in  height  from  three  feet  to  sixteen 
inches,  and  in  ^vidth  from  six  feet  to 
two  feet    Only  once,  and  that  beneath 
a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock,  is  the 
height  more  than  this  (fourt^vn  f<H  tl 
We  are  jnstificd,  therefore,  in  aftirming 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  cavern  could 
have  formed  the  dwelling  -  place  of 
hundreds  of  bt^as,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  penetrated  it  to  the  extent  of 
245  feet,  and  to  have  covered  overrvpiy 
foot  of  this  length,  even  where  the  roof 
is  lowest,  with  the  bones  of  those  large 
animals  which  are  found  In  it 

The  following  are  the  particular?  ot 
the  more  exaot  measures  nia'ie  hy  -^fr- 
John  Hill  according  to  the  ]<lan» 
joined.   The  measurement  is  firat  takes 
in  a  direct  line  from  A  to  B,  coaunsne^ 
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ing  wMh  the  entxttti€6  as  it  was  seen  by 


jfo.  Backland : — 


For  25  fMt 

For  16  fMi 

For  6  feet 
For  2e  feet 


For 
For 


6  feet 

6  feet 


0  in.  V>y 
0  in.  by 
4  in.  by 

10  in.  by 
6  in.  by 

10  in.  by 
6  in.  by 
6  in.  by 
8  in.  by 
fi  in.  Viy 
<i  in.  by 
6  in.  by 
0  in.  by 
0  in.  bv 


Ty  ft. 

10  ft. 
9ft. 

B  ft. 

8  ft. 

9  ft. 
9  ft. 
5  ft. 


ft. 

ft. 
ft 
ft. 
ft. 


ft. 


0  in. 
0  in. 
Oin. 

0  in. 
0  io. 
Oin. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 
0  in. 


A  great  iissuro  nins  across  the  cavern, 
obliquely,  at  112  feet  from  A. 


For 
For 


7  feet 
9  feet 


For  ISftet 
For  7  feet 
For  7  foot 


2ft. 

4a 

2  ft. 

2ft. 

2  ft. 
/  2  ft. 
i2ft 
{Sft 


6  in.  by 
6  in.  by 

0  ill.  l>y 
0  in,  by 
Oin.  by 
3  in.  by 
6  in.  by 
Oin.1^ 


4  ft.  0  in. 
4ft.0iii. 
5ft.0itt. 

4  ft.  6  in. 
lit  9  in. 

5  ft  0  in. 
Sft  Oin. 
2ft.0ia. 


The  length,  in  a  direct  line  from  A  to 
18  160  feet  A  bianeli  goes  off  to 
the  right  at  00  feet  from  the  entrance 
A,  which  returns  into  the  direct  line ; 
first,  after  72  feot,  and  finally  at  104 
feet.  It.s  height  is,  for  the  first  portion, 
2  ftitit  0  inches,  1  foot  6  Indies,  and  7 
feet ;  for  tiie  second,  2  feet^  1  foot  6 
inches,  and  2  feet  All  theee  meonuee 
OXcliiile  thfi  hya  vn. 

The  following  arc  tlie  hif/Iiest  measures 
of  the  branches,  according  to  the  plans 
of  lb.  HilL  After  the  great  fianue  at 
112  feet  firom  A,  a  branch  goes  oif  for 
1 18  feet  to  the  left,  viz.  from  C  to  D, 
of  which  the  height  i.s  1  foot  9  inches, 
^  and  1  foot  6  inches  ;  anotlier  branch  G, 
2  feet ;  another  branch  U,  2  feet ;  three 
more,  I,  K,  L,  two  feet ;  another  branch 
M,  i.i  feet  to  2  J  feet:  length  of  branches, 

26i>  foet  ;  tot'il,  429  feet. 

These  niea-siires  exceed  in  depth  those 
of  Mr.  Salmond ;  but,  taken  altogether, 
thej  render  it  iapoesible  for  the  animals 
to  hare  entered  the  ca?em  of  their  oim 
accord,  or  to  have  been  dragged  in  by 
others.  And  if  this  he  tnm,  we  rrnxy 
dismips  T)r.  Biickland'.s  theory  a.s  witli- 
out  foundation  upon  this  general  is8ue. 


But  there  are  also  other 
which  militate  against  it 


PURTnER  OBJECTIONS  TO  THIS  THEORY. 

*•  I  ani  of  ojiinion"  (says  CuvietX 
"  with  M.  de  Luc  and  M.  Uolomieu, 
"  that  if  there  is  any  circumstance 
•*  thoroughly  established  in  geology,  it 

is  that  the  crost  of  oar  globe  has  been 
"  suhjectod  to  a  great  and  sudden  revo- 
*'  lution,  the  epoch  of  which  cxiuiiot  ho 
*'  (lat<»d  Tiiiudi  liirtlier  back  than  five  or 
**  six  thousand  years  ago ;  that  this  re- 
**  Tolntbn  had  hnried  all  tiie  eoimtriet 
**  which  were  before  inhabited  by  men, 

anil  by  the  other  animals  that  are 
**  now  l>e«t  I  riown  ;  and  that  the  same 
"  revohitioii  had  kid  dry  the  bed  of  tho 
**  lartt  ocean,  which  now  forms  all  the 
"  conntries  at  present  inhabited.'*  The 
believer  in  the  Bible  would  willingly 
subscribe  to  this  opinion  ;  but  Dr.  Buck- 
land  is  so  perplexed  with  the  ])heno- 
mana  of  the  Kirkdale  Cavern,  that  he 
thinks  it  forms  an  exception  to  this 
previons  opinion.  "So  completely," 
he  says,  **  has  the  violence  of  that  tro- 
"  mendous  convulsion  (the  7")eluge)  de- 
"  stroyed  and  renioiU  lled  ihe  form  of 

the  antediluvian  surface,  that  it  is 
"only  in  dUftrnt  (hat  have  hem  protected 
"  fro7n  iU  ravages  that  WO  may  hope  to 

find  undisturbed  evidence  of  events  in 
*'  the  period  immediatdy  preceding  it." 
But  how  should  caverns  have  been  in 
any  instance  protected  ftom  the  ravages 
of  that  tremendous  convulsion  which 
destroyed  and  remodelled  the  form  of 
the  antedilu%nan  suTfrr  f  nf  the  earth  t 
And  ■\vliy  are  not  the  iKine,"  of  human 
beings  found  in  caverns,  when  those  of 
quathnpeds  and  birds  are  preservedt 

"It  is  quite  undeniable,''  says  M. 
r'uvier,  "  that  no  human  remains  have 

Ikjcu  hitherto  discovereil  among  the 
"  extraneous  fossils — ^yet  human  bones 
"praserre  equally  well  with  those  of 
"  animals  when  placed  in  the  same  dr^ 
"  cumstaiices." — (P.  132.)  This  consi- 
demtion  leads  him  to  form  the  following 
oj)inion  :  "That  the  human  race  did  not 
"  exist  i]i  the  countries  in  which  the 
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"  fossil  bono8  of  animals  have  boon  dis- 
**  covered,  at  the  epoch  when  those 
**  bones  were  covered  up ;  as  there  can- 

not  be  a  nngle  reason  assigned  why 
**  «•«»  should  have  entirely  escaped  from 
"  such  general  catastrophes  ;  or,  if  tlu  y 
"  had  nho  bcoii  destroyed  and  covered 

over  at  the  same  time,  why  tlieir  le- 
«  mains  should  not  now  be  found  along 

with  those  of  the  other  animah.  I 
"  do  not  presiuuo,  however,  to  conclude 
**  that  man  did  not  exist  at  all  l)pforo 
**  these  epochs.  Ho  may  then  have  in- 
**  habited  some  narrow  region,  whence 
^  he  went  forth  to  le-people  the  earth, 
''after  the  cessation  of  those  terrible 
**  revolutions  and  overwhelming^.  Per- 
"  haps  even  the  phices  whicli  he  then 
"  inhabited  may  have  been  sunk  into 

the  abyss,  and  the  bones  of  that  de- 
**  stroyed  human  race  may  yet  remain 
"  buried  under  the  bottom  of  some 
'*  actual  seas  ;  all  except  a  small  num- 
**  ber  of  individuals  who  were  destined 
"  to  continue  the  species." — (P.  133.) 
Dr.  BneUand  says  that  he  eoineides  en- 
tirely in  ophiion  with  M.  Cuvier,  "  that 

the  human  race  had  not  eslablislietl 
"  themselves  in  those  countries  where 
**  the  ammal  remains  under  consideia- 
**  tion  have  hitherto  been  ibmid,  in  the 

period  preceding  the  gnmd  inundation 
**  by  which  they  were  destroyed." — (P. 
231.)  But  Dr.  Buckland  sayp,  in  his  De- 
dication, that  this  inquiry,  "  by  ailbrdiug 

the  strongest  evidence  of  an  univerml 

dduge,  leads  ns  to  hope  that  it  will  no 
"  longer  be  asserted,  as  it  has  been  by 
"  liigh  authorities,  that  geology  supplies 
"  no  jiroolii  of  an  event,  in  the  reality 

of  which  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
*'  oords  is  so  materially  inyolred." 

Cuvier,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  remarks,  "  After 
"  all,  philosophers  are  only  agreed  on 
**  one  point,  which  is,  that  the  sea  has 
**  cftanged  iU  plcux ;  and  thia  wuuld 

never  have  been  certainly  known,  but 
"  for  the  existence  of  extraneous  fossils." 
He  alludes  particularly  to  those  of  ma- 
rine origin.  V>\\i  this  pointy  in  wliich 
all  philosophers  did  a^proe,  is  not  bettor 
established  than  the  fcdlowing^  wMdi 
telatee  to  the  remains  of  quadnipeds 


found  in  diluvial  soil.    "  Tlie  app^ear- 

ance  of  their  bfjne«  in  strata,  and  &ull 

more  of  their  entire  carcases,  dearly 
'<  establishes,'*  says  M.  Cnviez^  that  the 
"  bed  in  whieh  they  are  found  must  have 
"  been  pn-viDUr^Iy  laid  dry,  or  at  least 
"  that  dry  land  must  have  existed  in  its 

immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  dia- 

appearance  (supposing  them  extinct 
"  species)  as  certainly  announces  th^t 
"  this  stratum  must  have  been  inundated, 

or  that  tlie  dry  land  had  ceased  to 
"  exist  in  that  state.  It  is  from  these, 
"  therefore,  that  we  learn,  toith  perjtd 

certainty,  the  lact  of  the  repeated 
"  irruptions  of  the  sea  npon  the  lan>i, 
"  whirh  the  extraneous  fos-sils  and  other 

productions  of  marine  origin  vrould 
*'  not  of  themselves  have  proved ;  ana 

by  a  careful  inTestigation  of  thein  ws 

xnay  hope  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
"  the  epochs  of  these  inniptions  of  the 
«  gea."— P.  .50. 

"  Another  important  consequencSy 
says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  arising  from  ths 

inhabited  cavee  and  ossifeions  fiasnni^ 
"  the  existence  of  which  has  been  shows 
"  to  extend  generally  over  Europe  is, 
"  that  the  present  sea  and  htnd  have 
"  not  changed  place ;  but  that  the  ante* 

dihiTian  snraceof  atleaata  lai^ge  por- 
*^  tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
"  the  same  with  the  present;  since  those 
"  tracts  of  dry  land  in  w)iieh  we  find 
"  the  ossiferous  caves  aud  lissures  must 
**  have  been  dry  also,  when  the  Isnd 
«« animals  inhabiteil  or  fell  into  them  ia 
**  the  period  immediately  ^needing  the 
"  inundation  by  whieh  they  were  eitir- 
"  pated.  And  lience  it  follows,  that 
**  wherever  such  caves  and  fissures 
'*  occur,  «.«,  in  the  greater  part  of 
"  Europe,  and  in  whatever  districts  oi 
"  the  other  continents  such  bones  maf 
"  be  found  under  similar  circumstances, 
"  there  did  not  take  jd.ice  any  such  in- 
"  Uirciiaugti  of  the  surfaces*  occupwd  IS- 

spectiTely  by  land  and  water,  asnsnST 
«♦  writers  of  high  aathori^  have  con- 
"  ceived  to  have  immediately  succeeded 
"  the  last  great  geological  revolutioD»J^/ 
"  an  universal  and  transient  inundatiflO 
"  which  has  affected,  the  planet  wsBi* 
»  habit"— (ife/tg.  DOm,  p.  16i) 
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THl  DEVID  mOAT. 

When  I  first  read  the  "  Kelitmiai 
DUuTiaiue"  (in  1833X  I  waa  fofoibly 
lenumled  of  a  vork  with  wliich  I 

had  been  grc.itly  interested  in  my 
oarlicr  yLvirs— tlio  tranalntiou  .if  Pliny'i^ 
:S'atuial  History  by  Dr.  I'hiieuiou 
Holland.  Having  a  goad  recollection 
of  what  is  there  said  of  the  medical 
uses  to  which  the  bonos  of  many  animals 
had  been  applied  in  Britain  in  the  timn 
of  the  Druids,  I  waa  not  surprised  to 
liear.  of  the  discovery  of  a  grtsat  number 
of  bonei  fi>Teign  to  this  country  in 
caverns,  as  well  as  in  the  superficial 
strata  of  the  cartli.  The  Druid  theory 
of  tlieir  origin  w(>uld,  as  I  conceived, 
explain  every  difficulty  of  their  occur- 
xence.  But  the  discovery  of  the  dung 
of  hyamas  afforded,  as  I  thought,  a  good 
opportunity  of  testing  the  inuue  of  my 
opinion  ;  for  I  could  not  remember  that 
anything  hud  been  8;iid  concerniii;,'  tliis 
thing  by  Pliny,  and  yet  every  theory 
most  be  regarded  as  imperfect  which 
does  not  account  tea  its  introduction. 
Not  without  some  anxiety  for  the  result, 
I  consulted  my  book,  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : — "  But  beside  all  this, 
"  they  {the  magidaiu)  affirm,  that  the 
"  excrements,  or  botiM,  wkieh  the  KfMKA 
"  diichargeth  out  qf  Mtf  heUy  at  the  time 
"  she  ia  killed^  serve  for  counter-clianiis, 
"  or  preservatives  against  tlio  surcerie.s 
"  and  practices  of  magicians.  As  Ibr 
*•  the  ordure^  or  dung  (Pliny  prooeeda  to 
"  say),  which  is  found  within  her  guts, 
"  being  drietl  and  taken  in  drink,  it  is 
"  available  against  the  dysentery ;  and 
*'  the  same,  reduced  into  a  liniuieut, 
"with  guose  grease,  and  so  applied, 
*  "  helpeth  those  that  by  some  paimm  ai« 
«  infected  all  the  body  over."— (P.  313, 
B.  2.)  Ther<:'  i^'  sulTicient,  therefore, 
alone,  in  this  extract,  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  uymna's  excrenmd 
into  the  Kirkdale  Cavern ;  and  thos  it 
removed  the  only  apparent  obstacle  to 
the  Druid  theory.  But  I  will  take  this 
o[i]<  irtunity  of  adding  a  few  more  lines 
which  are  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  preceding,  concerning  other  parts  of 
the  HTJ(HA|  which  are  of  an  equally 
periahaUe  nature  with  thu^  and  which 


probably  formed  part  of  the  materia 
iimlic't  inteu'led  to  be  preserved  in  the 
pits  of  the  ivukdalo  Cavern. 

Among' these  parts  an  the  martfm 
of  the  backbone,  which  is  "  good  for 
the  nerves  the  liver y  "which  driveth 
tiway  quartan  ai^nies the  gaUy  which 
forma  of  "a  cure  for  the  pain  of 
the  gout;"  the  Juart,  the  braim,  the 
kain,  the  hn^t,  the  Umgue^  the  palatef 
the  ^-in  <^  the  forehead,  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  the  nrnrs  of  tfu  sho\ihIevs  and  had; 
the  iiulf,  tin;  Cftul,  the  din,  tlie  purse 
Uiat  huldeth  the  gall^  the  bladder,  the 
Itoodf  the  >M — each  of  which  is  said 
to  have  possessed  oaitain  medicxnaUe 
virtues,  which  recommended  it  to  our 
British  ancestors.  Some,  if  not  all 
these,  would  be  very  likuly  to  form  part 
of  that  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
oavem  which  caused  the  pits  in  the 
floor  to  be  formed,  which  Dr.  Buckland 
mentions,  but  does  not  attempt  to  account 
for.  If  the  Druid  theory  bo  ("nrrert,  the 
Jtatid  of  man  is  evidenced  iu  the  for* 
moHon  of  these  pits,  aa  wdl  aa  in  tbA 
supplying  of  thrai  with  their  contents. 

"  As  for  the  hy^na,**  continues  Pliny, 
"  there  is  not  a  wild  beast  of  the  field 
"  that  the  magicians  have  in  so  much 
"  admiration  as  it :  for  they  hold  that 
«  in  the  BJMMA  itself  is  a  ootain  magi- 
"cal  virtne^  attributing  a  wondenul 
"  power  thereto,  m  transporting  the  mind 
"  of  man  or  woman,  and  ravishinc^  fhoir 

senses  so,  as  that  it  will  oiiuru  them 
to  hetself  very  strangely."  But  this 
charm  could  have  but  httle  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Druids,  since  they  esteemed 
more  tlio  qualities  possessed  by  the  dead 
body  tlian  the  living  creature.  And  ac- 
cordingly Pliny  proceeds  to  set  forth 
the  meucinable  or  magical  qoalities  of 
the  honetf  having  stated  first  Uie  virtue 
of  the  more  peiishahLe  parts  alresdy 
enumerated. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  tlieso  bon^ 
he  mentions  more  psiticularly  those 
which  are  found  most  abundantly  in 
the  Kirkdale  Cavern,  viz.  the  teeth,  the 
jatn,  tl:f>  ^houJderx,  the  spondgles  of  the 
rulge  btme,  the  atlantion,  the^«<,  the 
pastern  bone,  and  the  first  and  eighth 
rih,  <'  13iey  (the  magicians)  will  make 
*  us  belkve^"  he  says,  **  that  the  HTiuiA's 
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*'  Ueth  are  good  for  the  toothncli,  if  tlio 

pained  teeth  be  but  touched  therewith, 
*' or  if  the  said  teeih  be  azranged  in 
"Older,  and  so  applied  fiuit  unto  the 
**  patient^s  teeth  as  they  may  fit  every 
*'  tooth  in  his  head.  Tho  shotifJers  also 
*'  of  tho  HY.KNA  arc  proper  to  ease  the 
"  paiiLH  that  liu  iii  our  shoulders  and 
*'aniw  both,  ao  they  be  set  likewise 
"  orderly,  and  handed  close  to  the 
"  grievi  il  part  p.  Tho  teeth  of  the  said 
**  HY.KNA,  ]ihicke(l  out  of  \hc  loft  side 
"  of  thejai^,  and  bound  ujj  sure  within 
"  a  pieoe  of  a  sheep  or  a  goat's  skin,  is 
"  light  sorereign  to  he  worn  in  manner 
"  of  a  scutcheon  or  stomacher,  for  to 
"  eoite  the  intolerable  pains  of  the 

stomnr  h."— r.  :U2. 

Again  :  "  By  their  {tlie  magiciatn£) 
"report,  whoaoeTer  are  hanntod  with 
*'  sprit  <>:f  in  the  night  season,  and  be 
"  atfriglited  witli  such  l)uj,'bear8,  let  them 
"  but  take  one  of  the  matter  teeth  of 
"  the  HT^NA,  and  wear  it  about  them 
« tied  by  a  l^en  thread,  they  shall  be 

freed  ftom  all  each  fimtlwtical  illnsaoDa. 
"  These  magicians  also  give  directions 
"  to  those  that  be  out  of  their  wits,  and 
*'  gone  besidt!  tlieniselves,  to  have  a  per- 
"  fume  made  with  the  smoke  of  those 
*'  teeth,  and  to  wear  one  of  them  hanging 
"  before  the  breast,  with  the  jlol  growing 

about  the  kidneys,  or  else  ^vifli  the 

liver  or  the  t(kln/'  Arrain  :  "  If  there 
"  be  kept  in  any  house  a  Joint  of  the 
"  ridgt-hone,  §kin  and  aUnsii  groweth 
"  to,  the  whole  &mily  shall  agree  to- 
"  g^her  well,  and  live  peaceably.  Now 
**  this  Joint  or  knot  aforesaid  they  call 

ailantion,  nnd  it  is  thp  very  ^rst 
*'  tpondyU  of  them  all.  Tho  same  also 
"  tiiey  make  no  small  reckoning  of,  bat 
"  hold  it  for  a  special  remedy  of  the 
"  falhn  j:  si 'kne-ss.  "  A^in  :  *'  If  an 
"  archer  bmd  tin  to  liis  arm  a  toUh  of  an 
"  HY^NA  gri-  w  iuL:  on  the  right  side  of 
"the  upper  ja  it,  he  shall  shoot  point- 

blank,  and  never  miss  his  mark.'* 
Lastly :  "  The  veiy  touching  of  the/«rf 
"  of  this  bejint  is  <^ood  for  bleared  eyes, 
"  for  rupture  ,  and  for  intlauimations ; 
"  but  this  rcgarti  must  be  had,  that  the 
"  lefifoot  be  applied  to  thoee  griefs  in 
"  the  hefi  side,  and  the  right  to  the 
"  oontnxy." 


In  these  latter  extracts  Pliny  espo- 
cially  mentions  the  magical  uses  of  the 
firtt  tpondyle  of  the  ridge-iene,  or  the 
^tfkUf  or  bwi,  of  the  btata,  called  the 
atlantion.  Lucan,  also,  in  hia  "  Phar- 
salia"  (quoted  by  I)r.  TV),  ppeak-  of 
the5io  bo7i(s  as  used  in  magical  incanta- 
tions (L  VI.  670). 

Pliny  distingnishes  the  leefA,  the^uai^ 
the  feet  and  pastern  hones  of  the  wrtMKA 
as  forniin*,'  valuable  remedies  or  rhaTro? 
for  tli'>  magicians;  and  to  this  circum- 
sUuice,  }io  doubt,  may  be  attributed  the 
extraordinary  abundance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  honea  in  the  Kiricdsle  Cavetn. 
Dr.  Buckland  bears  witness  to  this  fact : 
"  The  number  of  teeth  and  of  solid  lx>ne^ 
"  of  the  tarmu  and  cnrpnn''  he  says,  *"  is 
"  more  than  twenty  times  great  as 
"  conld  haTe  been  supplied  by  the  indi* 
"  viduals  whose  other  bones  we  find 
"  mixed  with  them."  IJut  the  master 
teeth,  ])robably  as  havinc'  a  j>ecnliar 
virtue,  are  more  especially  numerous. 

Mr.  Gibson  alone  collected  move  than 
"  300  MMwe  uah  of  the  hysna,  which 
"  at  least  must  have  belonged  to  seven^- 
"  five  individuals  ;  and,  a<MiTiir  to  t!ie«#* 
"  the  canine  teeih  I  have  seen  in  other 
"  collections,"  says  Dr.  B ,  '*  1  cannot  cal- 
"  cnlato  the  total  nnmher  of  HTJoras 

of  which  there  is  evidence  at  less  than 
"  200  or  300."  Yet,  strange  U)  say,  there 
are  verj'  few  skulls  in  comparison  with 
the  other  bones ;  for  which  Dr.  Buckland 
thus  accounts:  "At  Kirkdale  nai  one 
"  abr^  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  larger 
"  bones  arc  found  entire ;  for  these  had 
*'  all  been  broken  up  by  the  HY.ENAS  to 
"  extract  the  brains  and  marTow ;  and 
"  in  their  strong  and  worn-out  teeth  we 
"see  the  instromsnts  by  which  they 
"  were  thus  destroyed." — (P.  101,  notei) 
This  was  Dr.  Buckland's  mode  of  ac- 
counting? for  the  absence  of  the  ^kvlU; 
but  Pliny  gives  us  another  reason.  "  The 
"palate  or  roof      the  mouth  of  this 

beaat  dried,  and  made  hot,  together 
"with  Egyptian  slum,  will  heal  any 
"  ulcers  or  cankers  in  the  montli.  And 
"  for  tho^c  that  wear  under  the  soles  of 
**  their  feet  witliin  the  shoe  a  hy/KXa  s 
"  tongue,  there  is  not  a  dog  will  he  so 
"  hardy  as  to  ]>ay  or  hark  at  them. 
"  The  brain  of  the  bymjxa  lying  on  the 
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**  left  side  of  the  hood  easeth  any  deadly 
**  diseases  of  man  or  beast,  if  tho  iin<;trils 
**  be  anointcil  therewith."  The  object 
to  be  gained  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
tihUU  wai^  no  doubt^  tbe  hrain^  whether 
the  breakage  was  effected  by  a  man  or  a 
beast ;  but  the  agent  was  morG  likely  to 
have  been  a  man,  who  knew  to  -^vhat 
magical  uses  the  brain  might  be  appUed, 
than  a  hyaena,  however  partial  he  might 
be  to  that  luxury.  Even  to  this  day, 
"  when  the  dMoh  (the  h  j/ctna)  is  Uiken, 
"  tlio  A  rabs  nre  very  industrious  to  bury 
*'  the  head;  h'st  the  brain,  accordinf^  to 
"  their  superstition,  should  be  used  in 
*'.sotveyy  aiid  en^nimmt** — (Shcm^t 
Travels  in  Bat-baty,  AU).  p.  174.)  If 
the  entire  skull,  thertifore,  luul  been 
brought  to  this  country,  it  would  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  Druids  for  its 
magical  <«  xnedidnal  -virtues ;  and  this 
nason.  for  its  rarity  in  the  caveni,  if 
any  were  wanting,  is  sufficient. 

"  The  occurrence  of  hird^'  bongs "  in 
the  cavern,  aay.s  Dr.  Auckland,  "may  be 
explained  by  the  probubihty  of  the 
hymsas  finding  the  biids  dead,  and 
taking  them  home  at  umal,  to  eat  in 
"  their  den."    But  -wh^w  thr  bird  i.s  no 
bigger  than   a   snipe,   why  shouhl  a 
BTiKNA  take  it  heme  to  eat  it?  He 
must  take  it  home  in  his  mouth,  and 
when  it  is  there,  why  does  he  not  eat 
it  at  once  1    "  Our  lai^t  dogs,"  says 
Dr.  B.,    eat  rata  and  miVe  :  "  yes  ;  but 
they  do  not  take  them  Jujhu:  to  eat  them. 

As  for  the  discoveriec>  at  Church 
Imfotd  oonfinning  the  theory,  we  can 
only  express  our  surprise  that  it  should 
have  prevailed  for  an  instant  against  the 
objections  whi(^li  might  have  been  urged 
against  it  Would  this  old  ht^a  have 
trvTaUed  in  company  wi&  the  qoobi 
without  making  a  meal  of  her  ?  Would 
the  0008E  have  allowed  herself  to  be 
drowned  by  the  waters  of  the  "  inunda- 
tion" which  proved  faUil  to  her  com- 
panions, when  she  could  have  Hoated 
away  on  the  same  waten  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  dangerous  company  f 
Would  the  RHINOCEROS  have  been 
severed  limb  from  Wmh,  and  the 
ELKPHAurr,  and  yet  only  the  two  headt 
and  tusks  whidi  are  finmd  have  ze- 
mainod  to  tell  the  &te  whiah  orortook 


them,  if  they  had  perished  by  the  same 

inundation  ? 

The  art  of  magic  was  practised  very 
extensively  in  Italy,  Gaui^  aud  Bai- 
T4ur.  '<  Certain  it  is,*' saiihHiny,  that 

Pythagoroi,  Mmpedoclesy  Bemocriim, 
**  and  Plato  were  so  fer  in  love  there- 

with,  that  to  attain  the  knowledge 
"  thereof  they  undertook  many  voyagea 
"  and  journeys  over  sea  and  land,  as 
"  exiled  and  baniahed  persons,  wandering 
"  from  place  to  place  more  like  travellers 
"  tlmn  students ;  and  being  retum^id 
"  again  to  tlieir  own  country,  this  art 
"  they  blamed  abroad  aud  highly  praised : 
**  this  they  held  as  a  secret  mi  divine 
**  mystery."— P.  373,  B.  2. 

**  No  question  there  is  Verily,  but  this 

art  of  magic  was  professed  in  France, 

aud  continued  till  our  days :  for  no 
"  longer  is  it  ago  than  since  the  time  of 
«  Tiberius  Gosar,  that  their  Z^Mfo,  (tiie 
"  prieds  amd  vnae  men  of  France,)  were  by 
"  his  authority  put  down,  together  with 
"  all  the  pack  of  such  physicians,  pro- 
'*  phets,  aud  wizards.  But  what  should  I 
"  disoourse  any  longer  in  this  wise  of  that 
"  art  which  hath  passed  over  the  wide 
"  ocean  also,  and  gone  as  far  as  any  land 
"  is  to  be  seen,  even  to  tlio  utmost 
"  bounds  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  which 
"  there  is  nothii^  to  be  discovered  but 

a  vast  prospect  of  aur  and  water.  And 
"  verily  in  Bbitain  at  this  day,  tl  tf 
"  highly  honotired,  where  the  people  are 
*'  «o  wholly  devoted  to  it,  with  all  revt- 
"  rence   and    relufio'ua    obm-vation  of 

eeremomeif  that  a  man  would  think 
"  the  Persians  first  learned  all  theii 
"  magic  from  them.  See  how  this  art 
"  and  the  practice  thereof  is  spread  over 

the  face  of  the  whole  earth  1  aud  how 
"  those  nations  were  conformable  enough 

to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  giving 
"  entertainment  thereto,  who  in  all 
"  otlier  respects  are  far  different  and 
"  divided  from  them  ;  yea,  and  in  a 

manner  altogether  unknown  to  them." 
—P.  874,  B.  S. 

SUMMARY  OF  TEE  AEGUMENT. 

The  Druid  theory  accounts  for  the 
animal  remains  of  the  Kirkdale  Cavern 
in  a  way  which  reUeves  us  from  every 
difficulty. 
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1.  It  allows  the  bones  to  be  reloaded 
as  grave  hones ;  whicli  is  highly  impor- 
"tent.  They  are  in  no  case  mineralizedy 
aiid  thiti  ili&tinctioii  mokes  a  perceptible 
difference  between  tiiem  and  thoee 
fitflsil  remains  which  are  almost  imi» 
venally  admitted  to  be  antediluvian. 

2.  It  rt'lievc's  us  from  tlie  necessity  of 
Buppooing  tliat  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  and  hyaena,  with  other 
animals  belonging  to  tropical  climates, 
as  the  lion,  tiger,  &c.,  of  which  some 
teeth  are  found,  were  at  any  peiiod 
natives  of  these  nortliern  regions. 

3.  It  accounts  for  the  disproportiuuato 
quantity  of  the  harder  bonee  of  theee 
animalw,  which  are  met  with  in  every 
deposit  where  they  are  f(»und,  and  eepe- 
cialiy  for  tlie  number  of  itf-th. 

4.  It  explains  why  some  of  the  bones 
are  mhbea  smooth  and  worn  away  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  carved  bonee, 
sometimes  to  one-fourth  of  their  thick* 
ness.  This  was  likely  to  occur  from 
friction  by  their  use  in  curing  rheuma- 
tism. 

5.  It  agrees  with  the  preservation 
everywhere  of  the  bones  of  the  dephcad 

in  particnl:!r.  for  the  sake  of  its  ivory, 
of  which  the  Uruiils  made  great  use  in 
forming  rings,  pins,  bracelets,  auklots, 
and  othn  ornaments. 

6.  It  accounts  most  aatifl&ctorfly  for 
the  occurrence  of  that  extraordinary 
article,  the  dnu<i  of  tlu-  hyn^no,  which 
forced  Dr.  T>ucklaml  to  invent  his 
theory  in  order  to  explain  iUi  preskeuce. 
That  this  article  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  mnUtria  medica  of  the 
Druids  is  not  more  surprising  than  that 
album  Grffcnm  (the  white  excrement  of 
the  dog)  should  have  retained  its  place 
in  wir  pharmaeopoeia  to  a  reoent  period. 
The  latter  was  probably  first  introduced 
as  a  subetitnte  for  the  former — a  **  Quid 
"pro  Quo,  in  pfrmrid  rerum  sumendum." 

The  time  assigned  by  Pliny  for  the 
perfection  of  the  art  of  magic  in  lirituiu 
agrees  with  that  which  Dr.  Buckland 
ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Dnud  woman 
in  the  cave  of  Paviland.  She  was  at 
work,  when  she  died,  on  the  ivor}*  pins 
and  rings  obtained  Ironi  the  skull  of  the 
elephant  fbond  in  the  same  cave  with  her. 


The  British  camp  on  the  fiummit  of  the 
cliff  which  still  remained,  showed  that 
even  tlien  some  hostile  visit  had  hwn 
apprehended  in  South  Wales  ;  and,  wliv- 
ther  the  invasion  took  place  unto 
Julius  Ceaar  or  daudius  Ca  sar,  it  waa 
with  Romc  reason  that  Dr.  Buckland 
concluded  that  the  date  of  the  human 
bones  was  '*  coeval  with  that  of  the  mih- 
taty  oocnpation  of  the  ac^acent  sum- 
mits,  and  antoior  to  or  coeval  with 
"  the  Roman  invasion  of  this  countrj  * 
Pliny  was  bom  a.d.  23,  and  die4  in 
79,  a;:^ed  lifty-six.    He  was  the  con- 
temporary, therefore,  of  St   Paul,  to 
whom  some  have  attributed  the  intro- 
d notion  of  Christianity  into  this  coontiy. 
The  art  of  magic  was  overthrown  nirrc 
compk'ttdy  by  the  introduction  of  L'hrit- 
tianity  than  by  the  arms  of  the  liomans. 
This  conjecture  receives  some  support 
from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  word 
*^ church''  and  **Mrk'*  with  those  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  Druidum  had 
ju-eviously  flourished,  as  if  some  mis- 
sionary stations  had  bwen  ])lanted  there 
IB  the  infancy  of  Christianilj. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject 
any  farther.    i\ll  the  instances  of  bonet 
found  in  caves,  or  in  the  superficial  sti  ua 
of  the  earth,  either  in  Britain  or  on  liic 
(hntinent^  (or  in  Skily,  according  to  the 
latest  di8C0verie8,)are  attended  with  mds 
circumstances  which  show  that  they  wew 
not  broiK'ht  then^  bv  the  waters  of  tlie 
Ddmje,  nor  by  the  act  of  Hyaenat.  The 
hones  were  brought  where  they  are  found 
by  men  from  d^tant  parts  of  the  woiid, 
where  those  animals  were  not  then  ex- 
tinct, in  exchange  for  tlie  valuable  com- 
modities of  tin,  copper,  iron,  <S.'c.  whith 
at  that  early  period  made  our  country 
fiuttons. 

On  the  whole,  the  hmd  of  matt,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Pliny  with 
reference  to  the  Druids  of  this  countrr, 
is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  every 
difficulty  in  every  case.  It  leaves  nothing 
unexplained  which  may  not  be  esaily 
provided  l  i.  It  exhibits  a  theoi^' 
founiled  on  historic  facta,  agreeable 
cninmnn  sen-e,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptures,  involving  alU^ethcr  » 
period  of  nearly  2,000  years. 
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CHAl'TJiU  X. 

OOWTINDATION  OF  THE  EXPKRIBirCEB 
OP  A  &AW  BECliUIT. 

To  judge  by  tin-  <'ni]iloyment  of  hifl 
lirst  day's  pilpriniJige  with  his  yming 
rt*crnit,   Colonel    Ho^nti    was  in  no 
huiTv  to  bnng  his  corps  up  to  the 
etlectiYo  forcQ  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
nor  did  he  even  aeem  yevy  wtiU  to  know 
what  he  was  ebout,  so  ambigoous  and 
contradictory  proved   liis  movemonts. 
Contrary,  in  tact,  to  th<'  prof»raiiini<'  he 
bad  himself  urruiigeU,  of  stopping  and 
addraesing  an  audience  at  the  next 
village — ^the  village  of   the  bnker^s 
newly  painted  shop,  if  you  remember, 
he  hurried  through  atul  pa^'t  ii,  alh'jjing 
as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  the  scanty 
number  of  people  to  be  seen  out  of 
dooiB  (an  allegation  broadly  belied  by 
the  eyidence  of  Vtncenxo'e  eyeeX  and 
the  conf»^qiu»nt  advisaliility  of  iimkini* 
for  another  jiLice,  not  far  oli,  which  he 
named,  aiui  wliere  their  exertions  were 
likdy  to  have  more  suoceea. 

They  accordingly  puslied  on  towards 
this  new  station,  and  had  not  gone  far, 
Avlu  n  the  sound  of  horses'  h'X'fs  rnndc 
itsuii  heard  in  their  ruar,  and  on  look- 
ing back  they  saw  two  mounted  carabi- 
neers, riding  slowly  in  the  direcdon 
they  were  themselves  going.  Vinoenzo 
recollected  hnvin;^'  notire  l,  in  the  villaL,'e 
he  and  lii.s  h-adcr  had  just  left,  these 
two  personages,  consi)icuous  by  their 
tri'Coloarad  plume— for,  being  Sunday, 
they  were  in  full  uniform — and  lie  won^ 
doted  why,  in  passing,  they  should  give 
the  rolonel  so  broa<l  a  stare.  They  said 
jinthiiiL'  however,  and  went  their  way. 
Probably,  the  two  police- soldiers  had 
their  reasons  for  taking  so  close  a  survey 
of  so  ^ueer  looking  a  figure  as  Colon^ 
Boganti  was  ;  and  oidy  a  fvw  months 
pieviously  they  would  not  hnve  rested 


contented  with  only  bestowing  on  him 
a  look  of  curiosity,  but  infallibly  de- 
manded his  papers,  or  otherwise  con- 
strained him  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  Aa  it  was,  the  police  had 
received  auch  strict  injunctions  to  avoid 
giving  cause  for  complaint  by  any  un- 
necessary interference,  that  now,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  where  there  were 
grounds  for  interfering,  they  chose  to 
abstain,  to  the  great  convenience  and 
gratitication  of  .swindlers  and  humbugs. 
A  chan^rr  of  political  systnm  ine\ntably 
brin;.;ji  witii  it  a  f^lackeninj.,'  in  the  action 
of  the  police  ;  when  a  worn-out  lock  is 
heiug  replaced,  the  door  must  perforce 
remain  open  a  while. 

Tlie  meeting  with  the  carabineers 
either  coincided  witli.  or  was  the  oc- 
casion of,  a  new  mudihcation  in  the 
colonel's  plans.  After  some  remarks  as 
to  the  great  heat  of  the  day,  he  turned 
out  of  the  road  into  a  plantation  of 
mulberry-trees,  and,  leavin;.,'  Ivoainante 
to  graze  in  peace,  laid  himself  down  in 
the  shade,  and  bade  his  young  comrade 
do  the  same— the  sun  was  overpowering^ 
he  observed,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
overtask  the  strength  of  his  young 
chaplain.  Vincenzo  protested  alike 
agiiinst  this  carefulne^  and  the  a}>pel- 
lation  conferred  on  him — he  was  not 
afraid  of  the  sun,  and  he  was  both  able 
and  willing  to  go  on,  be  replied;  and, 
further,  he  had  enlisted  aa  a  soldier,  and 

not  as  a  chaplain. 

"True,"  Biiul  the  colonel,  "and  the 
moie's  the  pity— such  a  comfortable 
berth  as  I  had  in  my  eye  for  you ;  little 
to  do,  high  pay,  and  the  most  dainty 
feeding." 

"Tiiose  are  not  the  things  1  um  in 
search  of^"  said  Vincenzo,  a  little 
piqued. 

**  Very  well  ;  you  shall  have  your 
own  choice.  Xor  do  I  (•onte.st  your 
willingness   or  ability  for  a  further 
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nwEcli^-oQly  peimit  me  to  xcgnlato  tiie 
nee  of  your  powers  to  the  best  of  my 

experience.  I  ought  io  know  some- 
thing of  wliat  men  can  do.  I  have 
trained  more  soldiers  than  I  hayo  hairs 
on  my  head  and  chin — and  you  see  I 
am  neiiher  bald  nor  beaidl^/'  mmnd 
np  the  apeaker,  with  a  pull  at  hia  ihiek. 
beard. 

Without  betnt?  ahsohitely  true  in  so 
far  aa  the  pre&ciit  halt  was  concernedi 
neither  was  the  plea  of  ita  being  made 
out  of  regard  for  his  young  companion 
absolutely  false  :  the  degree  of  rascality 
to  which  the  aoi-duant  colonel  had  at- 
tained did  not  exclude  a  certain  dose 
of  considerateness  for  other  people,  espe- 
daUy  when  naeM  to  him.   Ihdy  the 
man  was  more  of  a  buni^  tium  a 
riH  un  ;  and,  had  there  been  more  equi- 
librium  between  his   very  capacious 
appetites  and  his  means  of  satisfying 
them,  tiiera  are  many  chaneea  tiiat  he 
would  have  tamed  ont  a  haimleaa,  if 
sot  a  reputable,  member  of  Rocicty. 
Whoreas,  havint,'  "boon  born  poor,  and 
lacking  the  industry  or  the  good  luck  to 
raise  his  means  up  to  the  height  of  his 
wanti^  and  likewiae  the  indhiation  to 
bring  hia  wants  down  to  a  leyel  %vith 
his  scanty  means,  he  had  had  to  draw 
upon  his  wits  to  fill  up  the  deficit ;  and, 
after  an  adventurous  career  butli  m  his 
own  country  and  abroad,  now  a  soldier 
in  Charles  Albert's  army,  now  a  partisan 
of  Dom  Pedro  in  Portugal  or  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  Spain,  here  he  was,  neither 
richer  nor  wiser,  taking  adyantage  of  the 
war  of  independence  to  make  out  of  it  a 
diahoneat  penny. 

The  colonel  in  a  few  minntes  was 
snoring  gloriously  ;  and  Vincenzo,  tired 
of  keeping  watch  over  the  uncouth  form 
stretched  by  his  side,  yielded  little  by 
little  to  the  inflnenoe  oi  example  and  of 
the  hour,  and  fell  soundly  asieep— liof 
how  long  neither  he  nor  his  companion, 
on  awaking,  could  exactly  determine, 
neither  of  them  possessing  any  more 
precise  guide  to  go  by  in  the  computa- 
tion of  time  than  the  position  of  the 
eon,  which  was  nnlnckily  just  then  con- 
cealed by  a  dense  mass  of  black  threat- 
ening dooda*    "  We  shall  have  lain  be- 


fi»ie  long,"  said  the  colonel,  getting  into 
his  saddUe,  "ao  let  us  push  on  brisUy ; 

a  hospitable  roof  will  be  welcome,  and  I 
think  I  know  of  one  not  far  distant" 

They  went  on  at  a«mart  pace,  Vincenio 
most  determinedly  keeping  up  with  the 
horsey  even  oocaaionally  getting  a-hsai 
of  Hosinante,  and  diiiddng  in  with  ds> 
li'jflit  the  gusts  of  cool  wind  which  pre- 
cede a  storm.  By  and  bye,  large  drops 
of  rain  began  to  Mi,  which  in  another 
qnartorof  an  hoar  t^yirAiMMi  intoa  down- 
right pour,  and  soon  tomed  the  anUs- 
deep  bed  of  dust  on  the  road  into  an 
adhesive  compound,  out  of  which  our 
poor  pedestrian  had  no  small  difficulty 
to  poll  his  feet  Seeing  this  dilemma, 
the  colonel  bade  Ylncenao  monnt  behmd 
him  and  take  hold  of  his  belt ;  andthm 
the  sorry  nag  was  nrged  to  its  quickest 
canter,  and  in  less  than  half  an  horn- 
deposited  his  double  burden,  wet  to  the 
sun,  nnder  the  porch  of  a  laige  hxnm, 
The  hospitable  roof  alluded  to  by  Ba* 
ganti,  M'ho,  it  seemed,  knew  the  coimtiy 
well,  proved  ihU  time,  contrary  to  Vin- 
cenzo's  expectation,  not  an  inn,  but  a 
mansion  of  good  appearance. 

Ihe  hymn  of  Fio  Nono^  which  ths 
two  men  began  immediately  to  flOft 
attracted  into  the  porch  a  bevy  of  child- 
ren, whose  joyful  shouts  and  noisy  foot- 
steps had  already  given  notice  of  somt> 
merry  game  going  on  within  the  hoosai 
At  siglit  of  the  luxsnte  man  there  was  a 
hush  of  the  busy  tongues,  and  unnufl- 
takable  signs  of  uneasiness  wo.ro  mani- 
fested by  the  httle  band,  especially  when 
the  object  of  their  incipient  fear  mo* 
tloned  towarda  them  wiul  hia  hat»  and 
gave  a  most  winning  griiL  Indeed,  tbis 
pantomime  determined  the  speedy  re- 
treat of  the  foremost  members  of  ^ 
in£antine  troof^  and  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood have  deazed  the  porch  of  them  all 
in  a  twinkling,  had  not  a  young  ladyt 
probably  an  elder  aiatar,  made  her  ap- 
poarance  in  time  to  reassure  the  troubled 
spirits,  and  atford  a  rallying  point  to 
which  the  little  ones  flock^  like  a  brood 
of  ofaickena  to  a  motheivhen. 

The  colonel  bowed  low,  the  pafan  of 
his  right  hari'I  on  the  red  cn>^* 
his  left  breast^  in  token  of  alkgisnce  (a 
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the  young  diatelidiid.  "Caught  in  the 
nin,  I  aee^*'  eaid  the  lady ;  "  come  io, 
and  dry  you  cbthea.  Is  that^your 
hoiBel" 

She  put  the  query  with  a  little  liesi- 
tatiou,  SUA  if  at  some  ia»»  tu  lecoucile  the 
possession  of  such  a  luxury  with  the 
liiimble  mieu  and  more  than  modest 
aceoutrcmciit  of  the  persons  liefore  her. 
The  rcador  must  be  aware  that  an  abun- 
daut  fall  of  laiu  on  the  thick  coating  of 
diiBt^  gmeing  the  original  not  very  bril- 
liant apparel  on  the  hemk  of  our  way. 
£uen»  woukl  stamp  on  tunic  and  casBock 
a  varioty  of  zehra-like  arabesques,  not  at 
all  Lmprovin;^  to  tlioir  ap]>earancc.  The 
Calabrese  hat  and  the  three>corneied 
one,  battered  in  and  dripping  like  flieYes, 
looked  pitiful  and  ludicroua  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

"  My  old  and  faithful  companion  on 
many  a  battle-iield, '  answered  the  colo- 
nel, patting  the  animaL  **I  am  an  old 
soldier,  coYered  with  scan,  almost  a 

cripple,  as  you  may  peHseiYe,"  continued 

the  speaker,  limping  nloTif»  with  diffi- 
culty after  his  conductress,  "and  I  could 
not  do  without  his  help." 

**  Well  see  presently^at  your  faithful 
companion  is  properly  takt  n  care  of," 
said  the  young  lady,  ushering  the  colonel 
and  VincenTO  into  n  largo  parlour  on  the 
ground-Hoor.  ''Louis,  run  for  Jonet^ 
and  tell  her  to  bring  some  faggots."  The 
curly-headed  hoy  entrusted  with  the 
message  galloped  away,  astride  of  a 
walking-stick,  and  preppntly  Janet  ap- 
peared with  a  bujidh'  of  fiiu'j^ots,  wliicli 
iu  a  few  seconds  weie  blazing  and  crack- 
ling on  the  wide  hearth. 

"Sitdown  here  and  dry  yourself,"  said 
the  3'oung  Imly  to  tin-  elder  of  ihr  two  tra- 
vellers, placing  a  chair  for  him  in  front 
of  the  fire,  *'  there's  nothing  so  bad  for 
old  wotmds,  I  know,  as  getting  wet." 

Colonel  Koganti,  oflfering  a  profusion 
of  thanks,  did  as  slu'  bid  him.  Vincenzo 
went  and  ntood  by  hun,  and  the  young 
lady  disapjKjared,  followed  by  all  the 
little  fry — to  return  shortly  after  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  two  glasses  on  a  tray, 
and  all  the  little  fry  at  her  heels. 

"  Take  a  glass  of  wine,  it  will  do  you 
good,"  $>he  said,  handing  one  to  the  colo- 
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nel ;  "  and  you  also^"  she  added,  offering 
another  to  Yinoenao.  The  oolonel  rose 
up  with  a  tottering  movement — ^he  had 
beoomo  strangely  shaky  since  he  had 
mentioned  his  old  wounds,  and  the 
btiiug  a  cripple — flourish«d  his  glass  to 
his  graeious  hostess^  and  emptied  it  at 
a  gulpk  Vineenso  scaieely  put  his  lipa 
to  his. 

"  Now  ril  go  and  set'  that  your  horso 
is  stabled  and  fed,"  said  the  young  lady; 
and  away  die  went,  the  children  clatter- 
ing after  her.   The  seal  and  the  little 
self-importance  with  which  she  played 
her  part  of  mistress  of  the  house  clearly 
indii  ated  that  the  duty  had  but  newly 
devolved  upon  her,  and  that  probably 
only  for  a  time.   The  traYellars  aYsiled 
themselves  of  this  moment  of  privacy  to 
give  tla-ir  clotlies  the  benefit  of  the 
dryin<^'  aetion  of  the  fire,  and  to  rub  otf 
tunic  and  cassock  as  much  of  the  com- 
pound of  dust  and  water  which  encrusted 
them  as  the  means  at  their  disposal,  vis. 
their  hands  and  handkerchiefs,  allowed. 
Janet,  bringing  in  whercv.  ith  to  lay  the 
table  for  their  dinner,  caught  them  thus 
employed,  and  compassionately  invited 
them  to  follow  her  into  the  next  room,, 
which  proved  to  be  the  laundry.  There 
they  found  all  that  was  necessary  for 
their  own  ablutions,  and  the  deaiosing 
of  their  clothes. 

Ihe  lahle  was  spread  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  parlour,  and  a  plentiful 
repast  was  shortly  after  served,  to  whicb 
tliev  both  did  ample  justice.  A  curly 
black  heSd  recoimoitred  now  and  tlieri 
their  doings  from  the  open  door,  but 
inlaUibly  vanished  at  the  slightest  at- 
tempt of  the  long-bearded  gaestto  entico 
it  to  his  side  by  bland  smiles  and  words. 
The  meal  had  heen  ended  some  time, 
when  a  handsome  pale-faced  lady,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  entered  the  room, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  young  girl 
who  liad  hitherto  done  the  honours  of 
the  house.  The  pale  \  v\y  immediately 
sat  down,  and  her  young  companion, 
evidently  her  daughter,  pouring  into  a 
plate  the  contents  of  a  small  basket  fall 
of  cherries,  distributed  some  amon^'  tho 
little  floek  In  lier  train,  and  j)lae<'d  the 
rest  before  the  colonel  and  Vincenzo. 
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"  T  hop^  yon  have  not  far  to  go,"  said 
liie  uidcily  lady,  addrcasing  tho  colonoL 

«lSr<  repUed  be,  "only  to^  

naming  a  place  whicli  was  nob  Kovara. 

*'  I  am  pl;id  to  hear  it,"  resumed  slio  ; 
"  for  your  companion  kim  ius  xery  young 
and  delicate  to  travel  on  loot  in  this 
hoaL   Tonr  son,  I  imagine  1" 

"Tee,  my — adopted  son/*  answered 
the  colonel,  adding  something  in  so  low 
a  voice  that  Vincenzo  could  not  catch 
what  he  said,  but  which  elicited  from 
the  lady  a  sympathetic  ^aculation  of 
'^poor  boy ! "  and  a  look  jbll  of  interest 
at  Vinoenza 

**  Do  yon  belong  to  the  annyt"  in- 
<iuired  the  lady. 

"  Why,  yes — and  no.  I  am  now  on 
the  retired  list,"  said  the  oidonel,  in  a 
Idtcring  voice. 

*•  My  husband  is  in  the  army,"  went 
on  the  1  'dy,  with  a  little  pride;  "he  is 
just  now  under  tho  walls  of  Peschiera. 
It  is  rumoured  that  the  surrender  of  the 
gairisaai  is  abont  to  take  place.  Have 
you  heatd  any  later  news  ] " 

"IhMve  no  doubt  of  the  surrender," 
said  Roganti;  "it  is  an  inlinite  sorrow 
to  me  not  to  be  there ;  alas  1  the  spirit 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  weak ;  I  am  bat 
the  shell  of  a  man,  a  cripple,"  and,  as 
if  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact,  he  rose 
and  began  a  tottering  walk.  Yinconzo 
blushed  to  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

"  Poor  man  !  don't  fiitigue  yoorsel^" 
titged  the  lady ;  "  pray  sit  down  again." 

*'  Thank  you,  madam,  but  we  most  be 
moving ;  the  wi  ither  has  cleared  up,  and 
it  is  growing  late  ;  we  liare  still  a  good 
bit  of  road  to  get  over  befoi-e  suu-set." 

*'  Take  another  glass  of  wine,  while 
the  horse  is  getting  saddled,"  pressed 
the  kind  lady,  Tho  colonel  complied 
with  alT^rity,  and  then  offered  his  thanks 
tor  the  liu.-jpitality  he  and  his  com- 
panion had  received,  in  somewhat  bom- 
bastic phrases.  Yinoenso  modestly  and 
simply  expressed  the  gratitude  he  felt 
•'^vV  good  journey,  and  Ooil  hless  you," 
said  thp  lady  to  lum,  .'k^,  at  tlie  colonel's 
bidding,  he  walked  away  tirst.  lioganti 
loitered  behind  a  mimite  or  two  in  close 
and  confidential  conference  with  the 
lady,  received  something  from  her,  which 


he  put  into  his  pocket  with  aaotl]- r 
flowery  speech,  and  then  hopped  to  ike 
poreh,  whero^  with  no  end  of  gnmaMS 

meant  to  express  seats  pain,  he,  by  the 

help  of  a  stal)Ie-Loy,  f?uccecded  at  list  in 
perching  himself  on  the  tall  Kosiuant*, 
and  set  ofl,  stared  at  by  the  crowd  of 
urchins. 

The  horseman,  with  Vinoenso  fol- 
lowing, had  not  gone  forty  steps  dovn 
the  avenue,  when  a  clear  youn?»  voice 
called  to  them  to  stop,  and  the  young 
lady,  running  up  to  them  out  of  breath, 
slipped  a  tiny  parcel  into  YinenisD*! 
himd,  saying,  ^'This  is  for  you,  from 
matnma,"  and  darted  away  again.  The 
act  had  been  so  instantaneous,  and  Vin- 
cenzo  taken  so  by  surprise,  that  he  bad 
neither  the  time  nor  the  presenos  d 
mind  to  ask  for  any  explanation,  or  era 
to  say  "  thank  you." 

"AThat  may  that  ? "  asked  the 
colonol,  with  an  eager  look  at  the  suiall 
round  packet 

*'Mioney,"  said  Vincenso,  taktog  cf 
the  paper,  and  taming  scarlet  as  he  siv 
a  five- franc  piece. 

"  All  right ;  give  it  to  me,"  said  the 
colonel,  stretching  forth  his  hand;  "it 
is  intended  as  an  ofiering  to  the  saoei 
cause." 

"  But  the  signorina  said  it  was  for  me 
from  her  mother,"  observed  Viuceii?o ; 
"  what  could  make  her  say  so  1  To  me, 
the  gift  seems  rather  like  an  alttf- 
giving." 

"  How  obtuse  you  arc,  my  lad ;  the 
lady's  wish  tliat  ht3r  contribution  fur  the 
holy  war  should  pa'^<^  througli  yoUT 
hanil;^,  only  marks  lier  appreciation  of 
your  youth  and  gentle  bearing  ;  it  isai 
much  as  to  say,  I  give  this  mite  in  con- 
sideration of  that  brave  boy;  it  is  a 
highly  complimentary  act^  don't  you  see/ 
Givo  it  to  me,  I  say." 

"  Hero  it  is,"  said  Vincenzo,  handing 
the  piece  of  money  to  his  ehieC 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  appro* 
jiriatin-j;  it ;  I  don't  like  conipHment^  ''>f 
a  o  rtain  sort ;  I  am  a  soldier  and  nol 
beggiir." 

<<What  nonsense  yon  talk,"  asid  tin 

colonel   "  Inst,  a.l  o f  beiiig  thsokfol  to 
those  two  ladies — " 
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**  My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  towards 
tliem,"  interrupted  tlio  youth ;  they 
meant  it  aQ  in  Idndnen,  and  God  bleaa 
them  for  it ;  but  I  aay  it  is  unfortunate 
that  aiiythiiig  in  your  tone  or  bearing 
should  have  led  tlieiu  to  such  a  miscon- 
ception of  our  situation,  as  to  suggest  o» 
enooniage  alms-giTing." 

*'  I  encourage  alms-giving  ! ! "  cried 
Boganti,  putting  both  his  hands  to  his 
ttiin{>l«'s.  "  I,  Colonel  Roganti,  the  moat 
indepeudent  man  in  tlie  world  ! " 

**  Why,  then,"  pursued  Viucunzo, 
viih  raeieaaiBg  animation;  **  why,  then, 
not  state  frankly  who  you  aie,  and  the 
misaion  in  which  you  are  engaged  I 
Why,  instt-ad  uf  doing  so,  deny  your 
belonging  to  the  army,  s^d  say  that  you 
aio  on  the  letiiod  listt  Vfhy  deaenbe 
younelf  as  a  cripplfl^  and  mJk  like 
one  ]" 

"  Stop,  sir,  I  must  call  you  to  order," 
cried  the  man  on  the  horse,  m  a  would-bo 
authoritative  tone.  Subordination  is 
the  fiist  lequinte  in  «  soldier;  I  bare 
told  you  that  already,  explained  to  joa 
that,  witliout  subordination,  you  can 
never  make  a  soldier  worth  liis  salt.  I 
have  already  warned  you,  air,  and  I  warn 
you  again  once  fijr  aU,  you  moat  take  it 
for  granted  that  all  I  say  or  do,  howoTer 
it  may  sound  or  look  according  to  your 
unripe  judgment,  is  for  the  good  of 
tile  country,  and  for  the  triumph  of  the 
great  cause.  What  can  you  know  of  the 
motirea  of  a  man  like  me ;  yoo^astrip- 
lingt  without  a  haur  on  yoorohinf  How 
dare  yon  scrutinize,  still  more  criticize, 
the  Ijohaviour  one,  your  superior  in 
age,  station,  and  experience  ^  Suppose 
my  miasion  is  not  only  a  military,  but  a 
pdittcal  onet  Suppoae  tiiat  I  have  a 
part  to  play,  and  must  appear  what  I  am 
not,  in  or<l<'r  to  watch  and  confound 
treason?  buppoae  that  1  am  on  the 
track  of  a  conspiracy,  to  break  the  neck 
of  whinh  I  moat  for  a  while  pat  aside 
the  boldness  of  the  lion  for  the  onnning 
of  the  serpent  ?  Suppose  all  this,  and 
then  say  who  is  right  ami  wlio  is  wrong? 
Well  for  you,  my  dear  boy,  that  I  have 
taken  quite  a  fkncy  to  you,  and  that  I 
condescend  to  afford  explanations  where 
I  cooldy  and  ought  to  give  oideis ;  well 


iur  you,  T  say,  or  the  words  you  spoko 
just  now  might  have  cost  you  deal',  very 
dear."  And  the  orally  hnmbog,  after 
this  tirade,  wrapt  h^F^i'f^Hf  in  a  dond  of 
offended  majesty. 

A''incenzo  was  too  young  and  too 
imaginative  not  to  be  impoiied  upon  by 
those  eternal  rolen  of  even  grownpvp 
mankind,  big  words ;  and  the  politieu 
mission,  the  treason,  and  the  cmuiing  of 
the  serpent,  foil  on  his  eara  and  mind 
with  the  weight  of  mighty  arguments. 
Beaidcs,  his  organ  of  veneration,  which 
was  partionkrly  developed,  ill  acoomr 
modaied  itaelf  to,  nay,  ahraak  ftom,  ths 
supposition  of  deceit  in  one  so  much  his 
cider  ;  the  more  so  as,  in  his  innocence, 
Yinceuzo  saw  no  plausible  motive  for 
tilttfc  diDsit  What  poasiUe  intetea^  in 
iacij  could  the  colonel  have,  so  leaaoiied 
the  youth,  to  drag  alter  him  an  expen- 
sive incumbrance  in  the  shfipp  of  s 
friendless,  penniless  boy,  unless  it  was, 
as  he  had  affirmed  &om  the  hrst,  to  be- 
fiiend  a  victim  of  the  Jeenita,  as  ha 
wiong^  assumed  the  boy  to  be,  and  to 
secure  one  more  arm  to  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  the  country? 

With  these  and  such-like  reflectiona 
ITincanao  strove  to  rob  off  his  mind  ths 
atratam  of  distrust  oraated  by  the  late 
occurrences,  and  to  reduce  his  mis- 
givings ad  ahturdnm — a  task  in  which 
he  succeeded  but  tolerably,  the  colonel's 
mysterious  whisper  in  the  ear  of  tho 
pale  lady,  and  the  "  poor  boy,"  together 
with  the  look  which  followed  thai  ex- 
clamation, standing  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete acquittal  Yet,  disturbed  in  his 
miud  as  he  was,  Yincenzo  was  far  from 
feeling  unhappy— couM  not  feel  so ;  quite 
the  contrary.  The  keen  interest  he  took 
in  all  he  was  seeing,  the  agreeable  ex- 
citement he  derived  from  tho  novelty  of 
his  situation,  and  of  the  scenery,  left 
him  no  leisure  or  disposition  to  dwell 
upon  his  eaoses  of  nneaainess.  Ihe 
azure  expanse  of  the  s^,  the  wide  hooU 
zon,  the  s(.'tting  sun  tipping  with  gold 
tho  tall  elms  bordering  tho  road,  tho 
verdure,  the  soug  of  the  birds,  the  cows 
in  the  pastoie,  the  mexe  fact  of  moving 
finely  abont,  pxoved  to  the  young  waj- 
ftzer  ao  many  aonioes  of  lively  eujoymmfc. 
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The  landscape  tlirnnfi;K  uliicli  ho  jour- 
neyed )iad  no  pretensions  to  be  pictu- 
resquo — an  immense  plain  with  scarcely 
perceptible  undulations,  giving  ttio  idea 
of  a  graen  and  yellow  sea,  mjSk  fleets  of 
innumemblo  mulbcrrj-trpes  at  nnchor, 
and  hounded  to  the  north  by  a  very 
rocky  coast^  the  Alps.  liut  then  the 
Tegetafaon  was  ao  vigorous,  the  shadea 
of  gieen  so  rich  and  Tarions,  eveiy  lea^ 
every  blade  of  grass  gleamed  so  freah 
and  glossy  in  the  sun  after  the  shower, 
the  festoons  of  vino  hiincr  so  gracefully 
from  tree  to  tree,  the  newly-mown  hay 
aeented  the  air  ao  delidonaly,  that  the 
looker-on  must  be  fxstidioas  indeed,  and 
happily  for  liimself  Vincenzo  was  not  so, 
wliose  heart  did  not  dilate  at  tlir  -iL'ht 
of  such  smiling  plenty  and  luxuriant 
vegetation. 

The  night  was  ftst  doeing  in,  when, 
after  a  atlige  of  time  good  honia  and  a 
half,  01  ir  pair  of  travellers  stopped  for 
Tefre<5lmu-nt  and  rt'!?t  at  a  small  inn  at 
the  entrance  of  a  vilhige.  Here  the  hymn 
to  Fio  Nono  was -again  sung,  the  toast 
and  the  patriotic  speech  again  delivoted, 
the  sale  of  prints  and  scapularies  at- 
tempted as  usual,  with  little  or  no  change 
from  the  programme  of  the  previous 
OTeuin^  hat  wiHi  a  veiy  different  result 
in  so  &r  as  related  to  the  collection  of 
money.  The  company  was  seanty,  and, 
"wor3e  than  that,  unsympathising ;  the 
landlord  surly  and  taciturn,  and,  to 
Judge  from  appearances,  anytliing  but 
incUned  to  beooine  the  recipient  of  those 
ehanning  confidences  about  a  young 
orphan,  victim  of  tlie  Jesuits,  those 
confidences  wliich  liad  melted  the  heart 
of  that  model  landlady  of  yesterday,  and 
bad  been  zeqiiitsd  with  excellent  ac- 
eonunodation  for  the  lore  of  God.  So, 
after  smoking  a  pipe  in  silent  dudgeon, 
the  colonel  went  early  to  bed,  and  so 
did  hia  acolyte. 

CHAFEEE  XI. 

A  COLONEL  UHBOBSBDi. 

Vabiety  not  being  the  forte  of  Colonel 
Soganti,  and  indSed  his  present  trade 
Admitting  but  of  littie  change,  we  grre 


n]i  tlie  nngratofal  task  of  following  him 
step  by  stej),  and  of  registering  hi?  tricks 
during  the  interval  which  sep<ir<ikd 
the  Sunday  when  we  left  him  fem 
the  Tuesday,  when  we  find  him  again. 
"We  will  only  note  en  passant,  that 
twenty-four  hours  more  of  partnei^hip 
with  and  close  observt^on  of  his  long- 
legged  leader,  had  intensified  to  aa 
alarming  degree  Yinoenzo's  snnuiM 
that  the  man  was  not  playing  fair,  and 
was  not  what  he  gave  himself  out  tci  he. 
Even  green  and  inexperienced  VLncfenzo 
hatl  come  at  last  to  feel,  that  the  ob- 
sequioos,  nay,  beggarly  ways  of  the 
aoCdisant  colonel,  were  irreoondhllle 
with  the  character  of  a  true  soldier. 
And  as  to  the  recruiting  scheme,  it  wa'? 
evidently  a  sham^  a  something  used  as  a 
blind ;  bow  otherwue  explam  the  iae^ 
that  not  once  had  the  man,  either  ly 
word  or  deed,  made  any  allusion  to  it 
before  any  of  the  audiences  he  nlwats 
managed  to  collect  round  them  both! 
How  was  it  to  be  known  that  he  yoM 
desuons  of  enlisting  soldiers,  unlss  h» 
ssid  so  ?  All  that  he  seemed  to  can  to 
be  understood  was,  that  he  had  scnpn- 
laries  for  sale,  and  thankfully  recciv.d 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  war. 
All  this  looked  like  imposition,  like  sheer 
begging  imder  pretence  of  patriotism, 
a  begging  to  which  Vincenso  had  no 
inclination  to  lend  himself. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  fermenting 
in  the  ex- Seminarist's  young  brains  (Ml 
the  Taesday  morning.    "Why  then  not 
part  company  at  once  with  the  man  he 
so  stronp^ly  fn^spccted  ?  Was  he  afniid  of 
throwing  himself  on  the  world,  £ar  from 
his  home,  penniless  amid  strangers! 
Kot  in  &e  least   Vincenzo  was  pe^ 
fectly  aware  that  he  was  not  TSt 
far  from  Rumclli  as  to  be  ont  of  range 
of  his  godfutlier's  influence  ;  he  waa 
perfectly  sure,  tliat  ho  had  only  to 
nounce  the  Signer  Avvocato's  respedsd 
name,  to  procnre  for  himself  both  pRH 
tection  and  the  means  of  letuming 
home.  Had  the  case  even  been  diffenmt> 
Vincenzo  had  self-reliance  enough  toh^^^ 
set  forth  alone,  trusting  to  I^vidence 
to  raise  up  help  for  him. 

What  detened  him  from  immedistely 
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qnittiiig  Boganti,  was  the  sot  beiiig 
qtiite  oertain  that  lioganti  was  an  im- 
postor; it  was  the  fcnr  of  "nTonging  a 
man  who  might  bo  iuiioccnt,  und  who 
had  hoeu  kind  to  hiui  iu  his  way  ;  iu  a 
word,  it  was  oonsoientioiiaiuea,  that 
great  weak  point  of  hunost  people^  and 
wliicli  put.s  thorn  at  sucli  an  pnnrmous 
di-><iulvantage  in  their  transactions  with 
the  wicked,  who  have  none  of  that  in- 
oommodioos  appendt^.  To  extricate 
himself  from  the  dilemma  of  either 
giTing  offence  without  any  due  cause, 
or  countenancing  fraud,  Vincon/o.  after 
long  meditation,  lighted  iii«ju  a  niezzo 
termine,  and  this  was  that  he  would 
submit  his  difficulty  to  the  intendento 
of  the  first  town  they  should  enter*  (Up 
to  that  day,  wliether  from  chanco  or 
design,  Vincenzo's  loader  had  novor  oven 
passed  through  ona)  Any  iutendente 
would  probaUy  know,  or,  if  he  did  not 
abeady  know,  would  have  the  power 
at  once  to  discover,  whether  or  not 
there  was  indeed  a  Colonel  Rognnti  in 
tho  array,  whose  head-( quarters  wore  at 
Is' o vara,  etc.  Yinceuzo  would  decide 
aoooiding  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 

The  question  might  be  put»  it  wis 
true,  to  the  mayor  of  the  first  village 
they  came  to  ;  but  with  less  chance  of 
obtaining  a  solution  than  from  an  in- 
iendente,  who  is  a  central  authority, 
with  plenty  of  employes  about  him, 
and  a  police  under  his  orders.  Another 
reason  for  Vincenzo  preferring  the 
latter  course  was,  that  knowing,  as  ho 
did,  the  intendento  of  Ibella,  he  could 
make  use  of  that  gentleman's  name  as 
a  sort  of  introduction,  and  thus  gain 
admittance  more  easily  to  the  great 
man's  presence.  Thero  still  remained 
the  knotty  point  of  how  to  elude  tho 
oolonel's  strict  smreiUanoe.  As  to 
ihaty  no  course  of  action  could  be 
planned  beforehuid ;  all  must  depend  on 
circumstances.  Vin' pjim  must  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  tliem. 

Having  thus  cased  his  mind,  our 
young  man  prepaxed  himself  with  a 
Ughter  heart  for  the  labours  of  tiie  day. 
It  was  only  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  said  Tuesday,  when  the 
colonel  took  up  a  position  on  horse- 


haek,  in  front  of  the  van  when  he  had 

jMiased  the  m^i,  and  began  operatiooiL 
To  ncrount  for  a  crowd  of  people  throng- 
iiii.^  the  village  at  so  early  au  hour,  and 
un  a  week  day,  we  must  say  that  a 
cattle  firir  was  to  he  held  there.  Tho 
colonel  was  not  the  man  to  neg^eot  ao 
goofj  an  opportunity  of  letting  the 
hymn  be  hoard,  or  of  nuiking  a  little 
speech  and  puihug  his  scapularies.  The 
hymn,  the  speech,  and  the  scapularies 
sooeeeded  so  amazingly  well  with  the 
numerous  throng  tJiey  attEacted,  and  tho 
harvest  of  pence  proved  so  encouraging, 
that,  forgotfid,  or  maybe  ignorant,  of 
lloruce's  rwn  bis  in  idem,  the  specuiutur 
gelded  to  the  olmons  temptation  of  tiyw 
ing  his  luck  once  more  ;  that  is,  giving 
such  well-disposed  individuals  the  benefit 
of  a  second  performance.  Accordingly,  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  later,  he  presented 
himself  in  front  of  amothflv  inn,  or 
rather  wine-shop^  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  and  was  soon  the  <^tre  of  at* 
traction  to  another  numerous  gathenng. 

Now,  as  the  colonel's  evil  sttir  would 
have  it,  there  happened  to  he  among 
the  crowd  a  hoise-dealer,  one  who  fiir> 
nished  the  neighbourhood  with  horses, 
and  accomraodateil  his  customers  by 
allowing  thorn  to  pay  by  instalments. 
Well,  to  see  liosinante,  and  to  identi^f 
him  as  the  veiy  ssma  animal  he 
had  not  two  months  back  sold  to  a 
brother-in-law,  who  lived  up^in  the  hills, 
was  for  this  horse-dealer  one  nnd  the 
same  thing.  So,  without  preamble,  he 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  throng  up 
to  the  colonel,  and  apostrophised  him 
thus — 

"By  your  Icayc,  my  good  fellow, 
I  should  like  to  know  how  you  came 
by  that  animal" 

The  odonel  looked  daggem  at  the 
questioner,  and  retorted  angrily,  What 
business  is  it  of  yomfsl*' 

"  Softly,  nky  friend,"  said  the  horse- 
dealer,  in  a  fjuict  voic^.  He  was  a 
stalwart  man  of  about  forty,  and  of 
veiy  condliating  manners ;  faotwitihaa 
eye  which  told  plainly  enough  that  he 
might  be  a  dangerous  cns'toinfr  on 
occasions.  "  Soflly,  my  frioiid  ;  yon 
needn't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  nor 
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Im  insolent  neither,  my  good  nr.  My 

"bneiTiess  with  tho  horse  is:  clcnr  enough, 
and  here  it  is  in  two  wordj;.  1  sold  the 
liorse  you  are  on,  a  very  short  time  ago, 
to  my  1irothflir«in*law  irho  lives  at 
Baoomo.  I  saw  him  only  hut  Sunday, 
and  he  was  then  well  contented  with 
hia  barj^in,  and  had  no  idea,  I  am  sutp, 
of  parting  with  it ;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  wonder  to  see  you  be- 
rtriding  it.  It  may  he  that  my  bwtfaer 
changed  his  mind,  and  that  you  came  hjy 
the  l)east  honestly  enongh  ;  hut  it  mny 
bo  also  that  you  came  by  it  otherwise — 

"Taha  ean  how  you  impeach  the 
«ihaiaeker  of  an  hoDonmble  man ; "  in> 
temipted  the  colonel,  in  a  loud  voice, 

and  looking  big  as  hf»  could  ;  "  if 
you  do,  you  must  take  the  cousetiuences; 
there  are  laws  to  punish  defamation,  sir." 

«I  know  that»"  i^lied  the  other, 
without  loaing  his  composure  ;  and  if 
T  am  wrong,  I  shall  bo  ready  to  make 
you  all  possible  amends.  But  one  thing 
at  a  time.  Just  now  have  the  goodness 
to  eome  with  me  to  the  mayor ;  if  yon 
ne  a  tioe  man,  yoa  ean  have  no  olgee- 
tion.  Do  you  know  if  the  mayor  ia  at 
home  ? "  asked  he,  turning  to  tho  by- 
Htanders.  Being  ai^wered  in  the  atfinu- 
ative,  the  horae-dealer  grasped  Bosiuante 
hj  the  bridle^  and  aaid  to  the  nder, 
'*Kow  then,  let  ua  go  and  settle  the 
matt<^r  before  tho  mayor;  I  just  ask  to 
be  satisfied  about  the  horse,  nothing 
more.  What  do  you  say,  good  folks," 
oontinned  he^  adinessing  tibe  erawd; 
^do  I  leqniie  anything  unreasonable  1 " 

Of  course  the  crowd  shouted  with 
one  voice  tliat  he  was  right.  Beside)' 
bemg  generally  respected,  the  speaker 
had  mauy  a  personal  acquaintance  among 
those  pveeent^  not  a  few  of  whom,  by 
l3ie  way,  were  in  arrears  with  him,  and 
naturally  anxious  to  propitiate  him. 

The  colonel,  who  liad  by  this  time 
dofifed  a  portion  of  his  arrogance,  here 
aaid,  deprecatingly'^ 

"Would  there  be  anything  very  ex- 
traordinary in  my  having  hired  tiie 
animal?  " 

"Why  not?"  said  the  f<ther ;  "you 
may  @XiM}  have  paid  well  for  the  loan  of 


it  -y  but  excuse  me  £c>r  saying  that  aa  I 

haven't  the  honour  of  knowing:  ycm,  I 
inn«t  decline  believing  you  on  your 
unattested  word.  You  can  explain  it 
all  to  the  mayor,  and  if  the  mayor 
decides  in  your  favour^  well,  I  wtU 
abide  by  his  decision,  and  make  vou  tn 
apology  for  distrusting  you.  I  will  even 
do  more,  Til  pay  you  a  compensatioiL 
Can  I  offer  more  fairly?"  added  he, 
appealing  to  the  choms. 

A  volley  of  ««Ye^"«Tnie,"  "Fdrity 
spoken,"  and  soon  gave  an  unrnistikMbl*» 
intimation  that  the  chorujs  shared  tiie 
sentimentM  of  the  horse-dealer. 

"Well,  let  us  be  moving^"  said  Ifee 
plaintiff  to  the  defendanl^  gi^ittg  a  ^^^^ 
to  the  bridle  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint 
Thus  driven  to  the  wall,  tho  colonel  h.i'^ 
nothing  for  it  hut  to  dismount,  and 
with  an  escort  more  numerous  tbm 
agreeable,  prooeed  to*tiio  muya^s,  Vm- 
cenzo,  who  had  anxiously  watched  the 
\wious  phases  of  thif^  itieideTit,  silentJr 
accompanied  his  leader,  trv  uig  now  and 
then,  by  sidelong  glances  at  the  fac«  of 
that  penKmage,  to  anticipate  the  piolaUe 
issue  of  the  approaching  inveengation. 
The  colonel  caught  one  of  these  furtive 
glances,  and  said  in  an  undertone,  ft.^  i^ 
in  answer,  "  T  am  the  victim  of  a  ploij 
artfully  contrived  by  my  enemies,  who 
are  also  the  enemies  of  my  king 
country ;  yrra  slip  away  <  quietly  and  get 
out  of  the  scrape — do,  follow  my  advice. 

ViTU'cnzo  he.sitated  for  a  moment,  bnt 
tho  cluvalrous  part  of  his  nature  asseitad 
itself,  and  he  repUed,  "YH  stand  \f 
you  k  you  are  innooent.  I  have  doos 
no  harm,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"You  can  do  me  no  good;  go,"  was 
the  hasty  rejoinder,  as  thi^  were  enter- 
ing the  mayor's  house.  _ 

the  mayor  was  an  inteUigenlJooksV 
&nner,  a  man  probably  of  fifty  yeaw  oi 
age,  who  no  sooner  heartl  the  nature*  oi 
the  charge  than  he  recnlli  <  ted  liaving 
tliat  very  morning  received  from  th* 
intendenaa  two  letteia  rslatuig  to  tn 
cases  of  horse-stealing.  **  Go^  soms  <a» 
of  you,  and  fetch  them,"  said  the  mar^r : 
**the  town-clerk  is  at  the  town-hail,  au*! 
knows  where  theyar^*."  Ten  ine«««en?ert 
stiirted  at  once,  and  tho  letters  were 
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duced  In  no  timo.  One  of  them,  in 
fact,  referred  to  a  horse,  tho  (lcs(  ri[)tion 
of  which  tallied  exactly  with  Kosiiumte  ; 
itkib  said  horse  had  been  huvd  lor  twenty- 
fimr  hovm  by  a  tall  long-bearded  man, 
etc.  etc,  80  long  ago  as  the  Monday 
before  ihe  last^  and  never  returned  to 
ii<'  ownor,  Paolo  Sappi,  of  Kacorno,  the 
idetitical  brother-in-law  of  the  horse- 
dealer. 

Eoganti  admitted  the  faot,  bat  atootly 

denied  any  inteatUm.  of  theft — in  spite 
of  liis  best  wishes,  urgent  business  had 
prrvcnted  his  sending  back  the  horse  at 
the  timt)  agre«$d  ;  but  he  wn^  ready,  and 
always  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  extra 
tune  he  had  kept  it. 

The  mayor  exhorted  him  to  reserve 
his  explanations  nnd  defence  for  the 
justice  of  peace  oi  the  next  town, 
whither  he  would  be  conveyed  us  soon 
as  ihe  carabineers  ahoold  ptm  that  way 
on  their  lonnd.  In  the  meantime,  he 
ordered  some  national  guards,  then 
present  out  of  uniform,  to  march  oil" 
the  accused  to  the  towu-haU,  and  to  see 
that  he  did  not  make  his  escape.  The 
caae  thus  being  disposed  of,  and  the 
colonel  ranovml,  the  mayor  inr^uired 
who  that  peminari.st  was,  pointing:  to 
Vinconzx).  A  dozuu  voices  answered  in 
a  breath  that  the  seminarist  was  the 
oompanion,  and  probably  the  aeoompliee 
of  the  thief.  Vincenzo  came  forward 
boldly,  and  repelled  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity AS'itli  tlie  natural  indignation  of 
oflfended  innocence.  He  brieiiy  related 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
met^  and  been  induced  to  aeoompany, 
the  accuaed,  and  wound  np  by  stating 
his  own  name  and  nddressi,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  patron  an  l  './  "liuthi  r. 

**  A  worthy  gentiuiuuii,  with  whom  I 
am  wall  aoqnainted,"  said  the  mayor, 
"and  who  deserves  better  than  to  have 
godsons  scouring  about  the  country  with 
horse-stealers.  I  will  write  immediately 
to  the  Signor  iVvvufjato,  that  he  may 
send  for  you,  ii  he  feels  so  disposed ; 
but  nntil  that  happens,  yon  are  my 
prisoner,  sir,"  concluded  the  mayor  with 
a  half  smile. 

Vinrcnzo  understood  thi^  announce- 
ment aa  a  jest,  and  was  coalirmed  in 


that  belief  Vy  being  invited  half  an 

hour  later  to  sit  down  and  partake  of 
the  mayor's  dinner.  There  was  a  third 
person  present  at  the  meal,  Aiubrogio, 
the  mayor's  eldest  son,  a  spirited  youth 
of  eighteeD,  who  insisted  on  Yineenso's 
relatbig  all  his  adventures,  and  spoke  of 
the  innovations  of  the  day  and  cjf  the 
war  with  an  enthusiasm  which  more 
than  once  drew  down  upon  him  a  severe 
leboke  ttom  his  £ithsr. 

The  dinner  over,  the  mayor  took  Vin- 
cenzo to  an  upper  room,  or  rather  a  loft, 
in  wliicli  there  was  a  bed,  and  said  to 
him,  half  in  joke,  half  in  earnest, This 
is  your  prison  for  the  time  being,  young 
man.  As  the  Signor  Avvocato  will 
hold  me  n  .sponsible  for  your  safe  reiom 
to  him,  I  liad  better  tiikc  precautlonB 
ajjjaiiLst  your  paving  me  the  slip." 

Having  tlius  delivered  his  sentence, 
the  mayor,  looked  the  door  on  the  out* 
side,  and  put  the  k^  in  his  pocket 
The  joke  was  rather  too  true  to  be 
pleasant ;  but,  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
Vincenzo  had  to  be  resigned.  With  no 
book  to  read,  and  no  more  interesting 
olgeets  to  look  upon  than  the  dead  wall 
Cdf  the  adjoining  house,  or  a  number  of 
ropes  of  onions  and  strinj^g  of  L'^^rlie, 
j)endant  from  the  raft»'rs  of  hi.s  loll,  tiie 
pour  prisoner  had  ample  leisure  fur 
speculating  on  his  own  concerns. 

So  here  was  an  end  of  all  travelling 
and  soldiering  for  him,  and  a  br;.^inning  . 
to  a  new  series  of  humilialious.  He 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
go  back  on  compulsion,  with  an  escort 
as  thongh  he  were  a  criminal,  with  the 
stigma  attached  to  him  of  haTiog  con- 
sorted with  a  quack  and  impostor,  pro- 
bably a  thief !  Ah  !  what  a  contrast  to 
his  dream  of  presenting  himself  at 
Rumelli  a  prored  soldier,  the  cross  of 
honour  on  his  breast,  the  pride  and 
envy  of  all  w1k»  knew  him.  What  a 
misfortune  to  have  stumbled  upon  a 
rogue,  instead  of  a  real  oliicer  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him.  As  things  had 
turned  OQt»  how  could  he  expect  any 
one  ever  to  beUeve  that  he  had  seriously 
wished  and  intended  to  join  tlie  army? 
Not  even  ^li.s.q  Ko«e.  Well,  whatever 
mortilicatiuiis  the  futui'C  might  ha\u  xa 
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storo  for  hini,  on  tliis  ho  vraBdotormtzied 

—to  have  done  for  over  with  seminary, 
theolog}',  and  priesthood.  No,  tliough 
ha  hmi  to  work  like  a  peasant^  he  would 
•  tiiouiand  timea  mther  do  ao,  than  live 
in  ease  by  a  profession  for  the  duti^  of 
irhich  he  felt  himself  unfitted  One 
could  be  a  gootl  (.^liriHtiR!!,  and  work 
out  oue's  salvation  without  being  either 
a  priest  or  a  monk;  otherwise,  what 
was  to  hecome  of  that  unmfiDae  minority 
who  were  neither  1 

Vincenzo  liad  the  presentiment  of  a 
coming  struggle  again.-^t  his  rcsolutioiL, 
and  he  girded  up  his  loins  to  meet  it. 
Jnrt  as  the  dp  of  aome  oool  beverage 
increases  one'a  thirst,  so  did  the  little 
tasto  Vincenzo  had  had  of  the  world 
add  to  liis  longing  for  more  of  it,  and 
make  him  desiri!  U.)  wander  through  it 
without  tether.  The  lust  lew  eventful 
daya  had  marked  the  taniing  point  in 
hk  life  i  they  had  stoclol  his  hitherto 
vague  aspir.itions  aftf-r  frcodoni  int<3  an 
indomitable  purpose  of  conquering  it 
Many  an  apparently  soft  and  pliable 
natoie  needa  Init  the  preeanie  of  aome 
eztiaordinazy  ciicnmatancee  to  harden 
at  once,  just  aa  water  needs  hut  a  sferong 
of  rrild  to  consoliilate,  int^^  v^o. 

TowardiS  live  o  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Vincenzo's  tett^tite  with  himself  was 


interrupted  for  a  few  inatants  hy  a  visit 

frnn-:  hi-  pro  frmpore  gaoler,  who  bron;j;ht 
him  a  large  slice  of  liread  and  -^omo 
cherries ;  and  again  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  the  major  bid 
him  oome  downataira  to  aapper.  Daring 
the  repast.  Vincenzo  was  rather  put  oot 
of  countenance  by  the  frequent  kick* 
wliich  his  vt!<-a-vii,  the  mayor's  son,  in- 
dicted on  his  legs,  a  proceeding  from 
whidi  the  sympathising,  nay,  friendly 
expreoeion  of  the  kicker's  fare,  took 
away  all  character  of  hostility  ;  he  coull 
only  construe  them  a.s  a  warning,  the 
object  of  which  was  for  the  moment  a 
mystery ;  or  perhaps  they  might  metti  a 
promise  of  auccour.  Ab  nine  o'clodc 
struck,  Vincenzo  was  reconducted  to 
his  loft,  and  there  left  with  a  rorflial 
good  night,  but  no  candle.  Ileaatup 
houf  alter  hour  in  the  dark,  with  a 
Tagne  expectation  of  aomething  happen* 
ing,  until,  having  heard  eleven  strike, 
and  silence  reigning  .supreme  ind.TOH 
and  out  of  doors,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  kicks  meant  nothing 
bejond  an  asBiizanoe  of  aympathy,  cob^ 
▼eyed  in  the  only  8hi^)e  of  which 
circumstances  allowed,  and  then  he  de- 
cided that  the  wisest  thing  ho  could  do 
was  to  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

To  be  continued. 


liii:  OUTLOOK  Oi  liiJi  WAK. 


BT  OUB  BPBOIAL  OOBBaSPOKDOKT  IN  JJIBBI01. 


Thk  first  walk  up  and  down  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  homeward-bound  steamer,  lying 
alongaide  an  American  quay,  afforda  one 
a  curioua,  and  to  an  Kngiiabwi^w  jiot 
altogether  an  nnpleasing  sensation.  A 
couple  of  steps  across  the  narrow  gang- 
way, and  you  have  passed  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old.  America  is  still  in 
ihll  view,  almoat  within  arm'a  reaeh.  The 
gieat  eteam-ftniea  are  ploughing  through 
the  waters  round  you ;  the  street-rail- 
roads are  bringing  down  their  heavy 
loads  close  to  the  wharves;  the  oid- 
fiuhUmed  American  coachea  are  lum- 


bering down,  loaded  with  trunks 
Transatlantic  volume ;  the  air  is  fill*i 
with  the  ahimta  of  Yankee  newsboy; 
the  qoaya  are  crowded  with  American 
faces ;  and  perhaps,  amongst  the  crowd, 
if  you  are  lucky,  you  may  see  the 
of  kind  friends  who  have  made  the 
World  almost  a  home  to  you-   The  diy 
ia  hot^  aa  only  American  days  arc  hc»t, 
and  the  aky  is  blue,  as  EngUsh  skies 
never  are  blue.    And  yet,  in  ppi^^* 
this,  you  are  in  England.    Yuu  are  in 
Amorican  waters  still,  subject  to  tn* 
kwa  of  the  TTnited  States  and  w» 
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thouaand  lon^  dreaiy,  wateiy  miles  lie 

between  you  and  home  ;  but  you  are  as 
much  in  England  as  if  tho  jxood  ship 
Europa  was  a  floating  island,  just  de- 
tached from  the  Laud  s  End  or  the 
IS'orih  Fomland.  The  stowsids  tzeat 
you  Tnth  that  mixturo  of  obsequious 
politeness  and  chilling  intUircrcnccwhicli 
is  peculiar  to  English  waiters.  The  otti- 
cere  of  the  ship,  down  to  the  boatswain, 
regard  the  naliTeB  with  a  supreme  and 
imdisguised  eonvietioik  of  superiority, 
which  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  not 
horn  witliin  the  four  seas  to  attnin  to. 
Ami  tlie  cn])tain — Woll,  any  con?! try 
miglit  he  proud  of  him;  but  by  uo  humaii 
possibility  could  he  have  been  produeed 
anywhere,  exoeptin  England  So,  by  the 
time  yon  have  got  ont  to  .^na,  you  begin, 
almost  before  the  low  coa^t  of  New 
England  is  out  of  sight,  to  doubt  wlie- 
ther  you  have  ever  been  away  from 
home,  and  whether  the  receding  visioa 
of  the  New  World  is  not  a  dream.  I 
am  not  even  sum  that,  especially  when 
the  vessel  bt^gins  to  roll,  a  dmibt  does 
not  croi^  your  mind,  whether  the  whole 
of  the  New  World  is  not  a  sort  of  Fata 
Morgana,  and  whether  Columbus  ever 
did  discover  anything  beyond  that  waste 
of  waters. 

That  doubt  I  have  not  altogether 
ahaken  oft  I  have  still  a  good  deal  of 
that  kind  of  feeliog^  whieh  I  daresay 
most  of  us  have  ezperieneed  when  ire 
jump  off  a  bathing-machine,  and  happen 
to  turn  the  wrong  way,  so  that  we  do 
not  SCO  the  machine  when  the  salt  water 
has  got  out  of  our  eyes.  It  seems  to 
me  on  coming  back,  that  what  I  recol- 
lect^ or  fancy  I  recollect,  must  be  a  de- 
lusion of  the  mind.  I  saw  a  country 
rich,  prosperous,  and  powerful,  and  am 
told  timt  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  mined,  bankmply  and  wretched  hnd. 
I  saw  a  people  eager  for  war,  foil  of 
hope,  and  confident  of  success,  and  am 
told,  that  this  mma  people  has  no  heart 
ill  the  matter,  and  longs  for  foreign 
interference  to  secure  peace  at  any  price. 
I  saw  great  prindplea  at  stake,  great 
questions  at  issue,  and  learn  that  in  this 
struggle  there  is  no  principle  involved. 
These  are  matters  of  opinion,  in  which 


I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  so  much  I  do 
know  for  a  &ct^  that  I  saw  vast  annies 

composed  of  as  fine  regiments  as  the 
old  world  coiiM  show — not  Irish,  nor 
G^rmaus,  but  iiutivo-boru  Americaus; 
that  I  came  acroas  the  track  of  great 
battles,  and  saw,  only  by  too  palpable 
an  evidence,  how  bloody  and  how  hard- 
fought  had  been  tlie  contest ;  that  I 
knew  too,  myself,  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  had  left  home  and  fiamily 
and  business,  to  risk  their  lives  for  the 
cause  that  was  dear  to  them.  And 
then,  I  am  still  informed  th;it  I  must 
be  mistaken,  ben-aujio  it  is  nolunous  that 
the  Americans  do  not  fight  at  all,  liiat 
their  soldiers  are  hired  meroenariea^  and 
that  such  qualitiee  as  courage  and  love 
of  country  do  not  exist  in  America. 
IVfore,  then,  1  grow  utterly  confused  as 
to  what  I  saw  or  did  not  see,  X  will 
endeavour  to  record  the  impreasion  left 
upon  my  mlad  as  to  the  outlook  of  the 
war.  If  that  impression  should  dififor 
from  the  one  popularly  rec^^ived  in 
England,  T  trust  I  may  be  excused  ou 
the  grouud.  iimt  things  look  very  diller- 
ent  near  at  hand  from  what  they  do  at 
a  distancsL  Which  view  is  likely  to  be 
the  more  correct  one,  I  do  not  j)resumo 
to  say.  I  never  heard  so  much  dis- 
cussion on  the  comparative  beauties  of 
different  kinds  of  scenery,  as  I  once  did 
at  the  baths  of  Gi^-rath,  where  all  the 
company  were  purblind. 

TBM  CASB  or  1HB  NOBTE. 

What  on  earth  is  the  Nortii  fighting 
for  1  is  a  question  which  I  have  often 
had  asked  me  here.  If  yon  were  to  put 
it  to  an  American,  he  would  doubt  your 
asking  it  seriously;  the  answer  seems 
to  him  so  veiy  simple  and  obvious. 
The  Americans  are  not  a  reflective 
people  ;  they  look  at  facts  much  nioro 
than  at  t]i<«ories,  and,  like  ourselves,  act 
rather  from  general  convictions,  than  on 
any  logical  system  of  reasoning.  Their 
answer,  therefore,  to  such  a  question  is 
often  indistinct  and  illogical  enough. 
l^Tit  having  talked  with  scores  of  North- 
ern men  of  all  vStates  and  all  cla.ss»  ou 
the  subject)  I  should  say  that  the  gone- 
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nl  diain  of  argument,  whnh  foam  the 

basis  of  the  diflferent  answers  you 
receive,  is  easy  to  explain  and  under- 
stand. In  considering  it^  it  aliould  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  tiie  merita  or  de- 
merits of  the  Northern  cause  arc  entiiely 
ind^Mndent  of  tlie  Uhmq  of  the  war. 
Before  tho  war  commenced,  the  North 
had  no  doubt^  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  it  poateaeed  Ihe  power  to  aaj^reea 
the  inanireetaon  hy  aimed  fotoe.  The 
present  question,  therefore  ia,  not 
whether  the  North  was  wise  in  goinj^  to 
war,  hut  whctlior  lior  niotivt'S  wore 
suiiicieiit  to  justify  her  in  so  doing  i  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  que&ona, 
whether  war  ia  ever  justifiable  except  in 
self-ilefencc,  or  wliether  any  nation  is 
ever  at  liberty  morally  to  coerce  another 
against  its  will.  Ilie  arguments  against 
aggression  and  coercion  aiie  very  strong 
ones,  but  they  are  not  ones  which  an 
Uni^Iishmancan  use, and  I  wish  to  speak 
of  this  question  from  an  Kngiiali  point 
of  view. 

The  answer  then  would  be  much  aft^r 
this  &8hion:— "We  will  put  the  slavery 
question  aside.  On  that  point  wo  are 
divided  amonj^  ourselves.  We  do  not 
claim  to  lie  carrying  on  a  war  of  eman- 
cipation; we  are  not  fighting  for  the 
hUieksy  but  liar  the  whites.  Emancipa- 
tion may  corner  probably  will  eome»  aa 
one  residt  of  our  war ;  bnt  the  object  of 
the  war  is  to  preserve  the  TTnion.  We 
allowed  perfect  freedom  to  the  Southern 
States,  freedom  as  full  and  as  untram- 
melled as  we  enjoyed  ooradlveB.  Kot 
only  did  we  not  interfere  with  their  pe- 
culiar institntion,  but  we  ;:^mted  them 
every  facihty  they  claimed  for  its  main- 
tenance. Wo  permitted  the  South  to 
have  more  than  tta  fnli  ahare  of  power, 
to  fill  up  the  Govermnent  with  Southern 
men.  There  was  one  thing  only  we 
objected  to,  and  that  was  to  having 
slavery  forced  upon  the  Free  Suites  of 
the  NortL  We  objected  to  this  legally 
and  constitatioDally,  and  by  legal  and 
constitutional  measures  we  expressed  the 
will  of  the  nation.  Our  whole  Govern- 
ment, like  all  free  governments,  rests 
upon  the  principle  that  the  will  of  tho 
migority  must  decide.   The  Soatii  re- 


volted at  once  because  it  wa.<  def^ited 
by  the  Yote  of  the  majority.  If  we  had 
acquiesced  in  tliat  revolt  the  viuil  pnn- 
ciple  of  our  Government  was  overthrown. 
Any  minority  whatever,  either  in  the 
Union  or  in  the  separate  States,  which 
happened  to  be  dissatisfied  %\'ith  the  de- 
ri>;ion  of  the  majority,  might  luivc  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  South,  and 
our  QoTemment  would  hare  fidlcD  to 
piecea,  like  an  arch  wifthont  a  keystoDB. 
The  one  principle  of  power  in  a  demo- 
cracy is  the  submission  of  the  minority 
to  the  will  of  tlie  peoi)lG  ;  and,  in  fight- 
ing against  the  ^uth,  we  are  fighting 
for  the  vital  principle  of  our  Govem- 
ment.  Y  i  (  a11  a  man  a  coward  who 
will  let  liimself  be  robbed  of  all  that 
makes  life  valuable  without  making  an 
eifort  to  resist;  and  what  would  you 
hanra  called  a  nation  that  anbmitlBd  pk^ 
ddly  to  its  own  dismemberment  ? 

♦•We  are  fighting  too"-^^so  the  North- 
erners would  urge —  "  not  only  for  abstract 
cons^titutional  principles,  but  for  clear 
matter-of-fact  interests.  Our  GovemmeDt 
was  at  any  rate  a  very  good  one  m  onr 
own  eyes.  As  a  people  wo  had  proapsnd 
imder  it.  "SVc  had  enjoyed  more  of 
freedom,  oitier,  and  happine^  beneath 
the  Union  than,  we  believo,  any  peopk 
had  ever  enjoyed  before.  From  the  At* 
kntic  to  the  Padfic,  from  Maine  to  Ihe 
Gulf  of  Mexico^  we  were  one  people, 
dwelling  under  one  jjovemment,  ?f)eak- 
ing  one  language,  without  custoni-hou5*>i 
or  passports  or  frontier  lines  to  sepants 
US,  without  the  fear  of  invasion  and 
without  the  need  for  standing  armies 
and  camps  and  fortified  cities,  free  to 
carry  on  nnmoiested  our  great  raission 
of  reclaiming  the  vast  wilderness.  We 
axe  aaked  to  abandon  all  this,  and 
wonder  that  we  refuse  to  do  so  withoot 
striking  a  blow  in  deiBB&oe  of  our  rigbt«- 

"  Tt  is  not  only  our  present,  I'Ut  cur 
future  that  is  at  ptako.  SupiKising 
had  acceded  to  tho  pruposaltJ  of  tMJJ 
submianon,  what  would  have  been  tv 
inevitable  result  1  We  should  have  bad 
upon  tt'iv  frontier  a  ho«.tile  powder,  to 
whom  our  free  institutions  were  a  stand- 
ing menace,  and  to  whom  extensioow 
tenitory  was  a  necessity  of  poliw* 
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existenco.  "War  must  have  come  sooiiAr 
or  later,  and  in  tho  intorost  of  our  futme 
peaco  it  ■was  better  to  fif,'ht  at  once. 
Even  if  a  peaceable  aud  durable  separa- 
tion bad  been  poeaibilfl^  end  if  tenoe  of 
campromiae  ooold  bavo  been  devised, 
vrhcrp  "was  the  process  of  di.svinion  to 
end  i  If  once  the  South  goes  the  Union 
ifl  dissolved  ;  the  "Western  States  "would 
inevitably  part  company  before  long 
ifitb  tiie  See-boaonl  Stotee;  Gelilbiiua 
•would  assert  ita  independence ;  the 
Border  Statrs  would  fall  away  from 
the  Central  Stat^ ;  and  the  Union,  ihi\ 
great  work  of  our  forefathers,  would 
give  pluoe  to  a  eystemof  lival  lepaUira^ 
-with  mutual  enmities,  antagonietic  poli- 
cies, foreign  alliances,  and  intestine  wars. 
We  have  seen  tho  whole  of  luiropo 
applauding  Italy  for  endeavouring  tu 
become  one  people  under  one  govern- 
ment; and  eie  ire  to  be  blamed  because 
ve  decline  being  reduced  into  tbe  same 
political  condition  as  Italy  vas  inbefone 
the  revolution  ? " 

Such  in  substance  would  be  the 
answer  of  any  average  Northerner.  In 
speaking  to  a  foreigner,  he  would  not 
dwell  much  on  the  national  dream  of 
the  golden  future,  to  whoso  realization 
Secession  is  absolutely  fatal;  but  I 
believe  that  in  the  heart  of  most  Ameri- 
oaosi  tbis  feeling  is  uppermost  Tbat 
dream  of  the  possible  future  -was  not  so 
unreasonable,  or  so  chimerical  a  one,  as 
■we  arfi  apt  to  fancy.  It  was  the  one 
great  beauty  of  the  Federal  constitution, 
that  it  was  adapted  to  an  almost  in- 
dofinite  expansion  of  teiritoiy.  Snob 
complete  and  alwolule  liberty  was  granted 
to  the  individual  States  by  the  Federal 
compact ;  the  central  government  con- 
fstred  so  many  advant^es  and  demanded 
ao  few  sacrifices,  that  it  was  veaOy 
possible  for  state  after  state  to  have 
joined  the  Union,  as  civilization  pushed 
further  westwards,  without  the  neci>s.sity 
of  change  or  revolution.  It  was  within 
the  bounds  of  -possibility,  almost  of 
.probability,  that  the  dream  might  have 
been  realised — that  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent  might  have  been  oeeupiocl 
by  a  hundred  states,  each  ruling  itself 
as  it  thought  best,  and  all  living  under 


one  common  free  goTsninieni  The  idea 

that  Washington  should  one  day  be  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  whole  of 
^'orth  America,  was  not  a  more  al)i»urd 
one  than  that  tiie  litHe  idand  of  England 
should  rule  over  India  and  Australia  and 
Canada.  Be  the  idea  reasonable  or  not, 
it  was  at  least  a  very  grand  one,  and  one 
consonant,  too,  to  that  admirulion  for 
sheer  greatnesa  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
American  mind.  Itwas  an  idea  palpable 
to  all  understandings,  and  shared  by  aU 
rla<?j;e5?.  The  ablest  of  Ameriean  novelists 
once  said  to  me,  **  We  have  no  past,  w© 
have  no  present  to  be  proud  ot,  and,  if 
-we  lose  our  fidth  in  the  ihture,  we  bKv« 
nothing  worth  li-ving  for.**  And  in  so 
speaking,  he  uttered,  only  somewhat 
more  openly  than  usual,  a  conviction, 
which,  right  or  wrong,  is  the  prevailing 
one  amongst  educat^  Americans.  It 
-would  be  Tsry  difficult  liciir  the  writer,  or 
probably  for  the  reader,  or  for  ninety 
Englishmen  out  of  every  hundred,  to 
show  in  wliat  single  respect,  financial, 
commercial,  or  ]K)litical,  he  wa«  one 
atom  better  off  from  the  &ct  that  the 
British  flag  -waves  OTer  a  thousand 
colonies ;  and  yet  every  Englishman 
must  feel  that  our  colonial  eiujiire  adds 
somehow  or  other  to  his  personal  dignity 
and  happiness.  So  in  like  manner,  u 
an  American  feels  that  bis  pnde  and 
sense  of  dignity  are  involved  in  that 
possible  empire  of  the  future,  it  in  not 
for  an  Euglishmai^  to  ridicule  the  idea. 
It  happened  that,  early  in  this  war,  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
General  Sooti  With  that  fiank  cordiality 
of  manner  which  gives  a  chann  to  the 
converfiation  of  well-lired  Americans  at 
home,  he  began  talking  to  mo  about 
England,  expressing  his  keen  desire  to 
see  our  country  again  after  an  absence  of 
forty  years ;  and  he  wound  up  by  sayin^^ 
"  England,  sir,  is  ji  noble  country ;  a 
country  worth  fighting  for."  What  tho 
old  hero  said  of  England,  I  ihiuk  any 
candid  Engliahraan,  who  knew  the 
country,  would  say  of  America*  The 
!North  has?  a  cause  worth  figliting  for ; 
and,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  it  will 
bo  better  for  the  iS'orth,  bettor  also  for 
the  world  at  large,  that  a  groat  cause 
has  been  fought  for  gallantly. 
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T  admit  freely,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  thu  South  also  has  fought  gallautly. 
I  can  understand  the  sympathy  that  bj- 
atandeis  inevitably  fed  fat  the  weaker 
prfyffightingagainst  great  oddsand  hold- 
ing ont  manfully  agaiiml  d^fe&t  and  dis- 
couragement.   Any  one  who  knows  the 
facts  must  l>e  aware,  that  the  odds  in 
favour  of  the  liorth  were  not  nearly  so 
strong  as  they  looked  at  first  sight  I 
suppose,  too,  the  most  ardent  of  revolu- 
tionists must  admit  that  every  revolution 
should  be  justified  by  some  act  of  op- 
pression ;  and  tlie  mo^it  eager  of  Seces- 
eionists  would  ho  puzzled  to  find  any 
one  act  of  oppression,  which  the  South 
had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
North,  before  secession,  with  that  one 
siii^li'  exception,  which  iSouihern  ])arti- 
sans  always  keep  in  the  back-ground, 
that  the  North  objeeted  to  the  extension 
of  slavery.    "  I  do  not  like  yon,  Doctor 
Fell,"  may  be  a  very  good  argument  for 
a  school-boy  ;  but  when  a  nation  can 
give  no  better    reason  why,"  for  revo- 
Intion,  I  confess  that  my  sympathies 
are  with  the  established  government. 
It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  hear  Englishmen, 
who  stand  ^diast  at  the  notion  of  repeal, 
who  can  find  no  terms  strong  enough  to 
stigmatize  the  loniuus  for  de^iiriug  a 
nationality  of  their  own,  and  who  look 
on  the  Indian  mutiny  as  an  act  of  un- 
paralleled ingratitude,  advocating  the 
eacred  right  of  revolution  wit  h  regard  to 
the  iSouth.  Still,  to  my  mind,  the  right 
of  eveiy  nation,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to 
«hooso  Its  own  goveinment,  is  so  impor- 
tant  a  princijtle,  that  I  should  admit  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  South,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  question  of  slavery,  of 
which  I  would  speak  next. 

THB  BLAVBRT  QVESTIOir. 

"Qui  vent  la  fin  vent  les  moyens," 
according  to  the  French  proverb  ;  and 
I  peiceive  already  that  a  lai^e  party  in 
•  England  are  so  anxious  for  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union,  that  they  are  disposed 
to  look  very  tenderly  on  the  i)eculiar 
institution,  whose  maintenance  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  their  hopea.  .Still, 
happily,  we  have  as  yet  had  no  party 


cynical  enough  to  advocate  opeuly  the 
merits  of  slavery.  Everybody  still  pn> 
fessea  to  disapprove  of  slaverj-.  "Of 
course,"  so  the  cent  of  the  day  ruMs 
"slavery  is  a  very  dreadful  thing,  and 
everybody,  the  South  above  all,  would 
be  ghid  to  see  it  abolished  ;  but  slavery 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  war. 
The  iN^orth  dislikes  the  negro  even  mm 
than  the  Sonth  does;  and  whichever  sida 
oonqneis,  the  n^gro  has  nothing  to  ex- 
pect firom  the  war.  He  is  out  of  court, 
and  any  attempt  to  get  up  sympathy  on 
his  behalf  is  irrelevant  to  the  present 
questaon.** 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  sort  of  talk,  I 
grant  that  the  North  has  not  gone  to 
war  for  the  idea  of  emancipation,  and 
IS  not  lighting  for  it  now.  2^ations  veij 
seldom  do  fight  for  an  idea.  There  Ins 
been  one  war  for  an  idea  in  the  hst 
half-century,  and  we  have  never  left 
off  deriding  it,  and  sneering:  at  it,  till 
the  present  liuiir.  Very  few  great  cauaci 
in  this  world  are  fought  for  on  abstract 
principles,  and  if  one,  out  of  maD| 
motives,  for  which  the  North  is  fig)btui^ 
is  a  dislike  to  slavery,  it  is  as  much  as 
you  can  reasonably  expect  In  any  great 
question  you  must  look  much  more  to 
the  principles  at  stake,  than  to  tlis 
motivee  of  the  actors.  The  racshone 
who  rons  Ibr  the  stake  does  not  know 
or  care  a  straw  about  your  betting  Iwok, 
but  you  feel  as  much  interest  in  his 
success  as  if  lic  was  running  for  your 
sake  alone.  What  I  wish  to  point  cot 
then  LB,  that  the  issae  of  slavery  is  reaHj 
involved  in  the  present  straggle.  Th? 
other  day.  on  the  return  of  the  "Comte 
do  Paris,"  he  siiid  to  an  informant  of 
mine,  "  The  thing  tlmt  surprises  n» 
moat  in  England  ia  to  be  toH 
slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  tha 
American  war.  ^Vlly,  from  the  day  I 
set  foot  in  America  to  the  day  i  left 
it,  I  never  heard  of  anything  except 
the  question  of  daTBty."  Every  Aim* 
rican  traveller  must  confirm  this  opinion- 
During  my  whole  stay  in  the  United 
States,  I  never  took  up  a  newspaper— 
and  heaven  only  knows  how  many  I 
did  take  up  daily — without  seeing  ths 
slave  question  discoaMd  in  some  iag^ 
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or  other.  If  the  \pfir  had  done  no  other 
good,  it  would  liavo  elfeeted  this  much, 
that  the  case  of  the  slave  Ilbb  been  forced 
upon  tiie  ooDflcienee  of  the  North,  and 
that  the  criminal  apathy  vhich  aO' 
qniesco*]  tamely  in  tho  exi.^tonco  of  an 
ftdmittcd  evil,  liaa  roceived  its  deutli- 
biow.  More  than  this,  however,  tlie 
one  caxuM  belli  has  been,  throughout,  the 
ooeetion  of  the  eztenrion  of  aUveiy. 
Stories  about  tariff  ^o-ievances,  aboat 
ariatocratic  incnnij»atibiHty  to  put  up 
with  democratic  institutions,  about  dif- 
ference of  race  and  j>olitical  govenunont^ 
are  neve  inventiona  to  aait  an  Eaiopean 
irablic,  which  their  anthois  must  have 
laughed  inwardly  to  see  swallowed  so 
wilJiiigly.  It  was  my  fortune  to  son  a 
good  deal  of  Southern  men  and  news- 
papers in  the  States,  and  the  one  canae 
of  compUnnt  againat  the  Kofth  waa 
always  and  alone  the  ahkye-qneation.  If 
slavery  were  not  the  cnnso  of  Secession, 
it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  liniit.s  of 
the  Secession  movement  Massachusetts 
is  not  mote  different  from  Georgia  in 
geographical  position,  commercial  inter> 
eets,  and  social  character  than  Tennes- 
see is  from  Louisiana,  or  Virginia  from 
Alabama.  Every  Free  State,  without 
one  exception,  is  loyal  to  the  Union. 
Every  Slave  State,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Delaware,  where  slavery  is 
nominal,  has  been  disloyal.  The  in- 
ference is  obvious,  and,  to  my  mind, 
undeniable.  Now  the  Southern  leaders 
have  ahown  too  mnch  acateneea  to  make 
it  probable  that  they  risked  everything 
to  avoid  an  imaginary  danger.  Thny 
seceded  from  the  Union,  solely  and 
avowedly  because  slavery  was  in  danger 
from  the  Korth,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  knew  the  real  state  of  aflSatis, 
than  their  enthusiastic  partisans  on  this 
aide  the  water,  ^vho  assert  that  slavery 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Secession.  I 
believe  myself,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  they  were  right  in  seoeding.  They 
understood  the  position  better  than  the 
North  did.  They  knew  perfectly  that 
the  republican  party  had  no  intention  of 
interfering  with  slavery  as  it  existed. 
They  knew  that  the  peculiar  institution 
in  Bonth  Gaiolinay     instance^  was  as 


safe  under  Lincoln  as  it  had  been  under 
Buchanan.  But  they  knew,  &\^\  that 
to  the  {permanent  existence  of  slavery 
in  theUniciiy  two  things  were  essential — 
the  supremacy  of  the  aUve  power  in  the 
Central  novemnient,  and  the  power  of 
indehnite  expansion.  Another  election 
might  restore  them  to  the  seats  of  office 
inWashington;  but,  if  once  the  extension 
of  shveiy  were  prohibited,  as  it  waa  hy 
the  adoption  of  the  Chicago  programme, 
slavery  was  doomed.  The  system  of 
slave-labour  exhausts  the  soil  so  rapidly, 
thai  tilavery  would  be  starved  out  with- 
ont  a  constant  supply  of  fiiesh  ground  to 
occupy.  I  hear  constantly,  that  the 
South  only  wants  to  establish  its  in- 
d»'j>.'n<lence.  If  the  European  powers 
couiii  oiler  to-morrow  to  guarantee  tho 
independence  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  oiler 
wonld  be  rejected  without  hesitation, 
unless  the  Confederacy  could  be  secured 
also  the  possession  of  the  vast  reg^)n^; 
that  lie  west  of  the  MiRsi.ssij)|)i,  whereon 
to  ground  new  slave  sUites  and  territoriea 
The  North  ia  fighting  against,  the  South 
is  fighting  for,  the  power  of  extending 
slavery  across  tht'  American  continent ; 
and,  if  this  was  all  that  eon  Id  he  said, 
it  is  clear  on  which  side  must  be  the 
sympathies  of  any  one,  who  really  and 
noneatly  beliovee  that  daveiy  is  an  evil 
and  a  sin. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  can  he  said. 
The  present  war  is  working  directly  for 
the  overthrow  of  slavery  where  it  exists 
aheady.  If  you  look  at  facts,  not  at 
words,  you  will  see,  that  the  progress  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  has  been 
more  rapid  since  the  war  burst  out 
than  it  has  been  in  the  last  half  century. 
Slavery  is  abolished  once  for  all  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  and  no  senator  can 
come  henceforth  to  Washington,  bringing 
his  slaves  with  him.  "With  a  free  ter- 
ritory in  their  heart,  slavery  becomes 
ultimately  impossible  in  Maryland,  as 
well  aa  in  Viiginia.  For  the  first  time 
in  American  lustoiy,  a  diatinct  national 
proposal  has  been  made  to  emancipate 
the  slaves.  The  proposal  is  impracticable 
and  unsatisfactory  enough  ;  hut  still  it  is 
a  solemn  avowal  of  the  fact,  that  slavery 
is  to  he  abolished,  and,  as  soefa,  it  is 
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the  liigliest  moment.  The  slave-tradu 
has  been  finally  suppressed  as  far  as 
the  TTnited  Stales  are  oonceraed,  and, 
after  Jialf  a  centuiy  of  delay,  Hayfti  hm 

been  rocoj^iizcd.  Thf^^e  measures  arc  no 
iniimpdi  taiit  ones  in  the  avoiM's  history  ; 
but  what  renders  them  mure  important 
la  that  they  are  doe,  not  to  popular 
enthusiasm,  but  to  the  inexorable  logio 
of  facts.  Stem  experience  is  teaching  the 
North  that  slaver^'  1=  fatal  to  their  o^m 
freedom ;  and  it  is  beneath  the  growth  uf 
this  conviction  that  these  and  other 
UowB  have  been  dealt  against  slaveiy* 

It  is  no  answer  to  statements  such  as 
these  to  vapour  about  the  inliunianity 
of  the  North  towards  the  free  negro. 
Anybody,  who  knows  England  and 
T^nglishman,  must  he  aware  tiiat^  if  we 
bad  aa  immense  foreign  popnlatioa 
among  ourselves,  belonging  to  an  igno- 
rant, half-savage,  and  interior  race,  too 
numerous  to  be  objects  of  i>entimontal 
curiosity,  too  marked  in  ibrm.  and  feature 
to  be  absorbed  gradually,  our  fSaeling 
towards  them  woidd  be  very  much  that 
of  the  Northerner  towiuxls  the  negi-o. 
The  sentiment  wliicli  dictates  the  ad- 
vertisement, so  common  in  our  news- 
papers, of  *<No  Lddi  need  apply,"  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  objects 
in  the  North  to  tht;  contact  of  the 
negro.  Moreover,  in  ull  the  Northern 
States,  after  all  in  tsaid  and  done,  the 
negro  is  treated  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
beast  of  burden.  In  most  of  the  If ew 
England  States  the  black  man  has 
exactly  tho  same  rights  and  pri\ilege8 
as  tlie  white  :  and  tliroughout  the  wholu 
of  the  I  reo  States  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  is  in  lavour  of  a  more  kindly 
treatment  of  the  negro.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  negroes  in  the  Free  States 
prefer  their  treatment,  however  incon- 
siderate, to  the  considerate  eare  of  slave- 
owners. There  is  nothing  eatiiei  than 
ibr  an  emancipated  or  runaway  slaTe^ 
who  has  experienced  tho  vanity  of 
freedom,  to  recover  the  joy.s  »>f  .slavery. 
He  has  only  got  to  apjiear  o-s  a  v:igrant 
ill  a  Slave  State,  and  tho  State  will  take 
the  trouble  of  providing  him  with  a 
master,  free  of  expense :  yet,  stnoige  to 
say,  slaves  are  not  found  to  avail  them^ 


selves  of  the  ])rivilege.  But,  adiniltii^ 
the  yeiy  worst  that  could  be  said  of 
1h»  condition  of  free  negross  vn  ^ 
^orth,  a  humane  man  must,  I  feai; 
conc  lude,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  bett«r 
for  tln"  world  that  the  American  negr^^es 
should  die  out  like  the  Indians,  ilmu 
that  they  should  go  on  inoieasing  and 
multipl]ring  under  slaveiy,  and  thv 
perpetuating  an  accursed,  system  ts 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Southern  friends  whom  I  knew  in 
the  North,  used  to  try  liai-d  to  persuade 
ma,  tiiat  the  best  chance  for  aboUtion 
lay  in  the  estaljllshment  of  a  Southflu 
Confederacy.   I  do  not  doubt  they  were 
sincere  in  tlicir  convictions,  but,  like 
most  secession  advocates,  they  proved 
too  much.   When  you  are  told  thst 
the  alaves  are  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world,  and  that  slavery  is  the  best  in- 
stitution ever  devised  for  tlie  beneht  of 
the  poor,  you  aie  surprise  tl  to  leam,  in 
one  and  the  s^e  breath,  that  the  msia 
olieet  and  ehief  derire  of  the  Seosssioii' 
ista  is  to  abolish  slavery.  TVhatsvsr 
may  be  asserted  abroad,  I  have  never 
seen  any  address  or  proclamation  of  the 
Southern  leaders,  in  which  the  possibility 
of  emancipation  was  ever  hinted— m 
which,  on  the  eontrsiy,  the  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  slavery  was  not  held  for^  and 
i-ather  as  the  reward  of  miccess.    That  a 
social  system  based  on  slavery  must  Ml 
to  pieces  ultimat^jly,  I  have  little  doubt 
myself;  but  ''ultimately''  is  a  kng 
word.     The  immediate  result  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy is  obvions  enough.  A  new  lease 
of  existtisnce  will  be  given  to  slaveiy ; 
-vast  new  tenitories  wm  be  added  to  tiie 
dominions  of  aUveiy,  and  the  csnosr  of 
slav.  ry  will  spread  its  roots  over  the 
width  and  length  of  the  New  "World. 
Tlioso  who  wish  the  South  to  succeed 
wish  slavery  to  be  extended  and  strength- 
ened.   Thece  ia  no  avoiding  this  con- 
clusion ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  hold  that 
tho  right  of  every  man  to  be  free  is  * 
princijdc  even  more  iniiK)rUinl  than 
right  of  every  nation  to  choose  its  OWB 
government,  I  am  deaf  to  the  sppw 
that  the  8aa&  deserves  our  sympathy 
because  it  is  flghtbg  to  estabUib  if 
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mdcpendeiico.  If  the  Xorth  liad  but 
(laved  to  take  ior  its  battlo-cry,  the 
graud  preaonble  of  the  Dedatation  of 
Independence:  "We hold  these  tiuths 
"to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  mon  are 
"  crcaterl  oqiial  ;  that  they  are  endowed 
"  hv  the  ir  Creator  with  certain  inalieu- 
"  able  rights  ;  that  auiung.st  tlie^io  arc 
"  life,  liberly,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
"  ness,"  then  it  might  have  appealed  to 
the  world  for  sympathy,  in  a  manner  it 
cannot  now.  That  tliis  cannot  be,  I 
regret  bitterly.  The  Inorth  still  ignorea 
the  piiincipln  eontuiiBd  in  its  great 
charter  of  ficeedom,  but  it  does  not 
lepudiate  them  like  the  South.  And, 
in  the  words  of  a  homely  proverb, 
"  Hail'  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 


THB  MILIXABT  fOCmOH. 

"Facts,  however,  not  words  or  senti- 
ments, will  decide  the  contest  between 
Korth  and  South.  The  *'cauaa  victa" 
may  be  better  than  the  "  causa  victrix 
hut,  after  all,  the  real  question  is,  Which 
si(l<'  will  conquer  ?  not,  Which  ought  to 
conquer)  jitoyr,  as  the  wiiolo  position 
of  affidiB  may  be  altered  bj  a  singlo 
battle^  long  before  this  letter  appears  In 
print,  there  is  little  use  in  speculations 
about  the  immediate  issue  of  the  war. 
But  there  are  certain  broad  features  in 
the  war,  which,  1  think,  people  over 
heire  are  too  apt  to  forget.  Two  months 
ago,  everybody  fancied  that  the  cause  of 
the  Suutli  was  hopeless ;  now,  every- 
body jumps  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
^"^orth  has  lost  the  game.  Probably, 
one  assumption  may  prove  as  groondleea 
as  the  other.  If  you  look  at  the  whole 
apting  campaign,  instead  of  solely  at  the 
advance  by  the  Peninsula,  the  balance 
of  success  i»?  still  enormously  on  the 
side  of  the  ^  orth.  Coinpaiu  the  present 
pu:iition  of  affiurs  with  what  it  was 
when  I  reached  Washington  at  the  ^d 
of  last  February.  At  that  time,  the  C'on- 
fedemte  army  was  threatening  Washing- 
ton. A  morning's  ride  from  the  Capital 
brought  one  in  sight  of  the  CSon&de- 
late  pickets.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
route— the  great  main  line  between  the 


I'^istern  and  Western  States,  passing 
through  Maryland  and  Virginia — was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Conroderates.  If 
you  wanted  to  go  from  Cincinnati  to 
Washington,  you  had  to  make  an  im- 
mense d6tour  through  North  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  order  to  avoid  captuie  by  the 
Confederatea.  The  line  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington— -the  one  singlB  ehannel 
of  communication  between  th  (  'apital 
and  tli(?  Xorth — had  to  ho  guard(.-d  ni^ht 
and  day,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  Con- 
federate forays.  The  Ohio  was  closed 
below  Lo«BTiU%  iiie  Ifiasiseippi  below 
Cairo,  and  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
nessee  rivers  ran  throughout  theix 
course  between  Confederate  territories. 
Confederate  armies  were  encamped  at 
Bowling  Green,  in  the  heart  of  K.eu- 
tooky.  New  Orleana  and  Nashville^ 
the  first  and  second  cities  of  the  South 
— were  occtipied  by  Confederate  govern- 
ment'^,  prepared,  as  usual,  to  defend 
them  to  the  death. 

I  visited  Washii^gtoa  again  early  in 
July,  Just  after  the  grsat  revetsea  in  the 
Peninsula.  At  that  moment  everybody 
there  was  gloomy  and  despondent,  but 
still  the  change  in  the  position  of  aii'airs 
sinoe  my  first  visit  was  encouraging 
enough.  There  was  not  now  a  Con- 
federate regiment  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Washington,  and  a  few  mould- 
ering earLliworks  at  Manassfts  were  the 
only  traces  left  of  the  grand  Confedenite 
army  which  was  to  overrun  the  North. 
The  war  had  been  carried  into  the 
enem/.s  country,  and  the  Federal  ad- 
vaiicetl  posts  were  witlun  a  morning's 
walk  of  liichmond.  Maryland  Avas  no 
longer  filled  with  troops.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  route  was  running  its 
tmins  OS  regularly  as  the  Erie  Central 
between  New  York  and  Niagara.  Ken- 
tucky had  not  a  Confederate  .soldier  in 
arms  on  its  soil.  Tlie  Confederate  army 
of  the  West  was  dispersed  and  routed 
The  Mississippi  was  open  to  Vickaburg^ 
far  south  of  the  State  of  Tennossee; 
and  Nashville  and  New  C)rleans  were  as 
completely  under  l^'ederal  rule  as  Boston 
or  Chicago.  Against  all  this,  the  one 
important  item  to  be  set  down  on  the 
opposite  side  "waa,  that  the  advance  on 
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Bichmond  had  proved  a  failure  for  the 
time  being. 

Stin,  Sontbem  partisans  wmild  n^lj, 

viiih  a  show  of  reason,  that  these  suc- 
cesses of  the  North,  important  as  they 
"weix',  dill  not  affect  tho  nmiii  question 
of  tlie  possibility  of  the  North  ever 
sabjugating  tbe  Sontih.  Tbts  is  true; 
and,  if  the  South  was  reallj  fighting 
only  to  secure  its  indepemlcnco,  and  to 
e=!tabli8h  a  Confederacy  of  the  Gulf 
States,  the  answer  would  be  conclusive. 
Bat)  in  leality,  as  I  pointed  out  just 
now,  the  struggle  between  North  and 
Sofatb  is,  which  party  shall  obtain  poe- 
session  of  the  Border  States  and  the 
territories  we«t  of  the  lower  if^siissippi  ? 
which  party,  in  fact^  bhall  be  the  ruling 
power  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent 1  So  far  the  successes  of  the 
North  are  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Southern  Empire.  The  Boutli  would 
not  value,  the  North  would  not  luar,  a 
Confederacy  confined  within  the  Gulf 
States ;  and  yet  the  result  of  the  summer 
campaign  has  been  to  render  it  most 
improbable  that  the  Confederacy,  even 
if  Fiicccssful,  will  extend  beyond  its 
present  narnjw  limits.  So  far  tlie  North 
has  gained  and  the  Sonth  lost 

With  respect  to  the  momcntaiy  aspect 
of  the  war  there  is  little  that  need  hit 
said  here.  It  in  ob%'ions  by  this  time 
that  the  atlvance  on  Richmond  by  the 
Peninsula  has  proved  a  disastrous  blun- 
der, like  the  Walcheran  Expedition. 
It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  next  attempt 
on  Richmond  will  be  made  from  another 
quarter.  Probiiltly,  to  venture  on  a 
military  prophecy,  we  shall  learn  before 
the  month  is  over,  that  MeCleUas's  army 
has  been  withdrawn  from  tbe  Peninsula, 
and  conveyed  up  the  Potomac  to  Acqnia 
Creek.  Thence,  when  the  heats  are  o\  er, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  September, 
it  will  probably  march  on  Richmond 
along  the  Bichmond  and  Erederiekshoig 
imQioad  in  conjunction  with  Pope's 
advance  from  (lordonpville.  To  say  the 
worst  for  the  North,  an  exp>edition  has 
failed,  an  army  has  l>een  destroyed,  and 
a  general  has  been  proved  incompetent 
If  every  war  was  orer^  in  which  such 
caeoaltiea  occnned,  possibly  the  world 


would  have  been  a  gainer.   The  war 
will  be  decided,  not  by  any  single  defeat 
or  Tiotoiy,  but  hy  the  relative  power  of 
the  two  combatants.    Now,  as  far  a& 
wealth,  numbers,  and  resonrces  aro  cm- 
cemed,  it  is  not  worth  tlie  trouble  of 
proving  that  the  North  is  sujierior  to 
the  South.  As       9M  mere  peiaensl 
courage  is  concerned,  one  may 
assimie  that  1  oth  sides  are  equal  Any 
one  who  has,  like  myself,  been  through 
tho  hospitals  of  the  North,  where  Fede- 
ral and  Confederate  wounded  are  noned 
together,  can  entertain  no  doubt  that 
tbe  battles  of  the  war  have  been  invM 
on  both  pides  only  too  pallantly.  Ihe 
one  doubt  is,  whether  the  South  may 
not  be  superior  to  the  North  in  leaola* 
tion,  in  readiness  to  make  aacrifioeB,aDi 
in  vadtj  of  action.    If  it  is  so^  the 
chances  arc  in  favour  of  the  South ;  hat 
there  is  no  ])roof  aa  yt^t  that  it  is  the 
case.    Much,  and,  1  think,  undue  stress 
is  laid  in  Eijgland,  on  the  alow  progren 
of  the  late  enlistments  in  the  North.  It 
is  very  easy  to  talk  glibly  about  what 
England  would  do  in  rase  she  was  at 
war  ;  but,  if  EniL,daud  did  as  much,  rela- 
tively, as  the  United  States  have  done, 
it  would  be  a  grand  and  a  tenible  eioct 
Already,  out  of  the  able-bodied  men  in 
the  North,  old  enough  to  bear  amn  one 
out  of  every  four,  or  thereabouts,  has 
volunteered  at  dilferent  times  for  the 
army.   T3iere  is  no  evidence  that  tbt 
South  has  done  as  mnch,  but  the  con- 
tntty.  Six  months  ago,  the  volunteering 
energies  of  the  South  were  exhausted ; 
and,  thonfjh  the  enemy  was  actually 
invading  the  sacred  soil,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  conscription  in  oidsrti> 
raise  soldiers  for  the  waar.    By  this  time 
the  South  must  have  as  many  men 
under  aruLs  as  she  can  raise  in  any 
event;  her  armies  have  sutTered 
foUy  in  the  late  battles,  and  BtQl  vm 
fearfully  from  disease;  moreorsr,  au 
the  defects  inherent  to  iwegula''  ^n"'*^ 
which  tell  so  much  on  the  North,  t«?i^ 
doubly  and  trehly  u}»on  the  South^ 
Southeru  papei-s  whicli  I  jiaw  whilo  ** 
America,  were  full  of  compUdnts  of  the 
miswnduct  of  their  troops,  the  want  ol 
patriotism  of  their  citiKUs^  «>d  tb« 
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incompetence  of  tkeir  genei-als.  Of  courso 
ihflBe  atorieB  were  exoggeratioDs,  or  only 
partial  truths;  otherwise  the  South 
could  not  liiiVG  held  out  so  long ;  but 
tliey  ?crvft  to  show  that  there  is  disorder 
and  discontent,  Soutli  as  well  as  North. 
If  the  Korthem  States  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  oonBcription,  there  is  an  end  to 
tlio  war  for  the  time  being ;  but  if  thej 
do  not,  the  North  will  again  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  success  than  the 
South.  It  looks  unfavourable  for  the 
Sonthem  canae^  that  the  Tictoiy  of  the 
Chlchahmniny  has  not  been  followed 
up,  and  that  the  Soutliem  generals  have 
apparently  adopted  thnt  policy  nf  "nms- 
terly  inaction  "  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  l^orth.  At  any  rate,  before  we  offer  a 
**T8  JkuM**  fix  the  aofioeiB  of  i  the 
Sonthy  it  will  be  well  to  wait  a  while 
loDgar. 

XHJS  fBOePfiCT  OV  TBI  FUIDBXi 

<*But  granting  all  tiiifl^"  I  hear  my 

intelligent  objector — my  moral  nincpin, 
"whom,  disputant- like,  I  put  up  for  the 
aole  purpose  of  bowling  down — con- 
dude  by  saying,  "  if  the  North  should 
win,  how  la  it  poanble  permanently  to 
hold  and  govern  the  South?"  Kow 
this  is  a  question  that  I  bored  all  my 
American  acquaintances  with  asking, 
ministers  and  senators  amongst  the 
number,  and  I  own  that  yeij  few  of 
them  seemed  to  be  able  to  answer  it 
satisfactorily.  Tlio  nation  is  too  much 
wrapt  up  in  the  immediato  Lseuc  of  the 
war  to  trouble  it^lf  much  with  specu- 
lations on  the  future.  Moreover,  the 
plain  fiust  i^  that  the  wt  nu^oiitj  of 
Americana  eannot  realize  the  idea  that 
the  Southerners  really  do  not  like  tlio 
Union.  To  themselves  the  Union  ap- 
pears so  natural,  so  liberal,  and  so  good 
a  government,  that  it  is  impoesiUe  any- 
body  who  has  Uved  beneath  its  ixde 
should  leave  it  willingly.  Secession  in 
Northern  eye^  is  still  an  unaccountable 
and  inexplicable  act  of  madness.  If 
the  Southern  States  were,  some  fine 
moining^  to  lay  down  their  aims,  say 
thej  had  been  mistakeiit  ^nd  reunite 
themselves  of  their  own  aoooid  to  the 
No.  35. — YOib  lu 


Union,  I  believe  that  half,  or  more  than 
hal^  the  Americana  of  the  Federal 

States  would  declare,  with  truth,  that 
they  had  expected  it  all  along.  The 
belief  in   the    existence  of  a  strong 
union-party  in  the  South  has  survived  ' 
ereiy  leftitatlotL  l!he  influence  of  this 
belief  has  diverted  the  popular  mind 
from  contemplating  seriously  the  diffi- 
cult irs  of  reconstitution.  Once  conquer 
the  South,  suppress  the  armed  insnrrec- 
tion,  and  all,  according  to  the  popular 
Northern  ftith,  will  he  wdL  The 
leaders  and  promoters  of  Secession  will 
be  exiled,  ruined,  or  reduced  to  insigni- 
ficanrc;  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
will  acknowledge   that  resistance  is 
hopeless,  and  will  make  the  best  of 
their  pootion ;  and  then,  somehow  or 
other,  it  is  incredible  that  the  people  of 
the  South  should  not  k  t  urn  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  better  oJf  under  the 
Union  than  under  any  other  possible 
government   There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  this  view.   iOl  American 
politicians  I  havo  spoken  to  have  as- 
sured mo  that,  in  the  South,  even  more 
than  in  the  North,  pubhc  opinion  changes 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  we  cannot 
realise  in  Eoropa    There  la  no  doubt^ 
also,  that,  as  a  rule,  natioiM  do  not  resist 
without  a  chance  of  success.  "Bf^twecn 
North  and  South  there  ia  no  barrier  of 
race,  or  religion,  or  language ;  and,  if 
onoe  the  saprenuun^  of  either  dde  was 
indisputably  estahushed,  I  think  the 
weaker  of  the  two  would  acquiesce  in 
the  rule  of  the  stronger,  without  great 
reluctance  or  coercion. 

The  reason  why  the  great  meyority  of 
tiie  Northern  people  are  unwilling  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  system  of 
plavrry  is,  because  nny  interference  de- 
stroys the  possibility  of  rcconf^tituting 
"  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
TJnkn  aa  it  was."  But  there  is  a  power- 
fid  party  in  the  North,  who  are  opposed 
to  tills  Micawber-like  policy.  According 
to  their  views,  slavery  is  an  inevitable 
source  of  hostility  between  North  and 
South.  To  them,  any  peaceable  restora- 
tion of  the  Uaiua  jftio  outs  b^hm^ 
unaocompanied  bj  any  settlement  of  the 
slaveiy-qiiestioiv  wonld  appear  a  na- 
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tional  calamity.  Slavery,  they  argue,  has 
called  the  war.  There  can  be  no  peace 
till  the  canfle  of  war  ib  lemoved.  The 
South  must  be  roorgnnued  and  leoon* 
stituteJ.  The  slave-o^vners — some  three 
hundred  thousand  in  all — must  be  rir- 
tualiy  removed,  whether  by  ruin,  exile, 
or  confiscation,  matteia  little.  Their 
place  must  be  suppUed  by  capitaliBts 
from  the  free  North.  Slavery  once 
abolished,  labour  will  cease  to  be  dis- 
honourable in  the  SoutL  Emigration 
AviU  pour  m-  A  social  revolution  must 
be  aceompliahed,  and  a  new  system  of 
aodety  constitated  in  the  South,  in 
which  slavery  has  no  part  or  share.  To 
my  mind,  tlx  is  view  is  really  more  la- 
tional  than  the  popular  one. 

Very  rapidly  this  view  is  gaining 
stieng&L  in  the  North.  The  people  of 
the  North,  as  a  body,  have  no  love  for 
slavery,  care  very  little  about  the  slave, 
but  have  an  intense  attachment  to  the 
Union.  Iho  Abolitiouidts  were  un- 
popular at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  because  it  was  beliered  their  policy 
retarded  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
by  embittering  the  South.  Now  that 
it  IB  jjoen  that  there  is  no  tliance  of  con- 
ciliating the  South,  the  policy  of  Abo- 
lition has  become  popular,  as  the  one 
best  adapted  for  preserving  the  Union. 
If  the  war  continues  it  must  become,  ere 
long,  a  war  for  emancipation.  This  is  a 
fact  it  is  useless  iguoring.  As  loug  as 
emancipation  does  come,  it  can  matter 
little  to  any  true  enemy  of  slavery  by 
whom,  or  through  whom,  it  does  come ; 
and,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Eng- 
land is  not  the  one  to  retard  such  a 
consummation.  Whenever  the  partizans 
of  the  South  are  unable  to  deny  the  pro- 
bability of  emancipation  being  brought 
about  by  the  war,  they  begin  at  once  to 
lament  the  horrors  of  this  wicked  con- 
test^ to  moan  about  the  brutahty  of  the 
North,  and  to  hold  up  the  bugbear  of  a 
tervile  war* 

Now,  that  all  war  is  an  a^vful  thing, 
and  tliat  a  war  amongst  kinsmen,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  is  the  most 
awful  of  wai-s,  I  admit  most  fully.  But 
supposing  war  is  justifiable^  when  your 
cause  is  good,  and  suppoeing  the  cauee 


of  the  North,  as  I  have  endeavoured  io 
show,  is  good,  it  is  mere  cant  to  mauoder 
about  the  inevitable  miseries  and  bonois 

of  this  particular  war,  as  if  eveiy 
war  had  hitherto  be<?n  exempt  fnm 
them.  As  to  the  brutalitv  of  the  North, 
that  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  seati- 
ment;  and  if  anybody  can  show  m 
another  instance  in  the  world's  histoij 
of  a  civil  war  having  raged  in  a  couLtry 
for  a  year,  without  one  traitor  being 
executed,  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  me.  That  individual  acts  of  bar- 
barity  have  been  committed,  I  cannot 
doubt,  because  such  occur  in  eveiy  war; 
but  there  has  been  no  national  demand 
for  vengeance,  such  as  was  rai^  in 
England  at  the  Indian  mutiny.  £x- 
Frwident  Buchanan  lives  at  Wheatlaad^ 
unmolested  and  unnoticed.  Avowed 
Secessionists  r^de  ia  New  York  and 
Boston  with  as  much  security  as  though 
they  were  in  Pari^i  or  Lrmdon,  and  the 
policy  of  conliscation  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Government  by  Congress  wifli* 
out  the  support,  if  not  against  thewisbei^ 
of  the  people.  Surely  these  facts  aw 
worth  setting  against  General  Butler's 
Bunkum  proclamation.  As  to  the  serviLa 
war,  the  horrors  of  which  are  constantly 
held  m  lovorm  over  the  6isndt  « 
emancipation,  T  see  no  cause  to  anti- 
cipate it  If  the  slaves  arc  so  coutontc  l 
with  their  position,  so  attached  to  their 
masters  as  we  are  told  they  ar^  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  their  botcheriDg 
tlieir  ma.sters'  families  at  the  filstoppo^ 
tunity  which  oflfers.  K  they  are  not, 
thei-e  is  little  prospect  of  their  rising.  I 
should  tliink  more  highly  of  the  negro 
race  than  I  do,  if  I  believed  theie  ms 
any  probability  that,  unarmed  and  lui* 
assisted  by  white  men,  they  would  rise 
against  their  owners.  The  slaves 
not  rise  till  the  Union  armies  are  in 
their  midst,  to  support  and  protect 
them.  They  will  not  rise  till  they  ai« 
supplied  with  arms,  and  the  Fe  deral 
Government  has  steadily  refuscii  to 
supply  them  %nth  arms.  Even  if  they 
should  be  armed,  tli^  y  will  light)  if 
at  all,  in  company  ^uLh  white  vML 
Now,  the  feeling  of  race  is  so  strong 
amongst  the  white«^  so  much  strongs 
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43iaTi  any  other  feeling  whatcTcr,  that, 
however  grievoug  tlie  provocation  given 
to  the  black  man  might  be,  no  Americazi 
tponld  look  on  axid  see  •  negro  bntohor- 
ing  ft  fiallow  wMte  man  without  inter- 
fering on  the  side  of  the  whito.  Even 
in  Canada,  the  volunteers  refused,  the 
other  day,  to  be  drilled  in  company  with 
4k  colotitod  legiment ;  andftomfho  iamo 
liMling^  only  Utterly  intensified,  no  slave 
motUd  be  penuitted  to  Wfsak  liis  "ven- 
geance on  the  white  man  m  long  as  he 
•was  lighting  under  the  ordei-s  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  If  over  there  should  be  a 
flBuriie  war,  it  rnnst  be  carried  on  by 
black  men  alone  against  wbitSS,  not  by 
blacks  aided  by  whites. 

then^  the  North  succeeds  in  '^nlv 
jugating  the  South,  the  one  clear  result 
is,  that  slaveiy  must  be  abolished. 
Wbat  dae  wiU  follow  it  ia  idle  to 
speculate  on  now ;  but  this  conclnsiim  is 
frtifTicicnt  to  make  me  desire  that  the 
iNorth  should  succeed. 

AMEBICA  MiJ>  ENGLAND. 

It  is,  po  I  am  told,  un])atriotic  to 
•de>:ire  the  success  of  the  North,  because 
the  continuance  of  the  war  causes  such 
bitter  misery  in  Lancashire,  and  because 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  would  lead 
inevitably  to  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Englan  d.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  objections.  T  feel  its 
force  strongly.  Every  Englisitiinuii  must 
care  more  about  bis  own  oountiymen 
iban  be  does  about  either  Yankees  or 
negroes.  I  could  not  wish  the  dis- 
tress in  Lancashire  to  bo  removed 
at  the  price  of  a  great  national  sin ; 
and  such,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
tbe  interference  of  England  to  establish 
a  ISave  power  in  ocder  to  procure 
cotton.  But,  if  the  war  could  be  termi- 
nated -without  any  action  on  our  part,  I 
own  I  should  regret,  what  I  consider 
«  misfortone  to  bumanity,  leas  aeutely  if 
I  thought  it  would  bring  permanent 
relief  to  our  manufacturing  poor.  But  I 
do  not  think  so.  If  the  Confederacy 
were  established  now,  tliere  would  be 
no  chance  of  cotton  boiiig  procured  else- 
where ;  the  sapremacy  of  Southern  slaye- 


grown  cotton  would  he  re-established  all 
the  more  hrmly  for  the  sufferings  wo 
have  undergone ;  and  England  would 
be  virtually  dependent  on  the  Souths 
entangled  in  her  alliances,  involved  in 
her  wai^,  and  liable  for  her  enibarrass- 
menta.  Moreover,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  South  would  prove  a 
ouetomeB  to  English  manu&efaarea. 
South  can  never  be  a  maritime 
power.  For  years  to  oooM^  ahe  must  be 
afraid  of  Northern  invasion.  For  the 
interests,  therefore,  of  her  o\vn  safety, 
she  cannot  I'ely  upon  England  to  supply 
her  with  manu&etures,  and  must  encou- 
rage manufactures  of  her  own.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  in  a  poor,  half- 
ci^nlizod  country,  like  the  South,  is  by  a 
high  prohibitive  tariii  ;  aud  such  a  tariff 
wm  oertainly  be  adopted  by  the  South, 
whenever  her  independence  is  esta- 
blished. By  the  establishment,  them- 
fore,  of  the  Southern  Conf-df^icy,  our 
manufacturing  districts  would  purchase 
exemption  from  present  distress,  at  the 
price  of  much  heavier  and  more  perma- 
nent loss  in  future. 

As  to  tilt'  danger  of  war,  it  is  idle  to 
deny  its  existence.  There  is  a  .state  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  which 
is  only  too  likely  to  lead  to  war.  Both 
nations  believe  that  they  are  entirely  in 
the  right,  that  they  have  given  no 
cause  of  offence.  Wliich  ia  most  right 
or  tlu!  most  wrong  there  is  no  good  in 
discussing  now.  It  is  enough  liiat  a 
feeling  of  hostility  exists.  But  the  dan- 
ger of  war  is  far  greater  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  North  than  in  the 
event  of  its  success.  If  the  North  should 
subjugate  the  South,  a  generation  must 
pass  away  before  the  South  is  really  re- 
united to  the  North;  and,  untU  the 
South  is  reunited,  the  Union  eanmoi 
make  war  upon  any  foreign  power.  Tho 
necessity  of  keeping  down  insurrection 
in  tho  South  would  render  impossible 
aggroarion  in  the  North.  But  take  the 
other  alternative.  The  North  will  bo 
Hot  a  time  a  homogeneous,  poweiful,  and 
prosperous  nation  of  twenty  millions  of 
white  freemen.  As  a  nation  it  will  be 
burning  under  a  sense  of  disgrace  and 
defeat    The  necessity  of  cementing 
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together  what  Temams  of  the  Union  -will 
lender  a  foreign  war  politicaiiy  desirable. 
2^0  war  will  be  so  gratitjing  to  the 
national  pride  as  %  irar  with  England. 
'lElie  neatntity  of  the  Southern  con- 
federacy wOl  be  purchased  easily  by 
acquiescence  in  its  designs  on  Ciibn  and 
Mexico  ;  and  a  war  with  England  lor 
llie  Gauadas  will  be  the  inevitable  result 
«f  a  divided  TJnioiL  Those  who  with 
Jbr  peace,  then,  mnet  deain  the  sooeeM 
aCtheKorOL 

This,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  the  con- 
dnaioDs  I  have  foimed  during  my  jour- 
aeyings  through  the  Federal  Statee— 
ihat^  in  the  intemt  ol  humanity,  in  the 
interest  of  the  nepro,  in  the  interest  of 
America,  and  in  the  interest  of  England, 
the  success  of  the  ^orth  is  the  thing 
WO  ought  to  hope  and  wish  for.  If 
vhat  I  have  written  in  these  letters 


should  cause  others  to  share  my  con- 
Yictions  I  shall  be  satisfied.  The  one 
thing  required  to  keep  America  and 
England  on  friendly  teims  la,  that  eadi 
countiy  should  know  the  other  hetteb 
It  ia  rare  to  find  an  EngUahman  who 
has  live^l  much  in  America,  or  an  Ame* 
rican  who  has  lived  long  in  England, 
who  has  not  a  feeling  of  aii'cclion  for  the 
ooontry  whieh  was  for  a  time  hk  hooM 
I  lived  long  enough  in  the  States  to 
understand  the  feeling.  I  was  prepared 
to  fijid  a  great  country  and  a  prosperous 
powerful  p(>ople,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to 
find  a  people  so  kindly  and  easy-natiirec^ 
or  a  country  ao  like  our  own.  I  should, 
indeed,  he  ongmtefid  if  my  recolleetioiis 
of  America  were  anything  but  pleasant 
one.'i,  or  ray  wislu  s  for  her  welfare  not 
very  heartfelt  1  wish  that  the  readea 
of  these  papers  mi£^  ibel  IB  I  do. 


OVER! 

A  KKIOHT  came  prancing  on  his  wai, 

Anfl  across  the  path  a  lady  lay  : 
**  Stoop  a  little  aud  hear  nie  sjHjak  : " 
Then,  "You  are  jtrong,  and  I  am  weak: 

OFer  me  now,  and  kill  mo." 


He  opened  wide  his  gay  blue  eyes, 
Like  one  o'ei  mastered  by  surprise : 
His  cheek  and  brow  grew  burning  red: 
"Long  looked  for,  oome  at  last^*  ahs  said ; 

Bide  over  ms^  now,  and  kill 

Then  softly  spoke  the  k^igh^,  and  smiled: 
"Fair  maiden,  whence  this  mood  so  wild!** 
** Smile  on,"  said  she;  "my  reign  is  o'er; 
But  do  my  bidding  yet  once  more : 

Bide  over  me  now,  and  kill 

He  smote  his  steed  of  dapple-grov, 
And  lightly  cleared  her  where  she  lay; 
Bttt  atill  as  he  sped  on  amain, 
She  mnrmored  ever,  "Turn  ag^in: 

Buie  over  me  now,  and  kill 
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All.  ihioa^  tliOM  picliinsqae  puto  of 
Britain  whore  our  home-tourists  have 
been  wont  to  take  their  autumn  holiday 
the  hotel-keepers  are  finding  the  present 
a  duU  season.  The  International  £x- 
Bibition  hMnude  a  viiit  to  Londm  the 
ftehJon  this  year  for  all  residenti  in  the 
proyinccs  who  have  time  and  money  to 
spare  for  a  trip ;  and,  though  Londoners 
themselves,  tired  enough  of  rummaf^ing 
in  the  gigantic  bazaar,  are  not  likely  to 
miM^  on  aoeonnt  of  it^  their  nBoel  inn 
to  the  hille  or  the  aea>8ide,  this  migration 
from,  the  great  city  alone  doea  not  dis- 
perse 80  many  tourists,  or  so  much  cash, 
to  the  extremities  and  quiet  districts  as 
when  the  other  towns  tSao  yielded  their 
proportions.  A  pertial  oompeii«ti<ni| 
indeed,  ariBes  from  the  nnnsual  number 
of  foreigners  brought  over  by  the  Ex- 
hibition to  London.  Not  a  few  of  these, 
having  duly  performed  the  main  object 
of  their  risit,  an,  with  greet  good 
•enae^  extending  their  journey,  either 
northwards  through  the  English  Lakes 
into  Scotland,  or  across  the  ('hannel  to 
Ireland.  Still  along  the  favourite  tracks 
of  our  toarista  there  are  complaints  from 
the  hotel-keeping  inteieet  Princely 
hotels  in  remote  solitudes  that,  after 
having  been  shut  up  for  eight  months, 
used  to  bloom  out  in  July  in  all  the 
bustle  of  seventy  beds,  sure  to  be  full 
every  night  for  three  or  four  months  to 
come,  are  this  season  hut  half  in  flower. 
A  little  of  the  season  is  yet  left  during 
which  matters  may  take  a  different  turn. 
Kot  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  hotel-  keepers 
we  hope  that  they  may.  While  Septem- 
her  and  part  of  i^den  October  yet  le- 
main,  the  poet's  advice  ia,  this  yeai^ 
mora  than  usually  e  fit  one— 

"  From  flbowB  of  art  which  chase 
Tmb  thonglit  away,  run,  and  with  wtMM 

eyes 

Feed  it  'mid  Nature's  old  felicities, 
Bocks,  rivers,  and  niooih  lakes  moie  dsar 

than  glass 
Untouched,  unbieathed  upon.'* 


■  ToioekfsriTini^  and  smooth  lakes,  we 
would,  on  the  faith  of  our  own  i'X|>0" 
rience,  have  a  dash  of  salt  sea  added; 
and,  if  jMjssible,  we  would  have  the  tour 
over  some  region  not  altogether  destitute 
of  the  aseociations  of  jinman  legend. 
In  other  words,  O  Ezhibition-heeotted 
reader,  do  as  we  have  just  done,  and 
take  a  fortnight's  run  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  If  it  rain,  indeed,  you 
will  assassinate  us  when  you  come  back^ 
hnt^  if  it  don%  yon  will  Uess  ns. 

We  were  a  small  family  party — my- 
self, two  ladies,  and  a  little  girl.  Start- 
ing from  London,  taking  Edinburgh  in 
our  way,  and  going  thence  by  Stirling 
and  the  IVosachs^  and  ao  hy  the 
lovely  Loch  Katrine,  Lochlomond,  and 
the  little  lino  of  railway  between  Loch- 
lomond  and  the  Clyde  which  passes 
through  what  was  once  Smollett's  quiet 
Vale  of  Leven,  we  found  ourselves  at 
length  on  boaid  one  of  the  splendid 
Clyde  steamers,  which,  sailing  every 
morning  from  Glasgow,  pick  up  and 
discharge  passengers  at  various  points 
on  their  voyage  down  the  beautiful 
FiitL  l^anafeired  from  this  steamer^ 
at  Ardrishaig,  to  the  tnck-boet  drawn 
hy  three  horses,  ridden  by  red-coated 
postilions,  which  passes  through  the 
Crinan  Canal,  we  were  received  at  the 
other  end  by  a  powerful  sea-boat,  which, 
after  a  two  hoars*  aail  along  the  jagged 
coast  of  Aigyleshire  and  its  island^ 
landed  us  at  Oban. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  daresay, 
do  not  know  where  Oban  is.  We  hope 
they  will  know  one  day.  For  Obui, 
hesides  being  a  nioe  litUe  town  of  iteel( 
pleasantly  situated  for  scenery  and  see- 
bathiiig  on  the  Argyleshire  coast,  where 
it  has  sprung  up  since  1713,  and  now 
counts  some  2,000  inhabitauVs,  is,  and 
exults  in  heinA  "the  Charmg  Cross  off 
the  Western  Highlands."  That  is  to 
'say,  just  as,  when  you  want  an  omnibus 
in  London,  you  go  to  Charing  Cross,  oi^ 
if  you  get  into  an  omnibus  elsewhere^ 
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you  arc  pretty  sure  to  come  to  Charing 
(^ross  in  your  route?,  so  you  can  hardly 
travel  in  the  West  Kiglilandu  without 
liecoxiung  acquainted  with  Oban.  For 
the  atoamen,  above  all,  going  and  coming 
batween  Glasgow  and  the  Highlands,  it 
is  a  central  station.  These  steamers, 
■\7hich  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  hest 
organizations  of  the  commercial  onter- 
piue  of  Glasgow,  are  mamlj  tbe  property 
cf  one  firm — that  of  Messrs.  Hutchcson 
and  Co.  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  the 
tourist  to  know,  wiiile  availing  himself 
of  them,  that  this  so  r^ular  and  con- 
venient ByBtem  of  oommaniflation  with 
ihoae  wide-etra^Ung  and  romantic 
fringes  and  offsets  of  our  British  terri- 
tory, formerly  all  but  inaccessible,  is  not 
merely  a  successful  commercial  specula- 
tion, but  ul  the  same  time  tbe  realization 
of  what  was  once  a  private  dream  or 
passion  of  the  prindpal  partner.  "  Be- 
"  ginning  his  commerfial  life  about  forty 
'*  yeiira  ago,"  says  Mr.  William  Cham- 
It)^  as  a  jimioi:  clerk  to  one  of  the 
^earlier  ateamboat  companies  on  the 
'*Glyd€^  Mr.  David  Hnteheson  was 
"  afterwards,  for  many  years,  conneefeed 
"  with  the  firm  of  J.  and  G.  Bums,  a 
"  largo  shipping  concern  in  Glasgow 
'*  and  Liverpool,  and  principal  proprio- 
"  ton  of  the  Canard  oosan-steamera. 
**  Among  other  places  on  the  coast, 
"  Messrs.  Burns  sent  steamers  to  the 
**  Western  Isles ;  but  this  branch  of 
"  their  trade,  it  seems,  did  not  pay, 
"  and  was  willingly  resigned  to  David 

Hutcheson,  who  had  formed  hie  own 
"  opinions  on  the  subject.  With  an 
"  enthusisistic,  and  we  should  almost 
"  say  poetic,  admiration  of  the  West 
**  Highlands  and  Islands,  and  desirous, 
»  not  only  to  make  tonrists  acquainted 
*'  with  their  scenery,  but  to  develop  the 
"  resources  of  their  innumerable  soli- 
"  tudcs,  he  entertained  the  noti'Mi  that, 
**  by  giving  large  and  finely-appointed 

steamers,  and  doing  everythui^  on  a 
"  liberal  soale^  the  interoonrse  with  the 
"  Hebrides  might  be  established  on  a 
"  solid  and  prosperous  basis."  He 
boiTin  n])erations  about  1851  •  and  now 
the  whole  of  that  region,  through  a  por< 
tion  q£  whidi  Johnnn  and  Sooi^  made 


their  famous  way,  ninety  years  ago, 
through  such  dangers  and  discomforts  o€ 
open  boats,  rough  l>cds,  and  nothing  to 
eat|  ia  so  grasped  by  Hntdieaon'a  steanU 
eiB  from  Glasgow,  and  coaches  and  inns 
in  connexion  with  them,  that  Sir  llow- 
land  Hill  himself  might  culculate  on 
reachuig,  in  a  day  or  two,  the  remotest 
point  in  it  known  inhis  poat<^xffiea  listi^ 
andcn  finding  hia  hot  chop  and  glaaa  <tf 
creamy  Bags  ready  on  the  table  for  bitt^ 
and  the  local  post-master  bowing  in  awe 
and  alarm  before  him,  almost  at  any 
minute  he  might  appoint  From  the 
Clyde  to  Inveniy  and  Campbelton, 
to  Port  Askaig  in  Iday,  to  Scarnish  in 
Tiree,  to  Tobermory  in  Mull,  to  Broad- 
ford  and  Portree  in  Skye,  to  Ullapool 
in  West  Cromarty,  to  Lochinver  in 
West  Sulherlanddhin^  nay,  to  Cape 
Wiath  itself  where  all  that  is  latiotial 
ends  in  the  sea-surge,  or  to  insanely  dis- 
tant Lochniaddy  in  North  Uist,  or  feEi>- 
cious  Stornoway  in  Lewis — not  to  sj)eak 
of  the  whole  more  easy  and  civilued 
length  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  from 
Fort  William  to  Inveniesa — ^you  msf 
go  and  oom»  punctually  for  thieo 
months  in  the  year,  with  the  music  of 
fiddles  on  the  deck  playing  Scotch  airs 
to  you  and  your  fellow-passengers  as 
you  paddle  tiurough  the  Sootch  seas,  and 
past  their  islets  and  castle-crowned 
headlands  ;  and  all  the  while,  baiTing  it 
rains  and  storms  fin  which  cma  there  are 
cond'orts  below;,  you  may  really  eiyoy 
youisel£  Anyhow,  if  you  are  thereabout^ 
yon  can  hardly  avoid  going  in  at  Obaa 
and  passing  a  night  or  two  there.  For 
the  Caledonian  Canal  set  of  steamers  it 
is  the  half-way  station  ;  and  some  of 
the  sp^al  excursion-steamers — such  as 
thoae  fat  Stafik  and  lona  and  the  round 
of  the  Island  of  Mull — take  their  depas* 
ture  &om  it  Indeed,  just  as  Charing 
Cross  was  Charmg  Cross  before  there 
were  omnibuses,  so  Oban  was  a  point 
of  arrival  and  departure  between  Argylo- 
diire  and  the  Hebrides  before  then 
woe  steamers.  It  was  here  that,  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  22d  of  (_>ctober, 
1773,  Johnson  and  Boi^y,  after  having 
been  lost  to  all  human  ken  for  nearly 
two  months  among  the  islands,  stepped 
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ashore  from  the  Mull  ferry-boat,  with  the 
glad  reeling  that  they  were  once  more  ou 
tlie  wiMnlmd,  tnd  uiat  tlieve  was  a  con- 
tiiraityof  adlidearth,  albeitpartof  itmight 
"be  rough  enough,  between  them  ind  tho 
liabitabie  bulk  of  Scotland  and  l^Lngland. 
They  found,  JBozzy  tells  ub,  ''a  tolerable 
iim,"  and  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  in  which 
lliera  was  a  pangraph  of  which  they 
'waie  Hie  subjecL  The  great  Dr.  John- 
son, it  said,  by  way  of  information  to 
its  readers  and  to  the  whole  Briti.sli 
pubUc,  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some 
tune,  but  was  beliered  to  be  then  eon- 
fined  by  tempestuous  weather  in  Skye, 
from  whicli,  at  that  season  of  tho  year, 
it  was  uncertain  when  he  might  get 
away.  But  there  was  a  consolation. 
"  Such  a  philosopher,  detained  on  an 

almost  mnen  isluid,  xesembles  a 
*'  whale  left  upon  the  stnuid.  The 
"  latter  will  be  welcome  to  everybody, 
"  on  account  of  its  oil,  its  bone,  &c. ; 
**  and  tho  other  will  charm  his  com- 
^  panionis  and  the  rode  inhabitants, 
^*  with  his  superior  knowledge  and 
**  wisdom,  calm  resignation,  and  un- 
'*  bounded  benevolence."  So  the  Doc- 
tor and  Bozzy  went  happily  to  bed  at 
Oban;  and  the  next  morning,  after 
Imak&st*  while  the  Doctor  talked  of 
Goldsmith  and  recited  a  i>a88age  from 
his  Travfller,  Bozzy  lielped  him  on  with 
his  great-coat  ;  and,  ou  two  Highland 
shelties,  with  but  one  bridle  between 
them  (which  the  Doctor,  of  course,  got) 
they  set  out  southwaids  by  Lochawe. 
Things  are  changed  now.  You  may 
choose  among  half-a-dozen  inns  at  Oban  ; 
in  each  you  may  find  thti  London,  as 
well  as  the  Gla^^gow  papers ;  and  tliero 
aio  booksellenf  shops,  at  which  they 
sell,  among  other  books,  "Boswell's 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  at  one  of 
which  they  publish  a  penny  Oban 
Magazine, 

Whether  any  such  big  fishes  as  Jolm- 
aon  now  visit  those  Highland  parts 
about  Oban,  might  be  best  ascertained 
by  inspecting  the  visitors'  books  at  the 
several  inns.  If  they  do,  however, 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  btrauded 
so  long  on  an^  one  spot  as  to  enrieh 
the  natlYes  with  their  oO,  their  bone, 


^'c.  This  year  thn  Pnunt  do  !Monta- 
lembert  has  been  lu  ihat  neighbourhood  , 
and  among  other  highly  respectable- 
looking  foreigners  who  were  our  fellow* 
passengers  in  several  trips  from  Oban, 
were,  as  we  gathered,  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  M.  Duvergier  d'iiauranne.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  difiEiised  some* 
thing  goo<l  as  they  went  We  think 
we  loiow  of  one  party  who,  had  he  been 
there  in  similar  conditions  to  those 
in  which  these  gentlemen  were  under- 
stood to  be — that  is,  under  invitation  to 
fkee  quarters  and  a  week's  shooting  from 
one  or  other  of  the  noble  proprietors  of 
the  surrounding  moors — would  havo 
done  his  best  to  be  a  minor  Johnson  in 
return  for  the  hospitahty,  and  to  charm 
his  host  and  the  rude  iimabitants,  if  not 
byhts  **8apetior  knowledge  and  wisdom," 
or  even  his  "unbounded  benevolence," 
at  least  by  his  **  cahn  resignation."  Ahis  ! 
we  were  in  no  such  luck,  and  the 
first  grouse  that  we  are  to  shoot  flutters 
yet  in  unknown  futurity.  As  it  was, 
we  did  our  best;  and,  with  two  such 
fair  companions  as  we  had  to  slied  envy 
round  us,  and  the  third  wee  one  to 
prattle  with,  and  make  friends  for  her- 
self  and  us,  we  were  happy  enough. 
One  day  we  made  the  excuision  to 
Ballachulish  and  Glencoe,  revisiUng 
from  the  sea  tliat  wondrous  glen  which 
we  had  traversed  in  a  former  season 
from  the  opposite  or  landward  end. 
Another  day,  again  starting  from  Oban 
and  returning  to  it,  we  made  the  voyage  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  or  so  round 
the  groat  island  of  Mull,  viewing  its 
rugged  shores  and  indentations,  passing 
minor  dark  islets  of  varied  shapes  near 
and  far,  and  landing,  we  four  in  the 
hurried  crowd  of  that  day's  pilgrims, 
firet  at  holy  lona  to  sec  the  ruins,  and 
then  at  Staffa  to  see  the  caves.  The 
third  day,  for  reasons  of  my  own,  I 
walked  alone  to  Dunstaffnage,  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  returning  to  Oban 
in  time  for  the  steamerwhich  was  to  carry 
us,  by  an  extension  of  our  tirst  day's 
route,  to  Ban  ft  vie,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  whence  next  morning 
we  were  to  proceed  to  Inverness^ 
On  the  whole  the  thiee  days  in  and 
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from  Oban,  as  we  spent  them,  were  worth 
much.  As  respocts  mere  visual  and  other 
sensations — tiio  mere  reception  of  casual 
impressions  and  photographs,  as  one 
moved  and  looked — &  greater  diifiBieiioe 
eoold  not  be  conceived  in  ^  whole 
world  of  contrasts  than  between  three 
days  in  tlic  Great  Fxhibition  and  those 
three  days  among  the  seas,  lochs,  and 
kliiide  of  theArgyleehiieooBst  For  the 
peiftctiaiiy  Indeed,  of  a  Highland  toor, 
there  most  be  something  of  inland  tra- 
velling as  well — of  coaching,  or  walkinpi: 
on  foot,  over  biuck  tracts  of  deer-forest, 
and  round  the  bases  or  up  the  shoulders 
of  the  gieot  monntaiiu^  end  peet  the 
lips  of  ttlent  lochs,  and  thxough  the  eoU* 
tary  shut-in-glens.  But  the  coast^pects 
are  not  to  be  niissod  ;  and  these  alone, 
or  with  such  easy  additions  as  may  be 
got  hj  8  walk  or  a  drive  where  one 
unds,  form  a  sense  of  scenic  photo- 
graphs in  the  first  reception  of  which  the 
untravolleJ  Londoner,  or  any  dweller 
on  flat  English  lands  however  rich  and 
beautiful,  might  find  a  sudden  sensuous 
rooee^  and  a  positive  enlaigement  of 
spirit.  Such  knoUy  green  promontories 
and  pcninpnias;  such  endless  ins  and  outs 
of  shore  ;  such  clear  green  pools  of  sea  ; 
such  rocks  covered  with  tangle  and  chafed 
with  fiwrn;  tooh  pieloreaqvie  ehannele 
among  ialanda  and  ulets;  such  monotony 
and  yet  change  of  wooded  and  shaggy,  or 
of  scarred  and  torrent-seamed  heights, 
dipping  to  the  waves  ;  such  expanses  of 
sleepy  ocean,  glistening  in  the  sunshine 
or  dark  under  the  passing  clouds,  widi 
always  the  form  of  a  new  islet  or  two  on 
tlic.  horizon ;  such  breaks  and  clefti^,  as 
OBo  goes,  into  the  mysteries  of  sinuous 
glens,  around  and  behind  which  moun- 
tefannnnano  ate  tumbled,  with  the  far 
blue  peak  over  all  of  some  one  Ben 
More  or  Ben  Cruachan !  And  then, 
when  the  passing  of  the  boat  from  the 
open  sea  into  one  of  the  narrower  lochs 
permits  a^cluser  view  of  the  scenery  right 
and  left^  what  wilds  of  heath  and  moor, 
what  coniea  and  ravines,  what  solitudes 
for  grey  stone  and  cairn,  wliat  serried 
brown  steeps,  d(jwn  wliich  whitf^  streams 
trickle  hke  threads,  wliat  sunbursts  and 
sudden  hlaekenings^  what  wreaths  and 


rollings  of  mist  from  the  tops  orcrhead  ! 
Not  till  one  hM  been  in  the  Highlands 
can  one  know  what  a  noble  element  in 
aceneiy  is  pure  grey  mist  It  cihangee 
all;  it  is  tiie  wuard  etement  its 
motions  and  wreathinp,  its  risings,  Iks 
descents,  its  strugglLngs  with  the  bltie^ 
it^^  sweepings  and  expansions,  track'  of 
mountain-side,  lake,  and  valley,  that, 
were  daeakiiidof  penniiieat  moiioloiaj 
of  green  and  brown,  are  fingered  and 
played  upon  into  endless  phantasies  of 
vision  and  meaning.  There  is  a  wreath 
of  mist  round  the  mountain-top.  Ton 
gaze,  and,  as  you  gaze,  the  wreath  tak» 
lateial  motitm;  it  passes  as  a  Hun 
smoke,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the 
summit,  peaked  or  lumpishly  rounded, 
with  perchance  a  patch  of  snow  on  nne 
of  its  sides,  heaves  into  momentan' 
view.  Or,  again,  the  mist  maydeeeeiii 
Down  the  dark  sides  it  roUs,  whirl- 
ing and  eddying;  the  whole  valley 
bc^mes  but  a  trough  for  the  mLst; 
through  its  whitish  snbstancc,  at  last, 
all  becomes  stiuuge  and  ghastly  ;  earth, 
lake^  and  air  are  confined  you  ars 
sailiitg  in  some  realm  of  die  doomed,  a 
vfipoury  lake  visible  for  some  ynrd' 
around,  but  beyond  that  nothing  bat 
vague,  dark  shapes  of  land,  pull's  and  mo- 
tions as  of  diadowy  spirits  cJnalring  fchent* 
selves,  and  shimmering  Iskelets  in  depths 
of  gloom.  Let  no  one,  till  he  has  seen 
what  it  can  do,  blaspheme  a  Iligliland  mist 
Always,  wherever  orif  niovej?,  whether 
in  clear  view  or  in  mist,  there  is  the 
sense  of  waeteneas  and  soUtude,  of  ths 
small  proportion  between  the  area  of 
wild  and  picturesque  earth  around  one 
and  the  humanity  occupying  it  or  that 
can  occupy  it  A  thin  population,  you 
do  know,  is  scattered  over  the  region, 
here  nestiling  in  hots  in  some  segnestoied 
glen,  there  clustered  in  a  village  hj  ths 
side  of  a  loch,  or  in  some  sheltering  recess 
of  the  sea-cliffs.  But  only  now  and  then, 
at  stopping-places,  do  groups  or  gather- 
ings present  themselves  of  these  natives 
of  the  soil  which  has  been  immemorially 
theirs.  In  the  appearance  of  such  speci- 
mens of  the  native  ra^^e  ?w  yu!  do  thus 
encounter,  there  is,  we  must  s<iy,  whatever 
may  be  your  prepo^essious  on  the  sub* 
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ject  of  Uie  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  no  sign  of 
degenornr-y.  That  type  of  the  Irish-Celtic 
physi<\iTn  )niy  which  is  mosi  frequent  in 
caiicaLores — Lhu  low  forehead,  the  pro- 
joctiiig  imd0iw&iQe,  the  grinning  gaah  fnr 
a  mouth — ^was  certainly  bere  not  pre- 
dominant.   In  the  slate-quarrying  vil- 
lage of  Ballachulish,  at  the  mouth  of 
Gie&coe,  where  the  workmen  aro  all 
Celts  and  almoat  all  MacDonalds^  and 
which  In  itself  might  he  oited  (whoever 
ia  to  blame)  as  imliring  the  worst  that 
ia  sai'l  of  Celtic  slovpTilhiofs,  t!io  boys 
that  tuiuljlti  out  froiu  tho  wretched  huts 
after  your  caii  ia^e  are  as  splendid  young 
logoes  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  with 
such  sturdy  large  heads  that  you  cannot 
help  looking  at  them,  and  feeling  that, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  phrenology,  there 
is  nothing  in  tho  world  that  men  can  be 
set  tu  do  in  which  these  Celts,  when  they 
aiegrown  up,  might  not  match  theSazon* 
Asa  ao^  though  perhaps  less  conspicu- 
onslv,  ^vith  the  adult  Gael    So  far  as 
the  rapid  eye  can  ohserv'c,  you  aro  nmong 
a  people  as  good^  as  capable  intellectually, 
•a  sny  seelaon  whatever  of  her  Btitennic 
M^esty^a  subjects.  And  yei>  withal, 
there  are  signs  of  difference.   Many  cf 
tho  faces  yon  9o.c,  nay,  perhaps  most, 
are  of  types  hi  which  there  is  nothing 
peculiar,  and  which  might  belong  to 
Sheffield  or  Wapping  ss  well  aa  to 
Argyleshirsb   Bat  others  there  ate  in 
which  you  recognize,  or  fancy  you  re- 
cognize, a  purer  (/cltic  character.  Among 
these  the  fiur-haired,  or  reddish-haired 
aort^  hotiiinits  moie  powerful  and  in  its 
meaner-looking  Tsriety,  is  not  wanting. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  but  tiiat  the 
type  that,  all  in  all,  etnifk  us  most,  as 
seeming  peculiarly  in  li^'cnons,  was  one 
of  which  we  saw  a  good  muuy  specimens, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  most  perfect 
one — a  tall,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  type, 
slow  and  self-possessed  in  gesture,  as  if 
serving  you  under  protest,  and  witli 
laces  of  a  proudly -sullen  expression  in 
which  there  was  something  SpanisL 
Ihe  ooeurrenee  of  such  figures  and  feces 
here  and  there,  together  with  the  greater 
frequency  of  the  Celtic  physiognomy  ss 
it  ia  commonly  conceived,  does  give  the 
traveller  who  looks  cW.ly  an  impression 


that,  as  he  has  come  to  a  pecuUsily- 

formed  part  of  the  British  territory,  so 
ho  is  among  a  people  correspondingly 
peculiar.  On  the  whole,  however,  were  it 
noiforthesoundaof  Oaelicspeech  whidi 
he  hean  sxonnd  him,  this  might  not 
occur  to  any  except  a  very  close  ob- 
server. It  ia  the  passing  from  the  Low- 
land-lScottish  dialect  to  the  Gaelic  that 
breaks  abruptly  what  would  otherwise, 
as  reipectsthe  people^beaaimperceptifala 
transition.  For  it  would  require  mote 
opportunities  than  fall  in  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  touri«t  to  make  him  aware 
oi  w  hat  is  nevertheless  true — that  the 
Highlands  sre  now  the  festnees  of  forma 
of  theological  helis^  and  of  accompany- 
ing eocial  ordinances  and  observances^ 
which  were  originally  Lowland-Scottish, 
and  tliat,  in  fact,  certain  strictnesses  of 
Presbyterianism,  which  the  Lowland- 
Scotch  are  retinquishing  or  modifying; 
have  passed  northward  among  the  OaeL 
There  are  Highland  parishes,  the  men 
of  which  would  march  southward,  on 
very  little  bidding,  to  put  down  the 
present  movement  which  we  hesr  of  in 
Kdinburgh  for  opoui^  the  Botanic 
Gardens  on  Sunday, 

The  tourist,  if  he  were  to  depend  on 
the  mere  pleasure  of  movement,  and 
of  the  successive  im^es  of  scenery  and 
people  superfidally  impressed  upon  him 
as  he  goes,  would  soon,  imless  he  had 
more  of  Kuskin  in  him  than  mopt  man 
have,  become  satiated  even  with  tho 
grandeurs  of  the  Highlands.  But  most 
toortsts,  it  is  to  £  hoped,  have,  in 
the  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
already  furnished  ere  they  go  into  these 
parts,  the  means  of  proloii'.^iii;:!;  and  deep- 
ening the  pleasures  of  bigljl-seeiug  by 
the  definite  interrogations  with  which 
they  legolats  them,  and  the  miscella» 
neous  thoughts  and  fendes  which  they 
make  vision  serve. 

For  a  geologist,  for  example,  or  even 
for  one  who  has  a  smattering  of  geoloffy, 
a  sail  abng  the  coast  of  the  West  HipL* 
landi  is  full  of  suggestion.  By  what 
foroei^  in  what  depths  of  preblstorie 
time,  were  thp^o  tracts  of  mountain  md 
prom*.|^l^.>^\^  of  luch  and  island,  of  rock 
and  torrent,  shaped  or  Hung  together  I 
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"VVhcn  the  rude,  hanl  skeleton  was  at 
length  coui{>k>tc-,  and  the  Atlantic  roared 
against  some  such  jagged  barrier,  how 
ma  it  fiufih«r  enieked  and  scarped, 
fstsbioned  and  inodiftwt,  into  its  present 
exact con%uration  1  How  was  it  lichoned 
and  mossed,  femed  ami  lieathed,  fringed 
with  its  seaweed,  and  brouglit  to  such  a 
show  of  verdure  and  ^oftnesti  that  seo- 
fiftwl  "begui  to  soamun  round  it,  and  pze- 
paratory  taram  of  life  appeared  on  it^ 
promising  afar  off  the  advent  of  man? 
There  arc  teacliings  yet  in  tliese  matters 
which  have  to  come  from  geolcmcal 
surreys  of  tlie  whole  north-weafe  d  Scot- 
land, and  more  eapedally  of  partknlar 
paita  of  it  which  are  known  to  our 
experts.    But  no  man  exists  into  whose 
mind,  let  it  be  never  so  void  of  all 
taught  geology,  something  of  that  vague 
geological  -wonder,  whidi  in  itself  is 
worth  having,  woidd  not  be  driven  by 
the  sight  of  Staflfa,    Who  has  not  heard 
of  this  "  Isle  of  Columns,"  this  man* el 
of  the  western  seas  1    Every  one  has 
looked  at  engravings  of  it,  and  read 
deaeriptions  of  it  And  yet  the  actual 
sight  of  it — ^which  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  twice-a-week  steamer-excursion  in 
the  season  round  Mull  from  Oban — sur- 
passes all  that  the  tourittt  expects.  You 
approach  giadnallj  a  low,  lumpish- 
looking  bluff  of  rode,  which  you  have 
seen  at  a  distance  rising  from  the  sea ; 
and,  as  you  approach,   the  colnnnmr 
structure,  so  familiar  to  you  Irom  prints, 
becomes  beautifully  apparent  At  length, 
before  the  steamer  stops,  you  can  niake 
out  distinctly  the  three  parts  of  which 
the  island  consists — the  rough  amorphous 
lava-like  base  nr  j  avt'iiicnt;  the  luassea 
of  upright  or  i>i;mtiug  shafts  of  basalt 
whidi  shoot  from  this  paTemeiit;  and 
the  sloping  grassHMnrered  entablature  or 
roof    Landing  in  small  boats,  you  are 
introduced  to  such  of  the  special  wonders 
as  time  and  tlio  state  of  the  tide  will 
permit — the  Clamshell  Cave,  tht>  llerds- 
man  or  Lesser  Islets  the  Boat  Gave^  the 
Great  Cave,  &c.  The  Great  Cave,  called 
also  Fingtd's  Cave,  is  the  siglit  of  sights, 
A  cavf,  '2'27  feet  long,  GG  feet  high  at 
mean  tide,  and  of  a  varying  breadlli  of 
fiom  42  feet  at  the  mouth  to  22  at  the 


inner  extremity ;  the  floor  a  strip  or 
flood  of  pure  green  sea,  which  shells 
and  roars  and  makea  music  wilh  iW 
rock;  two  side^^eriea  or  incgdir 
pathways,  formed  by  endless  tops  cf 
broken  columns,  along  which  yon  may 
clamber  with  the  rest  and  safely  keep 
your  footing,  though  we  did  there  see 
timid  Beauty  unnerved  and  in  tean; 
ftom  these  galleriea  on  both  sides  the 
doeejammed  rows  of  symmetrical  and 
perpendicular  columns  ;  and  over  all, 
where  these  end  atop,  the  rough,  rich 
fretwork  of  the  stony  arch  1  Can  thia 
possibly  be  the  work  of  Katnref  k  the 
inevitable  fMling  as  you  are  within  the 
cave  and  as  you  leave  it.  From  the 
time  wlien  Sir  Joseph  Banks  hrst  dis- 
covered Stalfa,  as  it  may  be  said,  and 
called  attention  to  the  unknown  marvel 
of  a  Gothic  minster  amid  the  Hebridein 
seas^  all  who  bare  visited  the  ishmd 
have  had  this  one  feeling,  that  here 
!N'ature,  in  her  days  of  the  element^,  had 
indulged  in  her  dosest  freak  in  anticipar 
tion  of  human  tat.  So  Wardaworth,  in 
his  aonneto  to  Staffiir-^ 

"The  pillar'd  vestibule, 

Expanding  yet  precise,  the  roof  enil/OTred, 
Might  seem  designed  to  bumble  man,  wbeo 
proud 

Of  Ilia  best  workmanship  by  jJan  sad  lOflj^ 
But  it  is  after  you  have  walked  on  the 
grassy  roof  of  the  island,  and,  taking 
farewell  of  it,  have  embarked  once  more 
in  the  steamer,  wliencc  you  can  look 
back  at  its  fading  ranges  of  OolumD^ 
that  the  whole  geological  wonder  breaks 
fblly  upon  you.  ^ick  yoiur  thoniilit^ 
are  carried  to  those  mysterious  age5 
when,  as  this  mass  of  basalt  \vas  up- 
heaved in  its  place,  so  simulu^neooi 
agendea  were  forming  tiie  stony  frame- 
work of  all  the  surrounduig  main- 
land and  archipelago.  Forward  thence 
your  imagination  sweeps  to  the  nearer 
lapse  of  ages,  when,  all  having  beett 
fashioned  ad  it  now  is,  and  that  m*^ 
Tsllous  minster  perfectly  scooped  and 
built,  there  was  no  eye  of  man  or  of 
architect  to  beh  old  it,  but  the  Atlantic 
roared  against  it.s  foundations, 
the  shonss  and  isles  around,  and  tW 
pure  green  flood  rose  and  fell  * 
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recesses,  the  music  all  uiilieArd.  Nay, 
nor  need  we  sead  fancy  buck  to  ihoao 
pre-biuuan  ages  for  the  fail  sense  of 
Stafia'ft  solitude.  It  is  but  within  theao 
]Mt  nine^  7Mn»  w  luKve  sfttd,  tbal 
Staib  has  been  rescittd  from  its  girdling 
concealment  of  Ocean,  and  what  was 
once  a  horror  to  superstitions  pjvssing 
boatmen  has  become  a  world  uuracle 
Sot  iwrerail  toonateL  Evm  jet  it  is 
bat  dmiiig  thiee  months  in  the  ymt, 
and  during  these  only  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  weather,  that  the  inland  Is  of 
easy  access ;  and,  as  the  tourust  leaves 
it^  he  knows  that  in  a  little  while  Ocean 
^lill  savagely  Teekum  i^  and  tbiouj^  tho 
long  wintev  the  Hebridean  storms  ifiU 
thunder  round  it  again,  defying  ap- 
proach, and  the  basalt  pillai-fi  will  trem- 
ble day  and  night  with  the  solitary  shock, 
and  the  waves  will  plash  mounfiilly  in 
the  nnvisited  aisles.  For  no  human 
being  can  dwell  on  Staffa.  Once,  it  is 
said,  there  was  a  hut  upon  it,  in  which 
a  shepherd  and  his  wile  tried  to  live. 
Throughout  the  sununer  it  was  possible ; 
bot  in  winter  such  was  the  howling  and 
moaning  in  the  caves  nndemeath  that 
they  begged  to  be  taken  off  from  that 
home  of  the  demons.  Now  only  a  few 
aheep  feed  upon  the  grasity  roof  of  the 
island,  which  aie  removed  as  the  aatonin 
ende.  Then  is,  we  believe,  a  MacDonald 
of  Staffa,  owning  the  island,  and  taking 
his  designation  from  it;  but  it  is  at  prf>- 
scnt  leased  by  Mr.  JJavid  Hutchuiion,  lor 
the  sheer  convenience  of  being  able  to 
eihibit  it  thoroughly  to  the  toimsts 
who  travel  by  his  steamers.  Probably 
no  other  man  in  the  kingdom  leases  such 
a  property.  Through  the  winter  it  disap- 
pears ;  but  in  summer  all  is  there  again 
fresh  and  untouched.  Those  are  unocon- 
pied  premiseB  that  require  no  watohman. 

The  tourist  however,  who  should  add 
to  the  mere  delight  in  scenery  and  social 
novcltie.M,  and  to  more  or  less  of  the  geo- 
logical spirit  and  the  habit  of  geological 
observation,  the  third  and  rarer  requisite 
of  an  interest  in  Celtic  histoiy — f^taB 
is  the  man  for  whom  a  fortnight  along 
the  West  Highland  coast  would  be  ft-aught 
with  the  fullest  enjoyment,  ^^'e  do  not 
mean  merely  the  annals  of  the  Gaels 


during  these  last  two  or  three  centuries 
of  their  episodic  action  in  Scottish  and 
in  general  British  history.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  few  visit  Scotland  at  all 
without  that  aort  and  extent  of  ao- 
qnaintance  with  the  Gaehc  past  which 
may  have  resulted  from  the  reading  of 
Scott's  Ladi^  of  the  Lake,  his  Waverley^ 
his  Rub  Roy^  and  hia  Legend  of  MorUnm. 
Many,  perhaps,  have  recollections  also 
of  Macaulay's  account  of  Scotland  in 
King  William's  time,  of  the  Jacobite 
ballads,  and  of  some  of  the  accopsible 
imiTatives  ot  tho  Jacobite  Kebel lions. 
And,  if  so  provided,  the  visitor  biiugs 
with  him  associations  enough  to  employ 
hun,  and  may  take  tracks  through  the 
Highlands  from  end  to  end  with  a  view 
to  the  actual  vision  of  numberless  scenes 
which  his  fancy  has  pictured.  There  is 
Loch  Katrine  and  Helen's  Isle;  there  is 
the  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,  where  meol 
Jarvie  brandished  the  red-hot  pdnr; 
there  is  ducal  Inverary  ;  there  are  Qlen- 
coe  and  (/ulloden,  and  all  the  varied 
sceue^i  of  Charles's  wanderings.  There 
mi^t  be  a  topogrt^phic  tour  of  the 
whole  Highlands  in  mere  explicatioifc 
of  allusions  in  the  Jsoobite  and  other 

Scottish  songs. 

"  The  news  frae  Moydart  cam  yestreen,  ^ 
Will  soon  gar  mony  ferlie, 
That  shi{>s  o'  wiU"  hac  iust  oomeill, 
And  laoded  royal  CharUe." 

Or— 

"  Cam  ye  by  Athol  braes,  lad  wi'  the  philabeg, 
Down  by  the  Tominel,  or  banks  ue 

Garry  \ 

Saw  ye  my  lad,  wi'  his  bonnet  and  white 
cockade, 

.  Leaving  his  mountains  to  ibUow  Pkinoo 

Charlie?" 

More  or  less  of  this  kind  of  know- 
la^  ot  recent  Celtio  history,  or  of  the 
romance  of  recent  Celtic  lustory,  most 
tourists  who  visit  the  Highlands  at  all 

do,  we  say,  bring  with  them.  But  there 
is  an  older  history  of  the  Gael,  any  know- 
ledge of  which,  or  any  interest  in  it^ 
is  a  ifiuch  raier  possession,  and  yet  some 
tincture  of  whi^  is  almost  necessary  for 
the  complete  use  by  the  mind's  eye  of 
a  tour  on  tho  West  Highland  coast, 
where  its  bold  green  promontories  em- 
brace the  Hebrides.   Back  beyond  the 
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period  even  of  Scott's  Lord  of  tJie  Isles^ 
back  beyond  the'  farthest  period  in  the 
history  of  our  Islands  reached  by  him 
in  any  of  his  fictions,  ought  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  busy  as  the  eye  ranges  the 
^ores  about  Oban. 

It  is  a  significant  f^ict  tVint  a  number 
of  inquirers,  independently  of  each 
other,  are  at  present  engaged  in  the 
investigation  01  GaeHo  antiqiiitieft  Itie 
•jpaxt  of  a  more  geneial  ftci--of  a  grow- 
ing conviction  among  our  scholars — that 
we  have  been  neglecting  the  true  origins 
of  our  national  history ;  tliat,  in  dating 
all  worthy  commencement  of  life,  whe- 
ther potitioal  or  intdleetaal,  in  theM 
iilanaa»  from  the  Norman  Gonqnest^  or 
even  from  Hengst  and  Hor?a,  ^ve  have 
been  persistently  wrong ;  and  that  there 
remains  for  our  historians  the  subtle 
problem  of  working  back,  through 
•yiwtfng  data,  to  some  conception  of 
primitive  Britain,  Cymric  or  Gaelic^  and 
perhap?  of  proving  d  potteriori  what 
might  ])e  reasoned  d  priori,  that  the 
Boman  invasion,  the  Saxon  Immigra- 
tionsi  and  the  Konnan  Conquest^  were 
but  Ivibutaries  to  a  stream  of  life  already 
flowing,  the  springs  of  ^vliich  may  lie 
even  in  the  mists  of  Druidism-  There 
is  much  in  this  view  from  which,  with 
om*  pteoonoeptions,  we  mnet  revolt. 
8tQl,  nndemeath  tbe  ovenrbehning 
prevalence  among  us  for  twelve  centu- 
ries of  the  Saxon  breed  and  speech, 
subtle^  (  ii^uiTrrs  are  finding  traces  of  the 
coutuiuuus  liiliation  of  Celtic  tradition 
and  Oeltie  inflnence.  In  tbe  interest  of 
this  inquiry  there  is  a  new  raking  of  our 
oldest  records,  and  especial  attention  is 
being  directed  to  those  two  great  masses 
of  the  Celtic  race  that  still  remain  un- 
abeorbed  among  us — the  Welsh,  and  the 
Gaela  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Afl  nigaids  tilie  Celts  of  Scotland  and 
their  connexions  with  Scottish  history, 
we  shall  probably  know  a  great  deal 
more  when  Mr.  W.  JF.  Skene  shall  have 
published  bis  Cettw  ^SSodC&hi^  At  pia- 
aent  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
tourist  who  may  find  his  way  to  the 
Scottiih  Highlands  will  survey  these  re- 
gions in  the  light  of  any  more  profound 
at  exact  notion  of  ancient  events  of 


whicli  they  were  the  theatre,  than  may 
result  from  vague  recollections  of  Ossim 
and  his  commentators,  cianlied  by 
aoape  from  Bed%  snd  by  half-foigotten 
reamngs  in  those  eaily  psrti  of  aU  aom* 
maries  of  Scottish  history  in  which  one 
is  bewildered  by  the  duality  of  Scots 
and  Picts,  till  at  last  this  duality 
vanishes,  and  one  gets  upon  that  sxD^e 
Hne  of  Scottisih  Kemietiis  and  DonSls 
and  Du£&,  of  whom  the  authentic  pov- 
traits  are  to  be  pcpti  in  Holyrood  Palaoei 
and  from  whom  the  pedigree  is  clear  on 
to  Shakspeare's  murdered  Duncan,  and 
SO  through  the  succeeding  Malculm^, 
Davids^  and  A]0zand6K%  and  tlia  BnooB 
and  Stnarls,  to  her  present  Mivaaty* 
Even  in  this  jumble  of  notions,  however, 
the  tourist  will  have  something  Uy  en- 
hance the  interest  with  which  he  looks 
at  the  seenes  amid  wfakk  be  finds  hxm- 
Bclf  ill  the  AVest  Highlands. 

First  of  all,  as  he  sails  or  walks,  fen^ 
will  be  rolled  back  for  liim  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  Britifili  liistoric  fancy,  and 
he  will  see  those  wild  tracts  of  hiii,  isiaad, 
and  peninsnU^  in  their  Oadanie  period 
What  mattisEa  it^  in  bia  mood  tiio^ 
whether  there  ever  was  a  real  Osaian  or 
no,  or  whether,  if  there  was,  it  is  to  the 
tiurd  century  or  to  any  later  time  that 
HO  are  to  mlerbim  and  the  heroes  whom 
be  singst  Let  Osaian  be  a  man  or  a 
myth ;  let  tiiere  bava  brai  oaa  dhiaf 
bwri-l  from  whom  came  the  germs  of 
those  ( J  ic  legends  of  the  Gaelic  race,  or 
let  them  be  the  produce  of  the  Gaelic 
imagination  ahaping  oat  its  Bmited 
national  epic  through  a  series  of  bardl 
ago  after  age ;  let  Macpherson's  Ossian 
be  a  rendering  of  Ossianic  l^ends  as  he 
found  them,  or  a  substitute  of  Ins  o\m 
wbidi  hints  from  these  legends  Imi 
inspired— all  tfaii^  aa  the  tonztafc  findi^ 
litlto  albcts  the  reality.  Innoiraycaa 
one  so  well,  or,  in  a  high  sense,  with 
such  historic  accuracy,  realize  the  pris- 
tine coudiLiun  of  that  region  oi  wild 
eoontry  of  wbidi  we  have  made  Oban 
the  c<  litre,  as  by  calling  it  to  onsadf* 
"the  land  of  Ossian,"  and  believing 
that  it  had  an  "  Ossianic  "  period-  Ye^ 
it  was  among  these  peninsulas  and 
islands,,  and  on  thcso  luIU  and  iteath><y 
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thAt  iho  men  of  the  Ossianic  poems, 
those  primitive  Gael-Albanich,  or  Scots 
of  North  Britain,  moved  and  fought 
and  hunted,  going  and  coming  betwoen 
thoao  bannte  and  tha  Iniland  of  their 
Gaelic  kin.  Here  were  tlio  race  of  the 
Feinn — thoso  vory  tribes  of  Fingal  and 
his  heroes  whose  deeds  Ossian  saw  and 
sxmg,  or  later  bards  exalted  in  fanc^. 
Nay,  and  if  our  Oiaian  be  in  the  main 
Maqdmon,  this  must  be  said  lor  Hao- 
pherson,  that  his  impf>9tiir<»  at 
least  a  marvellous  feat  of  the  historic 
instinct  Not  more  true  are  the  Norse 
epies  and  sagas  to  nstlTB  Scandluman 
scenery  and  circQmstanee  than  am 
Oasian's  poems,  after  their  more  narrow 
and  somhre  style  of  epic,  to  the  Bceneiy 
and  circumstance  of  the  jagged  West- 
Scottish  land  of  mountain  and  sea-gull^ 
lodiandmiat  Only  after  one  liaa  aean 
the  region  does  one  feel  the  exact  fitness 
of  thnt  scenic  monotony,  that  paucity  of 
descriptive  phrases,  which  all  liave  re- 
marked in  Ossian.  "  The  streamy  Mor- 
Tcn  "-.what  ooold  be  Iwtter  than  tbatt 
**  He  hammed  a  aurly  aong^  and  heard 
bis  hair  in  the  wind  " — meet  the  blast 
ill  a  Highland  glen,  nnrl,  if  yon  have 
never  heard  your  own  beard  whistle 
before,  I  can  promise  you  the  sensation. 
Or  again,  **  As  nuhes  a  atnam  of  foam 
**  from  the  dark  shady  steep  of  Groml^ 
"  when  the  thunder  is  travelling  above, 
"  and  dark-brown  night  sits  on  half  the 
«*  hilL"  Or  again, "  From  then*  hundred 
*' streams  came  the  tribes  to  grassy 
»  Gol^anerona.''  Oi;  desoribing  the  pie- 
paration  of  warriors  for  a  battle,  "No 
**  words  come  forth  ;  tboy  seizo  their 
"  spoare.  Each  soul  is  rolled  into  itsel£ 
«  At  length  the  sadden  dang  is  waked  on 
« flU  thor  aehdng ahieUs.  JKncAftifat 
**ki$  hUl  ^  night;  at  itUervah  they 

darldy  stand.''  Or  again,  "  Dost  thou 
**  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock,  witii  its 
"  head  of  heath  1  Three  aged  pines 
*<  bend  from  ltd  iace ;  green  is  the  narrow 

plain  at  ita  fbet;  ttea  the  mountain* 
•  **  flower  grows  ud  ahakes  its  white 
"  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is 
**  there  alone,  shedding  its  aged  beard. 
**  Two  btones,  half  sai^  in  the  ground, 
"  show  their  heads  of  moaa.   The  deer 


"  of  *the  mountain  avoids  the  place,  for 
"  he  be]iol(i«  a  dim  ghost  standing  Utr  rc." 
And  so  passim — streamy  hills,  sounding 
Uasti^  '^•^I'fwding  mista^  loarings  of  th^ 
sea  .  against  xoeka^  cairns  on  the  lonely 
heatL  That  perpetual  fancy  in  Ossian, 
too,  of  pfho?tfl  dwelling  in  the  mif^ts  anA 
appearing  iw  beckoning  shadows  through 
tbem  on  the  hill-sides,  or  of  ghosts  as 
themselves  misty  phantoms  rtsiiig  in 
solitudes  on  the  heath  in  clear  nights — • 
only  reside  for  six  months  in  ihr.  High- 
lands, and  be  out  at  all  houi-s,  and,  if 
you  do  not  feel  this  Ossianic  supersti- 
tion growiug  upon  you,  you  ate  a  tough 
ftUow.  Besides,  for  my  paii>  I  amnot ao 
sure  that  the  thing  iui't  true. 

What  said  Fingjil  to  his  foo  of  Loch- 
lin,  when  that  chici  told  him  how  the 
luen  ul  future  times  would  visit  the 
soenesoftbMrbataest  "  Swaian,"  said 
the  King  of  the  HiUii^  ''to-day  our  fEime 
"  is  greatest.  "Wc  shall  pn^s  away  like 
"  a  dream.  No  sound  will  rt main  in 
"  oar  fields  of  war.  Our  tombs  will  be 
<*  lost  in  the  heath.  The  hunter  shall 
»  not  know  the  place  of  oar  rest.  Ooi 
"  names  may  be  hmrd  in  song.  What 
**  avails  it  when  onr  strength  has 
"  ceased  t  "  As  the  wiser  hero  prophe- 
sied, so  it  has  happened.  Hero  and 
lliere,  indeed,  leli^on  or  legend  has 
ftstened  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the 
mythic  fathers  of  the  Gael  to  some 
enduring  natural  object  Thero  is 
iFingal's  Cave  in  Staffa;  remari^able 
crags  and  other  wonders  on  the  main- 
land  am  conneeted  with  the  fame  of 
Fingal;  in  the  grounds  of  DunoUy 
Castle,  close  to  the  sea  at  Oban,  one 
sees  a  strange  upright  mass  of  roek, 
called  "  The  Dog's  Stone,"  to  which 
Fingal  osed  to  chain  his  dog  Loath. 
Otherwise  it  is  to  the  whole  vague  land, 
from  Kintyro  to  Capo  Wrath,  and  liardly 
to  one  part  more  than  another,  that  there 
cling  the  memories  of  the  Feinian  heroes. 
If  tihere  is  an  exception  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Ossisn  himself  It  is  with  the  Vale 
of  Cona,  now  the  well-known  Glenooe 
of  the  tourists,  more  thrin  with  any  other 
spot  in  the  whole  land  of  the  Gael,  that 
he  connects  his  life  and  the  associations 
of  his  song.   "IhaYoioe  (tf  Cona"  is 
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one  of  Oeaiaii's  designations  for  hftnimlf. 
The  thnndering  of  Uie  -fltraftma  down 

tlie  hill  sides  in  Cona»  and  the  howling 

of  the  nijzht  :vi]i(ls  through  it,  are  his 
ever-recurring  images.  It  is  in  Cona 
that  he  expects  to  meet  the  spirits  of  ius 
kindred,  wherever  they  may  have  died; 
and,  when  he  is  old  and  l^lind,  and  left 
the  last  of  all  his  kin,  it  is  liis  sorrow 
that,  though  Cona  is  nrnnTid  }iim,  he  can 
behold  it  no  more.  Visitors  to  Glencoe 
are  not  sufllcicntly  alive  to  tliis.  One 
of  ihe  sights  pointed  oat  to  them,  in- 
deed,  is  "  Ossian'a  Cm,*'  on  the  higk 
fece  of  the  cliff  on  one  side  near  the 
middle  of  the  glen  ;  but  it  is  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Macdonalds  that  is  tli© 
paramount  association.  I^t  thia  he 
lemedied,  and,  the  next  time  that  the 
tourist  revisits  the  matchless  glen,  Irt 
him  not  forget  "  the  massacre,"  but  let 
him  give  Ossian  a  turn.  Near  Ossian's 
cave,  or  underneath  it,  let  him  fancy 
the  hard,  old  and  aolitar^,  nttering  tiieee 
worda  in  his  Caih-Ma  .■  "  Whence  is  the 
"  stream  of  years  1  Whither  do  they  roll 
"  along  ]  Where  hnvf^  ihfv  hid  in  mist 
"  their  many-coloureii  sides  t  I  look  into 
**  the  times  of  old ;  but  they  aeem  dim 

to  Ciaeian'e  eyes,  like  lefleeted  moon- 
"  beams  on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise 
«  tlic  rvd  Ix'unis  of  war.  There,  Rilent, 
"  dwells  a  feeble  race.  They  mark  no 
**  years  with  their  deeds,  as  slow  they 
♦'pass  along.  Dweller  between  the 
^  ahielde  1  Thoa  that  awakeet  the  failing 
«  soul !  Descend  from  thy  wall,  Harp  of 
*'  Cona,  ^nth  thy  voices  three.  Come 
"  with  tliat  which  kindles  the  past ; 

rear  the  forms  of  old  on  their  own 
«<  dark-hiown  yeara."  Snch  is  Oaaian's 
invocation  of  his  Epie  muse.  Haunt 
■Glencoe  for  ever,  thou  j^rand  old  shade  ! 

But  no  soul  can  dwell  for  ever  in  mist ; 
and  so  it  is  a  comfort  for  the  tourist  when 
he  comes  upon  some  one  spot  where  he 
can  see  the  old  Gael  walking  out  of 
Ossianism  into  the  light  of  record.  Such 
a  spot  is  Dnnstaffnage.  Here,  on  the  lip 
of  Loch  Etive,  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  Oban,  is  the  site  of  that  first  small 
Scottuh  royalty,  or  royalty  of  the  Ix>m 
branch  of  the  Balriad  Scots  from  Ireland, 
Which  developed  itaelf  at  laat  into  the 


eomplete  Ungdom  of  SooQand.  Am 
etood  that  fionona  stone  of  Scottish  {ate 
— the  actnal  stone  on  which  Jacob  bad 
rested  his  head  when  he  dreamt  bis 
drt'am  in  Padan  Aram — which,  ba?iiig 
found  its  way  in  a  marvellous  manner 
to  Spain,  aiui  thenoe  to  Ivalaod,  M 
been  brought  ovw  hj  the  Dalriad  Scota 
to  1)0  the  stone  on  which  their  kingg 
were  crowned.  Kenneth  Macalpinf.  wlita 
he  became  king  of  all  Scotland,  remored 
it  and  hii  cei^tal  from  I>QnetBlEQ«g8to 
Seone ;  and  at  Scone  it  xematned  for  feat 
centuries  more,  still  the  coronation-?tor!? 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  till  Edward  I/ng- 
shanks  carried  it  to  England.  It  is  at 
tins  moment  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
fixed  hi  tile  dudr  on  which  our  Biituh 
aovereigna  are  and  ever  yviH  be  crowned ; 
andeveiyone  knowa  the  legend  attadied 
toit— 

"  Ni  Mat  Fatum,  8ooti,  quoconque  locatuiD 
XnTCDint  lapidenitNgiMKe  teocatviliidaB.* 

Of  ooiuae,  therefore,  the  atone  ii  int 

to  he  aeen  now  at  Dunstafl&iagc,  and 
tlipro  is  littlo  lik'^lihoo'l  of  a  national 
a^ntation  among  the  Scots  for  bringing 
it  back  thither.  Nor  are  there  any 
remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Scottu 
kings.  The  present  Dunstaffnaga  Caafli 
is  the  ruin  of  a  much  later  edifice,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  a  Scan- 
dinavian chief  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  first  one.  But  they  show  a  Kttb 
chapel  in  a  wood  close  by,  inclosing  & 
burvinf^-irround  in  which  are  said  to  be 
tlie  bones  of  some  of  the  old  KJnga. 
Tliere  are  carved  tombs  in  tho  chapel 
and  burying-ground,  but  none  old  eiicugli 
actually  to  tell  of  a  Feigus,  an  Aehtto^ 
or  an  Aidan.  Even  in  thie  absence  a/ 
monuments  it  is  something  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Pun  si?  ff  nn  '^e,  looking 
on  Loch  Etire.  I  asked  the  little  boy 
who  was  sent  from  the  castle  to  shownft 
the  ehapel  and  hnrying-ground,  whethar 
he  went  to  school.  "O,  yes." 
you  a  good  scholar  ? "  "  Xo  that  badj 
I'm  in  tho  History  of  Scotland  clas?.^ 
There  could  be  few  fitter  spots,  I  thouglit, 
in  which  to  learn  Scottish  history  t&sB 
that  on  which  we  were  treadiDg. 

The  preaching  of  Chriatiaiii^ 
the  Gael,  the  gradual  progress  aiuoog 
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ihnn  (  if  t]in  observMncca  of  the  Cliriistiiin 
ivorship,  and  their  reluctance  to  part 
with  their  ancestral  habits  and  supMSti- 
Hons,  are  quaintly  aet  forth  in  fiome  of 
the  legends  stOl  found  in  the  Highlands 
relating  to  Ossian,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  so-calk'd  poems  of  Ossian,  not  used 
by  Macpherson,  which  late  research  has 
diMOTfliMd.  Ill  these  legends  Oama.  is 
represented^  and  in  those  poems  he  is 
made  to  represent  himself,  as  a  very  old 
man  livin'j:  on  to  the  days  of  St. Patrick, 
and  converaing  with  the  saint,  but  sadly 
put  about  by  tho  saint's  proceedings. 
Thus,  ftom  one  of  the  pieces  reoenuy 
published,  by  Messrs.  McLauchlan  and 
8kune,  from  tho  Dean  of  Lisniore's 
manuscript  P>ook  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  col- 
lected about  1 530  : — 

In  this  pjeat  world  none  is  likS  ma. 
bo  sad,  how  sad  my  case  1 
A  poor  old  man  now  dragging  stones  1 
Long  aro  the  clouds  tliis  night  above  me; 
The  la&t  man  of  the  Feiue  am  I, 
The  great  Ossiui,  the  son  of  Fim^ 

And  again,  from  a  dialogue  in  the  same 
collection  between  Osnan  and  Patrick:^ 

**  Tell  us,  0  Patrick,  what  honour  is  ours. 
Ik>  the  Feion  of  Ireland  iu  heaven  now 
dweUf 

**  In  truth  I  can  tell  thee,  thou  Ossian  of  fame, 
That  no  heaven  has  thy  feither,  Oncar,  or  GauL 

Sad  is  the  tale  thou  tellest  me.  Priest, 

I  worshipping  Qod  while  the  Feine  have  oo 

heaven ! 

Shalt  thoii  not  fare  well  thyself  in  that  city, 
Though  ne'er  slioulU  thy  lather,  Caoiltc,  and 
(Moar  be  there? 

*'  Little  joy  would  it  hxing  to  me  to  nt  in  that 

city 

Wltiumt  Oaoilte  and  Oscar,  ssweU  ss  my 
ihther. 

•  •••««• 

•*  For  thy  love's  sake,  rutnck  ,  foraake  not  the 
heroes : 

Unknown  to  Heaven's  Kiog^  bting  tbcm  in 

the  Feinn. 

"  Though  little  room  you'd  take,  not  one  of 
your  race, 

Unkno^m  to  Heaven's  King,  shall  get  be* 

iieath  his  root 

''How  dUlerent  MaeOomKsil,  the  Feioi^s 

noble  king : 
AH  men,  uninvited,  might  enter  Am  great 

hOUMi" 


This,  of  course,  shocks  St.  T'atrick| 
and  the  two  nearly  come  to  blows. 

Now  here  is  not  the  noble  Ossian  of 
Maephemon;  nor,  except  by  violating  the 
usual  chronology,  or  ]M-otracting  Osnan'a 
age  to  nearly  two  hundred  years,  aa  well 
as  i)utting  him  in  Ireland,  could  he  and 
St.  Patrick  be  brought  together.  Tho 
legend  18  a  poetie  repiesentetion  of  the 
struggle  between  Christianity  and  the 
old  Gaelic  paganism,  in  Ireland  rather 
than  in  Scotland.  Not  to  St.  Patrick, 
but  to  Palladius  and  Ninian,  is  assigned 
the  beginning  of  the  work  which  was 
aflerwaidB  completed  by  the  great  St. 
Columha. 

The  same  excursion  from  Oban  which 
takes  tourists  to  StalTa,  lands  tlicm  at 
lona.  The  two  islands  aro  both  on  tho 
-west  coast  of  Molly  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  each  other.  Unlilro  Stalfi^ 
however,  which  is  a  mere  rock,  lona  ia 
a  habitable  and,  though  bleak -looking, 
not  unproductive  little  islam!,  of  alxjut 
three  and  a  half  miles  long,  by  one  and 
a  half  broad.  Its  shores  in  most  parts 
are  low,  and,  though  tiiere  are  eminences 
in  the  middle,  they  are  not  very  consi- 
derable. You  are  landed  in  small  boats 
from  the  steamer,  at  a  httle  village  of 
about  forty  houses  in  a  row,  containing 
most  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifly  in* 
habitants  that  foim  the  population  of  the 
island,  and  are  carried  at  once  \o  the 
ruins  close  by,  which  yon  have  already 
seen  from  tho  sea  as  you  approached. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Kmmery ;  Miacleau's 
Cross,  an  old  sculptured  stcme  erosi^  said 
to  be  one  of  3G0  cros?:cs  that  were  in 
the  island  before  the  Koformation  ;  tho 
Koilig  Grain,  or  Cemetery  of  Omn,  in 
which  there  are  a  multitude  of  tomb< 
stones  of  Highland  chieftains,  and  in 
which  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Danish  kings 
are  also  said  to  bo  Buried  ;  St.  Oran's 
Chapel,  within  this  ci'meteiy,  Avilli  a 
tomb  called  bt.  Oran's  own,  and  tombs  of 
a  McQuanrie  of  XJlva,  and  Sootf  a  "Lord 
of  thelales,"  Angus  Macdonald ;  another 
stone  cross,  called  St.  Martin's  Cross ;  and 
lastly  the  Cathedral  itself,  also  with  its 
tombs  and  other  objects  of  interest — 
such  is  the  usual  succession  of  sights. 
You  are  hurried  tiirough  thorn  in  a  crowd 
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witlim  the  aiiigle  hom  during  wliich  fho 
ttetmer  can  iJbrd  to  wait.  Still,  jfou 
are  here  among  the  ruins  which'  Johnson 
examinod  ninety  years  ago,  and  respect- 
ing "wliioli  lie  moralized  in  the  sound- 
ing words  which  so  many  can  repeatw 
These,  however,  though  very  interceting 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  are  not  relics 
of  St.  Coluniba  or  his  Culdees,  They 
are  ruins  of  edifices  and  monuments 
which  were  ^aced  there  in  the  kter 
days  of  the  Annum  Oatholie  Ghuxchy 
because  the  ground  of  lona  was  even 
then  aacred  by  the  tradition  of  its  older 
fieime.  You  are  told  indeed  of  stones 
and  mounds  on  the  (  tli  r  side  of  the 
island  which  probably  mark  the  site  of 
Columba's  first  settlement^  and  yoa  aie 
at  lilxTty  to  suppose  that  under  the 
ruins  of  the  Cathedral  and  Cliapel  may 
be  the  dC'bris  of  some  of  the  Culdee  es- 
tablishments. On  the  whole,  however,  all 
that  yon  have  seen  of  the  nal  Icolumb- 
kill  ia  the  ialand  itaelC  £?eD  this  i» 
worth  going  for;  nay,  peiliapa  it  is 
Vtter  that  there  should  be  no  fragments 
ot  building's  on  which  to  fritter  your 
regards.  The  ground  is  enough.  Here, 
on  this  little  isle,  vhich  you  shall  ever 
afterwards  be  able  to  fancy  as  it  ia^ 
landed,  in  the  year  563,  at  the  age 
of  forty-two,  that  ColumlM,  who  had 
left  his  native  Ireland,  then  for  a  genera- 
tion or  two  fully  Christian,  that  he 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  ihA  lesa 
favoured  Scots  of  North  Britain  and  to 
their  Pictish  neighbours.  This  vras  the 
ialand  made  over  to  him  by  the  Scottish 
king,  Conval ;  hence  it  was  that  he 
made  his  journeys  to  the  mainland — not 
only  to  Dunstafibage^  but  even  as  fiv  as 
the  ca[)ital  of  the  northern  Picts  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ness;  and  her*'  it  wr^^  that^ 
enlarging  tlie  scheme  of  his  work,  ho 
founded  his  coUegd  of  monks,  in  w  hich 
weiB  trained  np  miadonanea  for  all 
northern  Europe.   Here^  at  the  head  of 


this  college,  for  more  thanthirtyyean^he 
llTed—- reading  praying,  teachings  ^SS&o^ 

the  ground  and  fishing ;  and  hoe  bA 
died,  A.D.  597.    Before  his  death  many 
of  his  disciples  had  gone  forth  as  niia- 
aionaries.  Nor  did  the  fame  of  his  school 
oeaae  with  hia  Ufa   A  aeiiea  of  Abbote 
of  lona  succeeded  him ;  young  men  from 
all  parts  of  Britain,  and  even  from  Gaul 
and  other  foreign  lands,  caroo  to  lona  to 
be  educated;  and,  throughout  the  seventh 
and  eighth  oentnries^  the  Columbite 
College  of  lona  was  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  in  northern  ChnitendovDu 
Scottish  monks  from  lona  were  among 
the  first  missionaries  and  bishops  among 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  of  the  Hep- 
taidiy ;  they  foond  their  way  to  tlie 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands;  an  I  <  ven  in 
remote  Iceland,  when  the  Xor>vepiaii 
colonists  first  arrived  there,  about  870, 
they  found  that  they  had  been  preceded 
by  men  who  had  brought  with  them 
fiom  lona  the  Iiiah  ritnaL   By  thai 
time,  however,  the  establishment  ai 
lona  had  disappeared — broken  np  and 
destroyed  by  those  Danish  sea-rovera, 
whose   invasions,   protracted  through 
several  centuries,  form  ao  important  an 
era  in  Scottish,  as  well  as  in  Fnglwil^ 
history.    Its  seat  in  the  Hebrides  thna 
destroyed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  form 
of  Christianity  gradually  gaining  political 
groimd  in  Scotland  as  weU  as  in  England, 
Caldeeism  died  ooL  Hie  aanetity  of 
Columba's  Island,  however,  remained  a 
national  tradition;  and  hence  Scottish 
kings  and  chiefs  were  brought  from  afar 
to  be  buried  in  it,  and,  after  the  Danish 
invBBiona  had  eubaideci,  Roman  Catholie 
piety  re-edified  the  soil    To  Colmnba 
himself  legend  ascribes  a  Gaelic  veiM^  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation :» 

**  In  the  Isle  of  my  heart,  the  Isle  of  my  ]nve, 
Instead  of  a  inotik's  voice  shaU  be  iowmg  uf 
cattle  ; 

But,  ere  the  world  comes  to  an  and, 
lona  ahiU  flourish  as  before^*' 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Tom  was  now  qnitc  amphibious.  You 
do  not  know  what  that  means  i  You 
had  better,  then,  ask  the  nearest  Govern- 
ment pu|iil-teacher,  who  may  possibly 
answer  you  smartly  enou§^,  thus — 

**  Amphibious.  Adjective,  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  cmphi,  a  fish, 
ami  bim,  a  beast.  An  animal  snp- 
jKiHcd  by  our  ignurunt  aucetitors  to  be 
oompoonded  of  a  beast  and  a  fishj 
which  therefore,  like  the  hippopotamus, 
can't  live  <m  the  land,  and  dies  in  the 
■water." 

However  that  may  he,  Tom  was 
amphibious;  and  what  is  better  still, 
he  was  cl^n.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  f(dt  how  comfortable  it  was  to 
have  nothing  on  him  but  himself.  But 
he  only  enjoyed  it :  he  did  not  know  it, 
or  limik  about  it ;  just  as  you  enjoy 
life  and  health,  and  yet  never  thmk 
about  being  alive  and  healthy  :  and  may 
it  be  long  befoze  you  have  to  think 
about  it. 

He  did  not  remember  liaving  ever 
been  dirty.  Indeed,  he  did  not  re- 
member any  of  hia  old  tioiib}es»  being 
tired,  or  hungty,  or  beaten,  or  sent  np 

dark  cliimnies.  Since  that  sweet  sleep, 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  Ids  ma-ster, 
and  Harthover  Place,  and  the  little 
white  girl ;  and  in  a  word,  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  when  he  lived  before  j 


and  what  waa  best  of  all,  he  had  for- 
gotten all  the  bad  words  which  he  had 
learnt  from  Grimes,  and  the  rude  boya 

with  whom  ho  used  to  play. 

That  is  not  strange  :  for  you  know, 
when  you  osme  into  this  world,  and 
became  a  land  baby,  you  remembered 
nothing.  80,  why  should  he^  when  ha 
became  a  water  baby  1 

Tlien  liave  you  lived  before  ? 

My  dear  child,  who  can  tell  ?  One 
can  only  tell  that,  by  ramembonng 
something  whidi  happened  where  we 
lived  before ;  and  as  we  remember 
notliini:.  know  nothing  about  it ; 
and  no  book,  and  no  man,  can  ever  tell 
us  certainly. 

There  waa  a  wise  man  once ;  a  very 
wise  man,  and  a  very  good  man,  who 
wrote  a  poem  about  the  feelings  which 
some  cliildren  liavr-,  about  having  lived 
before  ;  and  ihia  la  what  he  said — 

**Our  V)irth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foqaietting  ; 
The  soul  that  rma  w  ith  m,  uur  life's  star, 
Hath  elsewhere  had  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar  : 
Kot  in  entire  furgetfulnci>i>, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing:  clnnis  of  ^'^lory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  16  our  houie." 

There,  vou  can  know  no  more  than 
that.  liut  if  I  was  vou,  I  would  believe 
that  For  then  thegieat  fairy  ^Science,  who 
is  likely  to  be  queen  of  all  the  fiiiries  for 
many  a  year  to  come,  can  only  do  you 
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good,  and  never  do  you  harm  ,  and  in- 
stead of  fencying,  with  some  peopl», 
\}f«k  your  body  makes  your  soul,  as  if  m 
uleam-engillO  could  make  its  ovrn  coko  ; 
or,  with  some  other  people,  that  your 
80ul  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  body, 
but  is  only  stuck  into  it  iDce^a  pin 
into  a  pineoshiciit  to  ftall  out  with  tho 
fiist  shake  ^— yoa  will  heUeve  the  one 
true 

orthodo:^ 
rational, 
philosophical, 
logical, 
irrefragable, 
noroinalialii^ 
realistic, 
inductive, 
deductive, 
sedoetiTe^ 
prodnetive, 
salutary, 
comforuible, 
and  on-all-accounts-to-be-rcceived 

doctrine  of  this  wonderful  fairy  tale, 
■wliicli  18,  that  your  soul  makes  your  body, 
just  as  a  snail  makes  his  shelL  For  the 
lest^  it  is  enough  lor  us  to  he  sure 
tiiat,  whether  or  not  we  Uved  before,  we 
shall  live  ngain  ;  though  iiot>  I  hope,  as 
poor  little  heathen  Tom  did.  For  he 
went  downward  into  the  water;  but  we, 
I  hope,  shall  go  upward,  to  a  very 
different  plaoe. 

But  Tom  was  very  happy  in  the 
water;  He  had  been  sadly  over- worked 
in  the  land  world;  and  so  now,  to  make 
up,  he  had  nothing  hot  holidays  in  the 
water  woiid  for  a  laag,  long  timetoeome. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  enjoy 
himself,  nivl  In  k  it  all  the  pretty  things 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cool  clear 
water-world,  where  the  sun  is  never  too 
hot^  and  the  frost  Is  never  too  cold. 

AsA  what  did  he  live  on  t  Water- 
cresses,  perhaps ;  or  perhaps  water-grucl, 
and  watriMiiilk:  too  many  lanfl-babies 
do  so  likewise.  But  we  do  not  know 
what  one-tenth  of  the  mter  things  eat ; 
so  we  are  not  answerable  for  the  water- 
babies. 

And  sometimes  he  went  along  tho 
smooth  gravel  waterways,  looking  at  the 


ciickets  which  ran  in  and  out  among 
the  stones,  as  rabbits  do  on  land  ;  or  he 
cUnibed  over  the  ledges  of  rock,  and 
saw  the  sand-tubes  hanging  in  thou- 
sands, with  every  one  of  them  a  pretty 
little  head  and  legs  peeping  out ;  or  he 
went  into  a  still  oomer,  and  watched 
the  caddis^  eating  dead  sticks,  as 
greedily  as  yon  would  eat  plum  pudding, 
and  building  their  houses  witb  silk  and 
gluow  Very  lanciiai  ladies  they  were ; 
none  of  ^em  would  keep  to  the  same 
materials  for  »  day.  One  would  begin 
with  some  pebbles;  and  then  she  would 
stick  on  a  piece  of  green  weed  ;  and 
then  she  found  a  shell,  and  stuck  it  on 
too ;  and  the  poor  shell  was  alive,  and 
did  not  like  at  all  being  taken  to  build 
houses  with:  hut  the  caddis  did  not  let 
him  have  any  voice  in  the  matter;  being 
nide  and  seltish,  as  vain  people  are  apt 
to  bu ;  and  then  she  stuck  on  a  piece  of 
rotten  wood,  and  then  avery  smart  pink 
stonc^  and  so  on,  till  die  was  patched  all 
over  like  an  Irishman's  coat.  And  then 
she  found  a  long  straw,  live  times  as  long 
as  herseli^  and  said,  "  Hurrah !  niy  sister 
has  a  tail,  and  FU  have  one  too ; and 
she  stuck  it  on  her  hade,  and  marched 
about  with  it'quite  proud,  though  it  was 
very  inconvenient  indeed.  And,  at  that, 
tails  became  all  the  fashion  among  the 
caddis-baits  in  that  pool,  and  they  all 
toddled  about  with  long  stnws  sti&ing 
out  behind,  getting  between  each  other's 
legs,  and  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
looking  so  ridiculous,  that  Tom  laughed 
at  them  till  he  cried.    But  they  were 

2uite  lights  you  know ;  for  people  must 
Iways  follow  the  fashion,  even  if  it  he 
spoon-bonnets. 

Then  sometimes  he  came  to  a  deep 
still  reach  ;  and  there  he  saw  the  water- 
forests.  Ihev  would  have  looked  to 
you  only  littiA  weeds ;  but  Tom,  you 
must  remember,  was  so  little^  that  every- 
thing If  rlci  I  a  hundred  times  as  big  to 
him  as  it  does  to  you,  just  as  things  do 
to  a  minnow,  who  sees  and  catches  the 
litUe  water-creatures  which  you  can  only 
see  in  a  microscope. 

And  in  the  water-forest  he  saw  the 
wate  r  -  m  onk  i  e.?,  and  water  -  squi  rrcls 
(they  had  all  six  1^  though;  every 
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thing  almof5t  has  six  lop^s  in  thf  ^vatcr, 
except  efte  aud  water-babies; ;  aiid 
nimbly  enough  they  ran  among  the 
btanol^M.  Then  ■were  irateT^flowen 
there,  too,  in  thousands ;  and  Tom 
tried  to  pick  them  :  but  soon  as  he 
tonched  them,  they  drew  thejnselvos  in, 
and  turned  into  knots  of  jelly;  and 
ihen  Tom  saw  that  they  were  all  alive — 
bella,  and  stars,  and  wheels,  and  flowem, 
of  all  heautifiil  shapes  and  colrmrs ;  and 
all  alive  and  busy,  just  as  Tom  "vras. 
And  now  he  found  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  world  than  he 
had  fimcied  at  fifst  aighi 

And  then  waa  one  wonderful  little 
fellow,  who  peeped  ont  of  the  top  of 
a  honpe  bnilt  of  round  bricks  ;  and  he 
had  two  big  wheels,  and  one  littla  one 
all  oyer  teeth,  spinning  mmdandmuid 
lik<  tlio  wheels  in  a  thrashing-machine; 
and  Tom  stood  and  stared  at  liim,  to  see 
what  he  was  going  to  make  Avitli  liis 
.  machinery.  And  what  do  you  think  he 
was  doing  1  Brick-making.  With  hia  two 
big  wheels  he  swept  tM^ther  all  the 
mud  which  floated  in  the  water :  all 
that  was  nice  in  it  he  put  into  his 
stomach  and  ate  ;  aud  all  the  mud  he 
swept  together  into  the  little  wheel  on 
lua  bnaa^  which  raallj  waa  a  nand 
bole  set  with  teeth,  and  there  ho  spun 
it  into  a  neat,  hard,  round  brick,  and 
then  he  took  it  and  stuck  it  on  the  top 
of  his  house-wall,  and  set  to  work  to 
make  anotheE,  Now  waa  sot  ha  a  dever 
litflafellowf 

Tom  thought  m ;  but  when  he  wanted 
to  talk  to  In'm,  the  brick-maker  was 
much  too  busy  and  proud  of  hia  work 
to  take  notice  of  hiro. 

Now  you  moat  know  that  all  the 
ihmga  under  the  water  talk :  only  not  such 
a  lan;:;iiap^G  as  ours  ;  Tiut  such  as  horses, 
and  'b  and  cows,  and  birds  talk  to 
each  other;  and  Tom  soon  learnt  to 
nndentand  them  and  talk  to  them ;  so 
that  he  might  hare  had  very  pleasant 
company  if  he  had  only  been  a  ^od  boy. 
But  I  am  sorrT  to  say,  he  was  too  like 
some  other  little  boys,  very  fond  of  hunt- 
ing and  tormenting  creatures  for  mere 
qiort  Some  people  say  that  boys  cannot 
lielp  it;  that  it  ia  naton^  and  only  a 


proof  that  we  an  all  originally  descended 
from  beasts  of  prey.  But  whether  it 
is  nature  or  not^  little  boys  can  help  it, 
and  most  help  it  For  if  fh^  have 
naughty,  low,  mischieTous  tricks  in  their 
nature,  as  monkies  have,  that  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  pive  way  to  those 
tricks  like  monkies,  who  know  no  better. 
And  therofon  they  mtut  not  tocment 
dumb  creatures ;  for  if  they  do,  aoortain 
old  lady  who  is  coming,  will  aurdy  g|ye 
them  exactly  what  they  deserve. 

But  Tom  did  not  know  that ;  and  ho 
pecked  and  howked  the  poor  water  things 
about  sadly,  till  they  wen  allaftaad  of 
liim,  and  got  out  of  his  way,  and  cnpt 
into  their  shells ;  so  he  had  no  one  to 
speak  to  or  play  with. 

At  last  one  day  he  found  a  caddis,  and 
wanted  it  to  peep  out  of  its  house :  bat 
its  house-door  was  shut  He  had  never 
seen  a  caddis  with  a  house-door  before  ; 
and  what  must  he  do,  the  meddlesome 
litUe  fellow,  but  pull  it  open,  to  see 
what  the  poor  lady  was  doing  inside  f 
What  a  shame  1  How  should  you  like 
to  have  any  one  bresking  your  bedroom 
door  in,  to  see  how  you  looked  when 
you  were  in  bed  1  P>nt  Tom  l)roke  to 
pieces  the  door,  which  was  the  prettiest 
little  grating  of  silk,  stuck  all  overwitSi 
shining  bits  of  crystal ;  and  when  he 
looked  in,  the  caddis  poked  out  licr 
head,  and  it  had  turned  into  just  the 
shape  of  a  bird's.  But  when  Tom  spoke 
to  her  she  ooidd  not  answer;  for  her 
mouth  and  wen  tight  tied  up  in  a 
new  nightcap  of  neat  pink  skin.  But  if 
she  didn't  answer,  all  the  other  caddises 
did  ;  for  they  held  up  their  luiuds  and 
shrieked,  like  the  cats  in  Struwelpeter, 
**  Oh,  you  nasty  horrid  boy  1  then  ytm 
are  at  it  again  !  And  she  had  just  laid 
herself  up  for  a  fortnight's  sleep,  and 
then  she  would  have  come  out  with 
such  beautiful  wings,  and  flown  abouty 
and  laid  sneh  Iota  of  eggs,  and  now  yon 
have  broken  her  door,  and  she  can't 
mend  it,  because  her  mouth  is  tied  up 
for  a  fortnight,  and  she  will  die.  Who 
sent  you  hero  to  worry  us  out  of  our 
lives  I" 

So  Tom  swam  away.  He  waa  very 
much  ashamed  of  himielf ;  and  felt  all 
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the  naughtier;  as  little  boys  do  when 
they  have  done  wrong,  and  won't  say  so. 

Thm  he  came  to  a  pool  foil  of  Uttte 
trout^  and  began  tormenting  them,  and 
trying  to  catch  them  ;  but  they  slipt 
through  his  fingers,  and  jumped  clean  out 
of  water  in  their  fright.  But  as  Tom 
chased  them,  he  came  dose  to  a  gnat 
dark  hover  under  an  alder  ioGt»  and  ont 
flonshed  a  huge  old  hiown  trout,  ten 
times  as  big  aa  he  was,  and  ran  right 
against  hira,  and  knocked  all  the  breath 
out  oi'  his  body;  and  I  don't  know 
which  was  the  more  fdghtened  of  the 
two. 

Then  he  went  on,  sulky  and  lonely, 
as  he  deserved  to  be  ;  and  under  a  bank 
he  saw  a  very  ugly,  dirty  creature  sitting, 
about  half  as  big  aa  hlmaelf :  which 
had  six  legs,  and  a  big  stomach,  and  a 
most  ridictdous  head,  with  two  great 
eyes,  and  a  face  just  like  a  donkey's. 

"Oh/*  said  Tom,  "you  are  an  ugly 
fellow,  to  bo  sure ! "  and  he  began 
iiud±ig  iaeea  at  him;  and  pot  his  nose 
dose  to  him,  and  halloed  at  him,  like  a 
very  rude  boy. 

When,  hey  presto  I  all  the  thing's 
donkey-faco  came  olf  in  a  moment,  and 
out  popped  a  long  arm,  with  a  pair  of 
pinceiB  at  the  end  of  it^  and  caught  Tom 
by  the  nose.  It  fli  l  not  hurt  him 
much  ;  but  it  held  hmi  q^uite  tight. 

"Yah,  ah!  Oh,  let  me  go!"  cried 
Tom. 

"  Then  let  me  go^"  said  the  eteatore. 
*•  I  want  to  be  quiet.    I  want  to  split." 

Tom  promised  to  let  him  alone,  and 
he  left  go.  "Why  do  you  want  to 
split  1 "  said  Tom. 

"Becanse  my  hrothera  and  aistefs 
have  all  split,  and  turned  into  beautiful 
creatures  with  wings ;  aud  I  want  to 
pp]it  too.  "Don't  .sjH3ak  to  me.  X  am. 
sure  I  shall  split    I  will  split !  " 

Tom  atood  still,  and  watched  him. 
And  he  swelled  himsd^  and  puffed,  and 
afaretched  himself  out  sti£^  and  at  last 
—crack,  puff,  bang — he  opened  all 
down  his  back,  and  then  up  to  the  top 
of  his  head. 

.  And  out  of  hia  inside  come  the  most 
dender,  degant^  soft  creatun^  as  soft 
and  smooth  aa  Tom :  hut  Teijr  pale  and 


weak,  like  a  little  child  who  ha«'  b^^'^n 
ill  a  long  time  in  a  dark  room.  Aud  it 
moved  its  legs  veiy  feebly ;  and  looked 
about  it  hdf  ashamed,  like  a  giil 

when  she  goes  for  the  first  time  into  a 
hnll  room;  and  then  it  began  walking 
slowly  up  a  grass  stem  to  the  top  of  the 
water. 

Tom  was  ao  astonidied  that  he  nerer 
add  a  word;  but  he  stared  with  all  his 
eyes.  And  he  went  up  to  the  top  of 
the  water  too,  and  peeped  out  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

And  aa  the  czeatoie  sat  in  the  waim 
blight  sun,  a  wondeifid  change  cana 
over  it  It  grew  strong  and  firm  ;  and 
the  most  lovely  colours  began  to  show 
on  its  body;  blue  and  yellow  and  black  ; 
spate  aud  hue  and  tings ;  and  Cfut  of 
its  hade  rose  four  great  wings  of  bric^t 
brown  gauze ;  and  its  eyes  grew  so 
large  that  they  filled  all  its  head,  and 
shone  like  ten  thou.saud  diamonds. 

**  Oh,  you  beautiful  creature  1 "  said , 
Tom;  and  he  pat  ont  hia  hand  to  catdi 
it 

But  tho  thing  whirred  up  into  the 
ail",  and  hung  poised  on  iU  wings  a 
moment^  and  then  settled  down  again 
hj  Tom  quite  fearless. 

"Xo!"  it  said,  **yoa  cannot  catch 
me.  I  am  a  dragon-fly  now,  the  king 
of  all  tho  ilics  ;  an<1  T  shall  dance  in 
the  sunshine,  and  hawk  over  tho  river, 
and  catch  gnai^  and  have  a  heantifiil 
wifb  like  myseli  I  know  what  I  dkaU 
do.  Hunah ! "  And  he  flew  away  int» 
the  air,  and  began  catching  gnats. 

"  Oh  !  come  back,  come  back,"  cried 
Tom,  "  you  beautiful  creature.  I  have 
no  one  to  play  witli,  and  I  am  ao  hmely 
heie.  If  you  %vill  but  come  hack  I  will 
never  try  to  catch  you.'* 

"  I  don't  care  whether  you  do  or 
noV'  said  the  dragon-fly;  "for  you 
can't  Bat  when  I  have  had  my  dinner, 
and  looked  alitUe  about  thispretty  place, 
I  will  come  back ;  and  have  a  little  chat 
about  all  I  have  seen  in  my  travel  si. 
Why,  what  a  huge  tree  this  is!  and 
what  huge  leaves  on  it !" 

It  was  only  a  Ing  dod^;  bat  yon 
know  the  dragon-fly  had  never  seen 
any  bat  little  wateE4ieea;  starworl^ 
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and  milfoil,  and  water-crowfboty  and 

PTtch  like  ;  so  it  did  look  vor}^  big  to 
hiin.  Besides,  ho  waa  very  short-sighted, 
as  oil  dragou-fiiea  are ;  and  never  could 
we  a  yard  befine  Mi  noao;  any  mora 
tiian  a  great  many  oHier  follow  who  aia 
not  half  aa  handsome  as  he. 

Tho  dragon-fly  did  come  back,  and 
chatted  away  with  Tom.  He  was  a 
little  conceited  about  his  hue  colours 
and  Mb  laige  wings ;  bat  yon  know,  he 
had  been  a  poor  dirty  ugly  creatine  all 
his  life  before  ;  so  there  were  great  ex- 
c'j8o«  for  liim.  lie  was  very  I'oiid  of 
iaLkiug  aboat  all  tlie  wonderful  things 
he  aaw  in  the  trees  and  the  meadows ; 
and  Tom  liked  to  listen  to  him,  for  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  them.  So  in  a 
little  while  they  bec.mfiK'  L^reat  friends. 

And  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  that  Tom 
leamt  aoch  a  lesson  that  day,  that  he 
did  not  tonnent  creatnxes  for  a  long 
time  after.  And  then  the  caddises 
grew  quite  tame,  and  used  to  tell  him 
strange  stories  about  the  way  they  built 
their  houses,  aud  chunged  their  skins, 
and  turned  at  last  into^  winged  flies ;  till 
Tom  began  to  long  to  change  his  skin, 
and  liave  wings  like  them  some  day. 

And  tlie  trout  and  he  made  it  up 
(for  trout  very  soon  forget,  if  tliey  have 
oeen  frightened  and  hart).  And  Tom 
nsed  to  play  with  them  at  hare  and 
honnds,  and  great  fun  they  had  ;  and 
he  used  to  try  to  leap  out  of  the  water, 
head  ov(^r  heels,  as  they  did  before  a 
shower  came  ouj  but  somehow  he  never 
eoold  manage  it  He  liked  most,  thoogh, 
to  see  them  rising  at  tho  flies,  as  they 
sailed  round  and  round  under  tho 
ahadow  of  the  great  oak,  where  tho 
beetles  fell  flop  into  the  water,  and  the 
green  catetpillars  let  themselves  down 
from  iSie  boi^hs  by  silk  ropes  for  no 
reason  at  all ;  and  then  changed  their 
foolish  minds  for  no  reason  at  all  cither; 
and  hauled  tliemselves  up  aj^in  into  tlio 
tree,  rolling  up  the  rope  iu  a  ball  be- 
tween their  paws,  which  is  a  Teiy  dever 
fOpe-dancer' 8  trick;  and  neither  Blondin 
nor  Leotard  could  do  it :  but  why  they 
should  take  so  much  trouble  a)>oii!t  it 
no  one  can  tell ;  far  they  cauuot  get 
thair  livings  aa  Blondin  and  Leotard  do, 


by  trying  to  break  their  necks  on  a 

string. 

And  very  oft<m  Tom  caught  them  just 
as  they  touched  the  water  ;  and  caught 
the  alder  flies,  and  the  caperers,  and  the 
cock-tailed  dons  and  spinners,  yellow, 
and  brown,  and  claret,  and  grey,  and 
gave  them  to  liia  friends  the  trout. 
Perhaps  lie  was  not  quite  kind  to  the 
flies ;  but  oue  must  do  a  good  turn  to 
one's  friends  when  one  can. 

And  at  last  he  gave  ap  catching  even 
Ihc  flics  ;  for  ho  made  acquaintance  with 
one  ].>y  accident,  and  found  him  a  very 
merry  little  fellow.  And  this  was  the 
way  it  happened ;  and  it  is  all  qnite  troe. 

He  was  basking  at  the  top  of  tilie 
water  one  hot  day  in  July,  catching 
duns  and  feeding  the  trout,  when  ho 
saw  a  new  sort^  a  dark  grey  little  fellow, 
with  a  brown  head.  He  was  a  very 
little  ftUow  indeed ;  bat  he  made  the 
most  of  himself,  as  people  ought  to  do. 
lie  cocked  np  his  head,  and  he  cockftd 
up  his  wings,  and  ho  cocked  up  his  tail, 
aud  he  cocked  up  his  two  whisks  at  his 
taO-end,  and,  in  shorty  he  looked  tha 
cockiest  little  man  of  all  little  men. 
And  so  he  proved  to  be  ;  for  instead  of 
getting  away,  he  hopped  upon  Tom's 
linger,  aud  sat  there  as  bold  as  nine 
tailors ;  and  he  cried  out  in  the  tiniest^ 
shrillest  sqneakieat  little  Toioe  yoa  ever 
heard, 

"  Much  obliged  to  yon,  indeed ;  bat 
I  don't  want  it  yet." 

Want  what  ] "  said  Tom,  quiU 
taken  aback  by  his  impudence^ 

"  Your  leg,  which  you  are  kind  enough 
to  hold  out  for  me  to  sit  on.  I  must  just 
go  and  see  after  my  wife  for  a  few 
minutes.  Dear  me !  what  a  trouble- 
some business  a  fiunily  isl"  (though 
the  idle  little  rogne  did  nothing  at  al^ 
but  left  his  poor  wife  to  lay  all  the  eggs 
by  herself)  "When  I  come  back,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it,  if  you'll  be  so  good 
as  to  keep  it  sticking  out  just  so ; "  and 
off  he  flew. 

Tom  thought  him  a  Teiy  cool  sort  of 
personage ;  and  still  more  so,  when  in 
live  minutes  he  came  back,  and  said— 
"  Ah,  you  were  tired  waiting  1  Wel^ 
yoar  oti&er  leg  will  do  as  weilL" 
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And  he  popped  liinisclf  doA\Ti  on 
Tom's  knee,  and  begau  chatting  away  in 
his  squeaking  voice. 

*'  So  you  lire  imder  the  water  %  It^s 
a  dirty  low  place.  I  lired  these  £i>r 
some  time ;  and  waa  very  shabby  and 
dirty.  But  I  didn't  'choose  tluit  that 
should  last  So  I  turned  respectable, 
and  came  up  to  the  top,  and  put  on  th» 
grey  rait.  I^s  a  very  buaiaeBa-like  snit^ 
you  think,  dou't  you  1 " 

"Veiyneat  and  quiet  indeed,"  said 
Xom. 

"  Yes,  one  must  be  quiet,  and  neat, 
and  reepectable,  and  all  that  eort  of 

thing  for  a  little,  vrhen  one  becomes  a 
family  man.  But  I'm  tLreil  of  it,  that's 
the  truth.  I've  done  quite  enough 
business,  I  consider,  in  the  last  week,  to 
krt  me  my  life.  So  I  shall  put  on  a 
halMresfl^  and  go  out  and  be  a  smart 
Bian,  and  see  the  gay  world,  and  have 
a  dance  or  two.  Why  shouldn't  one  be 
jolly  if  one  can  ]  " 

"  And  what  will  become  of  your  wife  ]" 

"Oh  I  she  is  a  very  plain  stupid 
creature,  and  that's  the  truth ;  and  thinks 
about  nothing  hut  eggs.  If  she  chooses 
to  come,  why  she  may  ;  and  if  not,  why 
I  go  without  her  i — and  here  I  go." 

And,  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  quite  pale, 
and  then  quite  white. 

"Why,  you're  iUl"  said  Tom.  But 
he  did  not  answer. 

"You're  dead,"  said  Tom,  looking  at 
him  as  he  stood  on  his  knee  as  white  as 

"Xo  I  ainftr'  answered  a  little 

Bqii'^nlnng  voice  over  his  ht'ad.  "  Tliis 
is  me  up  here,  in  my  ball  dress  :  and 
that's  my  skin.  Ha,  ha  I  you  could  not 
do  such  a  tnokaa  that 

And  no  more  Tom  could,  nor  Houdin, 
Bor  Eobin,  nor  Frikell,  nor  all  the 
conjurors  in  the  world.  For  the  little 
rogue  had  jumped  clean  out  of  his  own 
skin,  and  left  it  standing  on  Tom's  knee, 
eyes,  wings,  legs,  tails,  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  aUve. 

*'  Ila,  ha  ! "  he  said,  and  he  jerked  and 
skipped  up  and  down,  never  stoppitig  an 
instant,  just  as  if  ho  had  St.  Yitus's 
dance.  ^'Aia^tlapretlyfeUownowl" 

And  00  he  waa;  for  hia  bodjr  was 


white,  and  his  tail  orange,  and  his  eyes 
ail  the  colours  of  a  peacock's  taiL  And 
what  wa^  the  oddest  of  all,  the  whi^ 
at  the  end  of  Ms  tail  had  grown  five 
times  as  long  as  they  were  before. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  "now  I  sec  tho 
gay  world.  My  living  won't  cost  me 
much,  for  X  have  no  mouth,  you  see,  and 
no  inaidei  so  I  can  never  be  hungry, 
nor  have  tiie  stomach-ache  neither." 

No  more  he  had.  He  had  grown 
as  dry  and  hard  and  empty  as  a  qnill, 
as  sucli  empty  shailow-hearted  fellows 
deserve  to  grow. 

But^  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  hia 
emptiness,  he  waa  qnite  piond  of  it^  aa 
a  good  many  fine  gentlemen  are^  and 
began  flirting  and  flipping  up  and  dova» 
and  singing — 

'^My  wi£B  shall  dance,  and  I  shall  aiQg, 
80  merrily  paaSVie  day ; 

For  I  hold  It  one  of  the  wiaest  tiiingi^ 

To  drive  dull  care  away." 

And  he  danced  np  and  down  for  tiiroc 
days  and  three  nights,  till  he  grew  so 
tind,  tiiat  he  tumbled  into  the  irateiv 
and  floated  down.  But  what  beciune  of 
him  Tom  never  knew,  and  ho  himself 
never  minded;  for  T6m  heard  him  singing 
to  the  last,  as  he  Moated  down — 

"  To  drive  dtill  care  away-ay-ay !" 

And  if  he  did  not  caie,  why  nobody 

else  cared  either. 

And  one  day  Tom  had  a  new  adven- 
ture. He  was  sitting  on  a  water-lily 
lea^  he  and  hia  friend  the  dragon-fly, 

watching  the  gnats  danoe.  The  .dragon- 

fly  lind  eaten  as  many  as  he  wanted, 
and  was  sitting  quite  still  and  sleepy, 
for  it  was  very  hot  and  bright  liie 
gnats  (who  did  not  care  the  least  ibc 
tiieir  poor  brothers'  death),  danced  a 
foot  over  his  heail  quite  happily,  and 
a  large  black  lly  settled  within  an  inch 
of  his  nose,  and  began  washing  his  own 
face  and  combing  his  hair  with  hia 
paws :  but  tbe  dngon-fly  never  stirred* 
and  kept  on  chatting  to  Tom  about  Iho 
times  when  ho  lived  under  the  water. 

Suddenly,  Tom  heard  the  strangest 
noise  up  the  sti'eam  ;  cooing,  and  grunt- 
ing, and  whining,  and  squeaking,  as  if 
you  had  put  intoa  bsg  two  atock-dmi^ 
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nine  mice,  three  guinea-pigs,  and  a  blind 
P^PP}  '  '^^^^  loft  them  there  to  settle 

themselves  and  mnke  miific. 

He  l<ioked  np  tlu;  water,  and  there  he 
saw  a  sight  as  strange  as  the  noise ;  a 
great  hall  roUing  over  and  ova*  down 
the  stream,  seeming  one  moment  of 
soft  hrown  fur,  and  fiie  next  of  shining 
glafs  :  and  yet  it  was  not  a  hall ;  for 
sometinits  it  hroke  up  and  streamed 
away  in  pieces,  and  then  it  joined  again ; 
and  all  the  while  the  noise  csme  out  of 
it  louder  and  louder. 

Tom  asked  tlio  dragnr.  flv  what  it 
could  be  ;  but,  of  rourso,  with  his  short 
sight,  he  could  not  even  see  it,  though 
it  was  not  ten  yards  awaj.  So  he  took, 
tiie  neatest  little  licader  into  the  water, 
and  started  off  to  see  for  himself  j  and, 
when  ho  came  npar,  the  hall  turned  out 
to  be  four  or  live  beautiful  creatures, 
many  times  Iiu-ger  than  Tom,  who  were 
swimming  ahou(  and  rolling;  and  diving; 
and  twisting;  and  wrestling,  and  cud- 
dling, and  kissing,  and  biting,  and  scratch- 
ing, in  the  nu»st  churniing  fa-'liifu 
tliat  ever  was  seen.  And  il"  you  dou  t 
belieye  me,  yon  may  go  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  (for  I  am  alriiid  that  you 
won't  see  it  nearer,  unless,  perhaps, 
you  get  up  at  five  iu  tlie  morning,  and 
go  down  to  Cordery's  Moor,  and  watch 
hy  the  great  withy  pollard  which  han^ 
over  the  backwater,  where  the  otteis 
breed  sometimes),  and  then  say,  if  otters 
at  play  in  the  water  are  not  the  merriest, 
Uthest,  gracefullest  creatures  you  ever 
saw. 

Bnt,  when  the  biggest  of  them  saw 
Tom,  she  darted  out  from  the  rest,  and 

cried  in  the  w  ater  language  sharply 
enough,  "  Quick,  children,  hero  is  some- 
tiling  to  eat,  indeed  !  "  and  came  at  poor 
Tcmi,  »howiug  sack  a  wicked  pair  of 
eyes,  and  such  a  set  of  sharp  teeth  in  a 
grinning  mouth,  that  Tom,  who  had 
thought  her  very  handsome,  said  to 
himself,  Handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,  and  slipt  iu  between  the  water-lily 
roots  as  fast  as  he  could,  end  then  turned 
round  and  made  ftces  at  her. 

"Come  out,"  said  the  wicked  old 
ott<»r,  **  or  it  will  he  worse  for  you," 

But  Tom  looked  at  lier  from  between 


two  thick  roots,  and  shook  tiiem  with 

all  his  might,  making  horrible  faces  all 
the  while,  just  as  he  used  to  grin  through 
the  railings  at  the  old  women,  when  he 
lived  before.  It  was  not  quite  well-bred, 
no  doubt ;  but  you  know,  Tom  had  not 
finished  his  education  yet 

**  Come  away,  children,"  said  the  otter 
in  disgust,  "it  is  not  worth  eating, 
aftpT  all.  It  is  only  a  nasty  eft,  which 
nothing  cats,  not  even  those  vulgar  pike 
in  the  pond.* 

"  I  am  not  an  eft  1'*  said  Tom;  "efts 
have  tail:^." 

"  You  are  an  eft,"  said  the  ottfT,  very 
positively ;  "  1  see  your  two  hands  quite 
plain,  and  I  know  you  have  a  tBiL** 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  not,"  said  Tom. 
"  Look  here ! "  and  he  turned  hia  pretty 
little  self  quite  round  ;  and,  sure  enough, 
he  had  no  more  tail  than  you. 

The  otter  might  have  got  out  of  it  by 
saying  that  Tom  was  a  ftog :  but,  like  a 
great  many  other  people,  when  she  had 
once  said  a  thing,  she  stood  to  it,  right 
or  ^VTong  ;  and  so  she  answered: 

**  I  say  you  are  an  eft,  and  therefore 
you  are,  and  not  fit  food  fbr  gentlefolk 
like  me  and  my  children.  Ton  may 
stay  there  till  the  salmon  eat  you  (she 
knew  the  salmon  would  not,  but  she 
wanted  to  frighten  poor  Tom).  Hal 
ha  1  they  will  eat  you,  and  we  will  eat 
them;**  and  the  otter  laughed  such  a 
wicked  cruel  laugh — as  you  may  hear 
them  do  sonietiines  ;  and  the  fii-st  time 
that  you  licar  it  you  will  probably  think 
it  is  bogies. 

<*  What  are  salmon  %  **  asked  Tom. 

**  Fish,  you  eft,  great  fish,  nice  fish  to 
eat.  Thev  are  the  lords  of  the  fish,  and 
wo  OTO  the  lords  of  the  salmon  and 
she  laughed  again.  "  Wo  hunt  them  up 
and  down  the  pools,  and  drive  them  up 
into  a  comer,  the  silly  things ;  they  are 
so  proud,  and  bully  the  little  trout,  and 
the  minnows,  till  they  see  ua  coming, 
and  then  they  are  so  meek  all  at  once ; 
and  we  catch  them,  but  we  dndain  to 
eat  them  all ;  we  just  bito  out  the  back 
of  their  heads  and  snck  their  sweet 
brains.  Oh,  so  good  !  *' — (and  she  licked 
her  wicked  lips)—*'  and  then  throw  tliem 
away,  and  go  and  catch  another.  They 
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are  cominfj  soon,  childrfn,  coining  soon, 
I  can  smell  the  rain  coming  up  off  tlie  sea, 
and  then  horrah  for  a  fresh,  and  salmon^ 
and  plenty  of  eating  all  day  long." 

And  the  otter  grew  so  proud  that  she 
turned  head  over  heels  twice,  and  then 
stood  npright  lialf  out  of  the  water, 
glinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat. 

**  And  where  do  they  come  from  ? " 
asked  Tom,  who  kept  himeelf  Tety  cloee^ 
for  he  was  considerahly  frightened. 

"Out  of  the  sea,  eft,  the  great  wide 
sea,  where  they  might  stay  and  be  safe 
if  they  liked.  But  out  of  the  sea  the 
silly  things  come,  into  the  great  iiTer 
down  below/  and  we  come  up  to  watoh 
for  them ;  and  when  they  go  down  again 
we  go  down  and  follow  them.  And  there 
we  fisli  for  the  bass  and  the  pollock, 
and  have  joUy  days  along  the  shore, 
and  toss  and  loU  in  the  hreakeni,  and 
sleep  snug  in  the  waim  dry  crags.  Ah, 
that  is  a  merrj'  life  too,  children,  if  it 
were  not  for  those  horrid  men." 

**Wliat  are  men?"  asked  Tom;  but 
Bomehow  he  seemed  to  know  before  he 
asked. 

"  Two-legged  things,  eft  :  and,  now  I 
come  to  look  at  you,  they  arc  actually 
something  like  you,  if  you  had  not  a  tail " 
(shewaadeteiminedthatTom  should  have 
a  tailX  **only  a  great  deal  bigger,  worse 
luck  for  us  j  and  they  catch  the  fish  with 
hooks  and  line??,  whi^-b  get  into  our  feet 
sometimes,  and  set  pots  along  the  rocks 
to  catch  lobsters.  They  speared  my 
poor  dear  hoaband  as  he  went  out  to 
find  something  for  me  to  eat  Z  was 
laid  up  among  the  crags  then,  and  we 
wore  very  low  in  the  world,  for  the  .«?ea 
was  so  rough  no  fish  would  come  in 
ehore.  Bot  they  speared  him,  poor  fellow, 
and  I  flaw  them  carrying  him  away  upon 
a  pole.  Ah,  lie  lost  his  life  for  your 
Bakes,  my  children,  poor  dear  obedient 
creature  that  he  was." 

And  the  otter  grew  so  sentimental  (for 
otters  can  be  veiy  aentimental  when  they 
choose,  like  a  good  many  people  who  are 
both  cruel  and  greedy,  and  no  good  to 
any  body  at  all)  thatf?ho  sailed  solemnly 
away  duwn  the  burn,  oiid  ium  saw  her 
no  moie  for  that  tim&  But  Tom  oonld 
not  help  thinking  of  what  the  otter  had 


said  abmit  the  great  river  and  the  broad 
sea.  And,  as  he  thought,  he  longed  to 
go  and  see  them.  Ho  could  not  tell 
why;  bnt  the  more  he  thought,  ths 
more  he  grew  diioontented  with  the 
narrow  lit&  stream  ia  whkk  he  lived, 
and  all  his  companions  there ;  and  wnnted 
to  get  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world,  ani 
ei\joy  all  the  wonderful  sightb  of  wkidi 
he  was  sure  it  was  fiilL 

And  once  he  set  off  to  go  down  tlie 
stream.  But  the  stream  was  ver,'  low  ; 
and  when  he  camo  to  the  shallows  he 
could  not  keep  under  water,  for  then 
was  no  water  left  to  keep  nnder.  So 
the  sun  burnt  his  back  and  made  him 
sick;  and  he  went  back  again  and  lay 
quiet  in  the  pool  for  a  whole  week 
more. 

And  then,  on  the  evening  of  a  Teiy 
hot  day,  he  saw  a  sight 

He  had  been  very  stupid  all  day,  and 
so  had  the  trout  ;  for  they  would  njt 
move  an  inch  to  take  a  tiy,  tliough  tliere 
were  thousands  on  the  water,  but 
dozing  at  the  bottom  nnder  the  shade  of 
the  stones ;  and  Tom  lay  doang  too,  and 
was  glad  to  cu«Mle  their  smooth,  f  nil 
sides,  for  the  water  was  quite  waim  aad 
unpleasant. 

But  toward  evening  it  grew  suddenly 
dark^  and  Tom  looked  up  and  saw  s 
blanket  of  bkek  clouds  lying  right  across 
the  valley  above  his  head,  resting  nn  the 
crags  right  and  left.  He  felt  not  ijint" 
frightened,  but  very  still ;  for  everytlung 
was  still.  There  was  not  a  whisper  ef 
wind,  nor  a  chirp  of  a  bird  to  be  heard; 
and  next  a  few  great  drops  of  rain  f'^H 
plop  into  the  water,  and  one  hit  Tnni  ^ 
the  nose  and  made  him  pop  his  head 
down  qnickly  enough. 

And  then  the  thunder  roared,  and 
the  lightning  flashed,  and  leapt  across 
Vendale  and  back  again,  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  and  clifT  to  cliff,  till  the  vorj 
rocks  in  the  stream  seemed  to  siiako; 
and  Tom  looked  np  at  it  throng^  tb» 
water,  and  thought  it  the  finest  tluog 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life. 

But  out  of  the  water  he  dared  not 
put  his  head ;  for  the  rain  came  down 
Inr  bncketafo],  and  the  tail  hamnieieii 
like  shot  on  the  stream,  and  drained  it 
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into  foara ;  and  soon  the  stream  rose, 
and  nished  down,  higher  and  higher, 
and  fouler  and  fouler,  full  of  beetle^  and 
sticks,  and  stiawsi  and  worms,  and 
addla-ciggi^  and  wood-Uc«^  and  leeeliea, 
and  odds  and  ends,  and  omnium- 
gathcnims,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
enough  to  hll  nine  miisenms. 

Tom  could  hardly  stand  against  the 
sbeain,  and  bid  behind  a  rack.  Bat 
i3ie  trout  did  not ;  for  out  they  rushed 
from  among  the  stones,  and  began  gob- 
bling tlie  beetles  and  leeches  in  the 
most  greedy  and  quarrelsome  way,  and 
•wimming  about  with  great  worms 
banging  out  of  their  moutfafl»  tugging 
and  kiddng  togat  them  away  from  each 
other. 

And  now,  by  the  flashes  of  the  lightning, 
Tom  saw  a  new  sight — all  the  bottom 
of  the  gtream  alive  with  great  eeli^ 
taming  and  twisting  along,  all  down 
stream  and  away.  They  bad  been 
luding  for  weeks  past  in  the  eracks  of 
the  rocks,  aud  in  burrows  in  the  mud ; 
and  Tom  bad  hardly  ever  seen  them, 
except  now  and  then  at  night :  but  now 
they  were  all  out,  and  went  hurrying 
past  him  so  fiercely  and  wildly  that  ho 
was  quite  frightened.  And  as  they 
hurried  past  he  could  hear  them  say  to 
each  other,  *'We  must  run,  we  must 
ran.  What  a  jolly  thunderstorm! 
Do%m  to  the  sea,  down  to  the  sea ! " 

And  then  the  otter  came  by,  with  all 
her  brood,  twining  and  sweepiug  uluug 
as  &8t  as  the  eels  themselves ;  and  she 
spied  Tom  as  she  came  by,  and  said 

**  Now  is  your  time,  eft,  if  yon  want 
to  pee  the  world-  Come  along,  children, 
never  mind  those  nasty  eels :  we  shall 
break&st  on  salmon  to-morrow.  Down 
to  tiie  sea,  down  to  the  sea  1 " 

''Down  to  the  sea!"  said  Tom; 
"  everything  is  going  to  the  sea,  and  I 
will  go  too.  Good-bye,  trout."  But  the 
trout  were  so  busy  gobbling  worms  tliat 
they  never  turned  to  answer  him ;  so 
that  Tom  was  spsied  the  pain  of  bidding 
them  farewell. 

And  now,  down  the  rushing  stream, 
guided  by  the  bright  flashes  of  the 
stmm  ;  past  t^  bmh-fringed  rocks, 
wbioh  shone  out  one  moment  as  dear 


as  day,  and  the  next  were  dark  as  night ; 
past  dark  hovers  under  swirling  banks, 
from  which  great  trout  rushed  out  on 
Tom,  thinking  him  to  bo  good  to  eat^ 
and  turned  bade  suUulyi  for  nothing  dare 
eat  water-babiea ;  on  through  narrow 
strids  and  roaring  cataracts,  where  Tom 
was  deafened  and  blimli'd  for  a  moment 
by  the  rushing  water ;  along  deep  reaches, 
where  the  white  water-lilies  tossed  and 
flapped  beneath  the  wind  and  hail ; 
pa?t  sleeping  village??! ;  under  dark  bridge- 
arches,  and  away  and  away  In  the  sea. 
And  Tom  could  not  stop,  aud  did  not 
care  to  stop ;  he  would  see  the  great 
world  below,  and  the  saknon,  and  the 
breakers,  and  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

And  when  the  daylight  came,  Tom 
found  hiuiself  out  in  the  salmon  river. 

And  what  sort  of  a  river  was  it  1  Was 
it  like  an  Irish  stream,  winding  through 
the  brown  bogs,  where  the  wild  ducks 
squatter  up  from  among  the  white  water- 
lilies,  and  the  eui  lews  flit  to  and  fro,  cry- 
ing "  Tullie-wheep,  mind  your  sheep  ;** 
aiul  Demus  tells  you  strange  stories  of 
the  Peishtamore,  the  great  bogy-snako 
which  lies  in  the  black  peat  pools, 
among  the  old  ])ine  stems,  and  inits  his 
liead  out  at  night  to  snap  at  the  cattle 
as  they  come  down  to  drink  1 — But  you 
must  not  believe  all  that  Dennis  tells 
you,  mind  ;  for  if  you  ask  him, 

'*Is  there  a  salmon  here,  do  you 
think,  Dennis  1" 

"  Is  it  salmon,  thin,  your  honour 
manest  Salmon)  Gartlosds  it  is  of 
thim,  thin,  an'  ridgments,  shouldtbering 
ache  other  out  of  water,  av*  ye'd  but  the 
luck  to  see  thim." 

Then  you  hsh  the  pool  all  over,  and 
never  get  a  rise. 

*'But  there  can't  be  a  salmon  here^ 
Dennis  I  and,  if  you'll  but  think,  if  one 
had  come  up  last  tide,  he'd  bo  gone  to 
the  higher  ]>ools  })y  now." 

biiure  Lian,  and  your  honour's  the 
thrue  fisherman,  and  undeotands  it  all 
like  a  book.  Why,  ye  spake  as  if  ye*d 
known  the  wather  a  thon'sand  years  ! 
As  I  said,  how  could  there  be  a  £sh 
here  at  all  at  all,  just  now  i  " 

"But  you  said  just  wvw  they  warn 
diouldeiing  each  other  out  of  water  t " 
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And  then  Dennis  will  look  tip  at  you 
with  his  handsome,  sly,  soft,  sleepy, 
good-natured,  untrustable,  Irish  grey 
eye,  and  newer  with  the  prettiest 
siaile : 

"Shure,  and  didn't  I  tliink  your 
honour  would  like  a  pleasant  answer?" 

So  you  must  not  trust  Deimis,  because 
he  is  in  the  halMt  of  giiring  pleasant 
aiMwen:  hat,  imtead  being  angry 
with  him,  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  a  poor  Paddy,  and  knows  no  br  ttcr, 
and  ])urst  out  laughing;  and  tlieii  he 
"will  burst  out  laughing  too,  and  slave  for 
you,  and  trot  aboiit  after  you,  and  show 
you  ^'ood  sport  if  be  can — for  he  is  an. 
afft'ctionatc  fellow,  and  as  fond  of  sport 
as  vou  are — and  if  he  c  an't,  tell  vou  fihs 
instead,  a  hundred  an  hour  j  and  wonder 
all  the  while  why  poor  oiild  Iidand 
does  not  psrosper  like  En^^d  and  Scot- 
land, and  some  other  places,  where  folk 
have  taken  up  a  ridiculous  fim^  that 
honesty  is  the  boot  policy. 

Or  was  it  like  a  Welsh  salmon  river, 
which  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  contain- 
ing no  salmon,  as  they  have  been  all 
poached  out  bytlieenli^ditoned  i)easantry, 
to  prevent  the  Cytlimwl  Sassenach 
(which  means  you,  my  little  dear,  your 
kith  and  kin, and  signifies  mneh  the  same 
as  the  Chinese  l''an  Quei)  from  coming 
bothering  into  Wales,  with  good  tackle, 
and  ready  money,  and  civilization,  and 
common  honesty,  and  other  like  things 
of  which  the  Cymry  stand  in  no  need 
whatsoever  t 

Or  was  it  saeh  A  salmon  stream  as  I 
trust  you  will  see  amoncr  the  Hamp- 
shire water-meadows  hef'oro  your  hnirs 
are  grey,  under  the  wise  new  fishing 
lawet — When  'Winchester  apptenticea 
shall  covenant^  as  they  did  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  not  tn  he  made  to 
eat  salmon  more  than  three  davs  a 
week;  and  fresh-run  fish  shall  be  as 
plentiful  under  Salisbury  spiie  as  they 
are  in  Holly-hole  at  Christdrarch ;  in 
the  good  time  coming,  when  folks  shall 
see  that,  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  of  food,  the 
one  to  be  protected  most  carefully  is  that 
worthy  gentleman  salmon,  who  is  gener- 
008  enough  to  go  down  to  the  sea  weir- 
ing five  ounoBs^  and  to  come  back  next 


year  weighing  five  pounds,  without  lur- 
ing cost  the  soil  or  the  state  oue  farthing  { 
Or  was  It  like  a  Scotch  stream,  such  as 
Arthur  Clough  drew  in  his  "  Botiue:"— 

Where  over  a  ledge  of  gooite 
Lite  a  granite  bason  the  amoer  toaeitt  d» 

cended  

Beautiful  there  for' the  colour  derived  iim 

green  rocks  under ; 
Beautiful  most  of  all,  whcte  besdi  ct  km 

uprising 

Mingle  their  clouds  of  white  irith  the  dsM 

hue  of  the  xtillness  

Cliff  over  diff  for  its  sides,  with  rowan  aod 

pendant  biidi  boughs.** .  * . . 

Ah,  my  little  man,  when  you  an  t 
big  man,  and  fish  such  a  stream  as  tbt, 
you  %rill  hardly  care,  I  think,  whetlier  Ai^ 
be  roaring  down  in  full  spate,  like 
cofiee  covered  with  scald  cream,  while  the 
fidi  are  swirling  at  your  fly  as  an  Oi^ 
blade  swirls  in  a  boat-i-aoe,  or  flashiog 
up  the  cataract  like  silver  arrow?,  out  of 
the  fiercest  of  the  foam  ;  or  whether  tlx' 
fall  be  dwindled  to  a  single  thread,  ani 
the  shingle  below  as  white  and  dusty  u 
a  turnpike  road,  while  the  salmon  huddle 
together  in  one  dark  dond  in  the  clear 
amber  pool,  sleeping  away  their  tinw 
till  the  rain  creeps  back  again  off  the  sea. 
You  will  not  care  much,  if  you  have  ejes 
and  brains ;  for  you  will  lay  down  jev 
rod  contentedly,  and  drink  in  at  jramr 
eyes  the  beauty  of  that  glorious  place ; 
and  listen  to  the  water-ouzel  pipiugon  the 
stones,  and  watch  the  yellow  roes  come 
down  to  drink,  and  look  up  at  you  with 
their  great  soft  trustful  eyes,  as  much  M 
to  say,  "  You  could  not  have  the  heart  to 
shoot  at  us]"  And  then,  if  you  hare 
sense,  you  will  turn  and  talk  to  iho 
great  giant  of  agilly  who  lies  baskiogeD 
the  stone  beside  you.  He  will  tell  yen 
no  fibs,  my  Uttle  man;  for  be  is  » 
Scotchman,  and  fears  God,  and  not  th- 
priest ;  and,  you  talk  with  hini,  y<>'-^ 
will  be  surprised  more  and  more  at  hji 
knowledge,  his  sense,  his  humour,  bi« 
courtesy;  and  you  will  find  out— unless 
you  have  found  it  out  before— that  a 
man  may  learn  from  his  Bible  to  bf  ;i 
more  th<>iough  gentleman  than  il  hi;  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  drawuig- 

rooms  in  London. 
No.  IttvaawmoofthesBftheasbDoii 
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stnam  at  Hiarthover.  It  was  sucK  a 
stream  as  you  see  in  dear  o1fl  Bewick  ; 
Bewick,  who  was  Lorn  and  bred  u])ou 
theiu.  A  full  iiundred  yards  broad, 
aSdiiig  on  from  broad  pool  to  broad 
ahaUow,  and  broad  shallow  to  Lrond 
pool,  mrcr  groat  fields  of  shingle,  under 
oak  and  aaii  coverts,  past  low  clitls  of 
sandstone,  past  green  meadows,  and  iair 
pa>k%  and  a  graat  liotue  of  grey  stone, 
and  bnnvB  moon  above,  and  lure  and 
tiieie  against  the  sky  the  smoking 
chimney  of  a  colliery.  You  must  look 
at  Bewick  to  see  just  wliat  it  was  like, 
for  he  has  drawn  it  a  hundred  times, 
with  the  cava  and  the  love  of  a  troe 
novtlL  countryman ;  and,  e?en  if  yon  do 
not  cnrc  about  the  salmon  river,  yon 
ought,  like  ail  good  boys,  to  know  your 
Bewick. 

At  laaat^  ao  old  Sii  John  used  to  aay, 
and  very  aensibly  he  pat  it  too^  as  he 

was  wont  to  do— 

"  If  they  want  to  describe  i\  finished 
young  gentleman  in  Jb'ranco,  I  hear,  they 
say  of  him,  '  II  sait  son  Kabelais.'  But 
if  I  want  to  desorihe  one  in  England, 
I  say,  *  He  knows  hia  BewicL'  And  I 
think  that  is  the  liigher  oomplimont." 

Bui  Toiu  thought  nothing  ai)Out  what 
the  river  was  like.  All  his  tancy  was, 
to  get  down  to  the  vide,  wide  sea. 

And  after  a  while  he  came  to  a  place 
where  the  river  spread  out  into  broad, 
still,  shallow  roaches,  so  wide  that  little 
Tom,  as  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  water, 
could  hardly  see  acrosfli 

And  thtte  he  stopped.  He  got  a 
little  frightened.  "This  must  bo  the 
sea,"  1k'  thought.  "  Wliat  a  wide  ])lafo 
it  i.s.  i  1  I  on  into  it  I  shall  surely 
lose  liiy  way,  or  some  strange  thing  will 
bite  me.  I  will  stop  here  and  look  out 
§at  the  otter,  or  the  eels,  or  some  one  to 
tell  me  where  I  sholl  gD." 

So  ho  went  back  a  little  way,  and 
crept  into  a  crack  of  the  rock,  just  where 
the  river  opened  out  into  the  wide 
ahallowBy  and  watched  Ibr  some  one  to 
tell  him  his  way ;  but  the  otter  and  the 
eels  \v('ro  gone  on  miles  and  miles  down 
strc^iiju. 

There  he  waited,  and  blept  too,  for  1  le 
was  quite  tiled  with  his  night's  journey ; 


and,  when  he  woke,  the  stream  was 
clearing  tn  a  beautiful  amber  hue,  though 
M  was  still  very  high.  And  after  a  whil<3 
he  saw  a  sight  which  made  him  jump 
up ;  sod  he  knew  in  a  moment  it  was 
one  of  the  things  which  he  had  come  to 
look  for. 

Such  a  fish  !  ten  times  as  big  as  the 
biggest  trout^  and  a  hundi-ed  times  a» 
big  as  Tom,  sculling  up  the  stream  past 
him,  as  easUy  as  Tom  had  senlled  down. 

Such  a  fish !  shining  silver  from 
head  to  tail,  and  hero  and  there  a  crim- 
son dot ;  with  a  grand  hookod  nose,  and 
grand  curling  lip,  aud  u  {^raiid  bright 
eye,  looking  round  him  as  proudly  as  a 
kbg,  and  surveying  the  water  right  and 
left  as  if  it  all  belonged  to  liini.  ^'nrely 
lie  must  be  the  salmon,  the  king  of  ail 
the  hsh. 

Tom  was  so  frightened  that  he  longed 
to  crsep  into  a  hole^  hut  he  need  not 

have  been ;  for  salmon  are  all  true  gen- 
tlemen, and,  like  true  gentlemen,  they 
look  noble  and  proud  enough,  and  yet, 
like  true  gentlemen,  they  never  harm  or 
quarrel  with  any  one,  but  go  abont  tiieir 
own  busineasi  and  leave  rode  fellowa  t«>  ' 
themselves. 

The  salmon  looked  hini  full  in  the 
face,  and  then  went  on  without  minding 
him,  with  a  swish  or  two  of  his  tail 
which  made  the  stream  boil  again. 
And  in  a  few  minutes  camo  another, 
and  then  four  or  hve,  and  so  on ;  and  all 
passed  Tom,  rushing  and  plunging  up 
the  cataract^  with  strong  strokes  of 
their  silver  tails,  now  and  then  leaping 
dean  out  of  water,  and  up  over  a  rock, 
shining  gloriously  for  a  moment  in. 
the  hright  sun  ;  while  Tom  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  could  have  watched  them 
all  day  long. 

And  at  last  one  came  up  bigger  than 
all  the  rest ;  but  ho  camo  slowly,  and 
stopped,  and  looked  back,  and  seemed 
very  anxious  aiid  busy.  And  Tom  saw 
that  he  was  helping  another  salmon,  an 
especially  handsome  one,  who  had  not  a 
single  spot  upon  i%,  but  was  clothed  in 
pure  silver  from  nose  to  tiil. 

**My  dear,"  said  the  great  fish  to  his 
companiou,  "you  really  look  dreadfully 
tired,  and  you  must  not  over^eiert  your* 
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self  at  flret  Do  rest  yourself  behind 
this  rock  and  he  pIiovlmI  her  gently 
with  hia  nose,  to  the  rock  where  Tom 
flat 

7oa  must  know  that  this  was  the 
aalmon's  wife.  For  salmon,  like  other 
true  gentlerncTi,  always  choose  thoir 
lady,  and  love  her,  and  are  true  to  her, 
and  take  care  of  her,  and  work  for  her, 
and  fight  for  her,  aa  every  tnie  gentle- 
man  op^t ;  and  are  not  like  vulgar  chub 
and  roach  and  pike,  who  have  no  high 
feelings,  and  take  no  care  of  their  wives. 

Then  he  saw  Tom,  and  looked  ai  ixmi 
▼eiy  fiercely  one  moment^  aa  if  he  was 
going  to  bite  him. 

"  ^Miat  do  yoa  want  here  }  "  he  aaid, 
very  hercelv. 

«  Oh,  don't  hurt  me  ! "  cried  Tom.  "  I 
only  vrant  to  look  at  you ;  you  are  ao 
handaome." 

"  Ah  f  wid  the  salmon,  very  stately 
but  very  civilly.  "  I  really  beg 
your  pardon ;  I  see  what  you  are,  my 
little  dear.  I  have  met  one  or  two 
creatnna  like  yon  hefore^  and  finind 
them  very  agreeable  and  well-behaved. 
Indeed,  one  of  them  showed  mc  a  great 
kindness  lately,  which  I  Impc  to  be  able 
to  repay.  I  hope  we  siuiii  not  be  in 
your  way  here.  Aa  soon  as  this  lady  is 
rested,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  journey." 

What  a  well-bred  old  salmon  he  was  I 
So  you  have  seen.  tJiiogs  like  me 
before  1 "  asked  Tom. 

**  Several  times,  my  dear.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  last  night  that  one  at  the 
xiver*s  mouth  came  and  warned  me  and 
my  wife  of  some  new  stake-nets  which 
had  got  into  the  stream,  T  cannot  tell 
how,  since  last  winter,  and  showed  us 
the  way  round  them,  in  the  most  charm- 
ingly obliging  way." 

"  So  there  are  babies  in  the  sea  ? " 
cried  Tom,  and  clapped  his  little  hands. 
**  Then  I  shall  have  some  one  to  play 
withtfaeret  How  delightful ! " 

"Were  there  no  babies  up  this 
stream  ? "  asked  the  lady  salmon. 

"  Xo  :  and  I  grew  so  lonely.  I  had 
ntAliiug  to  play  with  but  caddises  and 
dragon-ilies  and  trout."' 

"  Ugh ! "  cried  the  lady,  "  what  low 
company  1 " 


"My  dear,  if  lio  has  been  in  lew 
company,  he  ha^  cert.iinly  not  learnt 
their  low  maimers,         the  salmon. 

*'Ko^  indeed,  poor  Utile  dear;  hat 
how  sad  for  him  to  live  among  sodi 
people  as  caddises,  who  have  actually 
six  legs,  the  nasty  things  ;  and  drag  n- 
flies,  too  !  why  they  are  not  even  guod 
to  eat ;  for  I  tried  them  once,  and  they 
are  all  hard  and  empty;  and,  as  for 
troul^  every  one  knows  what  they  are." 
Whereon  she  curled  up  her  lip,  and 
looked  dreadfully  .'?comful,  while  lier 
husband  curled  up  his  too,  till  he  looked 
as  proud  aa  Aldbiadea. 

"  Why  do  yoa  dialike  the  tnmt  sot" 
asked  Tom. 

"  My  dear,  we  do  not  even  mention 
them,  if  we  can  help  it ;  for  I  am  sony 
to  say  they  are  relations  of  ours  who  do 
US  no  credit  A  great  many  years  agp 
th^  were  just  V£d  us :  but  t^ey  were 
so  lasry,  and  cowardly,  r\Tul  erc  dy,  that 
in.steail  of  going  down  to  liie  oca  cvtiy 
yeai",  to  see  the  world  and  grow  strong 
and  fat,  they  choae  to  stay  and  poks 
about  in  the  Uttle  streanuj,  and  eat  worms 
and  grubs,  am?  tlicy  ;irf^  vt>ry  properly 
punishes!  for  it ;  ibr  they  have  giu»a 
ugly  and  brown,  and  spotted,  and  small; 
and  am  actually  ao  degraded  in  their 
tastes,  that  they  will  eat  our  children.* 

"And  then  they  pretend  to  scnpe 
acquaintance  with  us  again,"  said  th« 
lady.  "Whj^  I  have  actually  knov^n 
one  of  them  propose  to  a  lady  salmon, 
the  little  impudent  little  creature." 

"  I  sliould  hope,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  that  there  are  very  few  ladies  of  our 
race  who  would  degrade  themselves  bjf 
listening  to  guch  a  creature  for  an  in- 
stant If  I  saw  such  a  thing  happes* 
I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  pot 
them  both  to  death  upon  the  spot"  So 
the  old  salmon  said,  like  an  ohl  blue- 
blooded  hidalgo  of  Spain  ;  and  what  is 
more,  he  would  have  done  it  toa  F<* 
you  must  know,  no  enemies  aie  to 
bitter  against  eadi  other  as  those  who 
aro  of  the  same  race  ;  and  a  salmon 
looks  on  a  trout,  as  a  Yankee  looks  on& 
nigger,  as  something  just  too  much  lik* 
himself  to  be  tolerated 

To  be  catUimud. 
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COTTOK.WEAYI^G  AND  LANCASHIKE  LOOMS. 


The  expression  of  surprise  and  look 
of  liewildered  amaBament  with  which 

the  Japanese  ambassadors  contemplated 
the  mechanical  wonders  in  the  Western 
Annexe  of  the  International  Exhibit  ion, 
are  not  greater  thau  would  bo  maiul'estod 
by  a  Lancashire  Kip  Van  "Winkle,  who, 
after  a  deep  of  aix  decades,  should  arise 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1862,  and  take  a 
peep  at  the  machincrj'-  by  which  his 
grandcliildrcn  now  turn  out  in  a  day 
the  cloth  that  would  have  cost  him  the 
hbbonr  of  a  month.  And  we  know  not 
what  Semiramis,  the  Queen  of  Assyria^ 
would  say  (if  it  bo  tnie  what  Pliny  tells 
na,  that  she  was  the  inventrcss  of  weav- 
ing), could  she  collate  and  compare, 
along  with  a  Lancashire  operaliTecl  the 
present  day,  the  loom  with  which  he 
weaves  with  the  rude  oontrivance  by 
which  her  subjects  were  enabled  to 
inanufacturo  cloth  two  thousand  years 
before  the  ChriaLian.  era.  This  reference 
to  an  Assyrian  queen,  whose  histoiy 
hdongs  to  the  era  of  fable,  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  antiquity,  although  not  to  fix 
the  date,  of  the  invention  of  weaving. 
And  the  frequent  references  to  tlio  sub- 
ject in  the  ^ble^  and  the  frequency  with 
which  the  swiftness  of  the  weaver's 
shuttle  is  made  to  point  a  moral  on  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life, 
prove  how  familiar  tlie  Jews  were,  and 
probably,  ahk),  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  sonounded  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  with  the  pro- 
cess of  weaving.    "NVo  know  not,  and 
can  hardly  conjecture,  by  what  .com- 
bination of  mechanical  expedients  the 
people  of  those  times  wove  their  ^'purple 
and  fine  linen,"  and  their  silk ;  but^  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  woven 
cotton,  and  cottou-weaving  is  the  sub- 
ject we  have  at  present  in  hand,  we 
withdraw  from  the  inquiry  as  foreign  to 
our  purpose;  and,  by  thus  making  a 
viitue  of  necessity,  we  avoid  an  investiga- 
tioa  which  seems  incapable  of  being 


further  pursued  with  any  hopes  of  suc- 
ossa. 

Turn  we,  however,  to  India,  <*the 

birth-place  of  the  cotton  manufacture,** 
and  there  wo  shall  find  that  cotton- 
weaving  has  undoubted  claims  to  a  great 
antiquity — the  inanufactiirtj  of  cotton 
being  laiown  and  practiced  in  India 
^nite  as  early  as  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  Egypt.    Wo  know  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  wrote  445  years  n.c,  that 
cotton  garments  were  the  clothing  regu- 
lady  worn  by  the  Indisns,  fm  he  says : 
They  poanss  a  kind  of  plant,  which 
"produces  wool,  of  a  finer  and  better 
"  quality  tlian  that  of  sheep ;  of  this  the 
"  Indians  make  their  clothes."   But  for 
how  many  centuries  prior  to  this  time 
the  Indians  msniifafitnied  cotton,  his- 
tory or  tradition  saith  not    There  is 
e^ndence,  however,  that  at  that  period 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
were  couiined  to  India ;  and  not  till  four 
or  five  hundred  years  later  aieany  ttaoea 
to  be  found  of  cotton  manufiictmes  m 
other  countries.    At  the  Christian  era 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton 
had  spread  to  Persia  and  £^pt^  and 
thence  the  use  of  GOttons  and  muslins 
spread  gradually  into  Arabia  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.     But  India  main- 
tained the  pre-eminence  to  which  her 
priority  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
and  her  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  rnanu* 
fiietme  of  the  wixkl,  gave  her  something 
like  a  title ;  and  not  till  a  period  within 
living  memory  did  .she  yield  the  palm  to 
Lancashire.    The  looms  of  India  were 
wont  to  supply  the  markets  of  tbe  world; 
and,  what  may  seem  to  modem  notiona 
like    sending  coals  to  Kewcastle,"  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  calicoes 
from  Calcutta — where,  however,  they 
were  lirst  manuf&ctui'ed,  and  whence 
the  name  is  derived — ^was,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  a  most  import- 
ant item  in  the  trade  between  England 
and  her  Eastern  dependency.  Towards 
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the  close  of  the  sevenU^ontli  century,  the 
value  of  the  muslins  aiid  calicoes  which 
England  annually  received  foymlndis  ww 
about  160»000L   During  the  eighteenth 
ccntuiy,  tlic  importation  of  Indian  piece 
;^ods  into  this  couTifrv,  despit<^  Ifiris- 
lative  enactments  intended  to  foster  the 
home  inaimfacture  of  cotton  iabrics  by 
prohibiting  the  WMring  of  Indian  mus- 
lins and  calicoc-3,  rose  to  the  annual 
value  of  1,250,000/.  ;  and  the  acme  of 
this  incroiising  trade  was  reached  in 
1800,  when  our  importations  from  India 
of  anch  gooda  aa  are  now  tbe  staple  of 
tlie  indostry  of  Lancai^ire  amounted  to 
2,000,000/L    From  this  date  there  is  a 
decline,  grvni  and  mjiid,  till  England 
becomes  an  exjwrter  of  what  she  had 
previously  imported  so  largely,  and  is 
able^  not  only  to  fiuDisli  cotton  gooda 
of  every  variety  and  quality  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  all  lier  own  wants,  but  also  to 
carry  the  province  of  her  looms  ten  tliou- 
eand  miles  across  the  sens,  and,  placing 
"  tfaem  at  the  dooia  of  the  Indian  con> 
"  Bumeiv  undersell  the  goods  made  hj 
"  his  own  hands  from  cotton  grown  in 
"  his  own  garden."    And  now  India 
figures  in  our  trade  returns  as  the  most 
considerable  of  our  customers  for  the 
produce  of  our  looms  and  spindles,  taking 
from  US  annuslly  to  the  value  of  about 
12,(100,000/.,  or  nearly  one- fourth <lf  OUT 
total  exports  of  cotton  products. 

This  biriJang  and  rapid  change  in  the 
xelatiTo  position  of  the  two  countriesy 
aa  lespeots  the  cotton  mann&cture,  is 
the  result  of  tliose  improvements  in 
machinery  which  are  the  special  glory 
of  Lancashire.  The  muslins  of  India, 
poetically  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  aa 
"woven  webs  of  air,"  maintained  their 
superiority  till  long  after  Engli.sh  in- 
genuity lia^l  applied  the  powpr  of  steam 
tu  llie  .sjuiiiiing  and  ^veaving  of  cotton. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  machineiy,  the 
weaveia  of  Lancaahiie'failed,  for  a  time^ 
to  riral  what  the  "unlettered  Hindoo 
"  hnd  manii^ulated  in  his  little  mud  hut 
"  on  the  remote  banks  of  the  Ganges," 
with  the  aid  of  only  such  a  loom  as  lua 
aneestois  had  used  with  like  success 
probably  thirty  centuries  befofCk  Look< 
iug  at  the  Hindoo  weaver,  as  represented 


in  the  engraving  usually  employed  to 
illustrate  the  process  of  wea\-ing  in 
India,  sitting  at  what  is  called 
Indian  loom,  with  his  £Mt  and  legi  ia 
a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  thtowtng 
the  shuttle  by  hand  acrws  a  web  nMj 
stretched  on  a  bamboo  fmme,  one  u 
constrained  to  confess  with  Mr.  Baines, 
the  historian  ot  the  cotton  manufiutnn^ 
that  no  people  poasessing  a  phjsiail 
OTj^ization  less  exquisitely  atlajttfl  to 
giA'c  "manual  dexterity  than  that  of  the 
Oriental,  could  possibly  produce  cloth 
SO  fine  by  appliuieea  so  md&  Bit  us 
must  now  torn  to  Engiland,  which  has 
been  described  as  "tho  second  birth- 
place of  the  art,"  and  glanco  at  the  step« 
by  which  she  lias  attained  the  undis- 
puted pre-eminence  she  now  enjoj'S  U 
the  seat  and  centre  of  the  cotfcm 
manu&ctore. 

Weaving  is  defined  as  "the  inter- 
"  lacing  together  of  two  lines  of  threatU 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  j"  and 
the  tiinads  running  ftom  end  to  end 
of  the  piece  are  called  the  "warp," 
and  those  which  cross  from  selvage  to 
selvage — that  is,  from  side  to  side  of  the 
fabric— the  "weft."    This  is  the  defi- 
nition of  "  plain  weaving,"  and  it  i* 
sufficient  for  our  purpose^   The  prooeM 
by  which  this  interlacing  is  eSecki 
consists  of  three  motions,  which  moat 
be  i)erformcd  in  succession.    There  i^ 
lirst^  the  shedding  of  the  web  for  A* 
introduction  of  the  shuttle  with  tiie 
weft  shot ;  secon<l,  the  throwing  of  tts 
shuttle  tlirougli  the  shed ;  and  third, 
the  striking  home  of  the  shot.  Now,  all 
tho  improvements  which  mechanical 
skiU  has  effected  on  the  first  rode  oob- 
trivance  by  which  these  three  riotiom 
were  effected — ^by  the  "nido  Indian" 
for  centuries,  and  by  the  English  band- 
loom  weaver  u])  to  1738 — are  but  expe- 
dients for  facilitating  these  motions. 

When  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  in  1735, 
substituted  the  fly-shuttle  for  the  hand- 
shuttle,  by  which  the  jimduction  of  the 
hand  loom  was  trebled,  his  improvement 
was  simply  a  facilitating  of  the  second 
of  the  tinee  essential  motions  in  tbep^ 
cess  of  weaving,  "  the  throwing  of  the 
shuttle  thxough  the  shed;"  and  *^ 
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vaxious  picking"  motions  applied  to 
l^e  power-loom,  with  th0  impioy«mentB 
which  have  heen  euooeasnrely  made  in 

them,  are  but  further  expedients  for 
performing  with  p-eater  speed  and  fa- 
cility tlio  same  primitive  and  luuda- 
meutal  motion.  With  the  hand-loom, 
M  improved  hy  the  application  of  the 

flying  shuttle,"  the  weaver  could 
throw  a  hundred  shots  per  minute,  on 
a  web  a  yard  wide,  while  on  broader 
work  the  number  would  be  reduced  to 
dbont  eighty;  and  this  rate  of  shuttling 
was  about  thfoe  times  greater  than  what 
had  been  previously  piacttcabU  with 
the  hand-shuttle. 

The  next  great  improvement  eil'ected 
in  the  hand-loom  was  the  substitution 
of  what  is  called  the  **fiiclioii  pace" 
for  the  bore^tafi  previously  used  in 
tightening  the  web.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  by  th(»f'e  iimst  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  weavuig,  llial  the  cloth  as 
woven  is  joUed  on  to  a  beam  or  roller 
in  front  of  the  loom,  while  the  yam 
Avhich  forms  the  warp  is  unrolled  from 
a  beam  at  the  back  of  the  iDoni.  In 
the  old  hand-loom  the  weaver  had  to 
stop  dinttUng  after  every  two  inches 
of  doth  he  wove  and  "  draw  the  bore," 
and  then  Im  had  to  adjust  the  warp 
to  the  proper  degree  of  tension  by 
means  of  a  ratchet  and  cHck.  This 
interfered  very  much  with  his  progress 
in  weaving^  and  he  was  not  always  ahle 
BO  to  a4)ust  the  ratchet  and  e&ok  as 
to  socurc  a  uniform  tension  of  the  warp. 
The  "  frietion  pace "  remedied  all  th'i^. 
This  was  an  arrangemenl  by  which  a 
weight,  suspended  to  a  rope  passed  two 
or  three  times  loond  the  end  of  the 
yam-beam,  converted  the  yarn-beam 
into  a  friction  roller.  The  amount  of  fric- 
tion determined  the  degree  of  tension  in 
the  warp,  and  by  changing  the  weight 
this  eoaM  he  either  lessened  or  increased ; 
hul^  when  it  was  once  adjusted  to 
the  fabric  to  be  woven,  uniformity 
was  secured,  and  the  weaver  could  draw 
the  "bore"  without  distuibing  the 
tension  of  his  warp.  Under  this  im- 
proved arrangement  the  weaver  was 
exposed  to  less  interrujition  in  his 
shuttling^  and  he  secured  the  advantage 


80  essential  to  the  making  of  good  cloth, 
of  having  his  web  kept  at  a  nxiiSDim 
degree  of  tension.    By  a  snbseqnsnt 

invention,  applied  to  what  was  oslled 
the  "  Dandy  loom,"  and  which  forms 
the  principal  peculiarity  of  that  kind 
of  loom,  the  weaver  was  saved  the 
necessity  of  stopping  to  "draw  the 
bore."  A  simple  motion,  coimecting 
the  lathe  or  slay  with  a  ratchet  fixed 
on  the  end  of  the  cloth  beam,  caused 
the  beam  to  take  up  the  cloth  as  it  was 
woven.  A  similar  motion  is  a  feature  in 
all  power-looms ;  but,  as  applied  to  the 
hand-loom,  although  it  was  adopted  as 
an  improvement  of  oonsidcrablo  im- 
portance in  the  weaving  of  the  coarser 
fabrics^  it  found  little  &vour  with  the 
weavers  of  mnsUoB  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  cloth. 

The  invention  of  the  power-loom  is 
due  to  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  England 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Scotland, 
both  of  whom  seem  to  hove  conceived 
the  idea  about  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  worked  on  unknown  to  each  other 
in.  developing  their  respective  projects. 
The  English  inventor  was  Dr.  Edmimd 
Cartwright,  a  Ghnrbh  of  England  clergy- 
man, who  was  incited  to  the  ruminft' 
tion  of  a  subject  so  foreign  to  tlie  studies 
connected  with  his  sacred  calling  by  a 
tea-table  conversation,  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  at  Matlock,  Derbyshire. 
Bichard  Arkwright,  who  lud  left  Lsnca- 
shira  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Uargreaves^ 
had  recently  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  re vc' rend  doctor's  temporary  sojourn, 
one  of  his  large  spmuing  factories;  and 
the  eonveisstion  tamed  on  the  great 
success  which  had  been  achieved  in  the 
application  of  macliinery  to  spinning. 
Already  the  genius  of  Arkwright,  Har- 
greaves,  and  Crompton  had  increased 
the  production  of  yam  three  hundred 
fold,  and  the  qnesticni  was  asked :  Codd 
not  madiineiy  he  ak  successfully  applied 
to  weaving  as  to  spinning  1  This  turned 
the  genius  of  the  doctor  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated ;  he  sot  iiiinself  to  solve 
the  suggested  problem ;  and  the  resnlt 
was  a  loom,  theoretically  capable  of 
performing  the  three  motions  Avluch 
are  the  essentials  in  weaving,  but  piac- 
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tically  defecUye  to  an  extent  wkich 
xendaed  the  inToition  wIms.  The 
doctor  was  not  a  weaver;  he  had  not 
studied  practically  the  nature  of  the 
material  with  which  the  weaver  has  to 
deal ;  and  his  loom  lacked  all  those 
organs  of  eensation,  if  wo  may  so  speak, 
which  the  more  perfect  machine  of 
modem  times  poapooocin,  by  whidi  every 
alip  or  hitch  in  the  working,  caused  hy 
bad  yam  or  brcaka;j;e,  is  either  prevented 
or  provided  agaiu^it,  and  which  stop  the 
loom  when  a  "smash''  is  otherwise 
inevitable.  The  doctor  could  see  the 
defects  of  his  loom;  but  his  want  of 
practical  kno\vlcdp:e  denied  him  tlic 
power  of  remedying  them,  and  the 
difficnltiea  with  which  he  long  stniggled 
proved  to  him  insurmountable.  It  is 
sorpriaing,  however,  on  looking  back,  to 
see  how  near  he  came  to  the  leeolts  of 
modern  times. 

l>r.  Cartwright's  first  patent  for  a 
weaving  machine  is  dated  the  4th  April, 
1785,  and  of  it  he  says  :  "  It  is  worked 
"by  mechanical  force.  The  warp,  in- 
"  stead  of  lying  horizontal,  as  in  the 
"common  loom,  is  in  this  machine 
"(which  may  be  made  to  hold  any 
"  number  of  warps  at  pleasure)  placed 
"  perpendicularly.  The  slmttle,  instead 
"  of  being  thrown  by  hand,  i^  thrown 
"  either  by  a  spring,  the  vibration  oi  a 
"pendulum,  the  ^xoke  of  a  hammer, 
*'or  hj  the  application  of  one  of  the 
« mechanical  powen^  according  to  the 
"nature  of  the  work,  and  the  distance 
**  the  shuttle  is  required  to  be  thro^^^l ; 
"  and  Ijiaily,  the  web  is  taken  up 
"  gradually  as  it  is  woven."  The  num- 
her  and  variety  of  the  mechanical  ex- 
jHidientij  to  whieh  the  reverend  mechanic 
appeals  for  aid  in  tll^o^nng  his  shntth?, 
shows  the  crude  and  imperfect  notions 
he  had  of  what  was  requisite  to  produce 
fhe  desiied  result  In  piactioe,  as  we 
learn  from  the  details  of  his  invention 
which  have  been  preserved,  T)r.  Cart- 
wright  used  sprinys  for  throwing  the 
shuttle,  and  these  springs  were  "con- 
**  nected  with  a  cylinder  placed  beneath 
"the  machine"  which  also  gave  motion 
to  a  lever,  which  reversed  the  .shed  of 
the  waxp.    Succeaaive  improvements 


made  in  the  machine  and  patented  in 
1786,  1787,  178^  and  1792,  did  sot 
bring  it  the  length  of  pfactical  utiUly; 

and,  after  spending  a  fortune  of  ht'tween 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.  in  tliis  and  other 
mechanical  projects,  the  doctor  was  re- 
warded with  a  Government  grant  tf 
10,000^^  in  considemtioifc  of  his  invea. 
tions  having  led  to  the  sucocsiftd  adap- 
tation of  machinery  to  weaving,  vhidi 
soon  after  came  into  geiienul  use. 

Contem^>oraneous  wiik  thestj  UMU^ 
eessfiil  efforts  to  develop  the  poia' 
loom  in  England,  l)r.  JefTray,  practising 
as  a  jihysician  in  Paisley,  invented  :i 
which  in  principle  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  CartwrighL  The  leadiog 
feature  in  each  was  "that  the  abnttle 
"  and  lathe  were  worked  by  the  reaction 
"  of  springs,  and  the  power  applied  to 
"  them  consisted  in  repressing  them,  so 
"  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  lor 
"reacting  at  the  proper  time"  Inont 
respect*  tiie  loom  of  the  Scotch  phyaiciaa 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  Eagiiab 
divine;  and  that  was  as  to  the  means 
adopted  for  preventing  the  "smash** 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  shuttle  ia 
the  sheoL  A  spring  which  kept  liis 
shuttle  from  recoiling  when  it  entered 
the  shuttle-box  also  supplied  a  motion 
which  stopped  the  Lathe  when  tii" 
shuttle  was  accidentally  caught  in  ii^ 
passage  through  the  warp.  But  em 
this  iminovement  did  not  entirely  oTcr- 
come  the  difficulty,  and  Dr.  Jeffray's 
loom  was  never  lunught  into  pncttcai 
use. 

The  man  who  first  completed  the  iai' 
pravements  which  made  weaving 
])n\ver  practicable    was  Mr.  Robert 

]\IillaT,  a  calico  printer  by  triih".  v.xd  th« 
manager  of  a  print- field  near  Gia.-p-'W. 
He  patented,  in  17  yd,  an  improvement 
called  the  "  protector,"  i^iioh  stopptd 
the  loom  altogether  when  the  ahuttb 
was  prevented  by  any  cause  from  accom- 
plishing  its  pas^mgc  from  the  one  box  to 
tlu!  Other:  and  he  sul)stituted  the  direct 
action  of  the  motive-power  for  th» 
springs  formerly  used  in  throwing  ths 
shutUe.  He  had  also  a  motion  for 
taking  up  the  cloth  as  woven.  These 
impiovementfl^  which  were  still  fiirtber 
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developed  by  Messrs.  Radclifie  and  Ross, 
Hr.  Thomas  Johxuon,  and  Mr.  H.  Hor- 

xocks,  all  of  Stockport,  are  features  ia 
all  the  power-looms  which  have  siiico 
been  made,  and  even  in  thbse  models  of 
mcM^hanicai  skill,  now  exhibited  in  the 
Western  Annexe  of  the  Intematioiisl 
Ezhibitum,  vhich  pr^nt  in  so  many 
respects  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
comparatively  rude  machinery  for  weav- 
ing which  was  in  general  use  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
MiUai^s  looms  liave  been  at  work  in 
ficotiaad  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  ;  and  in  tho  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Black- 
bum,  exhibited,  in  contrast  with  an 
improved  loom  of  his  own  make,  one  of 
those  antique  and  now  almost  nnique 
machines.  Of  the  contrast  thus  pro- 
RCTitod  it  is  well  said  in  the  Encyclopccdia 
Mriianmca :  "it  needs  no  great  culture 
«  of  the  eye  to  have  noticed  in  exhibi- 
**  tions  of  maohineiy  how  often  and  how 
"  strikin^y  impiOTements  in  power  and 
**  efficiency  arp,  at  tlie  same  time,  im- 
**  provenients  in  form  and  appearaiice." 
"W'lih  the  improved  "power  and  eth- 
denoy  "  we  have  more  to  do  than  with 
the  improved  "  form  and  appearance  ; 
and  what  lil  that  amount  to?  The 
loom  of  1800  required  the  undivided 
attention  of  one  operative  to  each  warp, 
or,  in  special  cases,  fire  persons  might 
tend  six  looms ;  but  the  loom  of  1851 
accomplished  so  much  by  itself  without 
the  weaver's  attention,  and  in  spite  of 
his  carulcssncss,  that  two,  and  in  many 
casts  throe,  looms  were  worked  by  a 
single  operatiTO.  On  the  loom  of  1800 
the  most  industrious  operative  could 
produce,  in  a  week  of  sixty  houi^,  no 
more  than  four  pieces  of  printing  cloth, 
twenty-five  inches  wide,  twenty-nine 
yards  long,  and  with  eleven  picks  or 
sihots  of  wefb  in  the  quarter  inch ;  where- 
99,  with  the  loom  of  1851  twenty-six 
pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  could 
be  produced  with  equal  facility.  The 
remuneration  of  the  operative  of  1800 
was  S«.  9d.  per  piece,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  cloth  we  have  selected  as  an 
illustration,  which  made  his  weekly 
earnings  lU. ;  the  price  paid  to  the 
No.  36. — vol*  VI. 


operative  of  1851  was  only  about  Q<L 
per  piece,  but  this  made  his  weekly 
eamings  13i.  These  are  proofs  of  in- 
creased "  power  and  efliciency,"  which 
are  not  only  demonstrable  on  paper,  but 
have  been  felt  in  every  household  in  the 
bud,  dieapening  most  materially  an 
artide  of  uniTenal  consumption,  and  at 
the  same  time  benefitting  pecuniarily 
those  most  concerned  in  its  production. 
But  to  return  to  oui  InBtorical  sketch  of 
the  power- loom. 

The  improTements  of  Mr.  JiiUlar^ 
which  gave  to  his  loom  the  name  of 
"wiper,"  from  the  motion  of  the  shuttle 
bcinfj  ellerted  by  eccentric  wheels  of 
this  description,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hor- 
locks,  which  gave  to  his  loom  the  name 
of ''crank,"  fiom  this  agency  being  the 
means  made  use  of  by  him  for  working 
the  lathe,  were  soon  combined  ;  and  they 
are  to  be  found,  more  or  less  improved 
and  variously  modified,  in  all  power- 
looms.  But  these  improvements^  gresi 
as  they  were,  and  demonstrating  as  they 
did  the  practiaibility  of  weaving  by 
power,  did  not  dispose  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  maiiuiacturo 
of  doth  by  the  power-loom.  One  pro- 
cess to  which  we  have  not  yet  referred, 
necessary  in  the  handdoom,  and  still 
more  in  the  power-loom,  is  "  dressing" — 
the  application  of  starch  or  size  to  the 
warp  to  give  the  yam  such  a  stiffhess 
and  consistency  as  may  enable  it  to  stsnd 
the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the 
process  of  wea\'ing.  In  the  old  hand- 
loom  the  weaver  '*  dressed  "  as  much  of 
the  warp  as  was  stretched  from  the  back 
of  the  heddles,  or  healds,  to  the  warp- 
beam,  which  might  be  about  a  yard.  He 
then  worked  his  cloth  till  the  end  of  the 
dressed  ]»art  came  up  to  the  heddles, 
when  he  again  stopped  and  dressed  a 
yard,  and  then  resumed  his  weaving ; 
and  this  process  he  had  to  repeat, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  his 
web,  as  every  yard  of  warp  was  un- 
rolled from  the  warp-beam.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  however  httle  this  might  be 
considered  an  obstruction  or  a  hindrance 
in  the  case  of  hand-loom  weaving^  ifc 
was  quite  incompatible  with  weaving  by 
power.   It  would  not  pay  tho  wcavec 
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to  stop  his  loom  wiiUe  he  dressed  a 
yard  of  warp  ]  aitd  the  yam  would  not 
stand  the  doable  stfain  of  being  dmgged 
fivnrttd  by  the  process  of  'weaving;  and 
polled  backwoi^s  by  the  process  of 
dressing.  This  difficulty  rendered  al- 
most nugatory  for  a  time  the  eoTnpara- 
tiTe  perfection  to  which  mechanical 
ingemiity  had  bfooght  tha  piooeea  of 
weaving.  But  the  inventiTe  gemos  of 
those  interested  in  tho  prngTC?s  and 
extension  of  manufactures  vcas  soon 
turned,  and  l^t  successfully,  to  the 
cooaidaiatlooi  fl€  liifl  neaiui  by  iviucli 
wa^M  coold  be  dFeesed  or  sized  by 
po\ver,  and  given  out  to  the  weaver  in  a 
state  which  wonld  nbriate  ihc  necessity 
for  dn-ssing.  And  there  ^as  moro  to 
stimulate  the  progress  of  invention  in 
'da  diiocitxon  toan  the  desire  to  test  the 


eapabiiities  and  obtain  tho  full  benefit 

of  the  powr-looTO.  The  great  and  rjipid 
improvements  which  had  been  made  in 
spinning  machinery,  by  which  the  pio- 
daetion  «f  yamliad  berai  ioeieased  threa 
t}ft  fuoT  Imndied  fcdd,  deuanded  laeana 
of  consumption  for  the  produce  of  the 
mule  greatly  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
the  old  hand-loom  and  the  new  power- 
loom.  The  greatest  desideratum  towaida 
this  object  was  a  madnne  for  "  diesa- 
ing'*  by  power,  and  this  was  soon  8ap> 
plied,  and  improved  by  successive  in- 
VentoTs,  who  gradually  substituted 
**  sizing  '  fox  '*  diessing,"  till  the  perfec- 
tion bad  been  attained  which  la  now 
'observable  in  0  -  sizing  machine  known 
as  the  "  slaslier."  It  is  foreign  to  onr 
present  purpose,  and  quite  unnecessary, 
"that  we  detail  the  successive  improve- 
menti  aBbcted  in  machines  for  dressing 
'and  aiaing;  or  that  ^tb  desetibe  the 
sizing  machine  now  in  general  use.  liOt 
it  snifficc  to  say  that  by  the  ubc  of  these 
macliines  the  weaver  is  saved  the  neces- 
sity for  dressing  his  warp— y  aid  by  yard, 
aa  in  the  hand-loom,  or  in  anatcMB  and 
'at  xRagnlar  intervals,  aa  in  the  Itnt 
power-loom  —  and,  being  thus  enabled  to 
devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceas  of  weaving,  makes  greater  progress 
in  his  work,  and  also  miles  batter  doth. 
The  invention  of  the  sizing  macMne 
demonstrated  fn  tho  fint  time,  not  the 


practicability  of  weaving  hy  power.  Ltit 
the  capabilities  of  tho  |>ower-ioom  ;  and 
axDce  then  each  anccassivo  improverocnt, 
both  in  sizing  nmchinGTy  and  in  weaving 
machinery,  has  increased  its  yioductiva' 
nesa 

But  the  important  advantages  cl 
sizing  and  wea^TUg  by  power  were  not 
recognised  all  at  once.  Idadiinea  for 
bol^  purposes  had  been  brought  to  .1 
compirntive  degree  of  pfrfcction  in  1  S05; 
but  m  1813,  eight  years  after,  it  is  e^rt- 
mated  that  not  more  than  2,400  power- 
looms,  witSi  about  100  siztng  nadunes, 
were  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Prom  1813  to  1820,  the  number  of 
power-looms  increased  in  a  more  rapif! 
ratio,  there  being  then  upwards  of  1 4,000 
in  use  in  England  and  Scotland,  fii 
1890,  the  number  had  increased  to 
60,000  ;  and  in  1833,  to  100,000— tlm 


latter  figure  shomng  the  rate  of  inrrea?*? 
to  have  been  greatly  accelerated  during 
the  three  years  from  1630  to  1833. 
Bott  there  ivaa  soffident  in  iStn  daily 
augmenting  productive  power  of  tiie 
loom  to  justify  this  great  and  rapid 
increase.  The  shirting,  of  which  a  good 
hand-loom  weaver  of  full  age  and 
strength  coald  weave  only  two  piecea 

rwedc,  conld,  in  182S,  be  produced 
^  two  power-looms,  attended  by  ayonfli 
of  fifteen,  at  the  rate  of  snw  pieces  per 
week,  and  in  1826  at  the  rate  of  tweipt 
to  jijUen  pieces  per  week ;  while,  in 
183S^  a  weavw  of  fVom  fifteen  to  twen^ 
yearsof  age,  with  the  assistance  of  agin 
of  twelve,  eonld  produce  from  four  loQ9BB 
eight*:en  or  txvrnti/  pieces  per  weelc. 

Another  index  of  the  great  and  rapid 
axtension  of  the  cotton  manufactore 
during  the  period  amhraeed  in  the  above 
nomparison,  is  tho  official  returns  nf 
tho  imports  of  cotton  wool  In  180.?, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported 
into  this  countr}',  and  consumed  in  our 
lnanofiu!tQres,wasnpwavdsof  52,000,1300 
Ibe.  ;  in  1823,  the  consumption  was  up- 
wards of  186,000,000  lbs.  ;  an  1  in  1<S:1, 
it  had  increased  to  about  2:'4,OiM},000 
lbs.  But  we  must  return  to  the  power- 
loom,  and  note,  although  it  may  he 
hinRied|y,the  progrSMive  at^hyiniidL 
its  present  peribetioniraa  sttidiud. 
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The  loom  of  1862  is  a  atrikiii^:^  con- 
trast to  that  of  1833.  In  treiKTal  ap- 
peaiuuco  tiw  two  machines  muy  nut  be 

trast  as  thai  which  is  observable  between 
tlie  loom  of  1800  and  that  of  1851  ; 
but  in  many  points  of  dcUiil  the  loom 
of  1SG2  has  been  so  iiupruved — by  uio- 
dificatkniB  and  «dditioiii  irhioh  may 
^gmi^y  ociiipMrtiTflly  TinHiiportnl^ 
lut  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  llaoiifc 
a  rev  "iTJt  ion  in  its  mode  of  operation  m  a 
niachiue  tor  weaviu^ — that  the  progn'ss 
made  during  tiiu  laat  tiurtj  years  mu^^i 
be  fxnuUUred  quite  m  importeDt  as  tint 
•which  resulted  in  the  development  of 
the  loom  of  1800  into  that  of  1851. 
The  hrst  improvement  to  bo  noticed  is 
that  beautiful  expedient  for  stopping 
tlie  looai  when  tihe  ireft-thMtd  hrwilwi 
It  is  evidani  tha^  wImd  a  weaver  liaa 
Hbaeot  ar  four  looms  to  attend,  he  cannot 
ahrays  notice  on  the  instant  llio  break- 
age !)f  Iho  w»  ft-thrt'nd  ;  and,  should  the 
louiu  uuiiLiuue  wuikuig  for  even  half  a 
mixrate  aflw  tiie  weft  faaabiolBBa  (at  the 
late  of^  say,  only  150  picks  or  shots  per 
minute),  tlie  clotli-beam,  by  the  motion 
which  regulates  its  movements,  will 
have  taken  up  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
iialf  oC  the  w«p  belbce  it  baa  TBoeived 
the  weft  nfiMwiiy  to  make  it  into  cloth. 
In  aaob  a  ttm  tlw  weaver  wonld  be 
nnder  the  necessity  of  **  letting  back " 
his  web,  so  as  to  resume  working  at  the 
exact  spot  where  the  weft-thiead  broke, 
and  th^  woald  prove  a  Tery  great  jbm> 
dance  Ui  him  in  the  caie  we  have  ai^ 
posed,  of  liis  liaving  threa  or  four  looms 
to  atte).<L.  But  mechanical  ingenuity 
having  devised,  and  meclianicai  skill 
having  snooiaafolly  adapted  to  ihe 
power-loom,  a  peoiiiiar  motion,  «idaed 
with  sufficient  sensibility  to  know  when 
the  weft-thread  breaks,  and  sufficient 
power  to  throw  the  loom  out  of  gear 
and  stop,  almost  in  an  instant,  all  ilb 
npid  and  eomplieatad  nkovementi,  the 
weaver  ia  appAad  of  1^  breakage  the 
moment  it  occurs,  and  is  enabled  to 
rt:Tnedy  the  defect  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  time.  The  first  expedient  for 
Ibia  pnrpoee  waa  tiia  InveatiMi  ef  Jobn 
JBanabottaB  and  Bafihaid  Hdt^  ef  Tod- 


moi-den,  wlio,  among  othnr  improrcu 
ments  in  power- looms  patented  by  them 
iu  1834,  had  a  "  contrivauce  for  stop- 
^'  ping  the  loom  on  the  tteaking  of  the 
**  wdt^hrmd/'  The  deUils  of  this  in- 
vention caji  hardly  be  made  intelligible 
without  the  aid  of  a  diagram  ;  but  its 
general  principle  may  be  understood,  if 
we  say  that  it  consisted  of  what  the 
patenleee  called  ''liandaand  fingeie  • 
aoctof  lever,  80 pleeedHwt tile  "fingers*' 
Tested  on,  and  were  supported  by,  the 
weft  when  the  loom  was  working  and 
ail  was  going  right,  and  fell  down  when 
the  weft  broke  and  the  support  on 
which  tlioy  rested  was  thus  taken  away. 
The  eti'ccL  of  the  "  fingers"  fulling  down 
waa  to  disfnnnert  a  lever,  wbii  li  r;nised 
the  next  stroke  of  tiie  "slay  (wliich 
oontaina  the  reed,  and  by  the  mofeneui 
of  wbieb  iiia  weft  ia  beaten  up)  to  tbiovr 
the  driving-strap  on  to  the  looee  pnUey^ 
»Tid  so  stop  the  loom.  The  same  paten- 
tees iiail  also  an  improved  contrivance 
ior  stopping  the  loom  vvixcn  liio  shuttle 
ikiled  to  seach  the  oppoeite  box.  Tbeee 
aantnvanoei  we»  improvements  on  the 
power-loom,  but  practically  of  no  great 
value,  except  as  paving  the  way  for 
subsequent  inventions.  So  tar  as  regards 
ihe  ateppage  of  tiie  loom  whan  the  weft- 
Hiread  beeake,  the  ^baad  and  Aagera" 
were  superseded  by  the  motion  invented 
and  patented  by  Moists.  Willi;n!i  Ken-* 
worthy  and  Jauiea  Bnlloiigh,  both  of 
iilackburn,  in  1841.  The  superiority 
of  tfaia  later  applianee  conaiata  in  tba 
certainty  and  promptness  with  wbieb 
the  object  in  view,  the  'stoppage  of  Ibr* 
loom  for  the  preventing  of  damage,  is 
aecured.  The  patentees  style  their  ap- 
pantTM  "die  weft-wotbbeiv  or  datector;" 
and  it  wieU  daeervea  tbe  mone^  for,  with 
unerring  certainty,  on  the  breakage  ix 
a>tsence  of  tho  weft-tbread,  it  instan- 
tttiRHjusly  disengages  the  "taking  up" 
motion,  and  entirely  stops  the  loom. 
The  "datoeter**  beaa  a  genend  leam- 
blance  to  the  "  hands  and  fingeie,"  to 
the  extent  that  tb*^  nbseiic**  of  the  weft- 
thirad,  releasing  tbe  lever  over  which 
it  passes  while  the  loom  is  woiking,  \& 
the  "  pnma  ■tovei^''  If  we  nay  eo  ^eak, 
in  the  jtoppipg  of  tbe  loon ;  bvt  tbe 
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invention  of  1841  has  the  decided  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  1834,  in  respect  of 
the  means  hj  wliich  the  lising  of  a 
delicately  constructed  lever — so  delicate 
that  a  thre-ad  fine  as  gossamer  holds  it  in 
check — eifeetB  the  ahnost  instjintancous 
stoppage  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
loom.  The  contrivanoe  of  Meesn.  Ken> 
woitiiy  and  Bullough  has  not  been 
superseded  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  sub- 
sequent inventor,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments since  effected  in  it  are  simply  such 
as  are  owing  to  the  superior  skill  and 
workmaiiship  displayed  by  the  di£feieiit 
makers  of  looms. 

To  ^fr.  James  Bnllnrgh  is  also  due 
the  credit  of  another  mveution,  patented 
in  1842,  for  the  prevention  of  damage 
and  the  stopping  of  the  loom  when  the 
ahnttle  ia  caught  in  the  shed.  The 
contrivance  for  tliis  purpose,  patented 
in  1834,  was  not  found  to  be  always 
eflfective ;  but  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting the  great  dainage  to  the  web 
which  was  inevitable  when  the  slay, 
with  the  reed,  beat  up  the  ahuttle 
instead  of  the  weft  shot,  prompted  and 
justified  great  cllbrts  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Mr.  Bullough  effected  this  desirable 
o1:»}ect  by  the  invention  of  the  "loose 
reed  " — a  contrivance  by  which  the  reed 
is  "  carried  by  a  spring  cap  and  swivels 
in  the  top  rail "  of  the  slay  ;  and  thus, 
when  the  shuttle  is  caught  in  the  shed, 
the  reed  ia  forced  back  and  acta  upon 
Iflven  which  atop  the  loom.  Thia  ia  an 
anangement  by  which  all  uncertainty 
of  action  is  done  away  with.  The  reed 
can  never  fail  to  bo  acted  upon  by  the 
shuttle  when  it  is  in  the  shed ;  and 
there  is  a  mechanical  certainty  that  the 
movement  of  the  leed  will  operate 
effectually  on  the  levers  connected  with 
the  stopping  motion.  "We  need  only 
remark  further  on  the  subject  of  the 
loose  reed — ^which  is  applicable  to  all 
the  lighter  hmda  of  doth,  np  to  dotha 
having  eighteen  to  twenty  picks  in  the 
quarter  inch — that  it  has  enabled  looms 
to  be  worked  much  quicker  than  was 

{)reTiousIy  practicable.  A  forty-inch 
oom,  for  instance,  which  before  the 
invention  of  the  loose  reed  might  be 
worked  at  the  zate  of  120  pidca  per 


minute,  could  afterwaixls  be  worked  at 
180  to  200  picks  per  minute,  or  at  an 
increased  speed  of  more  than  fifty  p« 
cent ;  and  further  improveni*'nl^ 
since  increased  the  practicable  speed  at 
which  the  same  loom  can  be  worked  to 
about  230  picks  per  minute. 

Bat  the  loose  reed  ia  not  applictUs 
to  the  weaving  of  heavy  fabrics.  The 
force  with  which  the  weft  in  the  heavier 
class  of  goods  requires  to  be  beatcD  up 
is  greater  than  could  be  applied  with 
a  sky  fitted  on  the  loose-reed  principle. 
The  looms,  therefore^  for  weaving  ekiUa 
of  a  coarser  quality  than  eighteen  to 
twenty  picks  in  the  quarter  inch  aw 
all  fitted  will)  fast  reeds,  and  it  is  left 
to  an  application  termed  a  "stop-rod" 
to  throw  the  loom  out  of  getr  whn 
the  shuttle  is  prevented,  from  aaj 
cause,  from  completing  its  course  through 
the  warp.  This  ** stop-rod"  is  acto.l 
upon  by  the  shuttle  as  it  arrives  ui 
each  end  of  the  slay  ;  and,  on  its  filing 
to  arrive  at  either  end,  the  "stop-rod" 
falls  upon  a  moveable  bracket  and  in- 
stantly stops  the  loom.  But  this  s^idJea 
stoppage  of  the  loom,  in  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  *'  stop-rod,"  was  attended 
by  a  great  shock,  which  caused  damage^ 
not  only  to  the  warp  but  to  the  loom 
itself;  and,  as  the  "  stop-rod  "  pn-ved 
in  practice  very  uncertain  in  its  working, 
the  mishaps  it  was  intended  to  guard 
against  were  not  always  preveatel 
Tim  led  to  another  improvement  of 
considerable  in^iortanoe  as  i^hcable 
to  fast  reed  looms — an  improvement 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  hreak," 
which  was  patented  by  Mr.  Jolm 
Sellera,  of  Bomlqr,  in  1845,  and  hf 
which  the  loom  can  be  stopped  instan- 
taneously, wliat  iver  the  speed  at  -which 
it  may  bo  working,  without  the  great 
shock  to  the  machinery  which  the 
*'atop'rod"  prodnoes  when  used  wShr 
out  the  "brask."  These  several  con- 
trivances for  stopping  the  loom,  the 
most  of  them  self-acting,  rL'i'J'n^g 
ntiither  the  presence  nor  the  interven- 
tion of  the  weaver,  effectually  obviste 
the  mischief  which  would  otherwise  bs 
inevitabls^  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  these  meehanioal  applianesi^  the  suvt 
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michibl  Ti^lance,  supposing  no  more 
ihan  one  loom  ims  under  the  caro  of 
each  opcratiye^  would  be  powerless  to 

prevent. 

We  must  now  notice  the  "taking 
np"  and  ISbA  ** letting  back"  motiona. 
we  have  alieady  lefened  to  the  tedinm 
of  the  process  which  compelled  the 
hand-loom  woavcr,  as  cvrnr  two  inches 
of  cloth  were  woven,  to  stop  hi.s  \oo\\\ 
and  "draw  tlio  l)ore,"  and  then  atljueit 
fhe  waip  to  the  proper  degree  of  tension. 
Contrivances  which^  in  view  of  more 
modern  inventions,  irnist  ho  cliamc- 
tt-rist'd  as  nifle,  superseded  this  method 
oi  winding  the  cloth  on  the  beam,  but 
tlicj  were  far  from  eeeuiing  nnifomiity 
in  the  make  of  the  cloth,  the  quality  of 
which  was  left  lar;4oly  dependent  on  the 
skill  and  care  of  the  weaver.  Tlie  im- 
portance of  the  "taking  up  "  motion  in 
securing  uniformity  in  the  texture  of 
the  cloUk  will  be  apparent,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  every  stroko  of  the  slay 
(180,  or,  it  may  he,  250  p<_T  minute) 
brings  the  recti,  by  which  llio  weft-shot 
is  beaten  up,  forward  towards  the  cluth- 
heam  to  precii^ely  the  same  spot ;  and 
this  requires  that  the  web  be  pulled  on 
to  the  cloth-beam  the  length  of  a  pick 
(which  may  be  the  eightieth  or  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch),  as  each 
shot  is  beaten  up,  or  180  to  250  times 
per  minute.  These  conditions,  severe  as 
they  are,  have  been  secured  l)y  the 
"taking  up"  motion  introchieed  by 
Mes^isrss.  Kenworthy  and  lUillough  in 
1841,  and  which  has  never  yet  been 
snpeneded.  In  this  motion  change 
wheels  are  made  use  of,  which  secure, 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  that  any  given 
nTimber  of  picks  shall  be  put  in  each 
inch  of  the  cloth.  Ami  this  it  secures 
with  a  mechanical  accuracy  which  is  in 
no  way  dependent  on  the  weaver — who, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
more  eloth,  or  from  carelessness,  might 
vary  the  number  of  shots  per  inch,  and 
so  produce  a  fabric  which  wouM  bo 
unsaleable  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  texture.  Closely  connected  with 
the  "  taking  up  "  motion  is  the  "  letting 
back"  motion,  a  simple  expedient  by 


which  the  web  can  be  let  baek  any 
number  of  picks  which  the  loom  may 

have  worked  after  the  breakage  of  the 
weft-shot,  that  the  Ideating  up  of  the 
slay  may  be  resumed  at  the  exact  spot 
it  left  off  when  the  weft  brok^  and  so 
the  unseemly  blemish  of  gaws  **  in  the 
doth  may  be  prevented. 

Another  i?nport;int  part  of  the  powers 
loom  is  tlie  "  temple,"  which  keeps  the 
cloth  stretched  to  the  proper  width,  and 
which  requires  to  be,  like  eveiything 
else  connected  with  a  loom  driven  \^ 
power,  self-acting.  In  the  hand-loom 
the  temjile  was  of  wood,  tiat  and  hinged 
in  the  centre,  with  a  button  which  kept 
the  hinge  locked  while  the  loom  was  at 
work  The  length  of  the  temple  was 
the  breadth  of  the  cloth,  and  a  series  of 
small  spikes  or  needles  at  either  end, 
caught  in  tho  selvage  of  the  cloth,  kept 
the  web  at  the  proper  width.  The 
shifting  of  the  temple  was  a  great  hin- 
drance to  tho  weaver,  as  it  required  to 
be  shifted  every  time  the  "bore"  was 
drawn,  or  after  every  two  inches  of 
clotli  \\v.  wove.  In  the  power-loom  such 
an  appliance  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
In  the  earliest  efforts  to  construct  a 
temple  adapted  to  weaving  by  power, 
metallic  disea  were  made  use  of,  with 
small  spikea  or  needles  on  the  periphery 
which  caught  in  the  selvage  of  tho 
doth  and  thus  kept  it  stretched  at  the 
required  breadth.  As  the  cloth  was 
pulled  forward  on  to  tho  beam  by  tho 
action  of  the  "taking  up"  motion, 
the  discs  revolved,  and  fresh  spikes 
took  the  place  of  those  which  were 
thus  disengaged  from  the  selvage,  so 
as  to  keep  the  cloth  always  stretched. 
This  was  the  characteristic  of  the  self- 
acting  temple  invented  by  that  ingeni- 
ous mechanic,  Mr.  James  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  who  had  the  spikes  or  teeth 
in  his  discs  set  at  a  slight  anj^  in  a 
direction  outwards  from  the  fabric,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  better  hold  on  the  sel- 
vage. It  was  a  very  succe^aful  inven- 
tion, and  very  extensively  used  till 
superseded  by  tho  "roller-temple"  in- 
vented l)y  Messrs  Kenworthy  and  Bul- 
lough  in  1841.   ThJa  contrivance  was 
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•*  a  small  roller,  covered  with  fine  ?and, 
*'  emery,  or  other  rough  surfeco,  revolving 
**  in  a  semi-circnlar  trough  or  casing  ; " 
and  the  cloth  passing  under  the  roller 
and  between  it  and  the  easing,  wbb 
tniuBitked  of  a  pasallel  and  nnifonn 
teead&  to  the  cloth  beam.  An  im- 
provement effeptcd  on  this  roller  temple 
hy  the  Inte  Mr.  John  lliiilton,  of  lUa<-k- 
huni,  was  patented  by  him  in  lc42. 
In  this  improved  temple  two  or  more 
lollen  or  bare  are  used,  which  are  chased 
with  a  screw-tlire.^d,  one  half  right- 
liandfMl  and  tlio  other  lefVlianded,  and 
also  tinted,  so  as  to  pre8ent  "  a  conti- 
Bnoiis  auzfiice  oC  amaU  point*  or  pins." 
The  doth,  being  led  over  one  roller  and 
nnder  the  other,  is  kept  distended 
tightly  and  transmittetl  over  the  brcast- 
l^cani  to  the  cloth  roller,  i^other  tem- 
ple, combining  the  features  of  Mr. 
James  Smith's  and  Kessis.  Kenworthj 
and  Bullough'g  patent,  was  invented  and 
patented  in  1852  by  Messrs.  John  Eice, 
of  Manchester,  and  John  Bond,  of 
Burnley.  In  this  invention  "  two  or 
MOM  roUers"  are  used,  as  in  Messrs. 
Kenworthy  and  Bnllough's,  and  they 
are  covered  with  "  rowels,"  and  provided 
with  guards  and  shells,  so  shaped  *'that 
**■  the  fabric  to  be  distended  in  the  loom 
^ifl  carried  aboat  half  sound  each  of 
« the.  roUeta"  Bnt  the  temple  wUdi 
has  stood  best  the  tsst  of  experience, 
and  is  now  in  most  general  use,  is  the 

trough  and  roller  teni]>le"  of  Messrs. 
Kenworthy  and  Bullough. 

These  several  improvemcnta,  with 
others  of  lesser  note,  dne  to  the  vary- 
ing skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  different 
inaker?i,  are  to  he  seen  in  the  looms 
exhibited  in  the  Western  Annexe  of  the 
Bzhibition  Building.  One  loom  there,, 
Bade  and  exhibited  by  Messn.  W. 
Diddnson  and  Sons,  of  Blacklnim»  has 
the  merit  elainied  for  it  of  great  speed, 
which  is  due  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  crank, 
the  patented  invetntion  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Taylor,  of  Enfield,  near  Aoerington. 
Birt  the  only  conplete  series  of  weaving 
maehinerv  for  the  cotton  manufacture  Ls 
that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Harrison 
«md  Sons,  of  Bkckbum,  the  same  hrm 


whose  looms  attracted  so  mnch  notiee 
in  the  Kxhibition  of  18.51.  It  is  onlj 
with  their  looms,  however,  that  wo  Inve 
at  present  to  deal,  and  we  select  them 
as  illustratiozks  of  the  Tadons  improfve- 
usnts  of  whieh  we  have  been  speskng^ 
because  they  are  all  adapted  to  toe 
weaving  of  plain  (doth  (to  which 
hnve  thronghont  this  artirhi  liniitetl  onr 
attoutiou),  and  because  the  adaptation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  loem  to  fts 
weaving  of  doth  can  be  these  seoi  ia 
the  greatest  perfection.  We  have  al.*? 
another  reason  for  selec tiller  the  l'X>m? 
of  Messrs.  Harrison  as  illustrating  this 
paper,  and  that  is,  bocanse  tb^  sie  jnit 
aneh  looms  aa  ars  in  most  geneml  «w  ii 
the  great  maniifactiiring  districts  of 
Lanea«hire  and  Cheshirp,  where  in  nrdi- 
narv  tiimvs  thousai^ls  <>f  operatives  tiad 
prohtabie  employment  in  weaving  upoa 
tiiem  the  phun  cloth  'which  forms  tbi 
staple  trade  of  the  country,  hntwbsis 
unfortunately  now,  throuf^h  the  scarcity 
of  cotton,  many  are  siiflering  privations 
on  account  of  the  shortened  hours  of 
labonr,  and  many  moia  sxe  in  poatin 
liaiit  6om  a  total  eeanitioii  of  smplsf' 
men! 

In  addition  to  the  improvements 
noticed  above  as  thoso  which  coiistitote 
the  grand  features  of  the  modern  pO«*- 
looDi»  the  looms  of  Messrs.  HaniM 
arc  fitted  with  a  new  treading  motion 
(for  working  the  healds  or  heiltHes), 
whereby  a  better  shed  of  the  warp  is 
secured  for  the  pa<isagfe  of  the  sliuUla. 
One  result  of  this  imimvement  ifl^  ^ 
the  loom  am  be  worked  at  a  gn*^ 
speed  without  any  absorption  of  power; 
and  another  important  object  which 
it  secures  is  economy  in  the  wear  ^ 
tear  of  hcfdds,  the  expenses  of  wWdi 
are  an  importsnt  item  in  the  msaa^b^ 
turer's  cost-book.  In  t;;i  lo  rn 
light  fabrics,  fitted  with  a  loose  reeJ, 
the  "taking  up"  roller  is  of  sheet-iron, 
ooTered  with  composition^  instead  of 
ordinary  wood  roller  covered  with  cnuiy< 
The  advantage  of  thia  substitiitioD  ef 
an  iron  for  a  wood  roller  is,  thit  it  w 
not  affected  by  change  of  temporatnre. 
In  the  loom  for  heary  iabrics  the  "  takii^ 
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up"  roller  is  of  cast-iron,  to  which  thq 
necessary  rouglmess  of  Btuiace  is  im- 
]i  1  t  i  1  by  its  being  fluted  and  chased, 
it  is  also  adapted  for  the  weaving  of 
wette<i  weft  by  being  painted.  This 
loom  is  fitted  with  Sellers'  "break"  for 
stopping  the  loom  (as  already  noticed), 
and  witii  a  '^Tibntor,"  whieh  enables 
the  waip  to  give  a  little  whilst  tlie  healds 
are  forming  the  slicd,  and  thns  moderate 
tho  j^tnun  which  might  otherwise  result 
iu  breakage.  But  it  is  time  to  leave 
mechanical  detaDa  to  glance  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  power-Ioonu, 
and  at  their  enormous  production. 

In  tlie  early  days  of  tho  cotton  manu- 
facture, and  indeed  up  to  a  very  recent 
period,  no  steps  were  taken  to  obtain 
foU.  and  zeliable  statiatics  of  wbat  ia 
now  the  ataple  industry  of  tho  country. 
The  only  approach  to  statistics  on  the 
subjeet  are  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
Cuiitomij'  returns ;  and  the^e  merely  fur- 
nish, and  in  only  a  very  summaiy 
manner,  infbnnation  of  the  quantities 


of  yarn  and  cloth  imported  and  exported 
year  by  year,  and  of  the  gradually  in 
creasing  quantitiee  of  cotton  wool  re- 
quired to  supply  our  increasing  powers 
of  consumption.  They  afford  no  in- 
formation with  respect  to  tho  employ- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  cotton  manu- 
&eture ;  nor  can  we  gather  ftom  them 
any  very  difuiile  idea  of  the  rapid 
strides  by  Avliich  the  cotton  trade  has 
attaintjil  to  it^^  present  extraordinary  di- 
meiuiioiis.  Wo  have  already  remuiked 
that  the  number  of  power-looma  eati- 
mated  to  be  in  use  in  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1833  was  100,000.  Aa  the  data 
for  noting:;  the  progress  of  tho  trade  from 
tho  date  of  this  conjectural  estimate  are, 
during  many  subsequent  yeaia,  more  or 
leas  Goi^ectuial,  it  may  suffice  if  we 
take  a  leap  at  once  to  the  year  1850, 
when  the  number  of  fiiotories,  spindles, 
and  looms,  and  of  persons  employed  in 
the  iipiuuing  and  weaving  of  cotton, 
as  shown  by  official  rettuns,  was  as 
IbUowi : — 


1850. 


Na  of 
Factories. 

o  2 

Namta*  uaployod. 

XiAaOASHtBlL 

StauD. 

WAtar. 

Maim. 

ToUL 

only  • 

Beth  &iiiiiih}g| 
aadWMiiaci 

nr 

196 

m 

81,875 
113,690 

10,10t 

27,612 

1,840 

152 
1,820 

'  20,100 

8,045 
61.125 

M,84y 

11,629 
74,135 

80>m 

19.674 
135«260 

Total  in  Lmoft- ) 
*hir«  .  .  •( 

Total  iaXagland 

18,740,802 

i7&,m 

2S1,860 

61,802 

8,312 
7,405 

25,88$ 
1S7,4S4 

ll^OU 
102,880 

210,840 
280,000 

These  figures  show  most  strikingly  how 
completely  the  cotton  trade  was  at  that 
data  centmd  in  Lancashire,  there  being 
then  about  thre^-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  spindles,  and  about  four- 
fifths  ot  tho  total  number  of  powcr- 
iuuiiui  m  Iha  kingdom  al  wuik  lu  tixat 


single  county ;  and,  out  of  a  populatiou 
of  two  milluttiei  no  leas  than  210,946 
weie  employed  in  tha  spinning  and 

weaving  of  cottom   Hie  progress  of  the 

trido  during  the  next  ten  years  will  bo 
Bc<  11  from  tli'^  follrnvinL;  similar  tahiiJS 
Xui  the  yci-Ltsi  ibUO  uiid  iboi 
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1856. 


No.  of 
Factories. 

^1 

No.  of 
Looms. 

Power. 

Ncmbfrs  cmplo 

VI 

flffMP, 

Walor. 

Total 

Splnaliig  only  . 

m 

12,111,9«4 

3SS,ZVtf 

1  OS? 

317  151 

68,460 

Wearing  only  , 

314 

— 

58,822 

5,321 

113 

14,168 

22.768 

36,936 

Both  Spixming ) 
■ndWeftviiig ) 

m 

8,116,248 

165,531 

84,154 

1,495 

66,561 

86,363 

152,921 

Total  in  Lanca- 1 
dun  •  .  .  y 

20,227,197 

224,853 

61,770 

2,645 

112,068 

146,252 

258,320 

ToteliaEiigliiid 

1,062 

25,818,576 

875,489 

79,294 

6,518 

146,690 

190,000 

887,690 

^1 

'3 
o5 

^1 

No.  of 
Looma. 

Pow* 

Lakoasbibs. 

Btini.  j  Wstor. 

VeBMles. 

ToUl 

Si^iuiiog  ool  J  . 

727 

11,072,899 

78,284 

1,319 

87,571 

42,876 

80,447 

571 

116,446 

18,627 

188 

88,077 

84,552 

56,629 

Both  Spinning  i 

and  WMTiog  ( 

10,467,633 

189,&77 

113,326 

1,828 

73,877 

98,129 

172,006 

Total  in  Lmoar } 
shire  .    .    . ) 

Total  in  EngUuid 

1,863 
2,472 

21, 530,532 
28,8^^1,745 

30(5,423 
366,822 

200,237 
259,163 

3,330 
9,112 

133,525 
170,167 

1 7  v' ,  0  «>  1 
228,762 

309,082 
883,929 

Wh&t  must  stiike  the  most  oanoiy 
student  of  these  figure  is  the  enofmoos 

increase  of  Bpiudles  and  looms,  eBpecisUy 
in  Tiinrashire,  during  the  interval  from 
1H.")0  to  1856.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
iiiuulier  of  spindles  iiicrtjojsed  Mly  per 
oent,  from  thiiteen  to  twenty  milHons ; 
and  about  fifty  thousand  were  added  to 
the  number  of  power-loom.s.  In  185G 
Lancaekire  contained  a  million  and  a 
half  more  spindles  than  were  at  work 
fid  all  "F-ngla^  in  1850 ;  and  the  number 
of  power-looms  in  Laxicashiie  in  ldd6 
was  three  thousand  in  excess  of  the 
number  in  the  whole  of  England  in 
1850.  A  striking  increa.«?e,  althougli 
not  in  bo  great  a  ratio,  is  obbervublu  on 
a  eomparison  of  1861  with  1856.  The 
number  of  spindles  in  Lancashire  in- 
cronood  during  that  interval  only  about 


a  million  and  a  quarter,  but  the  nmnlNr 
of  power-looms  was  increased  by  about 
eighty-two  thoxmnd,  maMng  the  number 
in  Lwicashire  in  1861  about  thirty-unc 
thousand  in  excess  of  the  numbtr  in  all 
England  iji  1856.    It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  Lancashire  contained  in  1861 
sixths  of  all  the  power-looms  in  £iiglan<l' 
To  these  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
England  we  may  achl,  that  tlie  quantity 
of  cotton  rec^uisite  to  keep  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  the  United  Kingdom  si 
work  is  about  one  thousand  million  Ibs-j 
the  cost  of  whicli,  in  ordinary  tiui«.  w 
from  28,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/. ; 
of  tliia  enormous  quantity,  retiuired  ^ 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britiin 
and  Ireland,  Lancashire  takes  al^  ^t 
eleven-twelfths.    ^Vith  the  proJua  of 
this  cotton  the  daily  wants  of  our  koiao 
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population — wbieh,  for  an  arfciele  of  sadi 

Tiniversal  consumption  as  calico,  is  no 
trillo — arc  am})])'  suj)j)lied,  and  '.ve  export 
annually  yarns  and  cloth  to  tho  declared 
leal  ralue  of  nearly  50,000,000/.  Such 
is  the  tzuds  which  (he  fratricidal  war  ia 
America  has  tempoiarily  laid  pioetnte. 

These  figures,  showing  the  greatness 
r.nd  importance  of  the  cotton  trade  of 
England,  show  also  the  importance  of 
that  Inaneh  of  it  whidi  is  the  snl^eet  of 
this  paper.  It  will  have  been  observod, 
from  the  notices  which  have  hceu  given 
of  the  ingenious  mechanicians  by  whom 
the  power-loom  has  been  brought  to  ita 
pnsent  state  of  perfectioii,  that  the 
miQor  part  of  the  inventions  which 
have  turned  oat  improvements  of  prac> 
tical  ntilitv.  orii'inatod  in  Blackburn 
and   neiglibourliood ;    and   it  will  in 
coudequence  liave  been  surmised,  and 
not  nnnatualljri  that  Blaekbam  nraat 
be  the  great  weaving  centre  of  Lanca* 
shire.    And       it  is.    So  far  back  as 
1650,  Blackburn  was  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  what  were  known  in  the 
tiade  as  "Blackburn  checks " — a  spedes 
of  cloth  consisting  of  a  linen  warp  and 
cotton  woof,  one  or  both  of  which  being 
dyed  in  the  thread  gave  the  piece,  when 
woven,  a  striped  or  checked  appearance. 
This  fabric  was  afterwards  superseded 
hj  the  "Blackbom  greys,"  so  called 
Mcaofic  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed  were  not  dyed,  hut  the  cloth 
when  woven  was  sent  to  tho  printers 
unbleached,  or  in  the  ''grey"  state. 
.And  Blaekhnm  lias  ever  since  (except 
when  the  operative!^  sharing  in  the 
ignorance  which  was  at  one  time  general 
with  respect  to  tho  probable  effects  of 
improvemuntt}  in  machinery,  resorted  to 
measures  of  violence  in  order  to  protect 
their  interssts^  which  they  heliered  to 
he  in  peril)  maintained  a  foremost 
place  as  a  manufactnring  centre,  and 
now  boa.^ts  a  weekly  yarn  market  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Manchester. 
Within  the  borongh  honndary  (con- 
taining a  population  of  about  63,000), 
and  including  the  suburbs  of  Witton 
and  Livesev,  wliich  should  rather  be 
regarded  as  part  of  tho  town  of  Black- 
bum  than  out-lying  townships  (witli  an 


additional  populaticn  of  between  3,000 
and  4,000),  there  are  36,000  power- 
looms,  or  about  one-tenth  of  tho  total 
number  of  power-looms  in  ^England. 
And  if  Blackburn  be  taken  as  a  centra, 
the  number  of  power-looms  to  be  found 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  is  «boat 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  power- 
lo')ms  in  Eugland.  These  facts  and 
figiirea  will  justify  us  in  soliciting  the 
oompanionslup  of  our  leaders  on  a 
flying  Tisit  to  Blackburn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pcc])ing  into  some  of  its  weaving 
factories,  and  ascertaining,  within  a 
compass  that  may  be  comprehensible, 
the  produotiTe  capabilities  of  the  power> 
loom,  and  the  focilities  possessed  for 
almost  indefinite  extension. 

Here  we  are  then,  after  a  journey  of 
seven  to  eight  hours  from  the  metro- 
polis, in  the  borough  of  Blackburn, 
which  is  solely  a  manuiSwturing  town, 
but  a  most  busy  and  enterprising  one^ 
with  a  fine  town-hall  and  market-house, 
and  a  most  picturescjue  park.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  two  M.P.B.  for  tho 
borongh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hornby  and  Mr. 
James  PUkiogton,  gives  us  free  access 
to  their  respective  establishments,  at 
Brookhouso  and  Park  Place,  in  both  of 
wiiich  there  is  spinning  as  well  as 
weaving.  In  tho  Brookhouse  miUs  wo 
find  about  1,500  looms,  and  in  the  Ftek 
Place  mills  about  1,200.  "We  have  also 
the  entre*'  to  the  sjiinning  and  weaving 
establishment  of  the  mayor  of  the 
borough,  li.  H.  Hutchiniion,  Esq.,  who 
is  head  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Hftpwood 
and  Son,  of  Nova  Scotia  Mill,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  town,  and  an  object  of 
mark  to  the  passing  traveller  by  the 
taliness  of  its  chimney.  Here  we  find 
upwards  of  1,500  looms,  from  which 
are  produced  suoh  caKcoes  as  hare 
secured  for  the  film  "  honourable  mon- 
tion  "  Viy  the  jurors  of  the  International 
Exliibition.  Tho  sensation  produced 
by  the  sight  and  sound  of  tJOO  or  1,000 
looms  at  work  in  one  immense  shed,  is 
what  cannot  be  described.  It  is  some- 
thing bewildering  beyond  conception  by 
any  but  those  who  have  stood,  as  wo 
have,  in  such  establishments  as  those 
we  hAYe  named.  With  sensations,  how- 
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eveTf  VTB  hare  notliing  to  do ;  it  is  with 
facts  we  aro  dealinrj.  And  what  are 
the  facts  conneoted  with  the  ]>roduotioii 
of  a  thousand  powei-luoms  such  as  we 
baTe  deicribed,  fitted  with  all  the  most 
leeeiit  improvements,  and  weaviiig  tho 
same  sort  of  plain  cloth  as  wc  have 
already  referrtxl  to — twenty-five  indies 
wide,  with  eleven  picka  to  the  quarto; 
infih  t  £ach  loom  wiU  prodnee  eighty 
jarda  of  doth  io  a  day  o£  ten  hours ; 
which  makes  the  daily  production  of 
the  thoiipnnd  looms  80,000  yards,  or 
45^  mil«^.  In  a  week  of  six  days  the 
doth  produced  by  the  thousand  looms 
would  mMMire  273  mttcs;  and  in  a 
JMX  of  fifty  woeka,  13,650  miles*  or. 
more  than  lialf  tlio  circumference  of  the 
glohe.  In  aijotlier  aspect,  viewed  with 
regard  to  iis  clothing  capabilities,  this 
eBoimODS  prodnotioii  from  a  thooiaDd 
looma,  of  24,000,000  yaida  of  doth 
per  anTHiiii,  is  clothing  for  a  population 
of  nearly  500,000  p'vtplo,  allowing  eaeli 
man,  woman,  and  child  an  annual  con- 
aumption  of  fifty  yards.  If  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  a  thoumad  looma  be  oapabU 
of  dotluBg  80  many,  wb^  populatkm 
must  he  required  to  consume  the  pro- 
duction (if  the  306,000  power-looms  to 
be  found  iu  I^tcaahlre  I  And  how 
Binat  tba  dotbii^  of  tbo  world  ba 
plndhad  by  their  akoppage  thnngli  tba 
want  of  cotton  ? 

A  few  steps  from  the  mayor's  mill  is 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Harrison,  from 
wboee  looms,  as  exhibited  both  in  the 
pneent  Exbifaition  and  m  tbai  of  1801, 
we  have  drawn  our  illustmtioiui  of  the 
progress  and  present  porfcction  of  the 
power-loom  as  a<l!i}>te(l  for  plain  weav- 
ing. At  thin  establishment,  not  only 
1000%  boft  all  the  Taiions  kmds  of  ma- 
dmiery  need  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Tarn  for  weaving,  are  man n  fact  u red  on 
the  largest  pcale  :  and  the  visitor  in- 
terested in  the  cotton  manufacture  can- 
not fidl  to  be  gmtified  with  what  may 
be  seen  in  the  coune  of  eren  a  entsory 
inspection.  To  looms,  and  preparation 
machinery,  the  attention  of  this  firm  has 
been  directe*!  fr  its  first  esUil»]ish- 
ment,  and  hence  tlie  facility  with  whidi 


horn  180  to  200  looms  per  week,  or  a 
loom  in  twenty  mimites,  can  be  turned 
out,  each  and  all  uf  them  just  Each 
machines  as  are  exhibited  tmdor  tbaa 
name  in  tba  Wesfeen  Ajkusmb  of  tbi 
Eshibition  Building ;  and  hence,  alM^ 
the  perfection  in  construction  with  whi*"!! 
such  raj)idity  in  piXMln'-ti«in  is  oomliinod 
in  the  looms  manmaciuxed  by  ^leohis. 
HaziisoB.   In  the  aix  jmm  feUowiog 
the  Exbibitjon  of  1851,  during  which 
period,  as  appears  from  the  official 
tables  wc  have  given  of  the  prop^ress 
and  exteumon  of  the  cotton  trade,  aa 
addition  of  54,000  was  made  to  tbi 
Munber  of  power>lDoma  in  Ea^aad^. 
Mew.  HanMon  oonfltmoted,  fior  bomB 
and  rf>rt'iffn  customers,  no  less  than 
24,000  ioojus  ;  and  they  are  now  ia  a 
position  to  turn  oat  looms,  wiik  th« 
neoeaaary  prepamticii  naefainer}',  at  thi 
lafce  of  1 20  per  week,  or  a  loom  duriag 
each  half-hour  of  working  time.  ^>^i^ 
were  they  turninff  their  whole  establish- 
ment on  to  looms  alone,  tbe  producticc 
could  be  increaaed  to  200  looms  ptt 
week,  or  a  loom,  aa  wa  bare  aMIf 
aaid,  in  father  less  than  twwty  minutes. 

With  Biich  enterprise  as  these  facts 
and  figures  display,  the  pre-cmiiifinca 
wliidi  Lanca^ure  enjoys  as  the  ^t  of 
the  staple  trade  of  the  ooontij  is  not  t» 
be  wondered  at ;  and  it  wcnud  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  any  other 
district  of  E?)</l!)nd,  or  any  other  cxjim- 
try  iu  tlio  woritl,  to  supplant  Lancashire 
in  a  manufacture  which  once  belonged 
to  bat  wbieh  sba  baa  now  mMli 
her  own.  The  trade  haa  bad  on  uo- 
precedentcidly  rapid  extension — an  ex- 
tension which  justified  such  ]»r«'piiriiUoiB 
as  have  been  made  for  iu  iurther  da- 
▼dopnent ;  but  it  is  now  mSumg  • 
fearful  reverae,  fmm  a  canao  if 
cedented  as  it  is  disastrous  And  it 
must  be  the  earnest  prayer  and  fervtai 
hope  of  every  one  who  coasideis  tha 
suiiject  of  the  present  distretf  in 
its  eonnneieial  or  eoeud  aepee^  thit  t^ 
300,000  biOBiB  of  LnoMdiire  may  toon 
be  at  work  again,  sending  forth  thea 
13,000  miles  of  cloth  per  day  for  the 
clotliiug  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
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It  c.innot  no&sibly  escape  th*"'  notice  cren 
of  the  most  uuobttcrvaiit.  that  the  ten- 
dency to  vegetate  is  a  power  reatlesfi  and 
perpetuaL  It  has  lieea  in  opefatioA 
from  the  earliest  geokigie  fl^es,  as  eTinoed 
by  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  moat 
ancient  rocks.  Like  n  palimpsest,  the 
successive  strata  of  the  eai  th  have  been 
eovered  with  successive  races  of  plants, 
dMtroyed  hy  eaithquakMy  TolcaiifMa»  and 
tonents,  but  leaving  their  imperishable 
relif*s  behind,  and  again  rwAorod,  in  full 
luxuriance,  by  the  play  of  the  lile  agi'n- 
eies.  Wherever  au  igneous  rock  was 
ttphaaTod  into  th«  tky  by  some  iatookal 
conTulnoiv  ita  bare  sides  and  summit 
wore  speedily  covered  with  vegctnti n  ; 
wherever  the  water  retired,  leavint^  its 
aediraeut  behind,  Uie  dry  laud  thus 
fiumed  beeainfly  in  a  wontkrCully  short 
•pace  of  tima,  dolhed  wifck  TcidiBo. 
¥koiii  polo  to  I'ole,  eaeh  akntam  of  soil, 
aa  ioon  as  de]>ositcd,  was  adorned  with 
a  rich  oxuherr>ii<^  of  plant-life,  ^'or  is 
ih&  layer  of  iHuture's  ilorui  hand  writing 
wliioh  now  appeara  on  tha  aoiftwa  leas 
airtensive,  as  compared  with  the  page, 
than  the  huried  and  partially  obliterated 
layers  bcneatli,  thon;Th  t)ie  eliaracters  bo 
less  grand  and  ini])osiug.  The  earth  has 
lofi  mndi  of  its  primeval  fire,  and  hag 
toned  down  the  lank  Itiziirianca  of  ita 
green  and  umbrageous  youth ;  but  it  stiU 
retains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vi- 
gmir  which  ehai-at^teriscd  it  during  the 
first  great  period  of  organised  being — the 
paiiod  ef  herbs  and  tnea  "yiekiing  seed 
after  iheir  kind."  The  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  and  almost  everj*  object  which 
bf'lnngs  to  it,  is  still  strangely  instinct 
witii  vegetable  life.  Coeval  in.  ita  origin, 
it  is  enrerywhere  preaentwiih  its  indi^ 
paoaabla  conditioBS.  Bnm  down  tbe 
foteat,  or  ploqgli  tha  meadow,  and  from 

^  Dm  Y^gManx  qui  croUseDt  sur  Thomme 
ntir  IwaatiuMiizirivanta.  Ft  M.  Bobia.  Faxis; 
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the  new  soil  thus  exposed  spri'icr*'  up 
Hjxmtaneously  a  now  crop  of  vegeialion, 
llew  a  »tone  from  a  q^uarry,  aud  place  it 
in  a  damp  titiuKtion,  and  shortly  a  green 
tint  begina  to  creep  over  it  Gooakruel 
a  fence  of  wooden  rails  round  your  pro- 
perty, and  in  a  few  montlia  it  is  covi^red 
with  a  thin  film  of  primitive  plants. 
Expose  a  pot  of  jam,  or  a  piecaof  bread* 
or  any  decayed  vegetable  ot  saimal  mait- 
ter,  to  the  air,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it 
will  ha  Jioary  with  the  grey  stalka  and 
powdery  fruetitieation  of  the  common 
mould.  Dum  up  a  stream  or  tbo  ottUet 
al  a  lake^  end  eonvsct  it  into  astagnanl 
pond,  and  in  a  week  or  so  ita  sides  and 
bottom  arc  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  green  contV-rvni,  which  go  on 
increasing  until  the  water  is  choked  up 
with  vegetable  mattes^  and  baeomea  ooiB!> 
vartad  into  a  bog.  How  rapidly  doea 
Nature  bring  back  into  her  own  bosom 
the  min  which  man  has  forsaken,  har- 
monizing its  haggard  features  with  the 
softer  hues  and  forms  of  the  sc/Bnerj 
arovDd  I  How  qniekly  doea  the  nswly* 
bdlt  waH,  wbksb  oOsnds  the  eye  hy 
its  garishncss,  become,  by  the  living 
ganiittrre  of  mc^es  and  lichens  that 
creep  over  it^  a  picturesque  object  iu  the 
landscape!  Natni^  fidtiifel  to  bar  Oiwn 
law— « Be  frnrtful,.  and  multiply,  sod 
xeplemsk  iba  earth"— crimsons  even  the 
cold  ind  barren  surface  of  the  arctic  or 
al[>iuo  snow  with  a  j)ortentous  vegeta- 
tion. As  if  there  weie  not  room  enough 
for  the  amazing  profiuion  of  pbmt'lliiv 
she  crowds  her  psodnddoas  upon  each 
other  into  the  sTn;dlf>st  compass,  and 
makes  the  hi^eat  forms  the  supporters 
of  the  lowest.  Every  inch  of  ground, 
bowever  nngenisl  ita  cUmate  or  nnftr 
Toomble  its  c<mditions,  is  made  avail- 
able ;  evoEy  olgeet^  however  unlikely  at 
first  sight,  is  presse<l  into  her  service, 
nn<1  made  to  bear  its  buitlen  of  life;  and 
tku;9,  liie  gniiidly  wild  Platonic  myth  of 
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the  cosmos,  as  ono  vast  living  thing,  is 

not  altogether  without  foundation. 

Olio  of  tht'  Tiiost  itfinarkablc  examiih's 
of  this  univi  rsal  difiiision  aiid  plastic 
power  of  vegetation  is  seen  in  the  occur- 
rence of  a  peculiar  flora  on  living  bodies. 
Tlie  irresistible  torrent  of  vi-'i;etable  life, 
overt!' ' wing  tlie  \vholo  earth  and  evf'ry 
inorganic  object  upon  its  surface,  has 
not  left  uninvaded  the  domains  even  of 
animal  li£a.  In  its  effort  to  extend  itself 
it  has  overleaped  the  barriefs  imposed 
by  nature  upon  the  law  of  propagation, 
and  sought  to  est^iblish  a  frtoting  in  a 
stiango  region,  foreign  to  all  its  condi- 
tions and  aptitudes.  Sevetal  kinds  of 
plants  vegetate  on  the  bodies  of  living 
insects,  such  as  the  wasp,  the  fiphinx, 
and  the  may-bug.  The  gtory  of  f?indbad 
and  his  okl-mau  incubus,  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  for  it 
is  hjr  no  means  rare  to  observe  bees 
flying  about  in  summer,  loaded  ^vith  a 
yellow  club-shaped  plant,  almost  as  large 
as  themselves,  protruding  from  their 
heads,  of  which  they  cannot  divest 
themselTes  by  any  effort  The  disease 
cslled*mn0caidine,  so  injurious  to  silk- 
worms— the  monMiness  with  which  the 
common  liouse-lly  is  attacked  about  the 
end  of  autumn — the  while  slime  which, 
coyeis  the  sides  of  gold-fishes,  are  all 
Tegetable  growths  which  spring  tip  with 
great  rapidity,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
fluids  of  the  animals  they  infest,  con- 
verting their  bodies  into  solid  masses  of 
white  v^etable  filaments.  In  a  large 
number  of  animalB, including  caterpillars, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  reptiles,  eider- 
ducks,  and  animals  still  higher  in  the 
scale,  a  lnx!iriant  growth  of  entophytes 
has  often  been  found-  In  fact,  animals 
of  feeble  organie  activity,  using  solid 
food  which  is  very  slowly  digested  and 
contains  little  nutriment,  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  free  from  these  parasites.  Nor  is 
man  himself  exempt  from  their  attacks, 
althongh  his  vigorous  or^nization,  his 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
cooking  process  to  which  he  subjects  his 
food,  are,  in  the  main,  inimical  to  the 
development  of  parasitic  vegctetion. 
Possessed  of  a  material  structure,  he 
is  necesssinlj  sol^ected  to  the  same 


organic  forces  which  operate  through- 
out the  wide  field  of  nature ;  and  the 
law  'which  reinilates  the  increase  and 
spread  of  vegetable  life  shows  no  greater 
deference  to  him,  than  to  the  hwnblest 
caterpillar,  or  tiie  stone  from  the  quany. 
It  regards  his  animal  body,  notwith- 
standing its  wonderful  and  complex  for- 
maUon,  simply  as  a  convenient  surface 
on  which  to  carry  out  its  destined  ends. 
Just  as  the  tree  is  made  the  basis  of 
support  to  the  lichens  which  clothe  its 
trunk  with  their  shaggy  rosett*",  to  the 
mosses  which  weave  their  emerald  braca- 
lots  round  its  boughs,  and  to  the  fungi 
which  seek  out  and  luxuriate  on  its 
decayed  parts,  so  is  the  human  body 
made  the  matrix  of  several  vegetal)!e 
parasites,  some  of  which  are  symptom- 
atic of  general  debility  or  local  disease, 
and  others  are  found  on  the  healthiest 
subjects.  Almost  every  part  of  Ute  body 
is  infested  with  some  form  or  other  of 
this  strange  growth.  Literally,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  solo  of  the  foot, 
internally  and  externally,  man  is  made 
the  victim  of  this  veg^ble  vampyrism. 
One  of  the  most  feanhl  pictures  which 
the  vivid  imagination  of  Dant*^  cr*'nted 
out  of  the  gloom  of  the  infernal  n  gions, 
is  that  of  the  living  forest  into  which 
certain  wicked  men  were  transformed, 
every  bough  and  leaf  of  which  was  en- 
dowed with  human  vitality,  emit!  1  a 
w^ailing  cry  of  pain,  and  exuded  drops  of 
blood  when  broken  or  iiyurcd.  This 
extraordinary  idea  may  have  been  abso- 
lutely original — an  inspiration  of  the 
poet's  own  &ncy ;  but  it  is  not  impro* 
hable,  as  most  of  the  imngps  under 
which  he  represents  his  abstract  thoughts 
were  taken  from  the  characters  and 
events  of  his  time,  that  it  was  suggested 
to  him  by  some  ancient  botanical  trea- 
tise. At  all  events,  tliis  singular  meta- 
mf>r]»liosis  is  only  a  poetical  exaggeration, 
of  an  appearance  often  produced  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  human  body  by  vc>ge table 
parasites.  The  recent  excellent  work  of 
M.  Robin,  which  contains  in  a  compact 
and  systematic  form  all  that  has  been 
hitlieito  discovered  upon  the  subject, 
describes  about  u  dozen  kinds  of  parasitic 
plants  to  which  man  is  liable;  but»  as 
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tlie  autlior'>?  range  of  observation  has 
been  principally  contined  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  there  is  every  reason  to 
1>elieTe  that  he  has  not  exhaosted  the 
subject.  The  manners  and  occupations, 
as  well  as  tlie  food,  of  tlio  inliabitants  of 
tropical  rcLrions,  are  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  these  abnormal 
growth^  while  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  climate  stimulate  them  into  exces- 
aiTe  development.  Hence,  when  more 
pnrtioular  attention  is  paid  by  travellers 
to  this  obacure  departni»-nt  of  research, 
new  and  strange  diseases  caused  by 
plants  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found 
comparatively  common  in  these  coun- 
tries. All  the  forma  of  liuman  vegetation 
hitherto  discovered  are  supposed  by 
some  of  our  ablest  naturalists  to  have 
a  common  origin,  and  are  cooaequentlj 
zefemd  by  them  to  one  species,  which 
is  possessed  of  singularly  protean  quali- 
ties, and  is  able  t<3  arr^Miirnodate  itself  to 
almost  any  situation,  however  dillen  nt 
from  Uiat  which  it  usually  atfects  in  its 
noimal  fonn.  Such  individuals  not  only 
maintain  the  identity  of  all  human 
diseases  caused  by  i>lants,  but  also  assert 
that  there  is  no  vegeLahl<^  irrowth  infest- 
ing any  animal  body,  however  high  or 
low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  which 
28  not  referable  to  one  pzimitive  form. 
Whether  this  be  not  carrying  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation of  it,  a  little  too  far,  wu  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  poaitively  to  say ;  but 
certainly,  the  more  intimate  and  extended 
our  soquaintanoe  with  the  pknt  in  ques- 
tion, the  more  reinarkablc  do  wo  find 
its  range  of  variation,  while  by  a  scries 
of  experiments  made  to  trace  its  growth 
through  sucoeesive  stages  of  deyelop> 
ment  on  different  substamses  and  in 
altraed  circumstances,  we  have  acquired 
several  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
towards  establishing  the  truth  of  the 
opinion.  The  common  mould,  so  fami- 
Imr  to  evefy  one  as  covering,  with  its 
greyish  or  greenish  fioeculent  crusty  damp 
wall.^,  old  shoes,  and  almost  any  sub- 
stance, in  dark  ill- ventilated  places,  and 
which  is  the  plague  of  the  economical 
bonaowifia^  inva&ig  ber  pantry  and 
defiling  her  cherished  praerTes^  is  sup* 


posud  to  lio  the  many-headed  hydra,  the 
cause  of  all  the  mischief.  As  the  ajv 
pearances  which  it  presente'on  difaient 
parts  of  the  human  body,  however,  are 
80  very  distinct  and  remarkable,  it  may 
be  int<' resting  to  give  a  brief  detail^ 
description  of  them,  under  the  separate 
names  given  to  thuiu  by  those  who  af- 
firm that  they  are  not  local  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  plant,  but  diffeient 
and  peculiar  species. 

Beginning  with  the  human  head,  it 
might  seem  the  heij^'ht  of  presumption 
for  vegetable  aspiiatiuu  to  strive  to 
establish  its  dominion  on  the  dome  of 
thought,  the  palace  of  the  souL  But 
this  object  it  has  attained,  and  the  crown 
of  nia!i  is  actually  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  What- 
ever the  character  or  quantity  of  tlie 
brains  beneath  may  be — ^whether  in- 
tellectual or  Boeotian — the  crania  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  fool  indiscrimi- 
nately afford  a  restin<,f-place  and  pal)uhim 
for  the  lowe«it  lurms  of  vegetable  life. 
Utterly  regardless  of  Gall  and  Spurs- 
heim,  they  luxuriate  on  the  L  iuips 
which  indicate  the  intellectual  faculties, 
as  well  as  on  those  which  j)oint  out  the 
animal  propensities.  They  have  no 
greater  respect  fior  the  iron-grey  head 
of  the  Mge,  filled  with  the  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience  of  half  a  century, 
than  for  the  bcdd  pow,  with  its  indefinite 
silky  floss,  uf  the  little  child,  8o  vt>ry 
variable  are  the  appearauce^  which  liiis 
vegetation  produces  on  the  head  that  it 
has  received  no  less  than  twenty  dif- 
ferent names.  It  is  most  commonly 
known,  however,  under  the  scientific  s}^- 
nonyms  of  porrigo,  herpes,  alopecia, 
tinea,  and  popularly  as  scald-head  and 
ring  worm.  Some  forms  of  it  attack 
children  almost  exclusively,  and  are 
found  only  among  the  poor,  where  there 
is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  clean- 
liness, while  others  occur  at  all  ages  aud 
in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  socie^. 
The  effects  which  it  produces  are  no  less 
variable  than  its  forms,  ranging  from  the 
small  brown  scurfy  spots,  which  at  a 
certain  period  cover  the  head  of  every 
child,  and  which  a  fsw  vigorous  applica- 
ttons  of  soft  soap  aud  water  will  xemoTS^ 
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to  those  extreme  cases  where  it  t!is- 
organiFos  the  whole  structure  uf  the 
scalp,  aud  Beriouiily  affects  the  geacral 
heallk.  Its  yarying  appeanDoes  aad 
effecti  are  in  all  likehhood  caused  by 
the  (liiiVront  .stages  of  clevclopineiit  of 
the  plant,  its  greater  or  less-s  abund- 
aiice  on  the  parts  atiected,  aud  the 
mate  or  leM  fitTomalile  ciieiUDBtABCM 
in  wMch  ii  is  placed.  The  form  which 
it  most  frequently  exhibits  is  that  of 
rounded  jxitches  of  thick  yellowish  .K-alos 
marked  by  numerous  depressions,  at 
first  very  small,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing Mid  imraduig  larger  •iirfboes.  Tlw 
bairs  on  the  parte  affected  are  dull,  dry, 
and  colourless,  nxcecdlngly  brittle,  and 
easily  extracted,  broken  ofl'  close  to  the 
skixi,  and  covered  wiUi  greyish  white 
dnfli  It  k  deaeribed  with  tdBoiMtk 
accuracy  by  Moses  m  the  18th  chapter 
of  Leviticus :  "  If  a  man  or  "vvoman  liave 
**  a  plapie  -apon  the  head  or  the  beard  ; 
**  then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plagtie  : 
**  and,  behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  det  per 
''Ouafha  akia  ;  and  than  be  in  it  a 
yellow  Oiin  hair ;  then  the  prieatahall 
"  pronounce  liiru  Tiucleaii :  it  is  q  dry 
"  sctdl,  even  a  lef)n)sy  upon  tho  head  or 
•*  beard."  Examined  under  the  micro- 
aoope,  the  haiia  am  found  to  he  eonaider- 
•bly  awoUen,  with  nodoaitiaa  here  and 
there  produce*!  by  masseB  of  sporulcs  or 
seedsembedded  bet^vi  cn  tiie  longitudinal 
fibres.  The  Lull>.s  are  flattened  or 
destroyed  altogether;  the  ends  hara  a 
yetj  ragged  appeanmoe^  reeembhng  in 
nuniatnro  the  endatif  n  pieee  of  wood 
which  hn^  been  broken  across  ;  while 
the  meihillary  ])ortion,  or  the  pith  of  the 
hair,  is  quite  disorganised,  owing  to  the 
proontTO  of  iSkn  [)lant,  which .  appeals 
eflX?^oping  it,  either  as  isolated  sporeB 
or  as  chains  of  cells.  The  dit^ease  may 
last  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  but  it 
usually  terminates  in  the  obUteration  of 
the  hair-follicles,  and  permanent  bold- 
neaa  of  tha  affacted  parts.  It  is  far 
more  severe  in  foreign  eovniriea  than  m 
this  ;  instances  being  numproiis  wherp 
it  has  oorapU>t<?ly  removed  the  hair  ii-om 
the  whole  head,  eyebrows,  and  heatd^ 
levviog  them  perfectly  euioolh  and 
judoad,  impairing  the  ccnslitation  when 


80  extensively  developed,  and,  when 
children  are  the  subjects,  arresting  their 
growth.  A  v^y  fcomidable  type  occurs 
frailiiflntly  in  Poland,  under  the  name 
of  riica  polcnica^  chBracterised  by  acute 
inflammation  of  the  scalp.  The  liair  is 
swollen,  matted  together  into  a  compact 
muss,  sprinkled  over  as  with  flour  with 
the  genua  of  the  liingue,  and  endowed 
with  ench  wqniBite  sensibility  that  it 
can  scarcely  bear  to  bo  touched  ;  while, 
stran^o  to  say,  tlie  di^^^ease  seems  to  be 
aggravated  by  cutting  the  hair.  The 
same  pwisitic  plants  the  Aettrion.  Sckim^ 
Idniit  wliioh  eanaea  sili  these  abnotaal 
appearanci's  on  the  human  head,  sies 
infests  the  skin  of  the  monse  ;  and  pro- 
duces in  }x)tli  cares  a  jx^culiar  odour  by 
which  its  preseuee  is  easily  I'ecoguised. 

it  is  ft  aulgect  of  fiseqaent  remaik 
that  alopeda  or  haUneai  is  much  moia 
common  now  than  it  used  to  be,  not 
onlv  among  old  men,  but  cron  ammig 
youths  and  persons  oi  middle  age.  Tha 
advertising  and  purchasing  of  all  kinds 
of  haw  mannsea  and  atimnlonte  aeema  ta 
ha  ft  feature  of  the  timea— ft  nniversallj 
recognised  neoessity  of  social  and  do- 
mestic economy.  Our  hardy  and  unruly 
ancestors,  being  uften  exposed  to  the 
liak  of  hafd  blows,  aoqmred,  by  a  prooeaa 
of  n^mal  selectiou  as  it  were,  a  rentarh- 
ably  strong  and  hirsute  head-covering, 
from  which  cudgel  and  mace  rebonndM 
as  Irom  a  feather  pillow,  and  wlucii  8tood 
in  no  more  need  of  Macassar  oil  or 
Bantham's  capillary  fluid,  than  a  hadga- 
hog's  prickles.  But  now,  when  the 
fighting  is  all  <lone  in  print,  which  lireAks 
no  bones — when  martial  valour  explodes 
more  frequency  in  vehement  speech- 
making  than  in  cnnehing  the  head 
an  adversaxy,  and  even  2>onnybrook  FUr 
is  a  tradition  of  the  past — nature  seems 
to  have  recjillod  h(^r  gift,  there  being  no 
necessity  far  its  use  ,  and  the^.^  is  a 
general  landslip  of  hair  from  the  supi^rior 
to  the  infeiior  parts,  from  the  bead  to 
the  cheek,  lip,  and  chin.  A  great  maay 
ingenious  and  occult  reasons  havo  been 
assigned  in  explanation  of  this  curious 
phenomenon.  Some  advocates  of  the 
derelopment  theory  aiteibnte  it  to  tha 
degeneracy  of  the  timasi  as  if  limhnman 
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form  were  taking  a  rttingrade  step  to- 
wards th«  bare  molUiscoua  condition 
from  which  it  originally  sprung  j  otll6n 
take  «b  Bxaetly  opposito  Tiew,  and  con- 
sider it  a  sign  of  thn  progress  of  the 
race,  a  pro^f  of  the  grt^at  iiitcllc^rttml 
activitj  of  the  ago.  By  a  few  mcor- 
zigible  jokera  it  is  regarded  as  a  ktad 
aoooBunodstumof  uttm  to  theauaiipii- 
IttiBg  convenieuco  of  that  useful  and 
important  clas-s  tht-;  phrenologists  ; 
"while  tlie  rospcctaM y  -  iinconifortublc 
head-gear,  which  people  will  persist  in 
maring,  in  tephe  equally  of  the  hnr 
iMtheticj  and  the  law  of  stomi^ 
comes  ill  for  a  share  of  the  reproach. 
Perhaps  after  all,  the  Mvants  may  be 
right,  unwelcome  as  the  conclasioii  nmy 
be ;  and  the  youtlifoi  heir  of  all  the 
sgaa  may  om  Ida  Tenemble  appearance, 
ttO^  aa  1m  fondly  im^nes,  to  the  disin- 
tegrating effects  of  brain-work,  or  tlie 
pressure  and  friction  of  crntnriea  of 
accnmolated  wisdom  under  which,  Atlas- 
like^  ha  gRAna— b«t^  oh  hathoa  i  to 
nvagea  of  a  nimte  and  oolitemplible 
vegetable ! 

Passing  downwards  from  thn  head, 
we  find  another  variety  of  tricophyton 
or  hair-plant  which  luxuriates  on  the 
baanL  Itiavaaocirtadwith  thediaeaao 
wdled  cliin-welk,  or  flMntagra  (Syamu 
eontagioia).  Its  appcaranco  intlicatod 
by  redne«»,  tension,  and  in  itation  of  the 
Bkin  of  the  chin,  lower  jaw,  and  upper 
lip,  foUowsed  by  an  eruptioaof  tuberdm 
of  various  sizes,  reaembiiDg  gtrawberrici?, 
each  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  single 
hair,  wliifli  has  lost  its  colour,  become 
brittle,  and  can  be  pulled  out  with  the 
utmost  ease.  Segments  of  circles  of  Uiese 
fogfealaa  inlorapwaad  ^Hth  the  pasaallaD 
growth  often  extend  romd  tiia  front  of 
the  neck,  beneath  the  bonrd,  from  car  to 
ear,  at  the  expense  f  f  permanent  loss  of 
tibie  hair  of  those  parts.  As  might  haye 
heau  «xpeetad  from  the  vaiinv  of  the 
plant -ooneeiiMdy  it  ia  moce  frequant  in 
the  aaiaoiia  of  spring  and  autumn. 
Tt  is  often  very  obstinate  in  its  cure, 
being  aggravated  by  injudicious  appli- 
cations, and  lasting  for  years  when  suit- 
aiUe  treatment  ia  not  ttdoptad.  IVomthe 
sigoioiia  maaanna  enfeieed  teita  astii* 


pation  by  tlio  I>ovitical  law,  we  find 
that  it  wa.>i  very  common  amungst  the 
Ja^rs,  l^y  whom  it  auiat  have  bees  le- 
gsrded  as  a  grievous  scourge,  poUntixig 
their  highly  cherished  beards,  if  not 
consigning  them  to  the  tomb  of  nil  tho 
Capulets.  There  must  have  bet-u  an 
occidt  significance  in  the  Easteru  salu- 
tation, ''May  yonr  ahadow  new  he 
lesfi,  and  the  hairs  of  your  head  nerer 
decrease  !'*  Piiny  describes  it  as  an 
epidemic  raging  among  the  iniiabitants 
of  liome  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Chmdiiia  CSnaar.  A  Bonun  knjgfat  ia 
said  to  ham  Jajxirted  it  fiom  Aob^ 
where  it  was  very  common,  and  to  luive 
transmitted  it  to  his  felhnv-ciiizens.  It 
was  treated  in  a  most  barbarous  manner 
with  powerful  caustics,  and  the  diseased 
parte  wen  evcnbomt  down  to  the  hone 
in  order  to  eradicate  it,  the  defismitaaa 
thus  occasioned  being  far  mrsre  hideous 
than  those  produced  by  tho  di^aae 
itself  On  tiw  Continent  it  is  more  fre- 
qnant  than  it  fe  in  thiBooantry,  owing  to 
the  contagion  eommunicated  and  spread 
by  tho  vile  mode  of  salutation  in  use 
among  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
the  universal  practice  of  shaving  in  the 
barber'a  ahop. 

Then  ia  a  singular  Snm  of  cutaaaont 
disease  whidi  seems  to  liave  a  special 
predilection  for  those  part-s  of  the  body 
which  are  habitnally  covered  with  cloth- 
ing ;  being  most  frequently  found  on 
tl»  akin  <if  neck  and  hreart.  Hub 
ia  the  pitgniasis  or  dandril^  oavaed  hj 
tho  presence  of  a  vegctjiblG  growth, 
discovered  by  Eirlis-t;»dt  in  1646,  and 
called  Microsporon  jurfur.  It  consiiits 
at  an  efflorescence  of  small circolar  apota 
-which  gradnatty  ooaleaoa  and  produoe 
irregular  patches  extending  nearly  «?er 
the  skin  of  tho  whole  trunk,  ar.d  nccom- 
panicd  by  abundant  desquamatiun  of 
dry  branny  scales,  oonstantiy  renewed. 
13is  depA  ef  tint  in  iheae  eoalea  Tanea 
oonrideraMy,  being  sometimes  so  light 
as  scarcely  to  differ  frbm  that  of  tho 
healthy  skin,  and  sometimes,  as  in  one 
variety  occurring  <m  people  of  very  dark 
complexion,  almost  black.  The  oolour 
naaally  woaaiihleB  Oat  of  dihited  bile; 
ksDoe  tiie  name  of  ipkiUde  hiptOigiuo 
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Human  VegUahon, 


formerly  applied  to  it^  from  its  supposed 
ocmnexloii  tnth  8om«  diBOider  of  the 
UTer.  On  nilgootiiig  a  portion  of  the 
branny  desqnsmiated  matter  to  the  micro- 
scope, numerous  epithelial  scales  mny  T^f 
observed  mingled  with  the  oval  seeds 
and  iilameuts  of  the  parasite;  some 
of  these  fOamente  being  isolated,  and 
othen  united  to  one  another  at  the  endi, 
forming  branched  chains  or  ramified 
tubes  with  knots  at  int^ervals,  like  mi- 
niature bam)x)0  canes,  covered  at  the 
exttemitiee  with  froetification.  Thia 
afiection  is  very  common,  ooeaixing  at 
all  ages  and  in  botii  sexes,  though  womoi 
generally  aie  moxe  aumect  to  it  than 
men. 

A  large  uimibcr  of  skin  disoa&es  pe- 
culiar to  foreign  countries^  which  wexe 
formerly  supposed  to  be  cauaed  entinly 
by  hercditiiry  predisposition,  constitu- 
tional debility,  or  impurity  of  the  blood, 
have  been  recently  ascertained  to  be 
associated  more  or  leas  distinctly  and 
diiectly  with  parasitic  plants.  The  yaws, 
80  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  tropical 
America ;  the  elephantiasis,  which  so 
horribly  disfigures  the  Egyptians ;  the 
ichthyosis  or  fish-akin  of  the  East;  the 
pellagra  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and 
Northern  Italy — arc  all  either  primarily 
produced  or  invariably  accompanied  by 
some  form  or  other  of  the  vegetation 
under  review.  A  TSiy  remarkable  form 
of  fungoid  disease  has  very  lately  been 
described  in  the  BonAay  Medical  and 
Phjmcnl  Tramactions,  and  has  also 
formed  the  subject  of  a  pamydilnt  with 
iUufitrations  published  in  this  cuuniiy 
by  the  same  author.  Thoiu;h  new  to 
US,  it  has  been  well  known  mr  the  last 
twenty  years  in  India,  in  many  parts  of 
which  it  prevails  endemically.  It  is 
▼eiy  common  among  the  ryots  or  farmers, 
and  u  caused  by  the  development  of  the 
seeds  of  a  species  of  mould,  introduced , 
through  abrasion  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  foot  Its  effects  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  utterly  disproportionate,  we 
should  imagine,  to  the  cause  j  disorgani^ 
ing  in  many  caaea  the  atructore  of  the 
whole  member,  and  occasioning  much 
auffiaring.  Inhospitala — ^moie  eapecially 


those  of  Fiance  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent— caaea  not  unfiEequently  ooeor 
in  which  collectiona  of  white  fioceukot 

filaments,  forming  a  cottony  tissn%  are 
found  on  removing  bandages  from  sore 
surfaces.  In  summer  these  develop 
with  the  most  agtouishiug  rapidity,  a 
lew  houn  being  sufficient  for  their 
pearance,  and  are  exceedingly  annoving; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  in- 
volved iu  removing  tliem,  but  cliiefly 
because  they  either  aggravate  the  sore 
or  retard  its  healing.  Theae  Tcgetahle 
fikments  are  called  myooderms^  and  am 
similar  to  the  spawn  of  the  mushroom, 
both  being  analogous  to  the  creeping 
interlacing  roots  of  ilowering  {dants. 

But  not  only  does  tliis  jicculiar  vege- 
tation infiaat  the  external  sur&cea  of  the 
human  body ;  it  is  also  found,  in  forms 
as  strange  and  varied,  in  several  parts 
of  man's  internal  economy.  Of  course, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  fragments 
of  fungi,  con£arviB^  and  licbensy  ollen 
adliere  as  foreign  matter  to  hia  food,  and 
thus  find  their  way  to  his  stomach  and 
other  organs  ;  but  these  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  parasite,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  attach  themselves  to  any  surface^ 
do  not  propagate  themseWes^  and  aie 
])erfectly  harmless  and  easily  expelled, 
l^ut  Ijcsides  these,  true  entophyti-s  are 
found  growing  on  tlie  internal  structures, 
and  propagating  themselves  with  almost 
the  same  rapidity  aa  in  the  open  air.  A 
eurioua  apecimen  of  this  class  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  sordes  of  the  teeth  of 
persons  ignorant  of  Rowland's  odonto 
and  all  other  dentrifices,  and  more 
frequently  in  those  who  are  affected 
with  low  typhoid  fever.  This  organism 
has  little  or  no  structure,  consisting  of 
simple  tubes  or  filaments,  like  those  of 
the  common  conform- a;.  It  is  somewhat 
interesting  as  being  the  first  V(^table 
parasite  found  on  maot— discovered  in 
1C77  by  good  old  Leuenhoek,  the 
Dutch  botanist,  who  very  ingeniously 
remedied  the  defects  of  the  microscope 
of  his  day  by  furniiliing  every  object 
intended  for  examination  with  its  own 
proper  lens,  attached  by  a  wire  at  the 
right  focal  distance. 

Xhe  lining  membnne  of  the  mouth 
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and  throat  is  the  seat  of  an  emption  of 
small  superficial  vesicles  single  or  con- 
fluent forming  a  thick  whitish  crust, 
-wliieh  adhent  tenadoiiuily  for  •  tiin«^ 
but  ultimately  fills  off.  This  sffiBction, 
called  aphtha  or  thrush,  is  canscd  by 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  parasi- 
tic plant.  It  is  very  frequent  during 
the  period  of  eaxl j  iiAuiey,  and  also  in 
advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consump* 
tion,  and  in  disuses  attended  with  slow 
and  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
powers.  In  the  sputa  of  patients  labour- 
ing under  phthisis,  the  organism  may 
often  be  seen  "by  the  micRMcope,  spring- 
ing iu  foU  InxQzianoe  fiom  ihe  epithelbd 
or  mucous  cells. 

Free  or  unattached  ontophytes  are 
comparatively  rare,  because  they  possess 
no  means  of  ooonteiacting  the  expulsive 
effinte  of  the  Ofgana  in  which  they  occur. 
The  only  plant  of  that  class  which  is 
found  in  roan  is  tbit  (It.-^cribed  by 
Professor  Goodsir  uiulei  iho  name  of 
Sarcina,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
little  square  cells,  divided  into  four 
equal  parts  by  two  er068  lines,  to  a 
collection  of  miniature  woolpaclcs.  It 
occurs  in  the  frothy  ejections  occasionally 
met  with  in  severe  cases  of  stomach 
disease.  This  locality  might  appear  at 
iint  sight  exceedingly  nnihvQuzable  for 
the  development  and  nutrition  of  a 
t  iMn  organism  ;  but  its  very  minute 
size,  and  itvS  extraordinary  powers  of 
rapid  reproduction,  enable  it  to  escape 
lemoval  by  the  ordinary  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  mtomach,  the  secreting  power  of 
which  is  greatly  impaired  Ijcfore  the  j)lant 
appears.  From  the  'puiternate  ai'range- 
ment  of  its  parts,  it  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  that  minnte  bat  exceedingly 
prolific  division  of  the  alga^  called  Des> 
midise,  whose  singular  mathematical 
shapes  afford  an  endless  source  of 
wonder  and  delight  to  the  microscopical 
observer.  More  extended  and  caret ul 
inveatigations  have,  however,  proved  it 
to  be  meiely  an  algal  condition  of  the 
common  mould,  produced  and  retained 
in  that  staffs  by  the  special  food  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  stomach,  and  which 
it  finds  in  no  other  locality,  but  reverting 
to  its  original  &iin  when  the  supply  of 
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this  peculiar  pnbulum  is  exhausted. 
And,  as  if  io  establish  this  conclusion 
beyond  the  possibihty  of  doubt,  it  has 
since  been  foimd  in  piedsely  the  same 
form  as  in  the  stcmiaoh  in  a  ease  of 
parasitic  skin  disease. 

The  class  of  plants  concerned  in  these 
disagreeable  affections  of  the  human 
body  has  always  fbimafaed  the  strongest 
sopport  of  the  doctrine  of  eqnivocal  or 
spontaneous  geneiaticm;  a  doctrine  which 
has  found  able  and  distingui.shed  advo- 
cates from  the  time  when  barnacles  were 
supposed  to  originate  from  the  foam  of 
the  ooesn,  and  ducks  and  geese  to  grow 
from  barnacles.  The  various  changes 
wliich  they  undergo,  resembling  the 
alternation  of  generations,  so  evident  in 
tlie  lowest  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, as  noticed  by  Steenstrup  and 
otben ;  the  absence  in  many  of  these 
transition  states  of  any  apparent  mode 
of  reproduction  ;  the  peenliar  situations 
in  which  they  are  found,  always  con- 
stant under  similar  ciicumstauces  ;  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  appear, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread 
themselves — have  all  been  adduced  as 
arguments  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  the  vital  elements  into 
which  bodies  aie  resolved  by  decompo- 
sition, or  tiie  rudiments  of  vegetable 
existence  produced  by  a  self-creative 
power  in  nature.  This  belief,  however, 
has  been  so  vr(-akened  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  incontiovertible  facts,  that  it 
bids  fitir  soon  to  be  little  moie  than  an 
echo  of  the  past  Amid  all  the  mystery 
connected  with  the  modes  in  which 
these  plants  are  diffused,  this  one  fact 
stands  out  clear  and  prominent^ — ^proved 
beyond  dispute  by  the  great  miyorily  of 
modem  observations,— that  they  are  pro- 
duced originally  from  germs  or  seeds 
derived  from  parents,  and  having  a  cycli- 
cal development.  Difficult  as  it  is  to 
determine  the  course  of  their  develop- 
menty  owing  to  the  various  stages  of 
their  existence  being  often  passed  undw 
totally  difTerentcircumstances — resultinf:* 
in  nKjdiheations  of  form  so  great,  that 
two  successive  conditions  cannot  always 
be  satis&ctorily  recognised  as  the  same- 
still,  when  they  have  been  traced  to  their 
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hi??lu'.st  condition  of  growth,  they  have 
always  been  found  to  possess  well  cha- 
racterised oigans  of  reprodaciion.  The 
vcgetebbgenns  or  filaments  which  occur 
in  human  parasitic  affections,  however 
diverse  their  forms,  have  almost  invari- 
ably l>eeu  found,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  their  fiill  growth, 
to  produce  the  cottony  spawn  or  myce- 
Unm,  and  the  dusty  stalks  of  the  com.- 
nion  blue  or  fjropn  mould  of  our  cui>- 
boards.    Un  the  living  animal  body,  the 
circumstances  being  unfavourab^  the 
germ-cells  continue  m  tiic  primordial 
stages,  roniaiiiiiig  either  globolsr,  or 
changing  into  the  oval  or  even  the  fila- 
mentous form,  but  seldom  or  never 
reaching  a  higher  condition.    And,  at 
this  stag^  tlie  appearances  which  they 
present  -vary  very  much  inth  the  sub- 
stances on  wliich  they  are  produced. 
For  instancp,  in  saccharine  fluids  under- 
going the  uleoliolic  fermentation — water 
being  an  uniuvouruble  element  to  luugi 
as  a  class — these  germs  produce  common 
yeast,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mass  of  mould-cells  or  vesicles  which 
nourish  tlicrascIvGs  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  organic  prinoii*le4j  cont*iitiod  in  tlie 
fluid,  thereby  liberating  the  alcohol; 
the  identity  oSf  yeast  with  human  vege- 
tation being  proved  by  the  fact  that  its 
granules  may  "be  made  to  induce  the 
ordinary  i)iii-asitic  skiu  diseases — a  few 
germs  rubbed  into  the  head  or  breast 
producing  respectively  tinea  or  dandri£ 
In  an  acetous  solution,  the  same  germs 
develop  into  the  vegetative  system  or 
spaAvn,  which,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  its  want  of^ fructifying  power,  spreads 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  as  to 
form  the  thick  gelatinous  or  les^hery 
crust  of  the  well-known  vinegar  plant. 
We  see  from  these  examples  that,  though 
the  seeds  of  the  mould- funp^is  will  not 
refuso  to  germinate  in  situations  con- 
trary to  the  usual  habits  of  the  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs — even  in  poisonous  so- 
lutions— they  will  not  in  such  situations 
develop  into  perfect  plants,  but  remain, 
for  almost  any  length  of  time,  in  various 
stages  of  embryonic   or  filamentous 
growth.   To  enable  them  to  maintain 
this  perpetual  youth,  and,  at  the  same 


time,  to  spread  themselves,  they  ar; 
furnished,  in  the  aljsence  of  proper 
reproductive  organs,  with  an  almost 
indefinite  ]K>wer  of  mcrismatic  divi- 
rion  ;  that  is,  separating  into  lamina^ 
or  layers — into  jointn,  or  buds — each 
growing  into  a  distinct  individual,  and 
capable,  in  tho  same  manner,  of  propa- 
gating the  plant  A  very  extraordinaiy 
variety     this  mode  of  propagation  has 
been  recently  di^covertd  1)y  my  friend, 
Dr.  Lowe,  who  hm  experimt'iited  and 
written  very  ably  upon  this  subject. 
He  found  in  mothery  catsup  a  number 
of  yellowish  globular  bodies  about  tike 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  each  containing  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  non-nucleated 
cellules,  capable  of  assuming  an  oval 
form  and  acquiring  a  distinctly  tubular 
or  mycelial  aspect^  and  ultimatoly  grow- 
ing into  perfect  mould.    These  ceUoles 
are  often  found  on  dry  substances ;  and 
from  their  exceedingly  minute  size, 
(being  much  smaller  than  tho  ordiuaij 
seeds  of  fungi,  smaller  even  than  the 
blood-cells,  incapable  of  detection  ex- 
cept in  masses)  find  easy  access  into 
the  nio^t  out  of- tho- way  places — through 
the  alighturtt  lesions  of  the  capillaries 
or  veins  of  the  mucous  surface  into 
the  droulating  system,  where  the  pre- 
sence of  plants  would  be  otherwise 
unaccountable.     The    white  powder 
found  on   old   Ixer   barreL;,  and  on 
wooden  utensils  whero  organic  niavtcr 
has  been  deposited,  consists  entirely  of 
these  curious  entities^  which  were  for* 
merly  supposed,   without  foundation, 
to  bo  animalcules  of  tho  ribrio  clo??. 
Gifted  as  they  aro  with  such  anomalous 
powers  of  reproduction,  and  capable  of 
multiplying  Uiemselves  indefinitely  in 
almost  any  fonn  they  assume,  let  us 
take  also  into  account   the  enormous 
number  of  seeds,  prtnluced  by  the  nor- 
mal mode  of  repi'uduction  whenever  it 
is  developed,  constantly  difiiised  into 
the  atmosphere — ^fluatang  about  on  every 
breeze  that  blows ;  dancing  invisibly  np 
and  down  in  the  air-currents  of  our 
rooms ;  capable  of  entering  through  the 
finost  conceivable  apertures ;  ever  at 
hand,  waiting  only  the  combination  of 
a  few  simple  cooditions  to  start  into 
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active  growth — and  it  u  surely  very  un- 
leasonablo  evon  to  suppose  tlio  noccsflity 
of  spruit.uit'ous  genemti')ii  for  organis^ma 
80  iiiiraculously  endowed  lor  uiiivtrsal 
diflbsion.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  fi>r  their  origin ;  the  real 
difficulty  iij  to  conceive  how  any  place 
■can  bo  froo  from  their  prespnco. 

After  these  statements,  it  need  hardly 
be  ABserted  that  parasitic  affections 
Tegetable  origin  aie  highly  contagions ; 
their  seeds  or  buds  coming  into  contact 
"with  the  skin  by  transmii^sinn  throiif^h 
the  air,  or  by  tho  use  uf  bruahes,  combn, 
razors  or  articlea  of  dress,  of  persons 
affected  with  them.  The  relation  of 
fiingi  to  the  diseases  in  which  they 
occur  is  a  disputed  questioiu  Tt  is  not 
known  positively  whether  they  are  the 
cause  or  the  ellect;  whether  their  pre- 
sence is  a  mere  accidental  oocurrenoe— 
a  secondary  fonnation  produced  by  some 
incipient  alteration  in  the  tissues — or 
whotlifT  tliey  are  active  morbific  agents 
produciiig  disease  on  health}''  snrfaees. 
It  is  true  ihut  fuugi,  as  a  claiss,  re<|uire 
a  dead  or  decomposing  mateiz  on  which 
to  vegetate  ;  but  any  argument  we  may 
buiM  upon  this  ciremnstaiice  is  opposed 
by  tho  exceptional  fact,  that  parasitic 
diseaae  can  be  induced  by  inoculation, 
by  the  simple  introduction  of  the  vege- 
table beneath  the  skin ;  and,  although 
it  mi<,'ht  appear  probable,  theoretically, 
that  Uie  sy>ore8  of  the  fungits  <,'erminato 
niure  readily  in  persons  previmisly 
diseased,  or  in  a  dcbihLutcd  stater  of 
body  resolting  from  want  of  proper 
food,  pure  air,  ant  I  exercise,  it  is  not 
confirmed  clinically,  for  the  nuyorily 


of  those  affected  are  in  -vigorous  health. 
That  malarial  and  epidemic  fevers  may 
be  of  cryi>to;:^nioiis  oii^an,  and  connected 
^vitli  thu  dilluiiiou  of  these  plants  in  the 
atmosphere,  has  more  than  once  been 
asBerted;  and,  thongh  the  opinion  has 
been  decried  b}'  several  writers,  a  slowly 
accumulating  mass  of  evidence  seems  to 
preponderate  in  its  favour.  The  im- 
mense proftision  of  these  plants ;  their 
power  of  penetrating  abnoet  everywhere^ 
and  developing  themselTes  in  almost 
any  circumstances  ;  their  well-lvnowTi 
deleterious  ellccts  in  pnrasitic  diseases  j 
the  fact  that  thtir  agency  is  purely 
i^ymotic,  and  that  bodies  very  closely 
resembling  them,  if  not  identical  wii^ 
them,  have  been  found  in  the  l)lood 
and  kidneys  of  patients  aflfecled  with 
typhus ;  all  these  render  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  rebtion  between  tnase 
plants  and  epidemio  diseases  is,  to  say 
the  least,  closer  than  ^  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  pestilenee  still  walks  in 
<larkness ;  but  the  httle  that  is  doing 
from  time  b  >  time  to  lift  the  veil  from 
the  mystery  is  calcnlated  to  impress  us 
more  and  more  with  a  wholesome  dread 
of  this  vast  army  of  minute  plants — 
which,  as  imj>ortant  auxiliaries  in  tho 
operations  of  Providence,  are  conferring 
incalculable  benefits,  by  making  onr 
world  purer  and  more  healthful  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  ;  but  whicli,  when 
carried  beyond  tho  line  of  safety  and 
usefulness  by  the  very  impetus  ac- 
quired in  obeying  tho  anti-Malthusian 
law  of  vegetation,  are  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequonces  to  all  o^ 
ganic  nature  not  excepting  man  hfmfleilt 
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VINCENZOj  OB,  SUNKEN  EOCKS. 
BT  JOEV  KawrnOf  avtbob  of  "iabbibo  bbtohi,'*  ■'dootob  iBfomo/  Bia 


GHAPIEBXLI. 

▲  VEW  0XABT. 

Whitbxb  faoon  or  minutes  had  elapeed 

he  knew  not,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  the  ^rrating  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of 
Ills  door.  Ho  9i\t  up  in  hi'^  bed,  and 
by  the  light  from  liic  window  (the 
d^ht  mtt  clear  and  starry)  he  aaw  the 
door  open  gently,  and  a  noiseleaB  foim 
steal  tovrriTds  his  bed 

"  I  am  awake,"  whispered  Yiucenzo ; 
**  who  are  you  ? " 

"All  right;  I  am  Amhiogio/'  an- 
swered the  mayor's  son  in  the  same 
cantious  tone.  "  I  dan  say  you  expected 
me  J  didn't  you  t  '* 

"Truth  to  say,  I  had  lopt  all  hope 
of  anybody  coming ;  I  sat  up  till  past 
eleven." 

« Father  has  been  uncommonly  long 

in  goinp:  ^onnd  asleep,"  explainr-^  Am- 
brogio,  "and  I  dared  not  venture  into 
his  room  to  get  the  key  of  your  door 
xmtQ  I  heard  him  smne.  He  is  safe 
now  till  five  in  the  motning;  I  know 
his  way.  "Well,  I  have  come  to  ask  of 
you  if  you  have  still  n  mind  to  go  and 
have  a  crack  at  those  Tedeschi." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  VincenzOi 
^tf  I  only  knew  how  to  manage  it ;  but 
where  to  eidisi^  that^s  one  difficolly, 
and  the  second,  that  I  haven't  a  penny." 

"I  have  money  enough  for  two," 
said  Ambrogio, "  and  I  know  the  country 
welL  WeH  make  straight  fiur  the 
camp." 

"  But  your  father — think  how  angry 

he  will  be,"  objected  Vincenzo. 

"Of  course  he  will,"  returned  the 
other ;  "  but  he  wiU  forget  and  forgive 
for  aU  that  Myftther,  between  our* 
selves,  is  all  &r  the  Statuto  and  the  war, 
though  before  me  he  pretends  to  turn 
up  his  nose  at  one  and  the  other.  The 
£aict  is,  he  prefers  me  to  either,  and,  as 
he  well  knows  how  I  bqg  to  T^unteer, 


he  does  all  he  can,  poor  man,  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  my  zeal  Well,  shall 
we  be  off  1" 

'^Ah!  he  win  ky  aU  the  bhune  of 
your  going  on  my  shoulden^*'  again 
objected  Yincenzo,  "and  so  will  my 
godfather,  the  Signor  Avoccato  ;  they'U 
both  of  them  accuse  me  of  enticing  j<M 
away.'* 

''But  how  could  yon,  shut  up  in  the 

loft,  and  with  no  way  of  seeing  me,  be 
accused  of  enticing  me  away  1  2s  o  one 
in  his  right  senses  could  do  so ;  on  the 
eontiary,  my  having  got  hold  of  the 
key  will  jwove,  as  plain  as  two  and  two 
mSkb  four,  tha^  I  was  tiie  one  to  entice 
you  ;  d  n't  you  see  that  ?  And  then, 
haven't  1  a  tongue  in  my  head  to  deer 
you,  if  necessary?" 

**Ab  to  tha^  I  hstve  no  doabi  but 
you  would,"  said  Tincenzo,  whoee 
scruples  melted  away  rather  from  the 
effect  of  the  ^^'inning  warmth  of  his 
new  friend's  manner,  than  from  the 
stiingency  of  his  arguments.  "Yon  are 
a  btare  fellow,  and  I  will  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  with  you.  I  shall  be  np 
and  dressed  in  a  minute.'' 

"  Stop,"  Raid  Ambrogio  ;  **  would  it 
not  be  safer  for  both  of  us  that  you 
should  leave  your  seminarist'*  dress 
behind  f  It  would  be  a  sure  mark,  if 
we  arc  pursued,  by  which  to  tnu:k  and 
identify  us ;  and,  if  I  know  anything  of 
my  laUier,  pursued  wo  shall  bo."  Vin- 
oettzo  askea  no4^g  better  than  to  pari 
with  what  he  considered  as  the  outward 
badge  of  his  thraldom,  and  which  was^ 
nior<»over,  in  a  very  deplorable  condition- 
The  two  youths  accordingly  proceeded 
with  all  possible  caution;  Yinoenzo 
carrying  his  ahoes  (Ambrogio  had  come 
up  barefooted)  down  to  the  latter's  bed* 
room,  where  Yincenzo,  with  great  relish, 
dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  fustian, 
rather  the  worse  fur  the  wt^,  which 
big  Ambrogio  had  outgrown,  and  which 
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ffsiied  the  slim  figon  of  the  aendnaiM 
tolezably  wolL  The  fhiee^nuBied  hat 

was  replaced  by  a  round  straw  one ;  and, 
despite  the  old  adage  which  declares  that 
the  frock  docs  not  juake  tlie  monk, 
Vincenzo  felt  quito  another  being  in 
his  norel  attiie.  Amhrogioputadmnge 
or  two  of  linen,  and  some  provisions,  in 
a  Inapsnck,  and  then  they  stole  ^oietlj' 
ont  of  tlio  house. 

The  night  was  beautifully  clear,  the 
air  fireah  and  pleasant^  and  tibe  load  lees 
doBty  than  Tincenso  had  anticipated 
from  his  late  experience.  So  they  w^t 
on  at  a  brisk  pace,  exchanging  confi- 
dences, and  layini^  out  plans  for  the 
future.  Ambrogio,  being  the  elder,  the 
bigger,  the  more  aclTentunraBy  and  the 
better  acquainted  with  things  in  general, 
of  the  two,  naturally  and  without  oppo- 
sition took  tho  lead  of  the  expedition. 
Indeed,  his  knowledge  of  the  road  to 
the  camp^  of  its  poaii&ni,  of  thedifferant 
eoipe  of  Piednumtese  assembled  there^ 
and  of  contemporaneous  politics,  was 
quite  amazing  in  one  who  had  scarcely 
received  any  ednoatinn,  and  had  always 
been  engaged  in  the  muul  labours  of  a 
peasant. 

He  explained  to  Tinoeoxo  that  all  the 

information  ho  possessed,  about  the 
interesting  topics  of  the  day,  he  had 
^thered  from  the  Official  Gazette  of 
!rarm,  whidi  his  &ther,  as  mayor,  re- 
CeiTcd  ex  ojfficiOf  and  which  Ambrogio 
neyer  failed  to  read  and  study  by  stealth. 
He  had  a  positive  passion  for  re^diiuj;; 
and  a  student  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  during  the  vacations  liad  lent 
him  the  novels  of  IKAxeglio,  Mansoni, 
Guerrazzi,  and  other  authors  of  the 
liberal  party,  all  of  which  Ambrogio 
had  devoured  with  intense  pleasure. 
His  political  tenets  had  been  instilled 
into  him  in  his  eariy  childhood  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  his  village,  now  dead, 
an  ex-s(  iltlier,  ex-monk,  and  a  thorough 
republican,  who  had  served  under  Jklurat 
in  the  short  and  unfortunate  campaign 
of  1815,  and  whose  passion  to  the  last 
was  political  specolation. 

Vincenzo  learned  also  from  his  com- 
rade, \)\rit  1i!<?  four  days'  wandering  with 
the  so  i-diaa  iU  colonel  had  not  brought  him 


&rther  from  IbeHa  than  one  good  day's 
journey.  '*  If  you  trust  to  me,"  summed 
up  Ambrogio,  "  that  is,  march  when  I 
say  march,  and  stop  when  I  say  atop,  I 
reckon  upon  our  reaching  Novara  by 
dusk  this  evening,  and  fre^h  enough  to 
get  on  a  stage  towards  Lombazdy.  SWn 
iTovars^  yon  fcnow^  to  the  Tieino  is  buty 
as  one  may  say,  n.  le  ap — and  beyond  the 
Tieino  is  Lomburdy  itself" 

"  Very  well ;  but,"  insinuated  Vin- 
cenzo, who  liked  to  oondnet  matten 
methodically,  since  we  haTO  to  pass 
through  2^ovara,  had  we  not  better, 
while  we  are  there,  go  to  tho  proper 
authorities,  and  be  regulai"ly  enlisted  I " 
Catch  me  at  that ! "  cried  Ambrogio. 
*'NoTam  is  nnsafii  gromid  for  ns  to 
linger  on,  my  dear  fellow ;  that's  jnal 
tlio  place  where  father  will  look  f<>r  me 
lirst.  And  wliat's  tho  uao  of  enlisting  ? 
why,  only  to  be  sent  to  some  depot  to 
diifi,  and  drill,  and  driU,  till,  perhaps, 
all  the  fun  is  over." 

"But,"  observed  Vincenzo,  "without 
being  drilled  we  cannot  make  good 
soldiers." 

"  There  is  no  drill  so  good  as  actual 
fighting"  sud  the  mayoi's  son  sentenp 
tionsly.  '*I  know  that  tho  compaoici 

commanded  by  Major  GrifTmi  and  Cap- 
tain Longoni,  now  actually  at  the  camp, 
are  made  up  of  youths,  most  of  them 
stadents  who  have  had  no  drill  at  aU» 
and  they  do  very  well ;  sowhyshonldnft 
we  I  We'll  volunteer  into  ono  or  other 
company,  eh;  what  do  yon  say,  Vin- 
cenzo ? " 

Vincenzo  had  little  fdth  In  Tohm- 
teeis^  because  he  had  heard  tho  SignoB 
AvTOcato  repeatedly  ezpreas  a  poor 

opinion  of  their  discipline  and  usefhl- 
ness — all  nion  past  fifty  are  incredulous 
about  volunteers — and  he  would  have 
piefened,  therefore,  to  enlist  into  a 
regnlar  regiment ;  at  the  same  time  ho 
was  not  insensible  to  the  advantage  of 
enterincr  the  lists  without  going  tlii-ough 
a  tedious,  and  perhaps  long  apprentice- 
ship, during  which  titie  war  might  come 
to  an  end ;  and  then  ftiewell  all  hope 
of  distinction.  Vincenzo  was  at  uat 
happy  age,  when  the  jMstico  of  a  cause 
seems  the  best  guarantee  for  its  suocess; 
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amd,  the  Italian  cause  being  jastioe  itself, 
in  his  eyes,  he  felt  not  the  least  doubt 

of  it^  ultimate,  nny,  ppcedy  frininph. 
lie  acconlingly  started  no  new  oitjection, 
contenting  himsolf  with  observing  thai, 
80  ae  he  '&d  hu  hearths  deaixe  of  meet- 
ing the  Austri.ins  in  a  fair  stand-up 
fi^^  ho  cared  little  whether  ho  did  so 
MB  a  vohmtcer  or  a  soldier  of  the  linp. 

The  niomlng  was  passing  beautiful. 
Tho  sun  had  risen  in  all  its  glory ;  tho 
ooimtiy  &r  and  near  aeemed  to  quiver 
with  pleaaoro  under  the  salutation  of  ita 
early  rays :  from  firm  to  farm  cock 
anHi^'onMl  cock  ;  phle;:^nnatit'  rows,  lifting 
up  their  heads,  lowed  forth  their  satialkc- 
tion ;  calvea  capered  cheerily  over  the 
dewy  pastures;  larks  sang  themselves 
drunk  in  the  newly  bom  light — it  was 
ecstasy  to  walk  amid  thi«?  irTival  of 
nature.  But,  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
and  higher  above  the  horizon,  so  did 
oar  pedestrians'  elasticity  of  spirits  and 
stops  lower  in  proportion.  About  seven 
o'clock  tlio  inconvenience  of  heat  and 
dust  ])ei;an  to  make  itself  felt  ratlier 
severely — another  hour,  and  they  had 
entered  the  outskirts  of  that  zone  of 
territory,  where  the  cultivation  of  rico 
begins.  A  wide-spread  carpet  of  the 
tendcrest  green,  intorsf  ct. d  by  canals, 
bordered  by  pollards  and  poplars,  and 
here  and  thoro  agreeably  relieved  hj 
substantial  farmhonses,  toad  rich  oases 
of  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees — such 
was  tho  general  a^ipect  df  the  coimtrT. 
Tlie  smiUng  rice-grounds  Ix-ar  nothing 
on  the  face  of  them  to  warn  the  passen- 
gers of  the  foul  emanations  which  rise 
from  their  water-steeped  foundations 
wclterlii;_'  in  the  broiling  sun — quite  tho 
contrary ;  they  look  as  placid  and  inno- 
cent as  the  hnest  expanse  of  delicate 
English  toril  But  the  pale  fever- 
stricken  creatnres,  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  in  these  nujseriea  of  disease^ 
know  T)t  ttf-r.  Yinrmrn  was  hom  in  a 
region  like  this;  had  lived  in  it  till  the 
ago  of  nine  years ;  and  he  now  gazed 
upon  the  familiar  ]u  •  pect  with  the 
twofold  melancholy  which  attaches  itself 
to  tho  scenes  of  one's  childhood  and 
of  one's  first  great  sorrow  of  life.  It 
Was  in  a  rice  plantation  nefikr  YerccUi 


that  his  mother  had  died,  and  that  his 

father  had  been  infected  with  the  germs 
of  the  malady  wliidi  had  alao  caniad 
him  to  an  untimely  ^^rava 

Ambrogio  too  had  recollections  of  his 
own,  and  very  disagrssable  one%  eon* 
nocted  with  rice-grounds — that  l<*,  rseol^ 
lections  of  ague,  which  had  kept  him 
low  for  ever  so  long  ;  and,  as  he  thought 
of  it,  ho  fell  to  inveighing  against  him- 
self for  having  forgotten  to  put  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  his  knapsack.  *'  What  an 
ass  I  was  not  to  have  thought  of  it !  A 
couple  of  s  of  Monferrat*  «  would 
have  carried  us  on  trimnplmntly  to  Cas- 
cina  Grande,  there  to  have  our  siesta ; 
whereas  we  riiall  have  to  atop  at  the 
first  house  on  our  way— for  rest  we  mu:^ 
and,  heated  as  we  are,  we  cannot  lie 
down  in  the  open  air  without.  I  TOay!»ay 
for  rae  at  least,  tho  certainty  of  catching 
the  fever.  I  have  had  it  twice  already, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  leoommeno^ 
The  heat  is  so  extraordinary  also  for  the 
end  of  Mav." 

"I  wond'^r  if  it  is  as  had  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mincio? "  gasped  VinceniiA 

<<No  doubt  of  it^  if  not  &r  worse," 
answered  Ambrogio ;  "and,  when  Pea- 
chiera  is  taken,  then  comes  Mantua, 
and  the  <:wamps  there  are  £unous  for 
their  uuwhoK-Bomcness." 

**  Poor  soldiers,  how  they  must  solfin^ 
and  what  lots  of  them  will  die,"  said 
YincenjDO,  feelingly. 

*'  No  doubt  of  that  either,"  retunied 
the  other ;  but,  at  th(>  sound  of  who i  b; 
in  their  rear,  all  Ambrogio's  spiipathy 
for  the  aufferings  of  the  army  vanudied. 
He  exclaimed,  Hallo  1  a  gig  behind 
us  in  the  road,  comrade ;  we  must 
ignorainiously  squat  down  behind  this 
friendly  bank  ;  this  is  the  most  critical 
moment  of  our  journey.  If  my  dad 
gives  chase,  as  I  warrant  he  will,  depend 
on  it  that  he  is  at  our  heels  now." 

Squatting  down  in  the  fi'  l  ls  below 
the  road,  or  ?knlkin^'  l^ohiiid  tr«  "-;  at 
every  new  alarm,  tlieir  weary  march 
at  last  brought  them  to  a  haven  of 
refuge — a  wretched  tumble-down  cottage. 
As  they  entered  it  without  much  cere- 
mony, an  old  forlorn  lonkin^  woman, 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  and  two  littlo 
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urchins  at  her  hods,  attracted  hy  the 
Fouuil  of  stopg,  caiufi  fivnn  a  back-roinii 
^md  intiuii-ed  their  business.  Their 
Imnness,  said  Ambiogio,  waft  to  par- 
obaso  a  bottle  of  and  beg  the 

pcnnission  to  rest  their  weary  limbs. 
Ivcst,  said  the  woman,  they  were  wel- 
come to,  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  dish 
cipoleniaf  if  they  could  wait  till  it  was 
cooked ;  but  nine  she  had  none— ifaat 
iraa  an  artide  of  luxury  she  liad  not 
seen  for  mnrty  a  Imiix  day.  Her  hus- 
ban  l  Irul  been  laid  up  with  the  fever, 
aud  unable  to  work  for  the  last  four 
months,  and  they  woto  as  poor  as 
could  he. 

While  saying  this,  and  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  two  youths,  who  ha<l 
taken  it  for  gmiited  that  she  was  the 
graadmother  of  tlie  children,  she  put 
the  baby  to  her  bieast — the  only  ariul- 
aiUe  means  of  cfifectuaUy  hiuhmg  the 
screams  in  which  it  had  nover  ceased 
to  indulge  since  the  entrance  of  the 
strangers.  Each  of  the  exhausted  way- 
faren  acc(  ]*ted  gratefully  and  swallowed 
the  cup  of  cofEiae  proffered  to  them. 
Coffee  is  rather  an  article  of  necessity 
than  of  luxury  in  these  pestilential 
districts,  and  is  always  to  be  found, 
even  in  the  most  miserable  hoveL  Half 
an  hour  later,  provisions  were  Mne  inde 
pat  in  common^  and  a  substantial  meal 
improAHsed,  consisting  of  the  woman's 
polenicty  and  Ambcogio's  bread  and 
aaus^^e. 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  war  is  likely 
to  come  to  an  end  soon  1 "  asked  the 
woman  between  one  mouthM  and 

another. 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"replied  Anil)ro{^io. 
"  Peschicra  is  as  good  as  taken ;  but 
then,  there's  Mantu^  and  after  lilantua, 
■Verona — two  teeth  hard  to  draw.'' 

"  People  al.)out  here  say  that  the  men 
on  the  roservo  ai'e  to  be  called  into 
active  service ;  pray,  do  you  happen 
to  know  if  it  is  true  9"  inquired  the 
woman. 

**Not  trne  as  yet,"  said  Ambrogio, 
"but  very  likely  to  be  so  in  a  short  tiiiie." 

"  Then,  I  ^xy,  it  in  a  downri^'Ut 
abomination,"  cried  the  woman,  in  a 
andden  bomt  of  passion. 


'*  Surely  you  are  aware,"  put  in 
Viiieeiixo,  conciliatingly,  '*  that  it  is 
according  to  the  law  of  the  service." 

« Those  who  make  stieb  laws  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselTes,"  said  the 
woman  vehemently. 

"Hut,  my  dear  madam/*  urgied  the 
ex-seiuiiiarlst,  *'  the  1  iWii  may  seem 
hard — actually  be  hard,  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  just." 

*'<ru8t  t  not  a  bit  of  justice  in  them," 
screamed  the  exa?porateil  woman.  "  Is 
it  just  to  wrench  a  lather  from  hia 
family,  and  leave  wife  and  children  all 
to  starve  1  ** 

"  A  very  j>itiful  case,  and  very  hard 
to  bear,"  persisted  Vincenzo  ;  "still,  if 
the  country  requires  the  Other's  aim 
to  defend  it—" 

"  The  country  ! "  interrupted  she,  in 
anything  but  a  respectful  tone;  '*and 
what  does  the  comitry  do  for  mo,  that 
I  should  give  it  the  life  of  luy  husband, 
the  father  of  my  children  ?  The  coun- 
try indeed !  An  hospital  to  die  in, 
suppose  there's  a  comer  vacant  in  it — 
that's  what  the  country  gives  to  me, 
and  such  as  me." 

Vincenzo  was  cr'^in*:^  to  rej'ly  ;  but 
Ambro;-:io  nudged  him  to  hold  his 
tongue,  and  said  himself  to  the  woman, 
"My  good  friend,  what's  the  um  of 
exciting  yourself  nowl  Very  likely 
your  husl)and  may  never  be  called  on 
to  quit  you  ;  very  likely  thei-e  may  not 
be  any  occasion  to  call  out  the  men  on 
^e  reserve ;  but,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  and  y  mv  husband  and  other 
husbands  should  be  required  for  active 
service,  depend  on  it,  the  Kinu;  and  the 
Government,  and  the  public,  will  not 
leave  the  bereaved  wives  destitute,  but 
provide  for  them  and  their  children  in 
the  absence  of  their  natural  support." 
The  woman  was  a  little  soothed  liy  this 
assurance — one  whieh  the  event  Inlly 
justiiied.  But  no  liberal  ullowante  to 
their  lunilies  ever  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling to  active  service  a  whole  class  of 
soldiera,  who  had  liitherto  considered 
themselves,  and  had  practically  been, 
luwiully  exempted  from  it,  and  whose 
heart  besides  was  in  their  homos.  Thus, 
the  then  actual  Government  was  paying 
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the  penalty  of  the  want  of  foresight  of 
the  Oovemmont  which  had  preceded  it, 
and  which,  iu  no  prevision  of  war,  had 
given  permission  to  as  many  of  the  men 
as  bad  asked  for  it  to 

marry. 

Eight  hours  of  wean,'  walking?,  with- 
out a  wink  of  sleep,  h  id  so  exliaustod 
the  two  lads,  that  they  began  to  dose  on 
ti&eir  seats ;  seeing  vmch  tiie  hostess  led 
them  to  the  sleeping-room  of  the  family, 
the  only  one  which  contained  a  bed, 
and  there  she  bado  them  lie  down,  and 
rest  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Begging 
her  not  to  let  them  ^eep  over  a  couple 
of  home,  they  threw  themselves,  diessed 
as  they  were,  on  the  bed,  and  in  two 
seconds  wore  fast  asleep. 

W«i  beg  tlie  judicious  reader,  v,ho 
may  huve  felt  scandalized  by  the  un- 
patriotie  language  of  this  poor  dradgo 
m  the  plains  of  Novara,  or  otherwise 
shocked  by  the  want  of  public  spirit  in 
the  few  i'bfirir'tf>rs  bitlierto  sketched — 
w©  beg  the  reader,  we  say,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  coun- 
try the  seat  fi>r  ages  past  of  a  far  from 
always  enlightened  despotism,  and  where 
all  that  goe^  to  make  the  education  of  a 
people,  representative  instittitinns,  pub- 
lic instruction,  free  speech,  Iree  press, 
and  so  on,  had  had  but  a  two  montiu^ 
growth  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer. 
That  sublime  abstraction, "the  countrv  ** 
— an  abstraction,  the  comprehension  of 
which,  by  the  bye,  presup]x>ses  a  certain 
tnuning,  and  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  mind — ^wss  little  likely  to  be  nnder- 
stood  and  fblt^  little  likely  to  carry 
weight  with  it  against  tangible  and 
dear  realities,  in  hard-toilin^r  districts, 
within  reach  of  no  other  authoritative 
Yoioe  than  that  of  a  parish-priest, 
oftener  than  not  the  hnmble  servitor  of 
the  powers  that  wctc. 

Wliere,  then,  was  the  strength  of 
liberal  Piedmont  1  In  the  prestige  and 
example  of  royalty,  in  the  devotion  of 
the  army,  in  the  public  ^iiit  of  the 
populations  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  youths  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  the  common  seiuto  and  lovo  of 
order  of  all  classes. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

AN  xvorrruL  day. 

It  was  nearly  five  o*dock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Ambrogio  woke  of  his  own 
acocNtd  and  xonaed  his  Bttll  sleeping 
comrada  The  woman  pleaded  in  de- 
fence of  not  having  ke[ft  ti)  their 
instructions,  and  her  piomLjo,  that  they 
had  looked  so  weary,  and  alept  m 
soundly,  that  she  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  waken  thenL  Kor  did  Ambrogio 
lind  courage  to  quarrel  with  the  well- 
meaning  soul,  though  the  deby  incident 
on  her  transgression  interfered  aadlj 
with  the  plan  he  had  traced  ool 

Ambrogio's  intention  was,  as  we 
know,  80  to  manage  both  their  time 
and  their  legs  as  to  arrive  at  Novars 
about  dusk,  pass  through  the  town,  and 
push  on  6tm%ht  to  Madelli  on  the 
Ticino,  and  there  to  rest  Whereas, 
the  three  hours  they  had  lost  at  the 
cottage  left  them  no  chance  of  reaching 
Isovara  befui-e  eleven  at  night,  and  that 
too  after  a  tramp  sufficiently  long  to 
put  the  fbrther  stage  to  Madelli  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Koihing  need 
hinder  them,  to  be  sur*>,  f^>m  passing 
through  the  town  at  eleven  at  night  as 
at  dusk,  and  trusting  to  find  shelter  for 
the  night  at  the  first  cottage  they  might 
oome  to.  But  to  secure  admitbinoe  aft 
so  unusual  an  hour  was  more  than  pro- 
blematical; and,  in  case  of  denial,  there 
would  be  no  re.source  left  but  to  dis- 
cover the  driest  ditch  for  a  bed,  and  Uie 
softest  stone  for  a  pillow — a  reeouree 
anything  but  palatable  t  nr;  so  fearful 
of  the  mai^hy  grounds  as  Ambrogio  had 
ever^""  reason  to  be. 

Ue,  however,  kept  all  these  perplex- 
ing reflections  to  himselt  took 
leave  of  his  hostess,  as  Ylnoenzo  did, 
with  those  hearty  thanks  and  good 
wislies  that  Italians  never  L'nuhjo  to 
anybody.  The  heat  was  less  oj»iire6sive 
than  it  had  been  during  the  la^t  hours 
of  their  morning's  walk ;  at  least  they 
felt  it  less,  because  of  the  refreshment 
and  long  rest  they  had  enjovi  i  :  but 
the  dust  was  ils  bad  as  ever,  nay  much 
worse,  when  after  a  few  miles  they 
atmiok  into  the  hi(^  nied  between  TmiB 
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and  Novara.  An  additional  drawback 
Uso  was  the  incroasod  number  of  yehi- 
c.ea,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
till  nuMiways  to  stop  md  aknlk  mom 
£teq[iieiitlyy  in  order  that  thoee  convey- 
ances, going  in  the  same  direction  as 
themselves,  might  pass.  This  being  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  camp,  the  great 
eoDOOiUBo  there  of  carriages  of  all 
deecriptions,  of  strings  of  hones  and 
mules,  of  riders  and  pedestriaaai  was 
easily  accounted  for. 

The  majority  of  those  on  foot  were 
Boldieis ;  and  Vmoenao  remarked  with 
pleaflare^  ihaX  scarcely  a  dvilian  paaaed 
a  uniform,  whether  single  or  in  groups, 
without  giving  a  hearty  cheer.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  scat- 
tered along  the  road,  waited,  wine- bottle 
m  hand,  on  their  thieaholdB,  for  the 
soldiers ;  went  up  to  them,  and  hid  them 
stop  and  refresh  tliomaelves.  The  great 
majority  of  tlio  military  looked  in  high 
spirits,  and  san^  in  chorus  as  Uiey 
mumhed  along— it  was  only  the  few 
who  jogged  on  heavily,  or  rested  with  a 
weaiy  and  dejected  air  by  the  roadside. 
The  advent  of  a  Government  courier, 
whirling  past  in  a  chaise,  or  at  full 
speed  on  horseback,  never  failed  to 
axdte  nniTenil  enthqsiasm ;  hnnahs^ 
shouts,  wafing  of  cape^  habs^  shakoes, 
greett'fl  tho  messenger,  overy  one  taking 
it  fur  graut'^d  that  lie  could  be  the  bearer 
of  none  but  good  tidings. 

Amid  the  divereion  offered  hy  the 
animation  of  the  road,  it  was  a  compa- 
ratively light  task  for  our  young  friends 
to  walk  steadily  and  briskly  on  ;  tliey 
enjoyed  the  change  from  loneliness  to 
bustle  and  cordial  salutations.  They  had 
pradenoe  enough,  however,  not  to  yield 
to  the  friendly  advances  of  any  fellow- 
travellers,  lest,  at  some  moment,  -\vlien 
the  sound  of  wheels  m  their  rear  neces- 
.  sitated  hiding,  their  movements  should 
either  be  hampered  or  engender  sim- 
picion.  NeverthelesB^  what  with  excite- 
ment, and  growing  familiarity  with 
danger,  much  of  their  former  vigilance 
wore  otf  ;  and  a  deaf  ear  was  more  than 
once  turned  to  ominous  sounds,  fortu- 
nate^ without  anj  untowaxd  result 


A  second  allowance  of  bread — thoy 
had  had  a  first  one  on  starting  from  tho 
cottage  in  the  rice-grounds — seeming 
now  fidzly  earned  1^  a  three  houzir 
trudge,  they  shared  between  them  the 
last  half  of  the  last  loaf ;  but,  in  spite  of 
hunger,  the  process  of  swallowing  was 
not  easily  accomplished,  from  tlie  f[uan- 
tity  of  dust  that  had  to  be  swallowed 
with  the  bread.  The  piopitioiis  sig^t 
of  a  diy  pine-bnanbh  above  the  door  of 
a  house  tlipy  were  passing,  suggested 
the  adviaabiiity  of  moistening  the  bread 
and  their  throats ;  accordingly,  they 
entered  the  wine-diop,  and  ordered  a 
eonple  of  glasses  of  Nebbiolo.  A  lox^ 
row  of  deal  tables,  with  benches  to 
correspond,  stretched  from  end  end 
of  tlio  lurid  hole  ;  no  table  waa  occupied, 
save  one — at  which  sat  two  young  gen- 
tlemen, wearing  on  their  heads  sngass 
loaf  hats,  with  tricolour  cockades,  and 
on  their  chins  all  the  ptork  of  beard, 
scanty  though  it  was,  v^-ith  which 
Mother  Nature  had  gifted  them.  A 
thidL  layer  of  dust  on  their  cbthes  and 
boots  witnessed  to  the  fact  of  their 
having  journeyed  far,  and  on  foot 

Tho  cnstomary  salutations  were  ox- 
changed  betwetiu  them  and  the  new 
cuiucrs.  ''Ko  lack  of  dust,  eh  said 
the  shorter  of  the  eonple  witii  oocfcades 
to  the  eonple  aans  cockades.  We  look 
like  so  many  statues  of  tho  Commendsr 
tore  in  Don  Giomnni.  If  tho  question 
is  not  indiscreet^  are  you  i^ing  muck 
&rther9» 

*'  As  far  as^^iSTovaia,"  replied  cau- 
tious Ambrogio ;  "  and  now,  may  I  pot 
a  similar  question  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh !  we  arc  students  from  Turin 
going  to  join  our  comrades  at  the  camp," 
answered  the  one  who  hsd  aheadj 
spoken. 

"That  is  to  say,"  here  interposed  the 
taller,  who  had  hitherto  kept  silence, 
**  we  are  going  to  place  an  enthusiasm 
and  a  spirit,  which,  well  directed,  would 
tiiko  us  straight  to  Vienna,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  old  martinets,  procrastinators  and 
blunderers,  who  will  soon  use  it  up  to 
no  purpose  in  marches,  counter-marches^ 
and  the  like — that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  da" 
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"  Nonsonse,*'  remarked  lu's  companion ; 
"  remember  the  proverb  that  the  better 
is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  Of  what 
ayail  kmcntmg  that  wMch  we  have  notf 
Let  Ju  instead  make  the  bert  of  what 
we  haye.  Napoleomi  camtot  he  impvo* 
fised  for  tlic  occasion." 

"Who  asks  f'T  ]S'fi]>oleonfl'?"  rejoined 
the  other,  •warmly ;  "  there  is  no  need  of 
Ibean.  Only  gire  me  new  men  and  a 
new  Byatem— 'that  la  what  I  want  For 
new  things,  now  men  ;  for  revolutionary 
ends,  revolutionoT}'^  m*  ans.  Take  any 
lieutenant  full  of  pluck  and  faith  in 
Ital/a  fatoie— place^him  at  the  head  of 
the  army — eoand  the  tocsin — ronee,  ann 
t2ia  land— set  the  popular  passions  in  a 
blaze,  and  tlien — at  the  foe — that's  the 
way  to  con(}U*'r  !  Instead  of  \vlacli,  what 
are  you  doing  ?  You  entrust  the  army 
to  leaders  wifhont  eeal  and  capacity, 
who  waste  precious  time  and  blood  he- 
fore  strongholds  best  let  alone  ;  you  dis- 
trust and  discountenance  our  vohmteers ; 
you  throw  cold  water  on  the  entliusiasm 
of  the  masses ;  you  dwindle  a  national 
war  down  to  the  pitiM  proportums  of  a 
dynaatic  one.  I  say  that  is  the  road  to 
certain  ruin.  I  app<>al  to  these  gentle- 
men if  it  1m'  not  so/'  wound  \\\)  the 
orator,  wilii  an  interrogative  gesture  to 
the  two  young  strangers. 

Ambrogia  answered,  not  without  em- 
baTTassment,  "  I  am  but  a  poor  ignorant 
peasant,  whoso  opinion  can  carry  no 
weight ;  but  I  would  remind  you  that, 
up  to  fhia  date,  the  army  has  done  very 
well,  and  lhat  looks  as  if  it  weie  tole- 
nbly  well  commanded;  and,  aa  to  pluck, 
why,  who  has  shown  more  of  that  than 
his  Majesty  the  Commander-in-Chief? 
Nor  do  I  agree  mth  you  ad  to  the  na- 
tional entiinsiasm,  whidi  you  aoeose  the 
Gk)vermnent  of  rtifling»  and  of  which 
you  would  make  your  lever.  'Well,  i-. 
the  cities,  the  ]»()j)ular  spirit  may  be 
great  and  imauimous — I  don't  say  no ; 
but  in  the  coontry  districts,  such  as  fbe 
one  whflie  I  live,  for  instance,  you  would 
discover  but  a  precious  small  amount  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  war." 

**Ex£u;tly,"  insisted  the  tail  student, 
**  because  the  Goveniinent  does  nothing 
to  axonse  it   Only  scatter  a  number  of 


chosen  men  throughout  the  country, 
estabhsh  a  pulpit  of  patriotism  in  cvcrj 
hamlet,  and  then  see  how  easily  yea 
will  bring  the  agriculturists  up  to  the 
boiling  point'' 

"  May  be  so,"  said  Ambrogio,  with  a 
doubtful  shako  of  the  head,  and  ri?^in:; 
to  go  ;  "Kome,  you  know,  was  not  laiilt 
in  a  day.  I3ut  it  is  getting  late,  and  we 
must  be  ofif ;  pleasant  joumoy,  gentle- 
men, and  good  luck ;  perhaps  we  maj 
meet  apin  hi  fore  the  campaign  ia  orefc 
Farewell  till  then." 

The  sun  had  set^  and  Yineenzo  and 
Ambrogio  walked  silently  for  some  time 
in  the  soft  twilight ;  the  hour  was  pro- 
pitiona  for  meditation,  and  apparentlj 
neither  of  them  lacked  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. "Ambrogio,"  said  Yinccn^o  at 
la»t,  '*do  you  tliink  tliat  that  geutle- 
man's  dsnnneiation  of  the  way  the  wv 
has  been  carried  on  has  in  it  any  rea- 
sonable foundation  1 " 

"About  as  much,"  rcftlicd  Am1rr')i*fo, 
"as  my  critici.sm  of  a  Greek  play,  or 
yours  on  some  point  of  navigation,  might 
possess.  Hia  Imowledge  of  war,  I  fancj, 
may  rank  with  mine  of  Greek,  or  yours 
of  seafaring  matters.  How,  then,  can 
he  be  a  judge  ]  Common  sense  points* 
out  that  those  who  have  made  certain 
subjects  the  stady  of  their  lives  must 
know  more  about  them  than  those  who 
have  not,  and  common  sense  also  tcUs 
us  that  the  man  ^\■ho  knows  most  be 
the  one  to  be  trusted." 

"Common  sense  says  so,''  echoed 
YiiMenao;  "  yet  we  have  instances  of  the 
contrary.  It  ia  bewildering  and  dis- 
heartening to  perceive  such  discrcpancic? 
of  o]>inion  among  those  who  Ix.doug  to 
the  same  party,  and  who  ought  to  be  of 
one  mind.  If  we^  of  the  Ebend  party, 
cannot  agree  among  oureelve^  how  can 
we  hope  to  succeed  ? " 

"True,"  paid  Ambrogio;  "still  we 
must  not  exii^erate  to  ourselves  the 
practical  bearing  these  differences  cf 
opinion.  Often  they  do  not  affect  the 
actions  of  those  who  entertain  them,  as 
we  spp  in  tho  ca-se  of  tins  student,  who. 
in  sjiile  of  his  profuBsed  distrust  of  old 
marLinets  and  blunderer^  not  the  leas 
goes- himself  to  the  camp^  and  stakes  his 
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life  for  his  coitntrr.  I  will  trll  yon 
what  "vvill  flonr  nwnv  nil  these  dill'ortMit 
shades  ui  way  ui  tlimking,  and  make  all 
men.  of  one  niiud — a  Bignal  vietoty." 

"  God  gnnt  il^  then,  and  aoon,*'  died 
Vincenzo. 

**  Amen  ! "  pronounced  Amhro^io. 

Engrossed  by  euch  8j>eculations  as 
^ese,  our  travellers  reached  the  out- 
ddita  of  Kovaia.  It  was  then  a  quarter 
peat  eleven.  Th^  had  been  takang  no- 
tic(>  for  some  time  of  a  hugo  muffled 
eoiiiul,  wliich  every  now  and  then  broke 
upon  tlie  stiUness  of  the  night ;  thoy 
wondered  what  it  might  he,  and  com* 
poied  it  to  the  niahing  of  a  distant  toi^ 
rent,  or  riither,  perhaps,  to  the  uproar 
of  a  gruat  throng ;  but  at  this  late  hour 
2^ovara,  a  quiet  town  even  in  broad 
daylight,  was  not  likely  to  be  up  and 
aatir.  Jim  they  draw  neaior,  they  oanght 
Tihrationa  in  the  air  rising  (1i>ti!!(tly 
above  the  confiis( d  mmhlo  thry  liad 
fii^t  hoard,  which  no  ear  could  mistake 
for  aught  but  snatches  of  the  human 
voSoei 

"A  fire  probably/*  said  Ambrogio. 

"Or  a  fete**  sngcrcsted  Vinconzo  ;  "I 
can  see  Roinethiiig  like  illimiiiiations  in 
the  distance."  They  hurried  on,  and 
nieeently  came  to  a  hu-ge  house  with 
llghta  in  eveiy  window ;  then  they  saw 
a  second  and  a  third,  and  so  on,  mgre 
or  loss  ilhiminated.  Meanwhile  the  hnni 
<»f  voicH's  and  the  tread  of  feet  1>ccame 
distinctly  audible;  the  tunes  of  the 
national  songs  that  were  being  song, 
aven  the  very  wonls  of  them,  could  bo 
easily  made  out  Follo>vi!i.f,'  in  the  track 
of  these  sound?!,  our  two  youths,  quite 
out  of  breath,  less  from  fatigue  than 
from  anzioiu  anticipation  of  some  great 
tmnt,  made  their  way  into  a  Luge  square, 
as  light  as  if  it  were  midday.  This  was 
evidently  the  focus  of  (lio  Tojoioing. 
Turning  to  tho  fir-t  ]>r'rs'in  they  met 
with,  Yincenzo  and  Antonio  eagerly 
asked  what  was  the  cause  of  this  de- 
oumatEation  of  joy.  "  Bless  me  1  where 
do  yon  come  from  1 "  said  the  man  thus 
quest ionod,  in  the  tone  of  one  oflendcd. 
*'  Why,  Peschiera  is  taken ;  a  great  vic- 
tory at  Goita   Italy  for  erer  1 

The  two  ftiends  wonld  have  gladly 
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echoed  lii^  ^rord.s  ;  l)ut  im]X)ssible — they 
had  no  voice  left ;  tliey  tl ire wthom solves 
instead  into  each  other's  arms,  and  subbed 
like  children.  (lif^eo  more,  if  you  will, 
fiur  critic,  and  stem  objector  to  the 
melting  mood  ;  but  why  not  allow  that 
it  is  more  humanof) 

"■\Ve  liave  it,  huiiahJ"  shouted  Am- 
brc^o,  at  last 

^'Henceforth  we  shall  be  all  of  one 
mind,''  added  Yincenzo,  not  lees  elated. 

"  It  is  so  already — have  you  no  eyes, 
no  ears  ?  don't  you  sec  the  proofs  of  one 
common  ieelijig  of  confidence  and  thank- 
ftilness  pervading  this  great  throng  t 
Let  us  stop  at  tiiat  eafSf  md  have  somer 
thing  to  clear  our  throats ;  strange  that 
good  news  should  choke  one  worse  than 
road  dust,  and  moke  one's  legs  as  weak 
as  water."  It  was  not  easy  among  the 
tangle  of  men  and  chairs  to  disooTer 
two  empty  seats  outside  the  caj^e  deigned 
by  Anibropo  for  a  halt.  P.nt,  having  at 
last  sueceederl,  and  proenn'd  something 
to  eat  ojid  8<.»niethiiig  to  drink,  our  two 
▼oinnteers  in  embryo  recovered  the  foU 
use  of  their  tongues,  and  eagerly  entered 
into  conversation  >vith  their  neighbonrs ; 
and,  on  its  bein^^  ascertained  that  tliey 
were  liew  arrivals,  and,  thereibre,  ht 
recipients  for  the  particulars  of  the  great 
news,  they  were  soon  put  in  possession 
of  all  the  official  and  unofficial  informa- 
tion  hy  a  dozen  of  obliging  informants 
s]ieaking  all  at  once. 

And,  even  strip  them  of  all  the  un- 
avoidable exaggeration,  the  tidings  were 
glorious  tidings.  Peschiera  had  sur- 
rendered after  scarcely  n  fortni.L,dit'8 
siege  ;  30,000  Austrians  had  been  routed 
by  18,000  Piedmontese ;  these  were  the 
eyento  of  one  simI  the  same  day,  the 
30th  May,  tiie  most  auspicious  day  of 
the  campaign  of  1848.  Well  might  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  of  Italy  dilate, 
well  might  their  gladness  overllow  in 
songs,  vims,  and  fraternal  embraces. 
People  ran  to  and  iroi,  shoated  to  each 
othw,fell  on  each  other's  necks,  capered 
like  mad  ;  at  one  ppot  a  veteran  soldier 
on  his  knees  was  thanking  (lod  that  he 
had  lived  to  see  such  a  day,  the  by- 
standers cheering  him  lustily  j  farther 
on  a  group  of  artisans  sucked  in  every- 
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syllablo  of  tho  blessed  dcspakb  from 
the  camp,  read  aloud  and  commented 
upon  for  their  bene  tit  by  an  oiiicer  of 
we  natio&Bl  guard;  aodfiBaatioiifl  of 
"Long  live  the  aimyt  long  live  the 
king!"  hailed  the  appearance  of  the 
few  stray  uniforms  scatt-ered  among  tho 
crowd,  which  opened  before  theiu. 
Bauds  of  citizens  of  all  classes — gontle- 
Bien,  tradesmen,  day  laboorera^  soldien^ 
national  guards — arm  in  arm,  ten  or 
t^voh'c  abrea.st,  paraded  round  the  square 
at  military  pace,  singing  national  hymns 
in  choxm  ^or  was  there  wanting  a 
good  sprinkling  of  the  fidr  sex,  gentle- 
women as  well  as  women  of  the  people, 
to  enliven  the  scene,  on  which  fell  floods 
ef  light  from  the  windows  of  the  bouses 
rising  on  the  tliree  sides  of  tlic  sipare,  all 

Splendidly  illuminated  and  studded  with 
talian  flags,  or  with  tnnspaiendes  ap- 
pKopvute  to  the  occasion.  Ladies  waved 
their  bandkerchiefis  from  balconies,  or 
thrtfw  down  bouquets,  after  wliich  gen- 
tlemen in  their  zeal  occasionally  sent 
their  hats.  Iheie  Is  notiiing  like  small 
places  for  the  heartiness  of  such  demon- 
etrations — joy,  like  caloric,  when  dif- 
fii^^ed  over  a  large  ar^  cannot  but  lose 
a  part  of  its  intensity. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ab  repose^  with  solid  and  liquid  zestora- 
tmS)  gradually  lessened  the  fiktigne  oon- 

sequent  on  their  long  jooniegr^  our  yoong 
patriots  began  to  grow  weary  and 
ashamed  of  being  merely  passive  spec- 
tators of  the  joyous  prcx^e^lings  going 
on  befiore  them,  and  felt  themsdves 
called  upon  to  lay  their  meed  of  noise 
and  movement  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country.  A  childish  wliini,  you  will 
say,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
commonest  dictates  of  prudence,  and 
with  their  preconceived  plan;  for,  if 
there  was  one  good  reason  for  shunning 
Kovara  in  its  sluml)crs,  and  its  every 
night's  scanty  supply  of  tiickering  street 
lampe,  there  were  two  at  least  for  not 
parading  through  KcTBia  awak^  astir, 
andinaUaaadtUghk  Bntozdtament 


has  thrown  wiser  men  than  either  Vitt- 
cenzo  or  Ambrogio  off  their  guard. 

Yielding  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment^  tney  left  their  seats  and  joined 
the  moving  throng;  tbsy  honied  hither 
and  thither  in  vague  expectation  of  a 
vague  something,  oct^asionally  attracted 
by  some  pcculLarly  strikinr^  trani?parency, 
but  finding  nothing  to  do  in  the  patriotic 
line  h^yond  buying  large  tiicoloar  code* 
adeSy  which  tiiej  stuck  in  their  hati^  or 
exchanp^g  an  occasional  shout  or  viva 
with  some  of  the  passers-by.  At  last 
they  bethoi^ht  them  of  falKug  into  the 
rear  of  tme  of  the  joyous  troops  of  citi- 
zens mamhing  round  the  square,  singing 
in  chom&  No  sooner  had  they  done  so 
than  reinforcements  camo  in  irom  ri^bt 
and  left,  so  tliat  iinibrogio  and  Vincenzo 
suddenly  found  themselves  prumutoi 
ftom  the  tail  to  tiie  centre  of  a  cohmut 
on  a  par,  as  to  numbers,  with  any  of 
those  that  preceded.  Tliis  looked  like 
better  sport,  and  they  rather  enjoyed  it. 

Presently  the  chorus  they  had  been 
flinging  csme  to  an  end,  and  the  singers 
to  a  standstill;  calla  tor  this  or  thai 
song  ran  along  the  ranks.  Vincenao 
burst  forth  with  Pio  Xono's  h}-nm, 
**No,  no,  none  of  that,"  cried  several 
voices.  Ambrogio,  like  the  chivalrous 
Mend  he  was»  took  np  the  air  with  all 
his  mig^t  and  main.  Two  or  three  of 
those  nearest  to  him  joined  in,  and  then 
the  opposition  waxed  fast  and  furious. 
A  volley  of  groans,  and  "  We  won't  have 
it,**  needy  amotheied  the  hymn ;  in  spile 
of  which  Amfarogio  and  Yincenzo,  witit 
one  or  two  supporters,  persisted.  Upon 
this  a  young  man — apparently,  from  his 
station  in  the  front,  one  of  tlie  leaders — 
forced  his  way  to  the  centre,  and  asked 
in  a  voice  of  authority  who  had  b^gim 
the  hynm  to  Pio  Nono. 

"  I,"  said  Ambrogio. 

''I,"  said  VincenzOj  almost  in  thA 
same  breath. 

*' Then  have  the  goodness  to  ceaae  iV' 
asid  the  young  man,  ''or  «be  leave  our 

party.** 

**  Can't  one  j^ing  what  one  pleases  in 
a  free  country'  I  "  asked  Ambrogio, 

**  You  are  at  liberty  to  sing  whatever 
you  please,"  retnxned  the  young  mm 
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d.vi]lv^^1mi  not  if  yon  Mmain 

lUL    We  ham  purposely  excluded  the 

hymn  yon  seem  to  patronizo,  and  yonr 
continuing  to  do  so  while  in  our  rnnka 
can  only  create  a  disturbance.  o  are 
glad  to  have  you  in  our  party  if  your 
views  and  ours  suit ;  if  not^  we  bad 
.better  separate — " 

A  terrific  tantarara  from  the  l>icr  dmm 
put  an  end  to  the  controversy  and  tu  iuj 
object  by  breaking  up  the  columns; 
tfvety  nan  in  them  nn  belter«kelter  in 
Hie  diieetion  of  the  noiae. 

Tinofnzo's  mortification  was  extreme, 
less  at  bis  own  discomfiture  than  at  the 
disparagement  it  involved  of  a  name 
dear  to  his  heaii  To  Ambrogio,  b^Aer 
informed  throu{^  bis  assiduous  perasal 
of  the  Official  Gazette,  this  phase  of  public 
feeling  with  roj^rird  to  tlip  Popo  was  no 
novelty;  and  liO  explained  to  his  friend 
that  Pio  I^ono's  refusal  to  declare  war 
to  AiiBtna»  together  with  sundry  other 
ati^s  indicative  of  his  growing  lukewarm- 
ness  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  had  consider- 
ably lessoned  tlie  jwutiffs  popularity, 
and  the  vogue  of  the  hymn  named  after 
bim.  This  explanation  was  a  hesTy 
blow  to  Yincenzo ;  it  seemed  fbat  ereij 
inch  he  climbed  up  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge was  to  Goet  Mm  one  of  his  deaiest 
illusions. 

The  stroke  of  the  big  drum,  which 
bad  dispezsed  the  tinging  cohnnnsy  bad 
a]so  been  the  signd  Ibr  the  crowd  to 
rush  and  converge  towards  a  pnint  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  tlit  s  lu  ire. 
Ambrogio  and  Yincenzo  did  as  they  saw 
oibeiB  do,  and  learned  in  answer  toibeir 
questions  that  the  band  of  the  national 
guard  was  about  to  give  the  intendente 
a  grand  serenade.  In  fact,  the  music 
had  begun  before  our  youths  had  joined 
the  compact  throng  blocking  up  all 
aooess  to  the  town-baU.  Preeenfly,  in 
a  panae  from  the  music,  some  one  from 

among  the  crowd  made  a  lengthy  speech, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  multitude 
cheered  tremendously,  and  the  company 
in  the  beloony  of  the  town-baU  wayed 
fbeir  handkerchief  and  baftS|  and  made 
a  profusion  of  bows.  More  music,  more 
cheers,  followed  by  a  dead  silence  as  a 
gentleman  in  black  took  up  a  position  in 


the  oentie  of  the  balcony,  bowed,  and 
b«gui  to  speak.  Every  word  he  said 
was  received  with  applause;  and,  when 
ho  ceased,  and  once  more  bowed,  the 
cheers  became  positively  terrihc.  From 
fbe  place  tbey  occupied  in  the  rear  of 
ibe  mass  our  two  adyentozsn  could  not 
hear  a  word  of  the  speech,  or  see  mudi 
moTO  than  the  tip-top  of  the  head  of  the 
hero  of  the  sercnndo  ;  but  tliey  were 
near  enough  to  enjuy  the  band,  to  unite 
lustilj  in  the  bnnaing,  and  to  catch  a 
share  of  the  magnetic  current  of  entbn* 
siasm  which  pervaded  the  very  air. 
The  musicians  began  to  put  up  their  in- 
struments, the  gathering  to  break  up 
and  dispcffse—tbe  /He  was  over.  The 
lads  turned  round  to  make  their  way  to 
some  place  of  shelter  for  tbe  zeat  of  tbs 
night,  when — 

But,  to  account  for  wliat  followR,  we 
must  return  to  liarnaby,  whom  we  leffc^ 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  pieoedmg  Soa- 
day,  driving  at  a  quick  ])acc  to  IbeUa. 
He  arrived  there  at  half-past  five,  and 
went  straiglit  to  the  intendenzn,  v.  licre 
he  found  the  bureaux  shut,  and  of 
coome  nobody  except  the  porter,  who 
informed  him  that  the  Signor  Intendente 
was  gone  a  Httle  way  into  the  country. 
The  Signor  Intendente  did  not  come 
back  till  past  eleven  at  night — too  late 
naturally  to  see  anybody  on  business  j 
and  Bunabj,  wbeitber  be  liked  it  or 
not,  had  to  champ  the  bit  of  impatience 
till  the  morrow.  It  was  ten  o'clock  next 
dav,  Monday,  before  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  credentials  for  the  inten- 
dente  of  Kovam,  and  was  able  to  start 
on  his  search  after  the  fugitive.  There 
is  a  fine  stretch  of  road  from  Ibella  to 
Novara,  and  Blackie  had  neither  the 
mettle  of  Bucephalus  nor  the  wings  of 
I'egasus,  but  only  indiiOferent  logs,  and 
spirit  which  needed  to  be  recroited  bgr 
reasonably  frequent  allowance  of  rest 
and  food.  Ulackie,  to  speak  to  the 
point,  did  not  cnier  Xovaramuch  beforo 
midnight,  iiarnaby  had  sense  enough 
to  leave  tiie  intendenaa  alone  at  tlud; 
hour,  and  go  in  quest  of  rest  and  re* 
freshment  for  man  and  beast 

The  intendente,  applied  to  next  morn- 
ing, Tuesday,  evinced  a  laudable  readi- 
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T\f'9^  to  do  honour  to  the  reconimendatioG 
ui.  Ins  cuUtkigue  of  Ibella,  au(^  after  taking 
down  in  writing  an  aooomte  description 
of  the  runaway  seminarist,  desired  Bar- 
Tiaby  to  crill  ngaui  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, to  learn  the  result,  if  any,  of  the 
intendente's  inquiries.  Jiarnaby  was 
pnnotiial  to  tiie  afFpointment^  and  then 
noehred  the  aesarance  that  no  colonel 
of  the  name  of  Boganti  existed  in  the 
army,  nor  was  there  any  dcp6t  or  corps 
of  Tolunteer.s  at  Novara.  The  man  in 
autlioiity  furtlier  expressed  liis  convic- 
tion that  the  young  seminarist  had  been 
made  the  dupe  of  some  charlatan,  or  evsn 
worse,  who  had  played  on  the  lad's  cre- 
dulity. A  report,  in  fact,  of  a  youth 
in  a  seminarist's  dress  having  been  seen 
on  the  previous  Sunday  on  the  mad  to 

 ,  in  the  company  of  a  suspicioua- 

looking  cliaracter,  had  reached  the  inten- 
denzi  that  very  morning.  Acting  upon 
thirf  information,  the  intendento  had 
already  transmitted  orders  to  the  dif- 
ferent stations  of  cazabineen»  to  track 
out  and  detain  the  two  individuals. 
Similar  ordern  had  Ix'en  uiveii  in  the 
town  itself,  and  all  ni  cessary  measures 
taken  for  their  apprehension,  in  the  im- 
probable case  of  their  arriving  at  Novaza 
at  Uberty.  There  was  nothing;  there- 
fore,  for  I3amahy  to  do  but  to  be  patient 
and  wait,  calling  from  time  to  time  at 
the  intendenza  for  news. 

Bamaby  made  use  of  his  hours  of 
forced  leisQie  to  pen  and  forward  to  the 
Signor  Awocato  a  series  of  hieroglyphics 
purporting  to  be  a  summary  (jf  the  pre- 
ceding intbnnatiuu.  liarly  on  Wednes- 
day liu  was  again  at  the  intendenza,  in 
tiie  hope  of  some  fresh  tidings — ^theie 
were  none.  Bamaby'B  power  of  for^ 
bearance  was  now  stretched  to  the 
utmost,  and  ho  was  brewing  in  peHo  a 
famous  qiioH.'<(£ue  tandem^  to  be  served  hot 
to  the  iSignor  Intendente  on  the  first 
opportunity,  when,  towards  one  o'clock 
01  the  same  day,  a  hasty  summons  fat 
him  cam*!  from  the  intendenza.  He  hnr- 
rieti  thither,  and  was  introduced  to  a 
stranger,  who  had  brought  fresh  and 
startling  intelligence  indeed.  This  per- 
son was  no  other  than  Ambrogio's  father, 
who  had,  on  discovering  the  flic^t  of 


the  two  bird?!,  started  at  once  for  Norara, 
and,  like  the  practical  man  that  he  wsu^ 
applied  forthwitii  at  the  intendenaa  fist 
intelligence  and  aid. 

From  him  Bamaby  learned  the  arrest 
of  Vinccnzo's  companion  the  horse- 
stealer, and  Vincenzo  ji  detention  at  liL--, 
the  mayor's,  house,  and  consequent  esca^i'e 
In  the  disgoiae  of  a  peasant^  in  company 
with  the  speaker*s  son.  The  majct 
made  so  sure  tliat  the  runaways  would 
comtj  lo  Xovara  that  he  earnestly  solicited 
the  adox>tion  of  still  stronger  precautions 
than  had  been  abeady  taken,  to  prevent 
all  possibility  of  disappointment.  Ther^ 
upon,  a  de.scrii)tion  of  the  two  youth* 
was  sent  to  all  the  inns  and  lodging- 
houses  of  No  vara,  with  strict  injunctions 
to  let  the  authorities  instantly  know  of 
any  such  airivaU.  Besides  this,  two 
police  agents,  in  private  clothes,  were 
posted  at  the  gate  through  which  the 
lads  wt  re  expected  to  enter,  and  otheis 
scattered  through  the  town.  One  would 
suppose  it  an  impoesibilitj  to  escape 
from  such  a  sharp  look-oat;  neverthele^ 
all  these  wise  precautions  wore  ^rith^n 
an  ace  of  being  frustrated  by  the  great 
news  of  victory,  which  a  few  hours  after 
burst  upon  the  town  like  a  bomb.  Owing 
either  to  a  slack  suzreillance  at  tiie  gpiti^ 
or  to  the  huge  affluence  of  people  stveam* 
ing  in  from  the  environs,  the  two  lads 
got  into  the  town  uno1).s<  rve(],  ;ind 
might  possibly  have  preserved  tiieii 
mc^,  to  the  end,  had  they  had  prodenoe 
enough  to  remain  at  the  cafi^  mere 
spectators  of  the  rejoicings,  and  at  their 
termination  have  left  Novara.  Tn?jtead 
of  which,  as  we  know,  they  were  ill- 
advised  enough  to  exhibit  tiiemselvea 
all  over  the  square;  which  led,  in  the 
long  ran,  to  their  bcLn.^'  i<lentined  by  a 
policeman,  who  was  at  the  time  *hinlrin^ 
of  anything  but  them. 

The  2x)lice,  be  it  known,  had  orders 
to  spare  the  lads  the  mortification  of 
an  anest  in  public,  save  in  the  event 
of  some  absolutes  necessity.  The  police- 
man, therefore,  contented  himself  with 
dogging  their  steps,  until  ho  stum- 
bled on  one  of  his  comrades,  to  whom 
he  whispered  the  discovery  he  had  madc^ 
desiring  him  to  cany  the  news  to  the 
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intendeiua.  Ibe  intondeDfli  deepakhed 

ihe  bearor  of  the  news  to  a  cqfi,  at 

"wliicli  it  had  been  preconoortcd  tlie  mayor 
and  Barnaby  should  tako  up  t1c>ir  quar- 
ters for  tho  whole  evenmg.  liic  mayor 
and  Baniaby  at  onoe  aet  out  with  the 
meaaengor.  The  policeman,  hj  dint  of 
certain  peculiar  shouts,  succeeded  in 
putting  himself  in  communication  with, 
and  shortly  after  in.  joining,  liis  fellow 
agent,  who  was  keeping  watch  on  Vin- 
cenao  and  Ambrogia  The  yontha,  with 
^ea  and  neck  strained  towards  the  bal- 
cony  of  tho  town-hall — tho  int*mdonto 
was  then  speechifying — wcio  as  good  as 
blind  to  all  that  was  going  on  round 
them* 

The  mayor  and  Barnaby  had  all  the 
leisure  and  facility  they  could  desire,  to 
choo«o  their  position  close  to  tho  two 
unsuspecting  lads,  a  little  in  tho  rear; 
and  tlicy  had  stood  there  a  good  twenty 
minntea  befoie  Ambiogio  and  Vincenzo 


moved.  They  tarDad  vofond  at  laafe, 
meaning  to  go  back  to  tibe  caf^,soid  found 
themselves  face  to  face — Amljrogio  with 
Ills  t'atlMT,  Yinctnzo  with  Barnaby. 

"  Pleasui-e  enough  for  one  day,  1  should 
think,"  aaid  the  mayor,  drawing  Am- 
brogio's  aim  within  hu  own.  "  Now  to 
bed,  sir  i  to»monow  well  havea  tedcoa- 

■  ft 

ing. 

"  Glad  to  see  thee  out  of  thy  black 
robe  all  the  same,"  stiid  Barnaby  to  Vin- 
cenzo, taking  him  by  the  am;  "but 
DOW  let's  follow  the  nu^oi'a  advioe^  and 

go  to  bed." 

Without  a  word  of  remonstrance  the 
two  yuung  friends,  struck  dumb  by 
aiurprise,  followed  their  nneiqpeeted 
giiides  to  a  neighbouring  hotel ;  and, 
without  a  further  word  of  explanation, 
tho  qimtnor  retirod  to  rest — latlier  and 
son  in  one  double-b^idded  room,  Barnaby 
and  Vincenzo  in  another. 

To  be  coniinued. 


I  DREAMED  :  Tu  purplo  ?oaf,  on  fring^  rocks, 

Below  tho  stinset,  sato  a  iSiren  pale, 

And  sang  sweet  treachery.    Tho  mariners 

Went  httting  by  with  finger-hidden  eats, 

Or  dinging  to  tho  thrilling  meat  for  power. 

They  passed ;  and  ocean-monsters  by  the  rock 

Koso  up,  and  sported  joyful  to  tho  song, 

And  mad  with  keen  delight  they  lashed  the  sea, 

And  heaved  their  scaly  sides.    A  sea-god  rose 

Most  noble;  with  hia  shield  of  dripping  gold 

He  wftTod  diem,  and  they  sank.   Then  came  down  Night 

T  dreamed  ;  I  saw  them  cruepint,'  ]>y  tho  shores, 
Those  low  white  sails,  and  thousand  trickling  oars; 
And  then  the  galleya  mahed  with  biacen  prowa 
To  death-grips  in  that  gulf;  and  thronged  the  criea 

Of  all  tho  lands  below  the  risin;^  ^xin ; 
Tlirn  failed  to  siknco  under  Grecian  shouts. 
That  might  has  melted  from  i£gean  waves. 

I  dreamed :  And  lo,  a  pageant  of  tho  aea 

Came  floating  wide  at  noon  in  Adriiu 

Light  wavos  were  leaping  at  the  prows,  and  kissed. 

And  clavo  for  them;  then  mirrored  to  the  heart 
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The  gold  and  purple  of  the  singing  ships ; 

And  odours  hung  in  eyery  silken  sail 

Of  her  wlio  wed  the  waters — ^richly  wed 

They  Inooght  the  joy  and  fttnesB  of  the  EmI^ 

And  poured  it  at  her  feet.     TTor  mariners 

Were  men  of  east  and  west  and  north  and  sonth, 

Strange-garbed  and  weaponed.     Not  aa  sons  they  loved. 

Ah,  woftd  mother,  where  thy  eons  take  rest^ 

And  strangers  serve  thee!    ^^lu3  13  widowed  sow; 

The  ring  is  spent  that  wed  the  plenteons  sea. 

I  dreamed :  I  watclicd  the  Ocean  of  the  West ; 
And,  days  and  nights,  there  came  no  goodly  ship^ 
But  sun,  and  staie,  and  pairing  wind%  and  calnu^ 

And  shadows  running  purple  on  the  eea — 
So  lonely  was  that  highway  of  the  world ! 
The  moon  came  out,  and  laid  a  path  of  light; 
And  down  the  glory  of  the  moon  dropp'd  slow 
A  hollow  ship,  with  tall  and  ghostly  masts, 
Whereon  the  moonlight  ran,  and  furldd  sails; 
And  on  the  el f^ir  Writhed  docks  aTwut  the  masts, 
Were  crews  of  spirits,  wav'rin'j  like  a  dream. 
She  parted  at  the  midst,  and  slow  sank  down, 
Without  an  oddy,  through  a  moon-white  lake ; 
And,  where  she  sank,  a  haughty  ahip  of  Spain 
Groaned  over,  labouring  o'er  the  seas  for  gold. 
The  caves  are  sealed;  that  sent  the  mermaids  forth 
The  phantom-ships  are  hailM  to  the  moon ; 
The  sea  hath  lost  the  legends  of  her  youth, 
With  her  lost  londiness ;  her  ways  are  tracked ; 
Her  shores  are  white  widi  kindred  trooping  sails. 

I  dreamed  ;  'Twas  night  on  Eg}'])t  and  the  sea 
Then  sudden  lightnings  flashed  the  mouths  of  2^ile, 
The  sea,  the  giant  decks,  the  pallid  sky. 
To  one  full  sight ;  and  all  the  mouths  of  Nile 

Roared  echoes  to  thr  pliijis ;  and  my  heart  ran;?, 
i;'or  cheeis  rang  oft  that  spake  of  my  own  laud. 

I  dreamed:  A  ruling  voice  came  from  the  sea: — 

"  Now !  let  the  forests  fatten  in  their  dewi^ 
And  breezes  sleep  in  all  their  drowsy  tops, 
And  sun-light  sleep,  and  send  no  hewer  forth ; 
A  breach  is  made  in  all  the  wooden  walls! 
The  child,  and  now  the  stripling,  Earth  is  pastj 
Be  this  her  iron  prime (  Go,  take  man's  aims; 
Go,  wrestle  in  the  dim  and  stubborn  mine, 
And  shape  them  in  the  roar  and  blast  of  flames, 
And  >irar<^  your  ships  ^yith  thousand  shields  of  proo^ 
k>tern  iitaiis,  till  the  war-bolts  glide  from  them; 
And  ye  shall  hold  the  empire  of  the  Ses, 
In  peace  or  reeling  hattle,  to  the  emL" 

J*  IS* 
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Alii  quidem  ec^uo^  amant,  alii  uvea,  olii 
feras;  mibi  ver5  h  puerolo  mirandum  aoqui- 
reii(U  et  posaidendi  librod  ioMdil  dwidMittin.'* 

— JuU&XUt)  iMi'SBATOU. 

To  tliose  lovers  of  books  ^vllo  care 
merely  lor  tho  easy  pleaaurea  of  light 
leading,  or  who  ore  chiefly  iaterested  in 
curious  and  out-of-the-way  workfl^  ob 
"weU  as  to  the  student  of  the  moro  seri- 
ous branches  of  learning  and  literature, 
the  "lioyai  library  "  at  Windsor  Castle 
offeis  not  a  &w  points  of  interest.  The 
natiue,  objects,  and.  merits  of  this  estab* 
lishnient  (though,  as  a  matter  of  couzse^ 
of  a  strictly  private  character)  deserve 
all  ihe  moro  to  be  ni^tu  ed,  as  it  has, 
up  to  tho  pretieut,  been  but  very  little 
Imown — one  might  aLmost  feel  inclined 
to  say  ignored — by  most  people,  except- 
ing those  lit  and  about  tlio  Court.  For 
this  reuj.i.»n,  we  do  not  he.sitate  to  confess 
that  it  was  with  nu  ordinary  pleasure 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend, 
we  made,  some  short  time  ago,  what^ 
in  our  own  individual  instance,  may 
■well  be  called  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Windsor  Custie,  in  order  to  treat  our- 
eelves  to  a  short,  but  delightful  feast 
upon  some  of  the  treaaurea  and  curiosi- 
ties to  lie  fbond  in  its  library. 

The  f'Tv^n  of  the  present  "  Royal 
Library"  at  Windsor  can  be  saiil  to 
date  only  from  tlie  accubsiun  of  King 
William  IV. ;  for  it  was  that  monarch 
who,  shortly  after  he  had  succeeded 
to  the  tlirone,  ordered  it-t  formation. 
Since  tlie  "  transfer" — as  it  is  commonly 
called — of  the  "  King's  Library,"  iu 
1823,  by  George  IV,  to  the  British 
Museum,  the  absence  of  a  library  had 
made  itself  gradually  felt  at  Court  If 
it  were  yet  retiiiired  to  demonstrate  the 
long  and  well-estflblished  truth,  that  it 
is  much  more  dilhcult  to  acquire  than 
to  dispoBt  of  anything^  the  fiicts  in 
question  would  fumiah  a  rety  appro- 
priate example.    They  show,  at  leasts 


iu  a  curiously  suggestive  manneri  what 
an  easy  task  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
dispose,  in  one  moment,  of  the  litenuy 

treasures  collected  during  many  years 
with  muck  care,  and  at  great  cost,  by 
order  of  une'a  ancestors;  and,  on  the 
other,  how  much  labour  and  time  it 
requires  to  replace  such  intellectual 
stores  for  the  future  benefit  of  one's 
children  after  theyliave  once  been  parted 
with.  George  lY.  effected  tho  said 
"  transfer*'  to  the  nation  of  more  than 
aixty-fiTO  '  thousand  choice  volumes, 
fozming  the  "King's  Library,"  by 
merely  writing  a  short  note ;  whereas 
it  ha.s  almost  taken  tlie  time  allutted  by 
uaLLue  to  one  entiie  generation  to  col- 
lect the  forty  thousand  volumes,  which 
now  supply  at  AVindsor  the  place  of  the 
older  ( oilection  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  I  Jiitish  Museum — wher^,  until  re- 
cently, it  has  been  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  monument  of  royal  munificence.  As 
the  word  **  given  "  ia  made  use  of  without 
any  further  qualification  in  the  comme- 
morative inscriptions  placed  above  the 
doors  of  the  ruuin  now  containing  what 
was  once  tho  King's  Library,"  we  are 
bound,  in  truth,  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Edwards's  Memoirs 
of  LibrarUs,  "  It  may  be  matter  of 
regret,"  says  he,  "  but  it  cannot  1)0 
"  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  public 
**  character  of  George  IV.  ia  in  no  wise 
**  ameliorated  by  this  gift,  splendid  aa 
"  it  was.  In  these  days  of  scrutiny, 
"  the  ".'ift,  indeed,  has  been  made  to 

throw  a  darker  tinge  into  what  was 
"  already  dark  enough.  The  lilwaiy,  it 
"  now  appears,  was  to  have  heen  sold 
"  to  Russia.  But  Lords  Liverpool  and 
"  Farnborou<,'h  strenuously  opposed  buch 
"  a  national  aisgrace.  The  former,  then 
"  Prime  Minister,  is  said  to  have  been 
« forced  to  expostulate  *  vehemently' 
"  with  his   royal   master.     To  Lord 

jfamhoiough — ^who  ia  supposed  to 
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"  have  first  lioard  of  tlio  gcherne  of 
"  expat ririt ion  iu  talking  with  Princess 
**  lieven — a  large  portion  of  the  dibt 
"  of  pablic  gratitude  is  certainly  due. 

The  late  Mr.  Croker  garo  a  different 
"  version  of  the  story,  l»v  j^tating  that 
"  the  motive  of  tlic  gift  was  to  lessen 
"  the  cost  of  the  'ri  ]>airs*  of  llurking- 
"  ham  Palace,  by  scUmg  at  liberty  cer- 
'*tam  rooms  whieh  the  library  then 
•*  occupied."  1 

Some  choice  "works,  however,  besides 
the  art  collection,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  "  King's  Library,"  escaped 
tiie  clangers  of  this  eontdmplated  "ex- 
patriation," and  the  TieiantiideB  of  tiie 
aboTB-mcntioned  "tranafer,"  aa  they 
were  r  tuiued  for  King  George  IV. 
Among  those  works  is  the  famon*?  Mentz 
Psalter  of  1457,  of  wiiicii  Lhtire  are  only 
two  other  oopiflB  in  esdatenee ;  bat  of 
these  the  one  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
library  at  Vienna,  though  more  perfect 
in  some  respects,  is  inferior  in  others. 
The  Berlin  copy  is  inf^or  to  both  the 
otherBL  Thia  rare  and  snTaluaUe  work 
bad,  dniing  many  years,  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  IJniversity  Library 
at  Gottingen,  and  was,  in  a  strange  fit 
of  equally  excessive  and  injudicious 
loyalty,  presented  to  King  George  IIL 
upon  the  oocaaion  of  his  coronation,  hy 
a  deputation  of  professors  chosen  from 
among  the  Senate  of  the  above  univer- 
sity.  It  has,  since  then,  bccouie  rather 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  those  gentle- 
men had  any  right  to  exevdac  their  iu- 
dividiial  liberality  at  the  expense  of  a 
foundation  over  which  the  corporation, 
by  whom  they  had  merely  been  delegated 
for  congratulatory  purposes,  had,  as  tuch, 
no  direct  control  History,  at  all  events, 
ia  not  able  to  record  the  existence  of 
any  document  sanctioning  this  gift^  nor 
what  advantage,  besides  the  li.irren  satis- 
faction of  a  gracions  aecejaaiive  of  this 
loyal  present,  accrued  to  the  Uiaversity 
of  Gottingen,  to  console  it  for  the 
otherwise  irreparable  loss  of  this  much- 
cherished  volume  from  r.iniing-;t  the 
rarities  and  treasures  of  its  an;;;i'nt  a.r.d 
irjiious  library.  Ilcs'.des  this  I'saltcr, 
there  are,  anioug  the  retolucd  works^ 
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some  of  the  earliest  printed  books  with 
a  date — such  as  the  vellum  Caxton,  the 
rare  Aldine  Virgil  of  1505,  the  I)oc- 
tiynal  of  Sapyence,  and  the  mach-priied 
copy  of  Shakespeare  of  1633,  which 
was  given  by  Charles  L  to  Sir  Thoma 
llerl)ert  immediately  before  his  execu- 
tion, and  bears  that  unfortunate  mo- 
narch's signature  upon  the  titic-pa^e.' 
There  were  ako  retained  the  following 
works : — Boccado'sDeHulieribusClariSf 
folio,  Ulmrc ;  Joannes  Zainer,  1473, 
editio  princeps ;  Dialogus  Creaturviram 
Moralizatus,  folio^  Gouda; ;  Gerard  us  de 
Leeu,  1482 ;  Faloonia,  Ptobi^  Exoerptom 
e  Maronis  Canntnibmf,  eta  4to  ;  Gkn- 
villa,  De  Proprietatibus  Bemm,  in  folio 
maximo  ;  Horatii  0])cra,  T^nndini,  Ven©- 
tiis,  1483,  folio,  Joseph  us,  L>e  P*eilo 
Judaico,  Latinc,  folio,  Bomai,  per  Aruol- 
dnm  Binnartiv  1475 ;  Lactantins^  Kooue^ 
folio,  1468;  Missale  ad  uanm  Ecclcsic 
Sarisburiensi%  fjlio,  Rothomagi,  IMartin 
Morin,  1497 — besides  a  goodly  iiumb.-r 
of  other  old  books,  chietiy  Greek  and 
Boman  classics,'  and  last,  bat  not  leaal^ 
the  finest  extant  manuscript  eo]>y  of  the 
Shah  Jehan  JNamah,  written  in  beautiful 
Persian  character,  with  numerous  and 
costly  illuminations  and  pictures,  of  an 
equally  rare  and  curious  character,  aad 
yery  perfect  after  their  fuihiott. 

The  first  step  towards  the  funnatitni 
of  a  new  "Poyal  Library,**  to  replace 
what  had  b  n  ii  the  *' King's  Library," 
consisted  iu  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Glover  to  the  office,  jmrposely  created,  of 
"Librarian  to  the  King.'*  lliis  gentle- 
man had,  before  the  **  transfer  "  of  the 
above  collection,  occupied  the  ]»ost  of 
sub-librarian,  aud  was  thereupon  made 
keeper  of  the  royal  collections  of  priots 
and  drawings,  llierotdned  works  abore 
enumerated  were  also  committed  to  bis 
care ;  and,  when  he  assumed  his  new 
office,  it  was  d  ?t«'rinined  thr'.t  the  con- 
templated iuriuiitioii,  or  rather  t:um]>ila- 
tion,  of  a  new  collection  of  books,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  iianu-  of  '*Boyal  Ltbraiy,** 
ehould  fjitl.vvith  bo  commem^d.  It 
iras  in  the  year  1^33  that  the  PxiviUe 
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Libmrj*  of  King  George  III.,  as  well  as 
what    was    termml   his  "Nobleman's 
Library/'  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  his 
Gentleman's  libmiy*'  at  another  pdeosy 

.  the  Private  Libraries  of  Queon  Charlotte 
from  Kew,  and  the  Prince  Kegent's  Li- 
brary from  Carlton  House,  wore  brought 
togotlier  for  tliia  purjKJse  at  Cumb«rlaiid 
Lodge,  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  in  which 
place  the  booka^  nape,  and  papers  of 
vVilliam  Duln  of  chimbeiliaid  trace 
already  kept 

These  (/isji'cfa  membra  of  miscel- 
laneous literature,  piled  together  into 
one  hagB  heap^  fomud  the  inoongraous 
mass  out  of  which,  under  the  auspices 
of  ^Ir.  Glover,  was  to  be  resuscitated 
the  body  of  the  "  lioyal  Library."  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  that^  with 
■och  a  process,  the  quantity  of  Tolomea  ' 
Msnnbled  was,  in  pvoportion,  fax  gnatar 
than  the  value  of  the  works  it  com> 
prised.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  old, 
Dut  by  no  means  choice,  editions  of 
ancient  and  modern  chissics  of  nearly 
all  conntriea  in  Earope ;  but  there 
were  also  topographical  worha  mainly 
relating  to  Great  liritain,  county  his- 
tories, a  multitude  of  ancient  historical 
works,  mostly  in  Latin,  and  many  re- 
lating to  the  middle  ages  of  Italy,  France^ 
and  Germany,  wntten  in  the  langoagw 
of  their  raapectiYe  countries.  There  were 
also  some  e;irK-  printed  books — such  as 
several  Aidmes  and  Elzevirs — but  in 
a  few  instances  only  of  some  mnty  or 
value.  Mediocrity  and  oonfliaion  were 
the  predominant  features  of  this  aocu- 
TDTilation  of  chaotic  wi'floni  ;  which  was 
not  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  represented  chiefly  by  a  motley 
number  ii  duplicatea  and  triplicates. 

Cumberland  Lodge  was,  however,  soon 
found  neither  suflBcient  with  regard  to 
the  necessary  rooniiTif"<;s  for  prt)j)orly 
sheltering  the  miscc-Uaneous  multitude 
of  books,  nor  couTenient  in  situation, 
owing  to  its  distance  from  the  royal 
residence  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  all  these  so  repeatedly  transported 
volumes  should  undergo  one  more  i*c- 

.  muvai  before  they  were  to  be  finally  de- 
poaited  at  Windsor  Gastlcitscll.  Thein- 
tannal  anaogemeni  and  fitting  up  of  the 


apartments  desthiefl  tn  hold  the  library 
was  intrusted  to  Sir  .lefTry  Wyattville. 

The  part  of  the  Castle  in  which  they 
are  situated  fiuxs  towards  the  norlh, 
overlooking  a  comer  of  the  town  of 
Windsor,  and,  somewhat  furtherofii  Eton. 
It  was  built  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  formed,  for  many  years,  the  suite  of 
rooms  specially  devoted  to  the  royal  re- 
sidence. These  apartments  axe  spadboa 
and  elegant  in  their  distribution.  The 
largest  of  them,  which  is  very  fine  both 
in  its  size  and  jiroportions,  nunusurea 
nearly  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  is  very 
well  lii^ted,  both  aa  a  room  and  as  a 
Hbrary,  by  seven  large  windows,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  over  the  beautiful 
landscape,  from  which  it  acquires  ad- 
ditional statdiness  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
hcAder.  Vot  &r  from  this  noble 
ment  is  the  enrious  and  elegant  Blen* 
heim  Boom — so  called  b^uso  it  waa 
there  that  Qw^n  Anne,  whilst  sitting 
ill  her  favourite  boudoir,  received  the 
first  news  of  thi  famous  victory  gained 
by  the  great  JDuke  of  Marlhorough.  It 
is  a  small  polygNud  chamber,  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  lant' rn  in  the  turret 
over  the  Norman  gateway,  und  is,  there- 
fore, exquisite  both  in  shape  and  site. 
Formerly  it  was  a  bay  to  King  Heniy 
VII. 's  room,  adjoining  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Gallery;  and  in  it  used  to  bo 
hung  the  flags  ]>resented  each  year  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  celebrated  battle 
by  the  great  doke  and  his  direct  male 
descendants,  up  to  the  present  day;  bat 
which  are  now  deposited  in  another  part 
of  the  Castle.^  Through  each  of  its  four 

^  Before  the  appropriation  of  iha  suite  of 
apartmenta  to  the  purpoMS  of  tiio  Royal 

Library,  the  turret  which  waa  Ivi-lt 
Heory  Vil.  wu^i  u»oi  as  a  place  uf  depoui 
for  the  Ibrlborough  flags.  According  to  the 
terns  hj  which  the  Duke  holds  the  castle  of 
Blenheim,  he  ia  bouud  to  Ben.i  anuually  to 
Wuidaor  Castle,  ou  the  anuiirerBary  of  tlie 
battle,  ft  wbito  Bilk  banoer  with  the  *'  Fleur 
de  Ljb"  embroidered  upoo  it.  The  last  re- 
ceived wuK  hi  id  iu  tka  turret,  and,  when  the 
next  arrived,  was  huag  up  with  tho?e  which 
had  been  received  every  year  »iuce  thei  oatato 
woa  vested  iu  the  family  of  the  Cburohiik. 
The  Tuke  of  ■\VL!Ii!;L:ton  lioHfl  Strathfieldaaye 
uj  III  s.oaiiar  tcruia,  and  aunuidly  aeuda  a 
s'lua  trimdourto  tht  cMlIt^ 
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narrow,  but  light  and  airy,  windows,  one 
enjoys  a  different  prospect  for  many 
miles  arotind,  over  the  well-timbered 
country  and  the  green  pastures  border- 
ing upon  the  baiLks  of  tiie,  hen  as  yet 
tmpoUuted  and  dear,  riyer  Thames.  All 
these  riewg  offer  so  many  charming  pic- 
tures of  *'  smiling  fields,"  .so  truly  Eng- 
lish in  their  character,  tiiat  une  would 
have  to  seek  in  vain  for  their  equals  in 
tnimy  other  countries.  Then  is,  at  least 
to  our  knowledge,  hardly  any  other 
library  which  could  rival  this  one  at 
Windsor  Castle  with  i^ard  to  its 
sitQAtion,  and  tihe  channs  of  its  **sax^ 
ronndings.''  In  all  tbese  respects  it  is 
truly  royal,  as  well  as  in  the  character 
of  its  furniture,  which  is  sumptuous  and 
comfortable  without  being  gaudy,  and  in 
its  architectural  decorations,  which  are 
snffidently  ornamental  without  being 
either  extravagant  or  tastelesL 

Let  the  reader  only  fancy  himself 
seated  in  one  of  those  substantial 
and  commudiuus  arm-chairs,  either  in 
the  largo  room  or  in  the  Heoheim 
Chamber,  taming  over  the  leavss  oi  a 
curious  book,  or  gazing,  in  a  tranquil 
state  of  mind,  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows lookiug  down  upon  the  rural  bceneit 
beloir,  and  he  will  realize  to  his  mind 
Hiat  which  the  ancient  Bomans  called 
the  otium  mm  diijnlia^  Thai  the  chiefs 
of  that  imperial  people  were  accustomed 
to  aiisociaUj  this  sentiment  of  theirs  with 
similar  placets,  \a  proved  by  the  siieul, 
yet  eloquent  testimony  siffiirded  by  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  various  im- 
perial libraries  in  and  about  the  Eternal 
City.  The  still  imposing  remains  of  the 
hbraiieji  of  Tiberius  and  Diocletian  ut 
Borne,  and  those  of  Hadiian  at  Tivoli, 
are  worthy  monuments  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  literature  and  learn- 
ing were  held  by  those  great  rulers. 

liut  to  return  from  Imperial  liome  to 
Boyal  Windsor.  Sir  Jeliry  Wyatt- 
Tills  terminated,  in  1834,  the  neoessaiy 
pveparalion  of  the  suito  of  apartments 
which  were  henceforth  to  contain  tlie 
collections  of  the  lioyal  Library.  ]  )iiring 
the  following  yeai's,  the  books,  wiiicii 
bad  been  provisionally  assemUedatGum* 
berland  Lodges  weie  giadually  btought 


to  the  Castle,  and  there  deposited  in  tLe 
various  presses  specially  prepared  tor 
their  reception.  The  plan  according  to 
which  these  volumes  were  finally  ar> 
ranged  and  put  to  rest  after  their  nume- 
rous adventu  res  and  vicissitudes,  partook, 
however,  in  its  chai-acter  and  execution, 
more  of  the  architectural  than  the  bib- 
liographic. To  judge  by  the  results  ul 
the  oombined  opecations  of  the  kni^ 
and  the  librarian,  the  individuality  and 
views  of  the  former  seem  evidently  to 
liavo  predominated ;  for,  according  to 
his  judgment,  bibliographic  considera- 
tions were  rigorously  subotdinaAed  to 
atchiteetund  design  and  ezigeaicies,  and 
the  books  wer^  consequently,  marshalled 
upou  the  various  shelves  merely  after 
their  size,  and  without  any  regard  to 
their  contents,  in  btrict  accordance  to 
the  established  piineiples  oT  proportion, 
uniformity,  and  outward  beauty,  f  olios 
filled  tin-  two  lower  shelves  ;  then  came^ 
ill  regular  succession,  quart«>s,  octavos^ 
and  duodecimos,  all  secundum  ordinem — 
presenting  to  the  admiring  spectator 
scrupulously  symmetrical  rows  and  covem 
of  a  proper  style  of  book-furniture. 

This  sort  of  arrangement,  howover 
tasteful  and  elegant  in  ittHill^  will  very  pro- 
bably be  less  couYenient  and  pleasing  to 
the  moie  serioos  student  than  to  the  men 
looker-on  ;  but  then,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, for  the  sake  of  Sir  Jeffry  W\Tittr 
ville,  that  he  %vus  nul  the  original  in- 
ventor of  such  a  system,  lie  uiereiy 
Imitated  what  other  people  had  done 
long  before  lum.  For,  " '  Big  bodka  on 
**  the  lower,  and  little  books  on  the 
**  upper  shelves ;  but  let  tliem  be  nicely 
^  bound,'  was  a  mode  of  patruuinng 
**  litemtors  which  was  as  well  known 
in  theVicos  Sandalarius,  or  the  Argi> 
letum,  as  in  Little  Britain  or  Pall 
"  Mall.  iSome  epecimens  of  collectors 
of  this  class  have  been  embalmed  for 
us  by  Seneca,  and  others  uf  them  have 
their  little  niches  in  the  galleries  of 
**  the  satirical  poets.  But  the  brilliant 
"  invention  of  what  the  bookbindei^  aiU 
"  'dummies,*  appears  to  have  bcvti  ru- 
"  served  lur  ilic  moderus,  although  souie- 
"  thing  u;  ;jroximating  towanis  it  has 
**  been  noticed  on  the  walla  of  a  room 
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"  in  tlic  house  of  the  tngio  poet  at 

**  Pompeii."  » 

After  what  has  already  been  stated, 
it  is  Init  netoial  that,  in  such  a  oollee- 
tion  of  books,  early  Fieneh  memoiis  and 

indifiV-rent  romances  vrere  numerous  to 
STiperJl'iity  ;  but  wc  must  refrain  from 
mentioning  their  number  and  proportion 
to  tile  other  vorks,  lest  it  should  look 
like  an  ezaggemtion.  This  ehanoe  as- 
semblage of  literature  enjoyed  its  tmdis- 
tnrbed  roposo  for  the  twenty -fonr  ypara 
during?  which  tlie  lato  Mr.  Glover  held 
office  of  Libmrian  to  the  Queen, 
in  that  order  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
finitely ananged  upon  its  instaUation  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

But  thanks  to  the,  in  sucli  matters, 
ever-active  and  boneiicial  influence  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort^  supported  by 
the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wood* 
ward,  the  jadidously  appointed  successor 
to  the  former  libranan,  the  whole 
riginu  of  the  royal  library  has,  of  late, 
undci^gone  the  niot$t  essential  and  salu- 
tary changes.  It  was  only  natoral  that 
ke  whose  mind  was  so  clear,  refined, 
and  cultivated,  could  not  bear  the  idea 
that  tliero  should  be  under  the  very  roof 
of  his  own  residence  a  collection  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  TokuoneB  next  to 
useless,  merely  because  of  the  want  of 
order  and  proper  arrangement  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  until 
he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  consi- 
deration, the  royal  library,  though  con- 
taining much  riches,  was  not  nradi  more 
than  an  almost  nominal  appendage  to 
the  furniture  of  the  royal  household, 
and  that  the  not  unimportant  oihco  of 
Librarian  to  the  Queen  had,  from  want 
of  doe  encouragement,  gradually  sunk 
into  a  mere  sinecure. 

The  interest  which  the  lato  Prince 
Consort  took  in  this  special  subject,  so 
congenial  to  his  general  character,  tastes, 
and  dispositioQ,  soon  communicated  itself 
to  others.  Under  his  influence  the  Royal 
Library  assumed,  as  a  useful  establish- 
ment, now  life.  There  \»  something  touch- 
inj^'ly  illustrative — -since  he  is  no  more  — 
with  reference  to  tlie  charticter  and  worth 

of  the  man,  in  the  sortof  relation  inwhick 
»  Mvmoifli  of  LIbnrics,  vol.  L  p.  Sft. 


the  royal  patron  of  learning  and  the  fine 
arts  at  large  placed  himself  towards 
this  more  phvate  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. When  he  was  residing  at  Windsor 
Castle,  most  of  his  losure  hours  were 
spent  in  the  apartments  of  the  Royal 
Library.    There  he  delighted  in  looking 
at  the  curious  works  of  art  and  of  litera- 
ture, not  merely  with  the  eye  of  what  is 
oommonly  understood  by  the  appellation 
of  a  "connoisseur,"  but  with  the  keen  and 
mpid  glance  of  a  real  critic  ;  for  he  not 
only  knew  what  he  waslookingat,  but  was 
also  fully  able  to  reason  upon  and  to  judge 
of  the  many  varied  sul^ects  which  theie 
came  under  his  notice.    There,  also,  he 
u.'^ed  to  discuss  the  future  objects  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  Library — how  matters 
were  to  be  managed,  and  in  what 
branches  new  acquisitions  should  be 
made^  in  tnAes  to  mcrease  the  imlue  c/t 
what  was  already  extant.    And  thither 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  conducting 
his  children,  in  order  to  infuse  into  their 
minds  part  of  his  own  love  lor  what 
was  accomplished,  elegant,  and  refined 
He  likewise  encouraged  the  various 
members  of  the  Imusehold,  as  well  as 
the  ^mest^  staying  at  the  (.'astle,  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  resources  for  pleasant 
leoieation^  and  for  tiie  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge;  and»  by  his  care,  they 
were  made  easily  and  agreeably  acces- 
sible to  all  who  felt  inclined  to  profit  by 
the  different  advantages  they  offered.  It 
was  in  such  places  and  at  such  times 
that  the  Fxince  ought  to  hare  been  seen, 
in  order  correctly  to  appreciate  the  man. 
Those  who  have  merely  known  him  upon 
state  occasions,  or  in  jmblic,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  realize  to  themselves  his  pic- 
ture as  he  was  in  private  life,  when  freed 
ftom  the  irksome  restninlH;  of  represen- 
tation and  ofhciality.    There  the  resorv-e 
of  tlie  Prince,  who^f^  natural  shyness  so 
many  people  mistook  for  pride,  vanished 
altogether  before  the  kind  cordiality  of 
the  man's  warm  heart   And,  when  all 
his  finer  qualities  and  feelings  came  into 
play,  the  casual  observer  could  not  but 
bo  highly  gratified  nt  what  he  was  con- 
templating,   lieing  as  superior  in  mind 
as  he  was  in  position,  he  knew  well 
how,  at  tiie  same  time,  daily  to  exercise 
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that  superiority,  and  also  to  make  those 
with  whom  ho  might  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  more  iamiliar  converse  for 
moment^  tmooiiBeioiu  of  the  existang 
disparitf  in  lank  and  position.  This 
advanta^^e  arose  from  his  possessing  that 
delightful  gift  to  its  full  extent—  a  quality 
as  rare  as  it  is  charming — of  being  affable 
in  the  true  and  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  For  his  afbbility  uras  nerer 
spoiled  by  any  admixture  of  tiial  sort  of 
con floscenBion  which  frpqiiently  exercises 
amor<3  irritating  than  soothing  influence 
tipon  those  whom  it  is  meant  to  please. 

Although  the  plans  of  the  Frinoe 
with  respect  to  the  Boyal  library,  as 
with  respect  to  ilia  many  other  matters 
of  inoro  public  importance  that  interpstod 
him,  have  been  immaturely  arrested,  one 
may  venture  to  hope  that  they  will  be 
earned  out  to  the  extent  to  which  he 
himself  intended  to  see  them  fulfilled. 
These  plans,  to  state  them  briefly, 


were  to  form  a  good  gentleman's  and 
diplomatist's  library — to  be  particularly 
well  supplied  in  the  departments  of 
general  ut  and  history  ;  after  tiia^  to 
be  well  provided  vith  topographical, 
genealogical,  nnd  lieraklic  works  of  rt.-fer- 
ence  and  of  authority  ;  an  J,  as  for  the 
remainder,  to  contain  so  much  only  as 
wwdd  be  suffident  for  general  know* 
ledge,  without  approaching  profeasloBd 
eompleten^  in  any  of  its  other  branehec 
All  this  can,  of  course,  only  Ix'*  accora- 
]>lislieil  afl^r  some  time  ;  for  thtj  work  of 
ari-an<^iug  the  Uiffereut  departments  in  a 
nsefol  and  systematie  manner,  of  csti> 
loguing  all  the  books,  and  oi  SBpplying 
the  various  deficiencies,  is  a  slow  and 
laborious  one.  Yet,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, it  must  be  matter  of  satisfscLion  to 
know  that  the  home  of  the  beat  of  living 
sovereigns  is  not  wanting  in  one  of  the 
chief  means  for  insuring  the  intelleetoil 
and  moral  wel&re  of  her  children. 


THE  SONQ  OF  EOLAiO). 


S*sw  people  comparatively  are  aware  of 
e  wealth  of  poetry  to  be  found  in  the 

French  language,  in  the  shape  of  its 
middle  age  epics.  The  grandest  of 
these,  and  in  its  present  form  probably 
the  oldest,  the  "  Song  of  Roland 
written  apparently  by  a  priest  named 
Tiirold — holds  historical  claim  to  English 
attention,  not  only  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  earliest  MS.  being  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  "  liodleian,"  but  from 
its  connexion  with  one  of  tiie  half- 
dosen  greatest  events  in  our  history, 
the  hattle  of  Hastinj;!=?.  To  the  sound 
of  a  "  Song  of  Roland,"  and  in  all  like- 
lihood, this  very  one,  England  was  con- 
quered by  the  N^ramans.  For  Wace  tells 
now  **  Taillefer  who  fall  well  sang — on 
«  a  horse  that  fast  went — befon  them 
*'  went  singing — of  Charlemain  and  of 
**  Kolaud — and  of  Oliver  and  of  the 
•*  Tossois — who  died  in  IxoncevaujL." 

Of  the  poem  in  question,  which 
appeam  to  be  of  the  eleventh  century, 
seToial  editions  have  appealed  in  France, 


and  more  than  one  translation  amongst 
oniselves,  sach  as  the  small  quarto  one  by 
Mrs.  Harsh,  &om  a  modem  French  ver- 
sion in  the  "  Ilevue  des  deux  Mondes^" 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  potin  re- 
mains entirely  unknown  to  the  buaK  <  i 
Fnglishmen,  and  that  I  shall  be  directing 

mast  readers  to  a  new  .source  of  delij^ 
in  givinij;  them  the  following  analy.-is  or 
alnidged  translation  of  the  work,  ixom 
the  oldest  text — J.  M.  L.J 

"  Cliarles  the  king,  our  great  emperor^ 
"  seven  years  quite  full  has  been  in 
"  Spain.  As  far  as  the  sea  he  con- 
"  quered  the  haughty  land ;  no  castle 
"  is  there  that  remains  before  him ;  wall 
**  nor  city  is  left  to  be  broken,  ears 
"  Saragossa,  which  is  on  a  mountain. 
"  King  ^^arsilo  holds  it,  who  loves  not 
"  (iod ;  Mahomet  he  serve^^  and  in> 
«  vokes  Apollo."  * 

1  The  conXusioa  here  indicat«d  betireen 
Ifahomwlaiittm  and  Pagsnism  runs  through 
•U  the  populv  tiioo^t  of  the  mttUDsagN. 
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Sitting  in  an  onsbaid  under  shade, 
more  than  20,000  men  attmnd  him, 
ivr?ir«ile  calls  his  tlukes  aiitl  counts  t<3 
council,  aa  to  how  he  may  rid  himself 
of  Charlemam.  One  only  answers  hiiu— > 
the  triae  Bleneandrin ;  who  adviaea  him 
to  send  a  friendly  emVassy  to  Charlea, 
with  splendid  presents,  offorim:?  to  go 
and  do  fealty  to  him  at  Micliaclmaa, 
and  receive  Christian  baptism,  giving 
ten  or  twenty  hostages  if  necessary.  Uo 
^rill  himaslf  send  hia  aon  \  The  Franks 
wOl  depart,  Michaelmas  will  come  and 
go  without  tidinfrg  of  the  paynim,  the 
proud  king  will  cut  oflf  the  hostages* 
headd ;  but  it  u  better  they  lose  their 
heada  '*tban  that  we  loae  bright  Spain 
thefiur!" 

The  ndvico  is  taken  ;  envoys  arc  sent 
with  tho  lying  message,  on  whito  niuloai, 
with  olive  branches  in  their  hands. 
They  come  to  Charlemain,  who  has  jnat 
taken  Cordova — sitting  he  too  in  *<agreat 
orchard by  him,  Roland  and  OUver, 
and  other  chiefs,  and  15,000  mm  of 
"sweet  France."  The  knights  are  sit- 
ting on  white  cloths,  playing  at  draughts 
and  diQss ;  agile  baehelors  are  fencing ; 
on  an  arm-chair  of  gold,  under  a  pine* 
tree,  beside  a  hawthorn,  "  sits  the  king 
"  who  holds  sweet  France  ;  white  is  hia 

beard,  and  flowered  all "  (i.^.  white- 
haired)  "his  head,  comely  his  body, 
"  proud  his  countenance.  If  any  asks 
"  for  him,  there  ia  no  need  of  pointing 
"  him  out."  The  messengers  deiirer 
their  message.  King  MarsUe  will  give 
largely  of  his  treasures — bears  and 
bofses,  and  greyhoonda  in  leash,  700 
camels  and  a  thousand  moulted  hawks, 
400  mules  loaded  with  gold  and  silver, 
fifty  carts  hlled  with  the  like  to  pay  tho 
soldiers.  Charlemain  has  bcun  long 
enough  in  this  country ;  he  should  go 
to  Aix  ;  there  the  king  will  follow  him ! 

"  The  emperor  strcti  hes  his  hands 
"  toward  God,  bows  iiis  head,  begins  to 

think. ...  In  his  words  never  was  he 
"haafy;  hia  custom  ia  to  speak  at 
''leisnre."  lifting  his  head,  he  aaka 
what  warrant  he  shall  have  of  such 
words  1  The  hostages  are  offered,  the 
pledge  of  baiitL^m  ia  given.  The  <  ni- 
peror  gives  no  answer,  however,  Liiut 


nighty  hat  has  the  xneasengers  nohly  en- 
tertained, and  aummona  hia  harona  to 

council  for  the  next  morning,  under  a 
pine-tree  ;  *'  By  those  of  France,"  {i.e.  hf 
their  advice),  "he  means  wholly  to 
walk." 

They  come — Duico  Ogier  and  Arch- 
bishop Turpin  ;  Hichard  the  old  and  hia 
nephew  Henry  ;  bravo  Count  Acelin  of 
Guscony  ;  Theobald  of  lieims  and  his 
cousin  Milo ;  Gerer  and  Gerin  j  Count 
Boland,  and  Oliver  the  htave  and 
comely;  and  Guenea (oE Ganilo]^  "who 
did  the  treason."  The  emperor  sets 
forth  ^[rtr«^i]»''s  olTera.  Roland  starts  to' 
his  feut.  "  iii  biuiii  ye  credit  Marsile  i" 
Once  before  the  aame  attempt  waa  made; 
15,000  pagans  were  sent  with  oUto 
branches  in  their  hands,  :isit.'_'  tho  samo 
words ;  the  emperor  sent  two  of  hia 
counts ;  but  the  pagan  king  cut  their 
heads  oE   ^  Make  tne  war  aa  you  iumi 

midertaken  it ;  lead  all  your  host  to 
"  Suagossa,  besiege  it  all  your  life-long^ 
*'  avenge  those  whom  the  felon  has 
"  killed !" 

The  emperor's  visage  darkens ;  he  an- 
Bweta  nought  All  are  ailent,  save  Gkmilo^ 
who  riaea  and  oomea  before  Charlemain, 
and  proudly  fspeaks  :  "  When  King  Mar- 
silo  offers  you  that  with  joincfl  hands  he 
will  become  your  man,  and  will  hold  all 
Spain  by  your  gift^  and  then  will  i»> 
ceive  the  law  we  hold,  who  adviaea  yon 
that  we  reject  this  plea,  he  cares  not, 
sire,  of  what  death  we  die.  It  is  not 
right  that  pride's  counsel  should  have 
the  upper  hand.  Leave  wo  the  foola^ 
and  hold  we  by  the  wiscb*' 

Nay  mes  (of  Bavaria)  cornea  after  ]mn« 
"  better  vassal  in  the  court  was  none.** 
"  King  Marsile  is  vanquished,  he  cries 
mercy  ;  it  would  be  a  sin  to  do  more  to 
him ;  this  great  war  ahould  g9  no  far> 
ther."  "  Well  hath  the  Bake  spoken," 
say  the  French. 

"  Tvord  Baron?,  whom  shall  wo  send 
to  Sai-agosi>a,  to  King  MarsileJ"  Nay- 
mea  ot&rs  to  go;  the  empenur  tdls 
him  he  ia  a  wiae  man,  and  shall  not  go 
so  far  from  him.  Eoltuod  offers  ;  Oliver 
objects  that  he  is  too  proud  and  might 
do  mischief,  but  could  well  go  hini.self ; 
the  empeix^r  forbids  them  both.  Aich- 
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Inahop  Turpin  offers  m  inns,  and  is  in 
tam  silenced,   llie  emperor  tells  the 

knights  to  choose  a  baron  for  messenger. 
"  Oanilo,  my  sk'pfather,"  Buggestf  Ko- 
land.  You  akali  send  none  wiser," 
eay  ihe  Francb. 

Full  angry  was  Connt  Ganilo  ;  from 
Lis  nock  lio  throw  his  frrrat  furs  of  8al)U% 
and  reniainod  in  his  tunic.  *'  Hazel 
were  his  eyee  and  full  proud  his  visage, 
comely  bis  body  and  broad  bis  sides 
all  bis  peers  look  at  him  with  admi- 
jation.  "Fool!*'  says  he  to  Koland, 
"  what  madncsi5  is  tliis  ?  Well  do  men 
know  that  1  am  tliy  stepfather.  Ha5t 
ikoM  judged  that  I  go  to  Marsile  1  An' 
God  giant  that  I  retimi  from  thence^  I 
-will  moot  thee  such  a  counterblow  as 
shall  last  thee  all  thy  life  !"— "Am  / 
proud  and  a  fool]"  answers  Boland. 
"Well  do  men  know  I  care  not  for 
thieata.  But  it  ahoold  be  a  wise  man 
to  do  the  message.  If  the  king  choose,  I 
am  ready  to  do  it  for  you."  Ganilo  de- 
clares that  he  will  go,  after  a  short  delay 
to  lighten  his  "great  wrath."  Koland 
Jangbs  on  hearing  this.  Ganilo  is  ready 
to  bunt  with  lage.  He  addiesses  the 
empeiOK.  I^nce  nona  who  go  to  Sara- 
gossa  can  return,  he  recommends  to  him 
hia  fair  son  Rildwin,  the  son  of  the 
emperor's  sister ;  to  him  he  leaves  his 
'  hanonn  and  bis  fie& ;  <<keep  1^  wdl ; 
with  my  eyes  I  shaU  never  see  him." 
"Your  li'^nrt  is  too  tender,"  replica  the 
emperor ;  ''since  I  order  it,  it  befits  you 
to  go."  And  lie  offers  him  the  "  staff 
tad  the  glove,"  apparently  the  insignia 
of  his  embaafly,  "Siie/'  says  Ganilo, 
"  Eolaud  has  done  all  this ;  I  will  not 
love  him  all  my  life  long,  nor  Oliver, 
for  that  he  is  his  companion,  nor  the 
twelve  peers,  for  that  they  love  him  so. 
I  defy  them,  sin^  before  yoor  eyes." 
Then  said  the  king :  Yon  are  too  ill- 
minded  ;  now  shall  you  go,  for  certain, 
when  i  command  it."  «*  Go  I  may,  but 
without  warranty  " — t. «.  for  my  life.  As 
the  glove  is  lumded  to  him  he  let*  it 
fall,  an  evil  omen  which  strikes  all  the 
French.  He  takes  his  leave  at  once, 
and  departs  in  stately  array,  amid  much 
lamentation  from  his  Ivnitdits,  whom  ho 
chains  to  greet  iui  Iluu  Lis  wile,  and 


Pinabel  his  friend  and  peer,  and  his  son 
Baldwin,  whom  they  are  to  bcdd  for 

lord. 

He  rejoins  the  Saracen  measengera^ 
and  speaks  with  Blancandrin.  The 
latter  begins  by  dweUing  on  Chsiie- 
main's  achievements,  who  has  con- 
quered Apulia  and  all  Calabria,  yx^  A 
tiie  salt  sea  to  England,  and  conquered 
the  tribute  of  it  to  the  Holy  latlier. 
Bat  what  doea  he  want  in  the  Spanidi 
marches!  Evil  work  do  those  dukes 
and  counts  who  so  advise  their  lord! 
"I  know  none  such,"  replies  Gamio, 
"  but  Koland.  The  emperor  was  sitting 
"  under  the  shade  in  a  meadow  by  GiN 

cassonne ;  eame  his  nephew,  in  hii  hand 
" a  ruddy  apple.  'Behold,  lord  !'  said 
"  Roinnrl  to  his  uncle,  *  of  all  the  kin?? 
*'  I  present  you  the  crowns.'  pride 
"  should  well  confound  him,  for  eveiy  day 

he  giyea  himself  away  to  death.  Wen 
"  he  killed,  we  should  all  have  peace." 
They  ride  on,  and  end  hy  pledgin'^  each 
other  that  they  will  seek  Koland's  death. 

They  reach  Baragossa,  and  find  King 
Marsile  sitting  under  a  pine-tree,  twes^ 
thonsandSanoensaKmnd.  Blancandrin 
gives  aocomit  of  his  embassy ;  ("harl^v 
main  has  returned  no  reply,  hut  has 
sent  a  noblo  French  haron,  from  whom 
they  sliaii  hear  whether  they  wiD  bsf» 
peace  or  not 

"  But  Count  Ganilo  had  well  be- 
"  thouglit  himself;  by  great  wi^dmii  he 
"  hr^ran  to  speak,  as  he  who  well  knows 
*'  how."  Charles's  message,  he  tells  ths 
king,  is  that  he  should  beoome  a  C!hri«* 
tisn,  and  receive  half  Spain  in  fief ;  if 
not,  he  shall  be  taken  and  hound,  car- 
ried to  Aix,  and  tliere  iudgcd  and  pnt 
to  death.  The  king  is  so  enraged  tiiat 
he  would  have  pierced  him  with  a  JSW* 
lin,  if  not  hindered.  Ganikn  seeing  tb^ 
puta  his  hand  on  his  sword,  draws  » 
two  fingers*  lenfrth  ont  of  the  seahhnr<l : 
"Sword,"  says  he,  "full  fair  and  brigii* 
are  you ;  so  long  have  I  Iwme  yoo  |^ 
the  Idng^s  oonrl^  that  the  emperor  sf 
France  ahaU  never  ^ay  that  I  die  alone 
in  the  strange  land ;  ere  that,  tlif  b^^t 
shall  have  paiM  for  you  !"  The  Saracenf 
interfere  to  Btop  the  quarrel  GaniW 
deckres  that  "for  all  the  gold 
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"  God  made,  nor  for  all  tlie  ricliea  in 
"  the  land,"  -would  he  have  spared  to 
give  Charlemain's  message.  "He  vna 
**  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  sable«  that  was 
^eorerad  with  *  doth  of  Alexandria. 
**  He  throws  it  down,  and  Blancandrin 
"  receives  it ;  but  his  swonl  he  would 
*•  not  quit  ;  in  liis  right  fist  by  tlio 
**  golden  hilt  he  held  it.  iiio  pagans 
**  my  'a  noble  haron  u  hoie.'  He 
goes  on  to  develop  the  mMBage.  Charle- 
main  will  give  ^rarsile  half  S]>ain  in 
fee;  "the  other  half  he  will  givp  to 
"  Itoland  his  nephew  ;  a  full  proud 
**  joint-tenant  you  shall  have  there."  If 
Bol^  he  will  be  besieged  in  Sangoasa, 
hound,  talctn  to  Ai?:  neither  on  palfrey, 
charger,  nor  mule,  but  thrown  upon  a 
wretched  baggarrc-liack,  and  at  Aix  lose 
his  head.  In  proof  whereof  he  hands 
him  the  emperai'a  letter.  ManilQ^  **  dis- 
colooied  with  xage,"  hieaks  the  seal, 
flings  the  wax  nwav,  and  reads  out  the 
rontf^ntii,  by  wliich  Charlemain  bids 
hiin,  moreover,  send  as  hostage  his  uncle 
the  Ehali^  Manfle^e  son  aaln  that 
Ckmilo  be  deUveied  to  him,  and  he  will 
do  justice  of  him.  Ganilo,  hearing  this, 
brandishes  liis  sword,  and  sets  his  back 
against  tlie  pine  trunk. 

But  the  king  enters  into  the  orchard 
witii  the  beet  of  his  men  •  Blancaadrin 
bids  him  call  the  Frenchman,  for  he  has 
plpf^r-pfl  his  faith  for  thoir  behoof.  At 
the  king's  bidding  lie  brings  Ga:iil". 

There  they  treat  of  the  uiaIght<>ous 
**  treason.'*  Manfle  begins  by  apolo- 
gizing for  his  rashness,  and  offers  Ganilo 
five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  gold  in 
sables  ;  before  to-morrow  night  he  will 
have  made  amends,  lie  then  begins  to 
speak  of  Charlemain.    "He  is  very 

old ;  his  time  is  spent ;  methinks  he 
**is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 
**  Through  how  many  lands  has  ho  car- 
**  ried  his  body  I  how  many  blows  re- 
"  ceivod  on  his  shield !  how  many  rich 
"  kings  led  to  beggary  t  When  shall  he 
"over  be  tired  of  warring?"  Ganilo 
replies :  "  Not  such  is  Charles.  None 
**  can  sec  liim  and  know  him,  but  will 
"  say  that  the  emperor  is  a  man.  I 
**  cannot  so  praise  nor  vaont  him  to  you, 
«hnt  that  then  ahall  he  in  him  jel 


**  more  honour  and  goodness.  Who 
"  could  recount  hi?  great  valour?  God 
"  has  enlightened  him  with  such  a 

baronage,  as  would  rather  die  than 
^  leave  lus  baioniy."  The  pagan  mjb  : 
**  I  marvel  much  it  T'lmrlemagne,  who 
*'  is  grey  and  oM.  Melliinks  he  is  two 
"  hun(ln'<l  years  old  and  more.  Through 
"  how  iimny  lands  has  he  worked  liis 
"bodyl  how  many  blows  leceiTed  of 
"  lances  and  swords !  how  many  rich 
"  kings  led  to  beggary  !  When  shall  he 
"  ever  be  tired  of  warring  V*  "  Never," 
said  Ganilo,  "while  his  nephew  lives. 
**  There  is  no  such  vassal  under  heayen'a 

oope.  Fall  equally  brsTe  is  his  eom« 
"  rade  Oliver ;  the  twelve  peers,  whom 
"  Charlt'f^  holds  so  dear,  form  the  van- 
"  guard,  with  twenty  thonBand  knights. 
"  Charles  is  secure ;  he  fears  no  man." 

Marsile  boasts  in  tnm  of  the  fout 
hundred  thousand  knights  wil  l: I  lie  can 
bring  fonvard.  Ganilo  warns  him  t^*  do 
no  such  thing.  "Leave  folly,  hold  by 
"  wisdom.  Give  so  much  wcaiiii  to  the 
**  emperor  that  every  Frenehman  shall 
*<marveL  For  twenty  hostages  that 
"  you  shall  send  to  him,  the  king  shall 

return  to  sweet  Franco  :  his  rcar- 
"  guard  lie  will  leave  behind  him ; 
"  tJiere  will  be  his  nephew  Count  Ro- 
**  land,  I  think,  and  Oliver  the  Unnre 
*'  and  courteons.  Dead  are  the  counts, 
"  if  any  will  believe  me.  Charles  will 
"  see  liis  great  ]>rido  fall  ;  and  he  will 
"  have  no  mind  ever  to  make  war  upon 
Myoo." — **Fair  Sir  Ganilo,  an'  God 
«  bless  you,  how  shall  I  kill  Eoland  1" 
Ganilo  tells  him  that,  when  the,  king 
shall  be  at  the  paw  of  Sizer,  his  rear- 
guard behind  him,  with  iioland  and 
Oliver  and  twenty  thousand  Frenoll« 
he  is  to  send  a  hundred  thousand 
{^^ns  against  them.  There  will  be  great 
slaughter;  but  a  second  battle  must  be 
foutdit.  and  in  one  or  llie  other  Roland 
would  perish ;  and,  liolanil  dead,  "Charles 
would  lose  the  right  arm  of  his  body," 
and  **  the  great  land^  would  remain  in 
peace."  They  mutually  swear  Ui  the 
treason ;  Ganilo  on  the  leUcs  contained 

1  «  Terre  Major,"  It.  Ftame,  a  fssaackftble 
eaprisrion  ef  tnii  poem. 
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in  his  8W0Td-bili^  Manile  on  a  book  of 
'<  the  law  of  Mahomet  and  Termagant*' 
One  of  the  Saracens  now  gives  his  sword 
to  Ganilo,  another  his  helmet ;  Qiicon 
Bramimond  two  bracelets  for  his  wife  j 
the  king  promises  him  ten  molea  laden 
witlh  fijusi  gold  of  Ambia,**  and  this 
▼ear  by  year.  Ganilo  departs  with  the 
keys  of  Saiagoflea,  the  inresenta  and  the 
hostages. 

He  reaches  the  emperor  of  a  morning, 
as  be  sits  on  the  green  grass  before  hii 
tent,  BoUnd  with  htm,  and  OU?er  and 

Kaymcf,  and  a  pood  mim'her  of  others. 
He  delivei^  the  lying  mr-?sacje.  If  lie 
haa  not  brought  the  Khalif,  it  is  because 
with  his  own  eyes  he  has  seen  him 
and  30C;000  men  all  shipwrecked  and 
drowned  four  leagues  from  the  shore  ! 
Before  a  month  Marsile  will  follow  the 
empvror  to  Frnnce,  to  receive  the 
Chrustiou  law  and  hold  Spain  of  him  1 
The  king  thanks  him  for  his  servioea. 
A  thousand  truiripets  sound  throughout 
the  army  ;  the  French  raise  tlieir  camp, 
load  their  sumpter  horses,  and  depart 
for  **  sweet  France."  But,  while  they 
march  homeward,  the  Pagans  nde  by 
the  upper  valleys,  hauberks  on,  banners 
folded,  helmets  clo^,  swords  girded, 
shields  on  neck,  and  lances  in  rest  ; 
they  tarry  in  a  wood  on  the  summit  of 
the  hills ;  400,000  men  await  the  day- 
break. <*  God  I  what  sorrow  that  the 
IWch  know  it  not !" 

The  emperor  is  troubled  with  evil 
dreams.  At  one  time  he  dreams  that 
Gauilo  seizes  his  lance,  and  shaking  it 
eansee  it  to  fly  in  pieces ;  at  another, 
that,  being  at  Ait,  a  boar  bites  his  li^t 
arm,  nnd  a  leopard  from  Ardenne  assails 
him ;  but  a  hound  comes  leaping,  bites 
the  right  ear  of  the  boar,  aud  wrath- 
iblly  fights  the  leopard.  At  dawn  he 
aaks  his  baions  whom  he  shall  entrust 
with  the  charge  of  the  rear-guard. 
**  lloland,  my  stepson,"  answers  Ganilo  ; 
"  no  baron  have  you  of  m  great  vas- 
saLry."  "  A  devil  alive  are  you,"  re- 
plies the  king ;  **  deadly  rage  has  en- 
tered your  body.  And  who  shall  bo 
before  me  in  the  van-guard  ?" — "  (^'^\qv 
of  Denmark,''  says  Gauilo  ;  "  you  have 
no  baron  who  can  do  it  better  than  he." 


Bohnd  deelarss  tliat^  since  the  rear- 
guard is  a4indged  to  him,  the  king 

shall  lose  nor  palfrey,  nor  charger,  nor 
ridable  mule,  nor  hack,  that  shall  not 
have  been  {^id  for  by  their  swords. 
"  Give  me,"  says  he  to  the  emperor, 
"  tiie  bow  you  hold  in  your  fist ;  me> 
thinks  they  shall  not  reproach  me  that 
it  fall  from  me,  as  did  to  Ganilo  the 
stali  which  he  received  with  his  right 
hand."  The  emperor's  couuteiianc^ 
darkens;  **h»  flngere  his  beard  and 
nntwists  his  moustache;"  he  cannot 
help  weeping.  XajTnea  sees  Tvoland's 
wrath,  and  begs  the  kin^r  to  give  him 
the  bow  ;  which  he  does.  I  iie  emperor 
presses  Boland  to  retain  with  him  half 
the  host  "  I  will  do  no  sodi  thin^" 
re] .lies  Hohmd  ;  I  will  retain  20,000 
full  brave  Franks  ;  pass  the  gates  all  in 
safety  ;  never  shall  ye  fear  any  man 
while  I  live." 

He  mounts  his  charger ;  to  him  eome 
OUver  his  mate,  and  Gerin,  and  brave 
Gcn  r,  and  Borenger,  and  old  AnseLi, 
aud  proud  ( Jerard  of  Ronssillon,  and  rich 
duke  Gaifer,  and  the  other  peera  By 
my  head,  /  will  goT*  says  the  arch- 
bishop. **  And  I  with  you,"  says  Count 
Walter ;  "  I  am  Roland's  man  ;  I  ought 
not  to  fail  hinL**  Twenty  thousand 
knights  are  thus  chu.^eu  uut.  Cotmt 
Koknd  calls  Walter  of  Luz,  and  tells 
him  with  1,000  men  to  occupy  the 
depths  and  heights,  that  the  emperor 
may  lo:?o  none  of  liis  men. 

"  High  are  the  mountains  and  gloomy 
"  the  valleys,  dark  the  rocks,  marvellous 
«( the  defiles."  When  the  French  ap- 
proach the  '*  great  land,"  they  see  Ga^ 
cony,  and  remember  "  their  fiefs  and  their 
"  honours,  and  their  damsels  and  their 
gentle  wives  ;  there  is  none  of  them 
''but  weeps  for  pity.  Charlemain  is 
anxious  aboTe  all  the  others ;  he  bss 
"  left  his  nephew  at  the  gates  of  Spain." 
Duke  Xaymes  ri  l^'s  beside  him,  and 
apks  him  whv  he  is  hea\'y-liearted- 
Charlfcii  tcila  him  he  fears  Gauilo  will 
destroy  France ;  he  has  adjudged  fioiland 
to  the  rear-guard,  whom  if  Charles 
lose**,  he  will  never  1m his  match. 
Seeing  him  weep,  1U0,UU0  l?'rench  are 
moved^  aud  fear  for  Eoland. 
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Meanwhile,  Marailo  hoa  sumiiionod 
all  his  men,  400,000  in  three  dajs. 
After  exposing  Mtdiomet  to  their  adora- 
tion on  lugfaesi  tower  in  Saragossa, 
they  ride  by  hill  and  dale  till  tliey  aee 
the  pennon"  of  the  twelve  pt^ors.  Mar- 
sile's  Til  [  lirw  comes  fonvard  on  a  mule, 
and,  luugliiiig,  auks  a  guerdon  of  the 
kmg  for  many  a  seryioe,  **  the  blow  of 
Boland,"  whom  ho  means  to  kill  with 
his  sharp  sword.  Marsile  "  i^'ives  him 
the  glove'*  of  it.  Ho  then  asks  for 
eleven  of  the  barons,  to  fight  the  twelve 
peenL  Falaaxo^  Maraile'a  biofher,  king 
ConaliB  ;  Iifalprimis  of  Brigal  (swifter 
footman  than  a  liorse) ;  Turgis  count  of 
Tourtelouse  ;  ^largariz  of  Sibille,  tho 
fiiendof  ladies  through  his  beauty ;  (  her- 
nuble,  whose  hair  sweeps  the  ground, 
who  bears  a  bigger  load  for  sport  than 
four  mules  for  baggage,  who  comes  from 
a  land  wliero  "  sun  shines  not,  nor  corn 
**  can  grow,  nor  rain  tails,  nor  dew  wets, 
"  nor  is  there  stone  that  be  not  all 
"blade — flome  say  that  devils  dweQ 
"  there'* — mih.  others,  offer  themselves 
for  the  purpose,  all  boasting  of  what 
they  will  achieve.  One  hundred  tlinn- 
sand  Saracens  go  with  him,  and  arm  in 
a  larch  grove. 

**  dear  was  tiie  day  and  fidr  was  the 
•*  sun  ;  no  garment  have  they  but  it  all 
"glitters  like  fire  ;  they  sound  a  thou- 
"  sand  trumpets  for  mere  comehness. 
"  Greai  la  the  noise ;  the  French  heard 
*'  it  Said  Oliver :  '  Sir  oomrade,  me- 
"  thinkswe  may  have  battle  of  Saracens.' 
"  Answers  Roland  :  *  And  God  grant  it 
"  us  !  "Well  ought  we  to  be  here  for 
"  our  king.  For  one's  lord  should  one 
*'  snffer  dutress,  and  endnre  great  heat 
*  and  great  cold  ;  one  should  lose  both 
"leather  and  hair.  Now  look  every 
"  one  to  fulfil  such  great  blows,  that 
"  evil  song  bo  not  sung  of  us  !  Pagans 
"  are  in  the  w  r ong  and  Christians  in 
**  the  light  £vU  example  shall  never 
"be  of  me.'" 

Oliver  has  tlimbctl  on  a  high  pine- 
tree  ;  ho  looks  to  right  ainiilst  a  grassy 
vale ;  he  fiees  come  that  paynim  folk  ; 
he  caUa  Bolandy  his  eomiade:  "To- 
**  ward  Spain,  I  see  come  such  a 
<>  twnult^  so  many  white  hauberks^  so 


"  many  glittering  lu'lriK  ts  !  Thof;e  shall 
"  do  a  great  misckiei  to  our  French. 

QanUo  knew  it^  the  felon,  the  traitor, 
"who  judged  us'*  (iai  assigned  this 
post  to  us)  "before  the  emperor.*'— 
"  Hold  thy  peace,  Oliver,"  answers 
count  Roland  ;  **  ho  is  my  stepfather, 
"  I  will  not  have  a  word  said  of  him.'* 
Oliver  sees  so  many  Saiaoens  that  he 
cannot  even  count  tho  troops  of  them. 
All  bewildered  he  descends  from  the 
pine  tree.  "  I  have  seen  so  many  Pagans," 
he  teili?  the  French,  "  never  man  on 
"  earth  saw  mate  1  ...  Ye  shall  have  a 
*^  battle^  never  was  the  like !  Lord 
"  barons,  have  virtue  from  God  ;  stand 
"  to  the  field,  that  we  bo  not  In  r\ten  !" 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  flees  i  say  tho 
French ;  "  never  for  dying  shall  one 
< nun fidl yon."  H< Comrade Boland,'" 
Oliver  pursues,  "  now  blow  your  horn ; 

*  Charles  will  h^r  it ;  the  hn^t  will 

*  return.* — *  T  slinnld  do  a.s  a  madman  1 

*  In  sweet  franco  I  should  lose  my 

*  praise !    I  will  strike  always  great 

*  ]  1  i\v-  with  Durandal ;  the  brand  shall 
'  be  bloody  to  the  hilt ;  ill  shall  como 

*  the  felon   pagans  to   the  gates ;  I 

*  pledge  you  they  are  all  judged  to 
'  death.* — *  Comrade  Koland,  now  sound 
'the  ivoiy  horn.  Ghaiks  will  hear 
'  it ;  he  will  make  the  host  return. 

*  The  king  with  his  baronry  will  suc- 

*  cour  us.'    Keplies  Poland  : — '  May  it 

*  not  please  the  Lord  God  that  my 
<  kinsmen  be  blamed  for  me,  nor  sweet 
'  France  fall  into  contempt !  Kather 

*  will  I  strike  enough  with  Durandal, 

*  my  good  sword  that  I  bear  girded  to 
'  my  side.    You  shall  see  the  brand  all 

*  bloody.  Ill  gathered  themselves  toge- 
'  ther  the  felon  pagans.  I  pledge  you  they 

*  are  all  given  over  to  death.' — *  Com- 

*  rade  Holand,  sound  your  ivory  horn ; 
'  Charles  will  hear  it,  who  is  passing  at 

*  the  gates,  I  pledge  you  the  French 
'will  return.* — ^*Maj  it  not  please 

*  God,"  replies  Boland  to  him,  **  that 
'  it  be  s;iid  by  any  living  man  that 

*  I  have  blown  horn  for  pagans  !  Never 

*  for  this  shall  my  km.<men  have  re- 
'  proach.  When  I  shall  be  in  the  great 
'battle^  and  I  shall  strike  a  thousand 
'  blows  and  seven  hundred,  you  shall 
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'  Bee  the  bloody  steel  of  DurandaL 
'  The  f!raneh  an  good ;  they  -mil  strike 
'  asTBflsals;  thoee  of  Spain  shall  have 

*  no  safety  from  death.*    Said  Oliror  : 

*  I  know  no  blame  of  this.  I  have 
'  seen  the  Saracens  of  Spain ;  covered 
'  with  them  are  the  vales  and  the  moim- 
<  UaaoB,  and  the  brushwoods  and  all  tbe 

*  plains.  Great  are  the  hosts  of  tbal 
'  strange  folk ;  a  full  small  company 

*  have  ire.'    Answers   Roland  :  *  My 

*  desire  is  all  the  greater.  May  it  not 
'please  God,  nor  His  saints  nor  His 
'angels^  that  ever  for  me  Fran  to  It  so 

*  her  worth  !    I  had  rather  die  than 

*  shame  ehotild   come  to  me.  Tlio 

*  better  we  strike  the  more  the  em- 
'  pnor  lores  n&'  Boland  is  brsye  and 
OliTer  is  wise.  Soth  have  wondefM 
vassalage  (i.  e.  bravery) ;  now  that  they 
are  on  horseback  and  in  arms,  never  for 
death  will  they  eschew  battle ;  good  are 
the  counts  and  high  their  words." 

Oliver  still  lemonstntes.  Boland, 
"prouder  than  lion  or  leopard,"  calls 
the  French,  and  speaks  aloud  to  01i\-er. 
"  Sir  rnrarade,  friend,  speak  not  so  ! 
Tiiu  emperor,  who  left  the  French  in 
our  eare,  placed  apart  30,000 ;  to  his 
smnd  there  was  not  one  coward  among 
them.  For  one's  lortl  one  should  suffer 
great  ills,  and  sufTer  strong  cold  and 
great  heat :  one  should  lose  blood  and 
flesh.  Strike  with  thy  lance,  and  I  with 
Durandaly  my  good  sword,  whieh  the 
king  gave  me.  If  I  die,  he  who  lias  her 
may  say,  'This  sword  belonged  to  a 
noble  vassaL* "  The  Archbishoji  Tnr])in  on 
his  horse  makes  a  sermon  to  the  French : 
^  Sir  baxons,  Charies  left  us  here ;  for 
our  king  well  shonld  we  die.  Help  to 
sustain  clirlstondom.  Ye  shall  have 
battle,  ye  are  all  sure  of  it,  for  -with 
your  eyes  you  see  the  Saracens.  Cry 
your  dns;  pray  God's  mercy;  I  will 
absolve  you  to  heal  yoorsous.  If  ye 
die,  ye  will  be  holy  martyrs  ;  ye  shall 
have  seats  in  the  highest  paradise."  "  The 
**  French  dismount ;  they  kneel  on  the 
"  ^uud  ;  the  Archbishop  blesses  them 
God's  name ;  for  penonee  he  com- 
«mands  them  to  strike."  The  French 
then  rise,  mount  their  hones,  and  plaoe 
themselves  in  battle  array. 


Eoland  Ib  at  the  gates  of  Spain  on 
his  good  horse  Teilliinti^  in  lus  hssd 
his  broadsword,  the  point  towards 

heaven,  a  white  pennon  laced  to  the 
top  ;  his  golden  reins  fliat  in  his  hands. 
"  Full  comely  was  his  body,  his  visage 
**  bright  and  laughing.  Afbar  Mm  mm 
''following  his  comrade;  those  of 
"  France  claim  him  to  warranly.  Proudly 
"  he  looks  towards  the  Saracens,  towards 
"  the  French  humbly  and  mildly  ;  conr- 
"  teously  he  says  a  word  to  them  :  'Sir 
"  barons,  ride  on  gently ;  these  psgOH 
"  go  seeking  a  great  martTrdooL  To- 
"  day  shall  we  have  booty  fair  and 
"  great ;  so  worthy  never  had  King  of 
"  France.'  At  these  words  the  hosts  go 
"joining  each  other.   Said  Oliver:  'I 

caie  not  to  spsak.  Ton  deigned  n  >t 
"  to  sound  your  ivory  bom  ;  nor  shall 
"  you  have  aid  from  Charles.  He  knovrs 
"  not  a  word  of  it,  nor  is  he  in  feuii, 
"  the  brave  one.    Those  who  are  tlwn 

are  not  to  blam&  Lord  banni^  hoU 
"  the  field ;  by  God,  I  piay  JOT,  1« 
"resolved  to  strike  blows,  to  receire 
"  and  to  give.  The  war-cry  of  Cliaries 
*'  we  should  not  forgeL'  At  these  word* 
"  the  French  cry  oat ;  and  who  shonU 
**hear  them  sbont  Olonjoio!*  mf)A 
"  well  remember  vassalage." 

The  battle  begins  by  a  single  coniW 
between  lioland  and  Maraile's  nephew, 
whom  Boland  attacks  with  such  f^t 
that  he  cleaves  him  down  the  spin& 
Then  Marsile's  brother,  Falsaro,  who 
"held  the  land  of  Dathan  and  Abiram," 
half  a  foot  broad  between  his  ey^  w 
killed  by  Oliver.  Archbishop  Turpin 
rans  his  great  speM  through  King 
Corsalis  ;  Angelier  kills  Malprimis  of 
Brigal ;  Gorcr  his  comrade  another  cham* 
].ion.  "  Fair  is  our  battle,"  said  Oliver. 
l>uke  Samson  cuts  a  sixth  throngk 
heart,  and  liver,  and  lungs.  *'AbiW* 
Uow,"  says  the  Archbishop  Anseiis 
kills  TurgisofTonrtclouse;  other 
each  their  man.  Of  the  twelve  bara- 
cen  peers  two  only  remain,  Chef' 
nuble  and   Mar^ariz,  a 

"full  valian 

**  knight,  fair  and  strong,  and  swift  v» 

**  lights"  who  has  a  pass  of  arms  witu 
Oliver,  but  ^vithout  result.  Tlie  l^w« 
is  now  general    After  hfbeen  ^^^^ 
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Roland's  spear  break?,  and  ho  draws 
Duraudal.with  which  ho  splits  at  wain 
both  Chernuble  and  kia  liorse.  Oliver, 
witli  the  stomp  of  his  hioken  spcur, 
Inrains  a  pagan,  strikes  and  hits  on  all 
sides  till  tho  wood  splintets  to  his  very 
hand.  **  Where  is  your  sword  Ilault- 
clear  J "  asLi  Koland.  Oliver  draws  it, 
and  cleaves  in  turn  a  pagan  and  his 
horse.  **Vot  such  blows  the  emperor 
loves  us,"  cries  Eoland.  Tho  Arch- 
bishop kills  an  enchanler,  wlio,  led 
by  Jupiter,  has  already  binii  in  helL 
"  Brother  Oliver,"  cries  liuiaiui,  "  lair 
axe  such  blows  to  me."  The  pagans  die 
1>y  thousands  and  by  hundieds ;  who 
flies  not  has  no  warranty  against  death. 
But  '*  tho  French  will  not  see  a^nin  their 
**  fathers  nor  their  kindred,  nor  Charlu- 
**  main,  who  waits  for  them  at  the  ^atea. 
*'  In  Fiance  tibeie  is  a  mar?ellous  tem- 
"  pest^  a  storm  of  thunder  and  of  wind, 
**  rain  and  hail  beyond  nieasiiire.  ^fany 
**  a  lightning  falls,  uud  li'u«iuent  earlh- 
"  quaked  truly  are  there  from  St  Michael 
"  of  Fkris  to  Sens,  from  Besangon  to  the 
**  port  of  Wiahant  There  is  no  shelter 
*'  whefL'of  the  walls  crack  not  ;  agauist 
"  midday  great  darkness  is  there,  no 
"light  save  tlie  sky  opens,  ^'one  sees 
^'it  without  dismay;  many  say,  '^Tis 
^  the  last  day,  the  end  of  this  present  age.' 
"  Tliey  know  not  nor  spoak  the  truth  ; 
"  'tis  tho  great  woo  for  liuland'i^  death." 

*'  The  French  luivo  struck  with  heart 
"  and  vigour.  The  pagans  are  dead,  by 
<*  thousands,  by  ciowds.  Of  100,000 
"not  two  con  escape.  Says  Boland: 
" '  Our  men  are  full  bravo ;  no  man 
"  uudur  heaven  has  better.  It  is  written 

in  the  geste  of  the  French  that  uur 
**  emperor  has  vassals  indeed.' "  They 
go  through  the  field,  seeking  their  men  ; 
they  weep  with  their  eyes  for  their 
kinsmen.  Now  comes  King  Marsile 
with  his  great  host,  full  thirty  troops, 
7,000  trumpets  sounding  the  charge. 
Saya  Boland,  Oliver,  comrade,  brother, 

felon  Ganilohas  sworn  our  death  ;  the 
"  treason  cannot  bo  hid  ;  full  great  re- 
"  vengc  shall  the  emperor  take  of  it.  A 
"battle  we  shall  have,  strong  and  ob- 
*'  stinate ;  never  man  yet  saw  the  like 
**comiB  together.  I  wiU  strike  with 


"  Duranda!  my  sword,  and  you,  comrade, 
"  strike  with  liaultclear ;  in  so  many 
''good  places  have  we  borne  them,  so 
"  msny  battles  have  we  achieved  with 
them,  evil  song  should  not  be  song  of 
"  them." 

Before  Marsilo's  host  rides  the  Saracen 
Abismo,  black  as  pitch,  loving  moro 
treason  and  murder  than  all  the  gold  of 
Galicia ;  no  man  ever  saw  him  play  nor 
lai  'li  A  favourite  he  of  King  Marsile, 
and  bears  his  dragon,  to  which  all  the 
host  rally.  Tho  Archbishop,  seated  on 
a  horse  which  he  took  from  a  king  whom 
he  killed  in  Demnark,  well  eat  of  the 
feet,  flat  of  1^,  short  of  thigh,  broad  in 
tho  hind  quarter,  long  in  the  sides,  high 
in  the  back,  with  white  tail  and  j't  llow 
mane,  and  small  ears  on  his  tawuy 
head — no  beast  dare  go  against  him^ 
the  Archbishop  goes  strike  Abisme  on 
his  gemmed  sliield,  and  cleaves  him 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  "  Great 
"  vassalage  is  this,"  say  the  French ; 
"  with  the  ^Vrchhishop  full  safe  is  tho 
cross."  Yet,  seeing  the  pagans  are  so 
many,  the  French  look  often  to  Oliver 
and  lloland.  "  L(jr<l  barons,"  says  tho 
Archbishop,  **  go  not  to  think  ill  By 
"  God,  I  pray  you  that  ye  Heo  not»  that 
"no  woitiiy  man  sing  evilly  of  it . . . 
**  We  shall  here  have  our  end ;  beyond 
"  this  day  wo  shall  be  no  more  alive ; 
"  but  of  one  thing  I  warrant  you  well — 
"holy  Paradise  is  given  to  you;  with 
"  tlie  innocents  ye  shall  sit  theie." 

Angelierof  Gascony  is  now  killed  by 
a  Saracen,  the  same  who  gave  Ganilo 
his  sword.  Olivor,  bowever,  takes  swift 
revonge  of  the  peer  s  death.  Thou  Valda- 
bruii,  another  of  Ganilo's  friends,  "  lord 
by  sea  of  400  dromons,"  who  had  taken 
Jerusalem  1  y  t :  eastiii,  viohited  Solo- 
mon's t(  laple,  and  killed  tho  patriarch 
before  tiio  font,  kills  Duke  iSamson, 
whom  Koland  in  turn  avenges.  An 
African,  of  Africa,  son  of  King  Malchos, 
kills  Anseis,  and  is  killed  by  Turpin. 
The  son  of  the  King  of  Cappadocia  kills 
Gerin  and  Gercr,  Berengcr  and  others, 
but,  meeting  lioland,  flees  before  him — 
yet  in  vaiii  j  with  one  blow  Eoland 
cleaves  atwain  man  and  hofse*  So 
valiant  are  tho  Fi«nch,  that  victoiy 
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seems  luug  to  remaiu  with  tliem.  Great 
Ib  the  prowess  of  Koknd,  Oliver,  and 
the  Aicnbishop^  The  number  of  their 
slaixi  "iBWiitbeu  In  eharten  and  briefs ; 
the  gcstf  pays,  more  than  4,000.'*  P.nt, 
after  four  succesaful  oiiroutitcrs,  tlie 
lifth  is  "heavy  uiid  grievous;  oil  the 
**  French  knights  are  killed,  save  eizt  j. 
"Before  they  die,  they  will  sell  them- 
•'selves  dear." 

Count  Roland  sees  groat  loss  of  his 
men.  He  calls  his  comrade,  Oliver: 
"  Fair  dear  comrade,  for  God's  sake  irho 
protects  yon,  see  how  many  good  Tsssals 
lie  on  the  earth.  Well  may  we  pity 
Bweet  France  the  fair ;  how  deserted  she 
reiuains  now  of  such  barons  !  Ah,  friend 
king,  why  are  you  not  hcret  Oliver, 
brother,  how  shall  we  do  itt  How  shall 
we  send  news  to  him?"  Said  Oliver, 
**  I  know  not  how  to  fetch  him.  Better 
die  than  shame  be  drawn  on  us." 

Said  Koland  then,  ''I  will  sound  the 
iTory  hom ;  Charles  will  hear  it,  who  is 
passing  the  gates  of  Spain.  I  pledge 
you  the  French  will  return."  Said  Oli- 
ver, **  Great  shame  were  it,  and  a  re- 
proach  to  all  your  kinsmen  Such  a 
shame  would  last  all  their  lifetime. 
T7hen  I  said  it  to  yon,  yon  would  do 
nanght  Yon  shall  not  d:>  it  fay  my 
advice."  ...  "If  the  king  were  here,  we 
pliould  have  no  harm;  those  who  are 
there  ought  to  bear  no  blame."  Said 
OUyer,  "By  this  beard  of  mine,  if  I  may 
see  my  pleasant  sister  Alda,  never  shall 
you  lie  in  licr  arms." 

Said  lajland  then,  "MTiy  are  you 
wroth  with  me?"  And  he  answered, 
"  Comrade,  it  is  yonr  doing ;  for  Tassal> 
age  by  sense  is  not  folly  ;  better  is  mesF^ 
ssure  than  foolishness ;  Frenchmen  are 
tlone  to  death  by  your  lightness.  Isever 
thali  Chailea  have  service  of  us.  .  .  . 
2\ever  shall  be  such  a  man  till  God's 
judgment.  Ton  will  die  here,  and 
France  will  be  shamed.  To-day  the 
1  >\.'il  company  fails  us,  for  before  even" 
ing  grievous  will  be  thf  parting." 

'Ihe  Archbishop  heard  theuj  disj»uting ; 
he  pricked  his  horse  with  his  spurs  of 
.  pure  gold.  He  come  to  theiii  and  Ik  gan 
to  rcjTovc  them  :  "Sir  lloland,  and  you 
Sir  Oliver,  fur  God  I  pray  you  dispute 


not  To  blow  the  hom  would  noir  no 
more  aTsil  us ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  (oD 
better  the  king  should  eome ;  he  luy 
avenge  us.  Those  of  Spain  ought  Ml 
to  return.  Our  French,  descending  (» 
foot,  will  find  us  dead  and  cut  in  pieces. 
They  will  lift  us  in  biers,  on  suuipki 
horses ;  they  will  lament  ns  with  wm^ 
ing  and  pity ;  they  will  bury  us  in 
minsters,  so  that  we  be  not  eaten 
wolves,  nor  hogs,  nor  dogs."  Kolaoi 
answers,  "  Sir,  you  speak  full  well" 

Boland  has  placed  the  ivory  in  \k 
moutL  . .  .  High  are  the  hills,  and  tk 
voice  is  full  long.  For  thirty  great 
leagues  they  heard  it  answer.  Charles 
heard  it,  and  all  his  companies,  baid 
the  king,  ''Our  men  do  bittle."  Afid 
Ganilo  replied,  '*If  another  said  il^  it 
would  seem  a  great  lie." 

Count  Koland,  bv  labour  and  bvcffurt, 
by  great  ]»ain,  sounds  his  ivory  hom; 
from  his  mouth  bursts  the  clear  blood 
forth ;  the  temples  of  his  head  sn 
bursting.  Of  the  hom  he  holds  vsy 
wide  is  the  hearing.  Charles  hears  it, 
who  is  passing  at  the  gates ;  Xarmcs 
hears  it ;  the  French  listen.  Said  the 
king,  "I  hear  Boland*s  hpm,  Kew 
would  he  sound  it  but  in  a  fi^t' 
Ganilo  answers,  "  Battle  there  is  none. 
You  arc  old,  and  flowery,  and  v.  l:itc  ;  by 
such  words  you  seem  a  child.  ^<>^ 
know  enough  lioland's  great  pride; 
great  marvel  is  it  that  God  has  so  long 
Sttflfered  him.  .  .  .  For  a  single  li.ire 
goes  blowing  his  horn  all  the  day :  bcf 're 
his  fKjers  he  goes  now  boasting,  li^dw, 
there  is  no  one  who  would  seek  him  !■ 
the  field.  Bide  on  then ;  why  stop  yosl 
'Ihe  great  land  is  full  far  ahead." 

Count  Roland  has  his  mouth  all 
bloody  ;  burst  are  the  t<^mple*5  of  lus 
head;  he  sounds  the  ivory  with 
and  weariness.    Charles  hears  it,  *^ 
his  French  likewise.   Said  the  kiD& 
••That  hom  has  a  kmg  breath."  lif?"* 
Duke  Navnies  :  **  A  baron  is  lahounng 
at  it  !    'Ihere  is  battl.' '    By  wy 
liiat  liiiui  betrayed  him  who  soujjW  to 
deceive  you.   ilake  ready,  sound  vour 
cry,  bear  succour  to  vour  fair  Ya.-2:J»7' 
you  hear  well  enough  that 
going  mad." 
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The  Icinpf  nt  once  rides  hack  in  all 
haste  witli  lii'^  men.  Jfo  lian  Count 
Ganilo  seized  uiid  handed  o\  cr  tus  a  felou 
to  the  gooIes  of  bis  household,  phicing 
him  in  charge  of  Be|^  the  master-cook. 
A  linndrod  kitchen  companions,  of  the 
best  and  the  woi-st,  j)ull  out  his  heard 
and  moustache,  and  strike  him  each  four 
blows  with  their  fiste ;  they  heat  him 
-with  sticks ;  they  put  a  big  chain  on 
bis  neck,  chaining  him  "like  a  hear," 
nnd  place  him  on  a  enmpter  hone  fbr 
shame. 

"High  are  the  hills,  and  dark,  and 
great;  dooj)  the Talleys*  ewift-numing 
"the  streams;  the  trompets  sound  he- 
"liind  find  Loforc.  .  .  .  Angrily  rides  the 
'•empt  ror;  anxious  and  Borrowlul  the 
"French."  But  they  cannot  he  in  tima 

Boland  looks  to  the  hHIs  and  the 
moors ;  he  sees  so  many  French  lie  dead ; 
he  bewails  thorn  as  a  gentk'  kniglit. 
•*  Lord  harons,  God  have  mercy  on  you  ! 
grant  paradise  to  all  your  souls !  make 
them  lie  in  holy  flowers !  Never  saw  I 
better  Taesals  than  you ;  so  long  have 
you  always  served  me — so  great  coun- 
triLv^  Imve  ye  conquered  for  Charles  ! .  . . 
Land  c»f  France,  a  full  sweet  countn'are 
you.  .  .  .  Liuons  of  irance,  lor  me  I  see 
you  die ;  I  cannot  defend  nor  wariant 
yoo.  God  help  you  who  never  liedl 
Oliver,  brother,  I  ought  not  to  fail  you. 
I  will  die  of  grief  if  anotlior  kill  me  not. 
bir  comrade,  let  us  go  and  strike  again  1" 
Count  Roland  has  gone  afield ;  he  holds 
Burandal  j  he  strikes  like  a  vassal . . . 
As  the  stag  goes  before  the  dogs,  heforo 
Itoland  so  llee  the  pagans.  Said  the 
Archbishop,  "  You  do  well  cnougii. 
»Such  valour  should  a  knight  have,  who 
hears  arms  and  site  on  a  good  horse.  In 
the  battle  he  should  he  strong  and  fierce, 
or  otherwise  he  is  not  worth  four]>encc  ; 
rathiT  .'-huuld  lie  he  monk  in  nun>t<  r, 
1*0  buull  he  jiray  daily  lor  our  sins." 
Bolnnd  replies,  *' Strike  1  Spare  them 
not."  At  these  words  the  French  begin 
again,  fierce  as  lions,  knowing  that  they 
shall  have  no  quarter. 

King  Marsile  strikes  valiantly  on  the 
Saracens'  part ;  ho  kills  amongst  others 
Gcxaxd  of  BoussiUoiL  Holaud,  seek- 
ing to  avenge  thcm^  strikes  off  the 


king's  right  hand,  and  kills  In's  son. 
A  himdred  thousand  pagans  are  so 
all  righted  that  they  take  to  lliglit,  never 
to  return.  But^  if  Marsile  has  fled,  there 
remains  his  uncle  Maiganice,  with  his 
hlaek  Kthiojiians,  large-nosed,  broad- 
eared,  more  than  fifty  thousand.  Seeing 
them  ride  against  him,  "Then  said 

Boland,  *  Here  shall  we  xeceive  mar- 
**  tyrdom ;  now  know  I  well  that  we 
"  have  hut  little  to  live ;  hut  felon  he 
*'  who  Rolls  not  himself  dear  before. 
"  Strike,  lords,  with  your  polish e<l  wea- 
*'  pons  !    So  challenge  your  dcallii>  and 

3ronr  lives  that  sweet  Fhmoe  be  not 
"  shamed  by  us.  When  to  this  field 
"  plinll  eome  Charles  my  lord,  and  shidl 
"  see  such  a  cliastening  of  the  Saracens, 
"  that  against  one  of  us  he  shall  find 
"  fifteen  dead,  he  will  not  fiiil  to  blesa 
"  us.' " 

The  fewness  of  the  French  gives  pride 
and  '•'•Tufort  to  the  Saracens.  Margnnicc, 
striking  OUver  from  beliind,  pierces  him 
through  the  chest  with  his  8}>ear,  and 
thinks  to  have  well  avei^ged  his  people  on 
such  a  knight  alone.  But  Oliver,  though 
feeling  hif?  death-wound,  strikes  with 
Haultclear  the  golden  helmet  of  jNIarga- 
uico,  casting  down  itsllowersand  crystal^ 
and  eleaves  his  bead  down  to  the  smaller 
teeth.  "Pagan,"  he  cries,  "nor  to  wife 
nor  lady  whom  thou  hast  Bcon  shalt 
thou  boast  in  the  king<lom  whenee  thou 
arty  that  thou  hast  taken  from  me  one 
penny's  worth,  or  done  damage  to  me  or 
to  any."  Flinging  himself  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray  he  strikes  on  all  sides,  dis- 
menihering  the  Saracens,  throwing  one 
de.id  U[)on  the  other.  Hut  he  calls  to 
lioland  for  aid,  for  to-day  they  must 
port 

Roland  looks  on  Oliver ;  his  face  is 

colourless;  the  clear  hlood  nins  down 
his  body  and  dro]).s  to  the  gmund  ;  for 
grief  he  iuiuts  on  his  hui^e.  Ulivei  has 
SO  bled  that  his  eyes  have  lost  their 
strength ;  *'  nor  far  nor  near  can  ho  see 
"  so  clear  as  to  recognise  any  mortal 
"  man.  When  his  comrade  meets  him, 
**  he  strikes  him  on  his  helmet  gemmed 
**  with  gold ;  he  cleaves  it  in  two  to  the 
"nose^pieoe^  bat  wounds  him  not  in 
"the  head.   At  such  a  blow  liolaad 
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"  looks  on  him,  and  aska  him  soft  and 
**  gently, '  iiiir  comrade,  have  you  done  it 
^willinglyt  Tlui  is  Boland,  who  is 
"  wont  to  love  you  so ;  in  nowise  luul 
"  you  delied  mc*  Said  Oliver,  '  Xow  I 
*'  hear  you  speak,  I  see  you  not.  The 

Lord  God  see  youl    I  have  struck 

you ;  now  foigive  me.*  BoUmd  replies, 
c  X  am  none  the  worse.  I  forgive  it 
**yott  here,  and  before  God.'  With 
**  these  words  one  bends  to  the  other  ; 
**  midst  such  love  behold  they  aie  parted ! 

**  Oliver  feels  that  death  much  an- 
^  guislififl  him.   Both  Yob  eyw  toxn  in 

his  head  ]  he  loses  all  his  hearing  and 
*'  his  siglit.    lie  descends  from  horse- 

back,  iuid  lies  down  on  the  earth ; 
"  hardly  and  loud  he  proclaims  his  sins, 
^  both  his  hands  joined  towaids  heaven. 

He  i)rays  God  that  he  may  give  him 
"  paradise,  and  bles.s  Charles  and  sweet 

France,  and  his  comrade,  Koland,  above 

all  men.  Uis  heart  fails  him — the 
*^  Gonnt  is  d(»d." 

Boland  sees  it.  and  laments  over  him 
fall  sweetly :  "  Sir  comrade,  ill  were  you 
**  80  bold  !  Together  we  have  been  for 
"  yeai-s  and  days  ;  thou  ilidst  nie  no 
**  "wrong,  nor  did  I  wrong  thee  ;  when 
"  thon  art  dead,  'tis  grief  that  I  should 
"  live."  He  faints  again  on  his  hoise ; 
only  his  golden  stirrups  prevent  his  fall- 
ing. When  he  comes  liick  to  himself 
ho  sees  great  damage.  AU  the  French 
are  killed,  save  the  ArehUshop,  and 
Walter  of  Imz,  who  has  been  ^hting 
the  Pagans  ou  the  mountauis,  and  has 
seen  all  his  men  killed-  lie  is  now 
fleeing  against  his  m ill  through  the  val- 
leys, calling  ou  Iwland  :  "  Ha  !  gentle 
**  County  valiant  man,  wheie  art  thonf 

Xever  knew  I  fear,  where  thou  wert. 
**  I  am  that  Walter  who  con<pi«»r<»d 
"  Maelgut,  nejthew  to  Druo,  tlie  old  and 
<*  grcyhaircd ;  thiough  vaadalage  I  was 

wont  to  he  thy  &vourite.   Hy  lanee 

is  broken,  and  pierced  is  my  shield, 
"  and  my  liauberk  unmailed  and  broken ; 
**  a  spear  has  struck  ine  through  the 
"  body ;  I  fehali  die,  but  I  have  sold 
**  myself  dear."  Bohmd  hean  him,  and 
returns  to  the  ftay.  He  kills  twenty  of 
the  enemy,  Waiter  six,  the  Archbishop 
five.  A  thomand  fiarafiens  come  down 


on  foot,  40,000  on  horseback.  They 
dare  no  more  approach,  but  ixom  aiUr 
they  throw  lances,  and  spears,  and  dart^ 
Wfdter  falls  the  first ;  then  Turpin  it 
wounded  in  the  head,  pierced  with  four 
spears  through  the  liody,  his  horse  killed 
under  him.  But  (^uick  he  leaps  up  again 
from  the  earth,  looks  for  Boknd  and 
runs  to  him:  ''I  am  not  vanquished! 
a  good  vassal  yields  never  alive.'*  He 
draws  his  sword  of  burnished  steel ; 
in  the  great  fray  he  strikes  l/n)0 
blows  and  more.  Charles  said  after- 
wards that  he  spared  none;  400  were 
found  around  him,  some  wounded, 
some  struck  through,  some  with  their 
heads  cut  off;  so  says  the  Gt*U  and 
he  who  was  in  the  held,  the  baron  (St) 
Giles,  through  whom  God  makea  m&a- 
cles,  who  made  the  charter  in  Laon 
minster." 

•*  Count  Eoland  is  fighting  bravely ;  but 
his  body  is  all  in  sweat  and  veiy  hot, 
his  head  pains  him  full  sore.  Uis  tem- 
ples are  burst  throng  his  blowing  of 
the  horn,  but  yet  he  would  &in  know  if 
Charles  will  come.  He  draws  the  ivory 
horn  5  feebly  he  sotinds  it.  The  empenjr 
stood  and  listened.  ^  iiii^'  said  he, 
<  full  ill  it  goes  with  us.  Boland  mj 
nephew  this  day  £ub  us;  I  hear  \ff 
hi.s  blowing  that  he  will  scarcely  live 
more ;  who  would  be  there,  let  him 
ride  swiftly ;  sound  your  trumpets,  m 
many  as  are  in  the  host'  Sixty  thou- 
sand are  blown  so  loud  that  the  moun- 
tains resound,  and  the  valleys  answer. 
The  pagans  hear  it,  they  take  it  not  for 
pleasantly."  Four  hundred  of  the  best 
of  them  rush  at  once  upon  Eoland.  Ha 
sees  them  approach  without  lear;  he 
and  the  Archbishop  liave  both  hesrd 
the  music  of  Charles's  host 

"  Count  Roland  never  loved  a  coward, 
nor  a  proud  man,  nor  a  man  of  ill  parts, 
nor  a  knight  that  were  not  a  good  vs»> 
sab"  He  called  Archbishop  Tuipin: 
"  Sir,  you  are  a-f«x>t,  and  I  am  on  horse- 
back ;  for  love  of  you  I  will  here  take 
my  stand ;  together  will  we  have  the 
good  and  the  evil ;  I  will  not  leave  you 
for  any  fleshly  man.  We  will  yet  to- 
day return  this  assault  to  the 
The  blows  of  the  best  are  thoee  of 
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DuraudaL"  Said  tlie  Archbiahop  :  "  Fe- 
lou,  who  shall  nut  strike  well ;  Charles 
is  comings  who  wfll  weU  airang^  ua." 

The  pagans  say  amongat  thanuelves 
that  Knlnrifl  will  never  be  Vfinqnislifd 
by  fleshly  man.    Onco  more  they  Hing 
missiles  at  them ;  Koland's  shield  is  frac- 
tured and  piaroed,  hia  hauberk  bioleeii 
and  unmailed;  his  hone,  Veillantif, 
wounded  in  twenty  placos,  aivl  Icilled 
nnder  him.    The  pagans  now  flee  to- 
wards Spain  ;  Holand,  unhorsed,  cannot 
pursue  them.   He  goea  to  the  aid  of 
the  Anhlndiop,  vnlacea  hia  gilded  hel^ 
jnet^  takes  off  his  light  white  haubMrk, 
cots  off  his  tnnir,  nml  puts  strips  of  it 
in  his  Avouiidf.    Prw^sing  him  then  to 
his  breast,  softly  ho  places  him  on  the 
green  grass  ;  full  gently  be  praye  him  : 
**Ha,  gentle  man,  now  give  me  my 
leave  ;  our  companions,  whom  we  had 
80  ch'ar,  now  are  they  dead  ;  wo  should 
not  leave  Uiemu    I  wish  to  go  and  fetch 
tliem,  and  place  them  in  oider  before 
yon.'*   Said  the  Archbiahop  :  "Go  and 
Tetum  ;  this  field  is  youiB,  thank  God, 
and  mine,"  Roland  returns  ;  he  goes  all 
alone  through  the  field.    He  searches 
the  valleys,  he  searches  the  hills ;  he 
finda  Beienger  and  Anaeia  and  Sam* 
son,  he  finds  old  Gerard  of  Eoussillon ; 
OTU'  l>y  '"luo  the  baron  has  taken  them  ; 
hu  has  come  with  them  all  to  the 
Archbishop  j  he  lim  placed  them  in  a 
TOW  before  hia  kneea.   The  Arehbishop 
cannot  foilMai    weeping;   lifting  hia 
liaiui  he  gives  Iuk  hlessinfr,  then  says, 
"111  vrm  it  with  you,  barons;  God 
the    glorious    have    aU   your  souls, 
and  place  them  in  Patadiae  in  holy 
flowers !  my  own  death  so  angoiahea 
me,  I  shall  not  see  the  mighty  em- 
peror."   Holand  gnirs  a^in  to  Pcarch 
the  field,  and  brings  back  Oliver  pressed 
against  his  bosom.    He  places  nim  on 
a  shield  bj  the  othero ;  the  Archbiahop 
absolves  and   crosses   them.  Eoland 
bnrst.s  out  woepincr,  auil  falls  faintinp;  to 
tlie  earth.     Seeing  him  faint,  the  Arch- 
bishop felt  such  a  woe     never  before  ; 
he  takee  the  horn,  and  goea  to  fetch 
water  from  a  runnel   in  "Rfuucvals. 
Slowly  be  goes  tottering;  so  feeble  is 
he  til  rough  loss  of  blood,  that,  belbre  he 
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has  gone  an  acre,  lio  falls  on  his  face, 
Eoland,  recovering  hiuLself,  rises  to  hia 
feet  *'  He  looks  below,  and  he  looks 
"  above  ;  on  the  green  grass,  beyond  hia 
"  comrades,  he  «ee!^  the  noblii  baron 
"lyiuL',  the  Archbishop  .  .  .    Dead  is 

Turpiu,  Charles's  warrior.  By  great 
<*hatuea,  and  bj  fall  fidr  sermons, 
"  against  the  paynim  he  was  ever  a 

champion ;  Qod  giant  him  Hia  holy 
"  ble.'^sin*; ! 

"  Count  Roland  sees  the  Archbishop 
**  on  the  groond ;  out  of  bis  body  he 
"  sees  the  bowels  lying ;  orer  his  brow 
**  his  brain  ia  bubbling  out ;  on  hia 
"  chost  he  ha<?  eros«»pd  his  whito  fair 
"  hands."  Sorely  Koland  howail.s  him, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 
***Ha,  gentle  man,  debonair  knight, 
"  this  day  I  commend  thee  to  the  glo* 
"  rious  Heavenly  One  ;  never  slifill  I'f^ 
**  man  who  will  more  willingly  serve 
"  Him.  Since  the  Apostles  was  never 
**  such  ft  prophet  to  keep  the  law,  and 
"  to  draw  men.  May  never  yonr  soul 
"  have  suffering  I  May  the  gate  of 
"  Paradise  he  open  to  him  !  *  " 

Koland  feels  that  death  is  near;  by 
his  ears  his  brain  h  escaping.  lie 
prays  God  fcft  hia  peers,  and  then  the 
angel  Gabriel  tot  himselE,   Taking  the 
ivoiy  bom  in  one  hand,  and  Durandal 
in  the  other,  he  proceeds  to  Spainward, 
and  ascends  a  hill,  where  under  a  goodly 
tree  are  four  blocks  of  marble.  Here 
again  he  faiiits  away,  when  a  Saracen, 
who  feigned  himself  dead,  seizes  on 
him  and  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "Van- 
quished is  Charles's  nephew !  This 
aword  will  I  carry  to  Arabia!"  But 
Boland,  feeling  the  aword  drawn  away, 
opens  his  eyes,  and  with  the  ivory  bom, 
which  he  had  not  lost  liold  of,  strike.«5 
liim  such  a  hlow  as  cruslics  helmet  and 
head  at  once,  drives  the  eyes  out  of 
their  aoeketa,  and  stretches  the  Sancen 
dead  at  his  feet.   "Coward,"  said  he, 
"  how  wort  thou  so  bold  as  to  seize  me 
by  right  or  by  wrong  J    None  shall 
hear  it  but  shall  deem  thee  a  fool." 
Bat  he  has  split  the  thick  of  the 
ivoty  born,  and  all  the  crystal  and 
gold  is  falling  from  ii    He  perceives 
that  he  can  see  no  more.   He  raisea 
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)iiniflft1f^  however,  on  Iub  feet ;  be- 
fore him  was  a  biown  loek.  He 
strikflB  ten  hlows  on  it  with  DurandaL 

The  steel  creak.^,  T)ut  docs  not  break. 
**  Ha,  Duraiulal,"  he  exclaims,  "  how 
f*  bright  thou,  art^  and  white  1  How 
<*  fhoa  dunert  and  flameet  against  the 
'*8unl   Charlea  was  in  the  valea  of 
**  Manrienne  when  God  of  Heaven  com- 
"  manded  him  by  His  angel  that  he 
"  should  give  thee  to  a  captain ;  where- 
fore  the  gentle  kin^^  the  great,  did 
"  gild  thee  on  me.   With  thJa  I  oon>. 
"  quered  him  JS'ofmindy  and  Britanny, 
"  with  thia  I  conquered  him  Poitou 
"  and  Maine,  with  this  I  conquered 
"  him  Burgundy  and  Lorraine,  with 
**  this  I  Gonqueied  htm  Prorenoe  and 
**  Aquitain,  and  Lombaxdy,  and  all 
"  Romania ;  with  thia  T  conqtiered  him 
"  Bavaria  and  jdl  Inlanders,  and  Alemain 
"  and  all  Apulia,  Constantinople,  whereof 
**  he  took  uie  fieith,  and  in  Saxony,  too, 
«  he  did  what  he  demanded ;  wiUi  this 
**I  conquered  him  Scotland,  Wales, 
"  Ireland,  and  England,  which  he  held 
"for  lii-'  '-hamber ;  conquered  have  I 
with   till;*   60  many  countries  and 
*'  landa  which  Charles  holda^  the  white- 
'*  beafded,  that  for  this  sword  I  have 
"  sorrow  atid  grief.    Better  to  di«^  tlian 
"  that  it  remain  among  the  paynim. 
**  May  God  the  Father  not  let  ^France 
**  be  shamed  thereby."  . . . 

**  Roland  feels  that  death  is  passing 
**  through  him ;  from  his  head  it  de- 
scends  upon  his  heart.    Beneath  a 
pine-tree  he  goes  running,  upon  the 
green  grass  he  lies  down  on  his  face, 
^  nnder  him  he  puta  hia  awoid  and  the 
"  ivoiy  horn ;  he  turns  bia  bead  toward 
**  the  pagan  folk.    For  this  he  Hnps 
**  it  .  . .  that  Charles  should  say  and 
**  hia  people   that   the  gentle  count 
died  a  oonqneior.   He  confesses  bu 
**  sins,  minutely  and  often  ...  he 
"  stretches  his  right  glove  toward  God. 
** .  .  .  St  Gabriel  took  it  from  his  hand 
**  Upon  his  arm  he  held  his  head 
^' bowed;  with  clasped  hands  he  is 
gon«  to  hia  end.   God  sent  His  angel 
"cherabim,  and  St.  Michael  of  the 
<*  daiiger ;  with  them  camo  St  GafaEiei; 


"  they  bear  the  Count's  soul  to  Parar 

"  Dead  Ls  Holand ;  God  has  his  s^-ml 
"  in  heaven.  The  emperor  rvaches 
"  Boncevala.  There  is  no  way  nor  path, 
".nor  of  Toid  eaxth  yaidnor  fixitlmidth 

but  Frenchman  or  pagan  liea  tiMm 
"  Charlea  cries,  '  Whtto  aie  jov,  fidt 
"  nephew?  Where  is  the  Archbishop 
"  and  Count  Oliver,  where  is  Orin  .m  l 
"  his  comrade  Gerer,  where  is  Otho  and 

OoontBerenger . . .  "What  is  beeena 
"  of  Angelier  the  Gascon,  Samson  the 
"  duke,  and  Anseis  the  baron  ?  'S^'here 
"  is  Gerard  of  Roussillon  the  oM,  the 
"  twelve  peers  whom  1  had  left  T  , . , 
"  He  pnHa  his  beaid  like  a  man  in 
"  wrath ;  his  knight  barons  weep « » . 
"  eO.OOO  fall  fainting  to  the  grc-und  .  .  . 
"  they  weep  for  their  .'<ons,  their  brothers, 
"  their  nephews,  their  friends,  theit 
"liflge  lotds."    Kaymes  adyisea  the 
king  to  zids  on  and  teke  fsvenge  on  th« 
pagans.    The  sun  stops  in  tiie  hesvmm 
while  the  French  pursue  the  fleeing 
Saracens,  and  drive  them  into  the  F^bro. 
King  Marsile,  however,  has  meanwhile 
leached  SaiagiDesa,  from  wb«nee  he  had 
sent  hia  letters  to  Baligant,  the  old 
nmiral,  who  has  snr\'ived  Virgil  and 
Jlnmer,  threatening  to  renonni^*^  his  faith 
ii  uui  succour^   Jiali^i  leaves  Alex- 
andria with  a  bnge  fleets  and  at  laat,  Iba 
day  after  the  battle,  reaches  Sangoasi^ 
of  Mhich  Marsile  .sends  the  keys  out  to 
him.    Hearing  what  has  happened,  the 
amiral  xides  at  once  to  meet  the  emperor. 

After  a  night  troubled  with  evil 
dxeam%  Charlea  had  gone  out  alone  im 
search  of  his  nopheVs  body;  for  ba 
had  heard  Koland  say  that,  were  he  to 
die  in  a  stmnge  realm,  he  would  pas^ 
beyond  kui  men  and  hia  peers,  ami 
would  hare  his  bead  tnnied  toward  the 
fbemen's  countiy,  and  woidd  thus  end 
eonqnecingiy  {congiiemmimmU)*  Ab  hb 

1  The  dimax  of  intdrest  b  benocforth  pasti 

Yet  so  entirely,  it  woiiH  seem,  for  the  mid  lle- 
t^e  reader  or  hearer,  did  the  fate  of  tlie  indi- 
vidual here  merge  into  the  larger  story  of  the 
conflict  between  Cliii.^tian  and  MuMuIm.iu, 
that  two- thirds  of  the  poem  still  nMuain.  i 
ahall,  of  coosi^  tbsidge  still  note  siiiinnai4r 
henoefbrth. 
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goeSj  he  finds  the  flowers  of  all  tlie  field 
red  with  the  blood  of  "  our  barons,"  and 
cannot  forbear  weeding.  Beaching  two 
tneBf  ho  lecogniBes  Bolud's  blows  on 
three  blocks  of  ^f'bUj  and  aoes  his 
nephew  lying  on  the  green  grass,  A  sight 
which  makes  liiiu  faint  away.  On  hi3 
return  to  consciousness  he  begins  "so 
•ofUy"  to  lament  him:  ^Fkisnd  Bo- 
« land,  Qod  have  mercy  on  thee  I  norar 
**  man  saw  such  a  kniglit  to  -vrago  and 

end  great  battles;  my  honour  is  turned 

to  decline  ! "  Ho  tears  out  his  hair 
bandfcOs ;  100,000  Franks  weep  to 
Bee  him.  Friend  Roland/'  he  begina 
again,  '*  I  shall  go  to  Fhause ;  when  I 
"  shall  he  at  Laon  in  my  room,  from 
**  many  realms  shall  come  the  stranger 
**  men ,  they  will  ask,  *  Wliert*  is  the 
'<*Cknm1rC4ptamt'  I  diaU  tell  them 
"  that  he  is  dead  in  Spain.  With 
**  great  sorrow  afterwards  shall  T  hold 

my  realm ;  never  shall  be  day  that  I 
*'do  not  weep  and  lament  for  this. 
''SUend  Boland,  worthy  man,  fiur 

youth,  when  I  shall  he  at  Aix 
*'  in  mj  cha[)el,  my  men  shall  come, 
"  they  -will  a.sk  mo  ne^^•^^  ;  the  mar- 
"  vellous  and  evil  news  shall  I  tell 
^  them :  ^Dead  is  my  nephew,  who  made 
''me  conquer  so  moehl'  AgsiiiBt  me 

will  rebel  the  Saxons,  and  Hungarians, 

and  Bulgarians,  and  so  many  different 
"  nations,  Romans,  Apulians,  and  all 
"  they  of  Palermo,  and  those  of  Africa, 
^  and  tiiose  of  OemBm, . . .  Ah,  France, 
''how  deserted  thou  remainest!  So 
**  great  woe  hare  I  that  fiun  would  I 
**  not  be." 

They  bury  tiie  dead  with  absolu- 
tions, incense^  and  great  honour.  Th» 
hearts  of  Itoland  and  Oliver  and  Torpin 
arc  taken  out,  put  in  a  cloth,  and  then 
into  a  vrhite  marble  urn ;  their  bodies 
are  then  put  into  stag-leather,  well 
washed  with  spice  and  wino,  and  placed 
upon  thiee  carts,  covered  with  a  doth. 
Kews  now  comas  of  the  approach  of  title 
Raracen  vancMinrd.  and  two  messengers 
bring  the  aimrars  message  of  defiance. 
The  battle  is  now  set  in  array.  The 
French  have  ten  coips  of  troops ;  of  the 
Saracens  the  gette  of  the  French  reckons 
thirty  coipa.  Before  the  amind  is  borne 


his  dragon,  and  the  standard  of  Ter- 
vogant  and  Mahound,  and  an  image  of 
Apollo  the  felon.  Between  the  hosts 
there  is  no  mountain,  nor  valley,  nor 
hill,  nor  forest,  nor  wood ;  they  see 
each  other  well  amidst  the  plain.  The 
battle  is  engaged.  The  French,  greedy 
of  revenge,  do  wonders,  but  nut  without 
loss  i  even  I>iike  Naymes  is  wounded. 
Towards  evening  beginning  to  despair 
of  success,  the  amiral  draws  out  his 
board,  white  as  flower  on  thorn,  that 
wherever  he  goes  he  may  be  seen.  The 
two  soveteigns  meet  at  last  in  singlo 
combat ;  Charles  receives  a  blow  onue 
head,  which  cleaves  the  helmet,  and  lays 
bare  the  bone ;  ho  staggers,  ho  is  near 
to  falling,  but  the  (ingel  Gabriel  calls  to 
him,  "  Great  king,  what  doest  thou  1 " 
Beooverinf  himseli^  with  "tfaesword  of 
I^nnce"  he  cleaves  the  amiml  in  twain 
with  a  deadly  blow.  The  pagans  now 
flee,  and  the  French  pursue,  (  Jreat  is 
the  heat,  and  the  dust  rises ;  the  pursuit 
lasts  as  fiur  as  Ssmgossa.  Bmmimond, 
Humle'g  wife,  has  motmtsd  to  her  tower, 
with  the  clerks  and  canons  of  her  falso 
law.  ^Vlien  she  sees  the  confusion  of 
the  Arabs,  ^' Help  us,  Mahomed  T'  she 
exclaims ;  "our  men  are  vanquished,  the 
amiral  is  kiUed."  On  hearing  her, 
Marsilo  turns  to  the  wall,  and  dies  of 
grief,  ginnghis  soul  to  the  devils.  The 
emperor  breaks  down  the  |^tes  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  enters  the  city.  A  thousand 
I^nch  search  the  town,  *'the  syna*- 
gogue3,and  malioimdries"  (mahumeries); 
with  mallets  of  iron  and  wood  they 
break  the  images  ;  the  bishops  bless  the 
waters,  lead  the  pagans  to  baptism ;  if 
any  oppose  he  is  hung,  or  bumt»  or 
killed ;  more  than  100,000  are  baptized, 
all  but  the  queen,  who  is  to  be  led  a 
prisoner  tr>  sweet  Fi*ane>e,  that  she  may 
be  couvf  iLed  "  by  love." 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Saragossa,  the 
emperc*  now  departsi  At  Boideanz, 
on  the  altar,  ho  places  the  ivory  horn 
full  of  gold — pilgrims  see  it  who  go 
there.  '!  <>  Blaye  ho  take-s  his  nephew 
and  Oliver  and  the  .Irch bishop,  has  them 

Sut  in  white  tombs ;  they  lis  there  in 
t  Boman'a    He  tanies  not  till  he 
leaehse  Aix,  and,  as  soon  as  arrived, 
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■ends  to  summon  "his  judgers," 
Bftvuums  voA  Qmaa,  Lonainen,  Ger- 
inaiiByBurgundiaiiSy  men  of  Poitou,  Nor- 
mans and  Bretons,  and  those  of  f^Esnce. 
Then  begins  the  trial  of  Ganilo. 

But  as  Charlemain  enters  the  hall, 
''to  him  comes  Alda,  a  &ir  damML 
Said  die  to  the  kiag^ "  When  is  Bokmd 
the  Captain,  who  swore  to  take  me  for 
his  matcl"  Charles  hriR  sorrow  and 
grief  for  the  saying ;  he  weeps  with  his 
eyes,  he  pulls  his  white  beard.  "  Sister, 
dear  finoid,  thou  aakeat  me  of  a  dead 
maul  I  will  give  thee  a  full  wei^tj 
exchange  for  him  ;  this  is  Louis.  I  can- 
not 8ay  more  ;  he  is  my  son,  and  will 
hold  my  marches."  Aida,  answers :  This 
word  is  etnmge  to  mei  May  it  not 
lilease  God,  nor  His  saints,  nor  Ilis 
angels,  that  after  Koland^.  I  remain 
aUve !"  S}>p  loses  her  colour,  she  falls 
at  Charlemam's  feet,  she  is  dead  for 
ever ;  God  have  mercy  on  her  soul ! 
Xhe  Eraich  bannia  weep  and  lameiit 
over  her.  Charles  summona  jbnr 
countesses ;  they  bear  her  to  a  convent 
of  nuns,  watch  her  the  night  till  tlic 
daybreak,  bury  her  iairly  by  an  ax  tar. 
*'Fall  great  hoiuMur  the  king  haa  done 
her." 

(janilo  the  felon,  in  chains  of  iron,  is 
before  the  palace,  bouml  to  a  stake  by 
seilis,  who  tie  his  hands  with  straps  of 
efcag-leatfaeir,  and  beat  him  with  a&ka. 
When  the  barons  assemble,  Charles  has 
him  brought  before  him.  "  Sir  }  irons," 
says  ho.  ''  judge  me  Ganilo.  lie  was 
in  the  host  with  me  as  far  as  into  Spain  ; 
he  took  Jfrom  me  20,00u  of  my  Fronch, 
and  my  nephew  whom  ye  ahall  never 
aec^  and  Ohver  the  brave  and  the  cour- 
teous ;  the  twelve  peers  has  he  betrayed 
for  money."  Said  Ganilo  :  "  A  felon  be 
I  ii  1  hide  it ;  lujlaud  wronged  me  in 
gold  and  in  goods,  wherefore  I  aonght 
his  death  and  his  ruin  ;  but  no  treason 
do  I  grant"  ..."  Before  the  king  stood 
there  Cnnilo  ;  a  lusty  body  has  he,  a 
pleasant  toiuur  on  his  face  j  were  he 
loyal,  he  had  well  resembled  a  baron." 
...  He  cried  aloud :  **  For  God's  love» 
hearken  to  me,  baiona;  I  was  in  the 
host  with  the  emperor,  I  served  him  by 
iaith  and  by  love.   JUoland,  his  nephew, 


took  me  into  his  hatred,  and  so  adjudged 
me  to  death  and  to  grie£  I  was  nea- 
senger  to  King  Marsile  ;  by  my  know- 
ledge I  got  clear  ;  I  defied  Boland  the 
fight<?r,  and  Oliver,  and  all  their  com- 
rades; Charles  heard  it,  and  his  noble 
bavona ;  I  have  avenged  myself  of  them, 
but  there  ia  no  tieaaon."  . , .  TtstB  aie 
assembled  thirty  of  his  barons,  who  sSi 
obey  one,  Pinabel  of  Sorence  Castle,  a 
good  vassal,  who  can  both  speak  and 
hght^  who  has  undertaken  to  give  the 
lie  et  the  eword's  point  to  any  who 
should  condemn  Ganila  The  baieoa 
consult  together ;  they  decide  npon 
praying  the  king  to  quit  claim  Ganilo 
fur  this  once,  that  he  may  serve  him 
fiuthfblly  hereafter.  Bohmd  ia  dead, 
and  "will  be  seen  no  more  ;  it  would  be 
folly  to  fight !  Only  Thierry,  brother 
of  Lord  Geofirey  of  Anjou,  holds  nut 
against  this  decision.  It  is,  however, 
carried  to  Charlemain,  whose  visage 
darkens  on  receipt  of  it. 

But  Thierry  comes  forward,  a  knight 
spare  of  body  and  skin,  black-hairtd, 
brown-eyed,  not  very  tall,  nor  yet  too 
short.  Courteously  he  bids  the  emperor 
not  trouble  himsdf  .  Ganilo  is  a  £slon 
for  having  betrayed  Roland — he  haa 
perjured  himself  against  the  king. 
Wherefore  Thierry  adjudges  him  to  be 
hung,  and  his  body  burnt  as  a  felon. 
If  any  of  Oanilo's  kin  will  give  bim 
the  He,  he  is  ready  to  warrant  his  judg- 
ment "Well  said,"  reply  the  Frank ^. 
Pinabel  takes  np  his  kinsman's  quarrel ; 
glove  are  given ;  Ogier  of  Denmark  pro 
claims  the  appeal  of  battle  to  be  in  due 
form.  They  fight  in  a  meadow  belbze 
Aix.  After  many  a  stoiit  stiokf^ 
Pinabel  oflFei«  to  become  Thienys  man 
"by  love  and  by  faith,"  if  he  will 
reconcile  Ganilo  to  the  king.  Thierry 
replies  by  offering  to  leooncile  FSnabd 
wiih  Charlemain  if  he  renounces  the 
l-attle.  Kach  refuses;  Thierry  receives 
at  last  a  bloM-  which  cuts  his  face  nprn, 
but  replies  to  it  by  another  which 
cleaves  Pinabers  head  in  two  and 
strikes  htm  dead.  The  emperor  cornea 
and  takes  Thieny  in  his  arms,  wiping 
his  face  •\*-ith  his  great  sable  furs.  Pina- 
bei's  pledges^  thirty  of  Gauilo's  kinsmen. 
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are  hung  on  a  tree ;  Ganilo  is  sonteuced 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  hui>iti8. 

Bnununond  k  next  Iwptued  tmder 
the  name  of  Juliana. 

I5ut  at  night,  while,  tlie  kinf^  is  lying 
in  ])C(1  in  liia  vaulted  chamber,  St. 
Gabriel  comes  from  God  to  bid  liim 
amnmon  all  his  hostsy  that  ba  may  go 


into  the  land  of  Syria,  to  the  succour  of 
King  Vivian,  who  is  bedded  by  the 
pagaoa.  lam  ironld  the  emperor  not 
go. 

"  '  God  ! '  said  the  king,  *  so  painful 
is  my  life  ! '  He  weeps  with  his  eyes ; 
he  pidk  his  white  board  Here  enda 
the  stoiy  i^este)  that  Turold  related." 


THE  fISHER  FOLK  OF  IHE^SCOinSH  SASI  COAfiH 


Nbwhaven  near  Edinburgh,  "Our  Lady's 
Port  of  Grace,"  as  it  was  originally 
najnud,  ia  the  most  accessible  of  all  fish- 
ing villages ;  and,  although  it  ia  not  the 
primitiTO  place  now  that  it  was  aoma 
thirty  years  ago,  having  been  consider- 
ably spoiled  in  its  picturesquenoss  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  modem  archi- 
tect^ and  the  mtniBioi&  of  anmmer 
pleasure-aeekeia,  it  la  atill  imiqne  aa  tha 
abode  of  a  peculiar  people  who  keep  up 
the  social  distinctiveness  of  the  place, 
liuw  ^"^ewhaven  and  similar  fishing 
colonies  originated  there  is  no  record  j 
It  ia  aaidy  lufwever,  that  thia  particiilar 
communi^  vaa  fbumded  by  King  James 
III,,  who  wa??  extremely  anxious  to 
extend  the  industrial  resources  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
ariea,  and  that  to  aid  him  in  thia  design 
he  Inonght  over  a  colony  of  foreigners 
to  practise  and  teach  the  art.  Some 
fishing  villages  are  known  to  have 
originated  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  foreign 
Teasel,  when  the  people  saved  firom  de- 
atrnetion  aqnatted  on  tha  neaieat  ahora 
and  grew  in  tha  fiilneaa  of  tima  into  a 
community. 

Newhaven  is  most  celebrated  for  its 
'*  fish-wivea,"  who  were  declared  by  King 
Geoige  ly.  to  he  the  handaomeat 
women  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Kew- 
haven  fish-wife  must  not  be  confonnrled 
by  those  who  are  unacquainted  in  the 
locality  with  the  squahd  fish-hawkers 
of  Doblin  j  nor,  althou^  they  can  lue 
atanog  langoage  oocaaionally,  are  they  to 
be  taken  as  examples  of  the  genm 
pecttliar  to  BillingBgatai  Xhalfewhmn 


women  are  more  like  the  dame*  of  tha 
market  of  Paris,  though  their  glory  of 
late  years  has  been  somewhat  duUed. 
Balbm  fha  railway  era,  the  FewhaTOt 
fiahrwilb  ^rae  a  great  &ct,  and  could 
be  met  with  in  lidinburgh  in  h  t  pic- 
turesipio  costume  of  short  but  volummoua 
and  ^udy  pettictmts,  shouting  Caller 
heniagal"  ov  '''Wh'all  bny  my  oaUer 
cod  1 "  widi  all  the  energy  that  a  strong 
pair  of  lungs  could  supply.  Then,  in  tha 
evening,  there  entered  the  city  the  oyster 
wench,  with  her  prolonged  musical  aria 
of  "  Wall  o'  caller  ou  1 "  But  the  spread 
of  fiahmongera*  shopa  and  tha  ineieaaa 
of  oyatar  tavenui  is  doing  away  with  thia 
picturesque  branch  of  the  businwa* 
Thirty  years  ago,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fishermen  of  the  Firth  of  i  orth,  in  view 
of  the  Edinhotgh  mafke^  made  fn 
Newhaven  with  their  caigoea  of  whtfta 
fish  ;  and  thes'\  at  that  time,  were  all 
bought  up  by  the  women,  who  carried 
them  ou  their  backs  to  £dinburgh  in 
creels,  and  than  hawked  them  thiNnigh 
the  city.  Tha  nght  of  a  bevy  of  fiu^ 
wives  in  the  atreeta  of  the  modem 
Athens,  although  compamtively  rare, 
may  still  occasionally  be  enjoyed ;  but 
the  railways  have  lightened  their  laboura^ 
and  we  do  not  now  find  them  dimhing 
the  whale  brat  with  a  hundred  wai^t^ 
or  two  luiuflred  weight,  perhaps,  of  fish, 
to  bo  sold  in  driblets,  for  a  few  pence,  all 
through  Edinburgh. 

Tha  indaatry  of  fiah-wivea  ia  piorai^ 
hml»  their  chief  maxim  bein^^  that  ''tba 
woman  that  canna  work  for  a  man  no 
WDvthana;"  and,  acconUngly|they  undac- 
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take  the  task  of  disposing  of  the  mer- 
chandize, and  acting  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Their  Irasbands  have 
only  to  catch  the  fish,  their  Uhonr  being 
finished  as  soon  as  the  boats  touch  the 
quay.  Tho  Newhavon  fi-h-v.  ifr>'a  mo<le 
of  doing  business  is  well  kno\7n.  She  is 
always  supposed  to  ask  doable  or  treble 
whal  ahemll  take ;  and,  on  oooasioiu  of 
haigaizung^  ahe  is  sure,  in  allusion  to 
the  hazardous  nature  of  tho  criidoman's 
occupation,  to  t<^ll  her  customers  that 
♦'fijsh  are  no  fish  the  day,  the j'' re  just 
men's  liTes.**  Hie  style  of  higgling 
adopted  when  dealing  with  the  fiaher> 
folic,  if  attempted  in  other  kinds  of  com- 
merce, gives  rise  to  the  well- known 
Scottish  reproach  of  "  D'ye  tak'  me  for  a 
fidMrffe  P  Ihe  mode  of  doing  buehteni 
with  a  fish-wife  is  adnumlily  illustrated 
in  the  "  Anticiuary."  When  Monkbams 
haigairts  for  the  bannock  fluke"  and 
"the  cock  paddle,"  Maggie  ]Muckle- 
backit  asks  four  and  sixpence^  and  ends, 
after  a  little  negotia^oii  and  nracb 
fineese,  in  ac(»pting  half  a  cromi  and  a 
dram ;  the  latter  commodity  being  worth 
siller  just  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries. 

The  ftetoh  of  fidier>l]&mfhe  Anti- 
quary "  applies  at  veil  to  the  fidieF'fblk 
of  to-day  as  to  those  of  sLxty  years  since. 
This  is  demonstrable  at  Newhaven ; 
wiuch,  though  fortunate  in  having  a  pier 
as  a  lendezvow  for  its  boat^  ihna 
admitting  of  a  vast  saving  of  time  and 
labour,  is  yet  far  behind  inland  villages 
in  point  of  sanitary  nrrnngement^t.  There 
is  here  on  evcrlasLmg  scent  of  new  tar, 
and  a  permanent  smell  of  decaying  fish, 
ftrlh^  dainfcjrviaitoB  who  go  down  to  (he 
Tillage  from  Edinbui^h  to  partake  of  tho 
fish-dinners  for  which  it  so  cele])ratod. 
Up  the  narrow  closes,  redolent  of  "bark," 
we  see  hanging  on  the  outside  staii^  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  fiahemeib— his 
"properties/'  as  an  aetor  would  call 
them — nets,  bladders,  lines,  and  oilskin 
unmentionables,  with  dozens  of  pairs  of 
those  particularly  blue  stockings  tJiat 
seem  to  be  tiie  uniyeBBal  wear  of  both  mo- 
then  andmaadens.  On  the  stair  itself  ait^ 
if  it  be  seasonable  weather,  the  wife  and 
dau^tezi^  xepaiiiqg  the  nets  and  hait« 


ing  the  lines — gc«siping,  of  course,  with 
opposite  ne^hbour^  who  are  engaged 
in  a  precisely  similar  pursuit.  In  the 
flowing  gutter  which  trickles  do?m  tiie 
centre  of  the  old  \illage,  we  have  the 
young  idea  developing  itself  in  plenty  of 
noise,  and  adding  another  layer  to  the 
incrustation  of  dirt  which  it  seems  to  he 
the  sole  busing  of  those  duldren  to 
collect  on  their  bodies.  These  juTenile 
fiBhor-folk  have  already  learned  fiom  the 
mudlarks  of  the  Thames  the  practice  of  . 
sporting  on  the  sands  before  the  hot4d 
windows,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
rewarded  witii  a  few  halfpence.  "  "WTiaf  a 
the  use  of  asking  for  siller  before  they've 
gotten  their  denncr  ?"  we  once  heard  one 
of  these  precocious  youths  say  to  anothez^ 
who  was  proposing  to  aoiliflit  a  bawbee 
from  a  party  of  atningers. 

At  Fisherrow,  a  few  miles  east  from 
Newhaven,  there  is  another  fishing  com- 
munity, who  also  do  business  in  Edin- 
burgh. "  The  Fisher-raw  wives,"  in  the 
pre-railwaT  times,  had  a  much  looker 
walk  wm  their  fish  tfasii  the  Kew- 
haven  womon  ;  neither  were  they  held 
in  snch  esteem,  the  latUir  looking  upDu 
tliemselves  as  the  salt  of  their  profession. 
Br.  Carlyle,  of  InTaresk,  whose  menwifs 
were  recently  pabUshed,  in  writing  cf 
the  Fisherrow  women  of  his  time,  says: 
— "When  the  boats  comf  in  late  to 
"  the  harbour  in  the  forenoon,  so  as  to 
'*  leave  them  no  moie  than  time  to  reach 
"  Edinbaigh  before  dinner,  it  is  not 
"  usual  for  them  to  perform  their  journey 
"  of  five  miles  by  relays,  three  of  them 
"  Ix'ing  employed  in  c-<irrying  one  basket, 
''aud  shilling  il  iium  one  to  another 
«  a^exy  hnndnd  yards,  by  whixsh  means 
^  they  have  been  known  to  airiva  at  the 
"  fislunarket  in  loss  than  three  quarters 
"  of  an  hour."  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  throe  of  these  women  went  from 
Bonbar  to  Sdinbuigh,  which  is  twenty- 
seven  mUea^  with  each  of  them  a  load 
herrings  on  her  back  of  200  lbs.,  in  live 
hours.  Fatiguing  journeys  with  kea\7 
loads  of  fish  are  now  saved  to  the  wives 
of  boUi  villages,  as  dealers  attend  the 
anml  of  the  boats,  and  bay  up  all  the 
sea  produce  that  is  for  sale.  In  former 
times  tiiara  used  to  be]  great  baUles 
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ol  K«wluKv«n  and  the 

men  of  FiBhenrow,  principally  about 
their  rights  to  cerUiin  oyster-scalps.  Tho 
Montagues  and  Capuleta  were  not  more 
deadly  in  their  hatreds  than  these  rival 
fiihonnea.  Nov  tibe  oyster  grofuids  an 
00  well  dflfiaed  tibat  battles  upon  that 
question  are  never  fought 

The  "  pan  Jorp  "  oysters  are  principally 
obtained  at  Prestonpans ;  and  at  that 
Tillage,  and  the  neighbouring  one  of 
Goek«iisia»  tlia  modam  ajstom,  as  wa 
may  call  it,  for  Scotland,  of  aaUing  the 
fish  wholesale,  may  he  seen  in  daily 
operation.  When  the  boats  arrive  at 
tho  boat-shore,  the  wives  of  those  en- 
gaged m  the  fiahmg  axa  in  nad&iesa  to 
obtain  the  fisL  These  an  at  once  divided 
into  lots,  and  put  up  to  auction,  tho 
Fkipj>er's  wife  acting  m  tho  George 
liobiud  of  the  company,  and  the  price 

among  the  crew, 
who  are  also,  generally  sjj^eakiDg^  owners 
of  the  boat  Buy^  or  their  agents, 
from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Mancheater,  <fec.  are  always  ready  to  pur- 
chase, and  in  a  fow  hours  the  sciUy  pro- 
dnoe  of  Oie  Firth  of  Forth  is  being 
whisked  along  the  railway  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  system  is 
a  faint  imitation  of  what  is  done  in  Kug 
huid,  where  the  owners  of  ikhiiig-smacks 
ooBsign  their  prodnoe  to  a  wholssale 
«gent  at  BilliDgsgate^  who  sells  it  by 
auction,  in  lot.^  to  the  retail  dealers  ana 
costermongers. 

l)redging  for  oysters  is  a  principal 
part  of  the  occupa&on  of  the  Cockenzie 
fisfaemien.  There  are  ftw  lorere  of  thui 
dainty  mollusc  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  "whi^kfrod  pandores,"  Tlie  pan- 
dore  oyster  i.s  so  callt?d  becjiuse  of  being 
found  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  the  salt- 
pans. It  is  a  la^  fine-flavoored  oyster, 
as  good  as  any  native"  that  ever  was 
"brought  to  table,  the  Powldoodies  of 
liuriiin  not  excepted.  The  men  of 
Cockenzie  derive  a  good  portion  of  their 
aunnal  ineome  fnm  tlie  oyster  ttaffio. 
The  pnrsuit  of  the  oyster,  indeed,  tons 
a  phase  of  fisher  life  here  as  distinct  as 
at  Whitstable.  The  times  for  going  out 
to  dredge  are  at  high  tide  and  low  tide. 
The  boats  used  are  the  smaUer-bized  ones 


employed  In  the  white  flshsiy.  The 
dredge  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  a 

cr)mnion  clasp-purse ;  it  is  formed  of 
netrwork,  attached  to  a  strong  iron  frame, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the 
iBstnunent  open,  and  sets  also  as  a 
sinker,  giving  it  a  proper  piessure  as  it 
travels  along  the  oyster-beds.  "When 
the  boat  arrives  over  the  oyster-scalps, 
the  dredge  is  let  down  by  a  rope  at- 
tached to  the  up|3er  ring,  and  is  worked 
by  one  nan,  except  in  oaise  where  the 
boat  has  to  be  sailed  swiftly,  when  two 
nr*^  employed.  Of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  wind,  recourse  is  had  t^>  the  oars. 
The  ten;bion  upon  tho  rope  ia  the  signal 
for  hauling  the  dredge  on  hoeid,  when 
the  entire  oontents  are  emptied  into  the 
boat,  and  the  dredge  returned  to  the 
water.    These  contents,  not  including 
the  oysters,  are  of  a  most  heterogeneous 
kind--stones,  sespweed,  star-fish,  young 
bhstsr%  crab%  setini»-<aU  of  which  are 
usually  returned  to  the  water,  some  of 
them  being  considered  as  the  most  fat- 
tening ground- t«it  for  the  cod-fish.  The 
whelkii,  clauis,  mussels,  and  cockles,  and 
oecasioiiaUy  the  crabsi  are  used  bj  the 
fishermen  aa  bait  for  tfasirwhite*fish  linss. 
<)nce,  in  a  conversation  with  a  vete- 
ran dredger  as  to  what  strange  things 
m^H  come  in  the  dredge,  he  replied, 
WsU,  master,  I  dont  know  what  aoit 
0^  eurioaitiss  we  eometisifie  get ;  but  I 
have  seen  gentlemen  go  out  with  us  Sr 
dreggin',  and  Uiko  away  big  baskets 
full  o'  things  as  was  neither  good  for 
eating  or  looking  at  The  Lord  knows 
what  thej  did  with  them."  During 
the  whole  time  that  this  dredging  is 
being  carried  on,  the  crew  keep  up  a 
wild  monotonous  song,  or  rather  chant, 
in  which  they  believe  much  virtue  to 
lia    They  assert  that  it  charms  the 
oysters  into  the  dredge.    Talking  is 
strictly  forbiilden,  so  that  all  the  re- 
quired conversation  i.s  carried  on  after 
Uie  manner  of  thu  rtcilutivt  of  an  opera 
or  etatorio.   An.  enthnsiaetio  London 
UUerateur  dindi  musician,  being  on  a  visit 
to  Scotland,  determined  to  carry  back 
with  him,  among  other  natural  curio- 
sities, tho  words  and  music  of  the  oyster- 
drudging  song.  But,  after  b^i^  exposed 
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ta  tiie  pierdng  eart  wind  Ibr 

and  jotting  down  the  words  and  music 
of  the  dredgers,  he  found  it  all  to  eud  in 
nothing :  the  same  wordb  were  never 
madf  the  notes  were  ever  changing.  The 
oyster-scalps  are  gone  over  by  tbe  men 
much  in  the  way  that  a  field  is  ploughed 
by  an  agricultural  labourer,  the  boat 
going  and  returning  until  sufficient 
oysters  are  s^^cured,  or  a  shift  is  made 
to  another  bed 

Th6  fiaherman  of  Coekenaetiid  Piet- 
tonpans  do  not  bread  and  nurse  the 
oysters  from  the  "spat," as  the  dredgers 
of  Whitstable  do.    These  latter  never 
tiast  to  tku  natural  resources  of  their 
oyster-beds,  but  pufchaae  at  CoLoheeter 
or  elaewheie  what  is  called  "brood," 
being  the  spat  in  its  second  stage.  This 
brood  13  carefully  laid  down  in  the 
oyster-beds  oH'  Whitstable,  and  is  allowed 
to  grow  fi»  thiea^  or  perhape  four  yeaia. 
The  oyateis  in  different  atagea  axe  maricad 
off  by  means  of  long  poles,  so  that  this 
shell-fish  farm  is  divided  into  separate 
fields,  each  being  in  a  particular  stage 
of  growth.     At  the  time  when  the 
oystexs  are  lifted  for  the  London  or 
other  niarketBi  they  are  measured  by 
being  thrown  against  a  wire  grating, 
and  all  those  under  a  certain  sizo  are 
thrown  again  into  the  water  to  wait  tiil 
their  beatds  grow  larger.  'Whitatable 
is  as  peculiar  in  its  way  as  any  of  the 
Scottish  fishing  villages,  and  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  arc  related 
by  marrif^.    A  writer  in  a  popular 
peiiodioal  gave  the  place  the  name  of 
"the  Happy  Fiishing  Ground,"  princi- 
pally &om  its  inhabitants  beii^  banded, 
so  to  speak,  into  a  kind  of  joint-stock 
company,  where  all  share  and  sliaro 
pretty  much  alike.    The  oysters  aio 
oooaignod  to  a  London  firinalwwnan, 
and  the  proceeds,  when  reeemd,  are 
regularly  divided  among  those  entitled 
to  jjurtake.    To  give  an  idea  of  the 
business  done,  it  may  be  stated  that,  iu 
1860,  the  Whitatable  men  took  aa  much 
as  50,000/.  for  native  oyaten  alone; 
which,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the 
brood,  would  stiU  leave  a  handsome 
profit. 

Farther  along  ou  the  Scottish  cast  coast 


la  Ihrnbai^  the  aeat  of  an  importnt 

herring  fishery — grown  from  a  fishing 
village  into  a  countrv  to^vn,  in  which 
a  mixture  of  agricuiturdi  and  fishing 
interests  gives  the  place  a  somewhal 
heterageneolu  aspect  Betiraen  Abbs 
Head  and  Berwick,  howev^iv  m  sifenated 
Eyemouth,  a  fishing- village  pure  an<l 
simple,  with  all  that  wonderful  filth 
scattered  about  which  is  a  sanitary  pe- 
culiarity of  Buch.  towns.  The  popnlatiBn 
of  Eyemooth  ia  in  keeping  wUh.  the 
outward  appearanoe  of  the  phice.  As  a 
whole,  they  are  rough,  uncultivated,  and 
more  drunken  in  their  habits  than  the 
fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Coldingham  shon^  for  instaaoe^  is  (mly  ' 
three  miles  distant^  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one  hundred  fishermen, 
of  a  very  respectable  class,  sober  and 
well  dressed,  and  "well  to  do."  oSot 
long  ainoe  an  outburst  of  what  ia  called 
Mrevi^ndiBm"  tdok  place  at  Eyemouth, 
and  seemed  greatly  to  affect  it.  The 
change  produced  for  a  time  was  unmis- 
takeable.  These  rude,  unloltered  fisher- 
men ceased  to  visit  the  poblic-houses, 
refinined  fbom  the  use  of  oaths,  and, 
instead,  sang  paalma  and  said  pikers. 
But  this  wave  of  revivalism,  which 
passed  over  other  villages  besides  Kv.-- 
moulh,  has  rolled  away  back,  and,  m 
some  instances,  left  the  people  wens 
than  it  found  them. 

Crossing  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  coast 
of  Fife,  from  Burntislan  1  tn  "  the  east 
neuk,"  will  be  found  aludded  at  inter- 
vals with  q^uaint  fishing-villages ;  aad 
qosintset  among  thequaint  isBiiiaklmveB. 
BuckliaTfiO,  or,  aa  it  ia  looaUy  named, 
BucklnTio,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  a 
picture* [ue  grou])  of  houses  sown  broad- 
cast ou  a  low  cliii.  Indeed,  most  lishuig 
TPiU^gas  seem  thrown  together  withoat 
any  kind  of  plan.  The  local  architects 
had  never  thought  of  building  their 
villages  in  rows  or  streets ;  as  the  fisher 
folks  themselves  say,  theii  houses  ars 
« a'  hmda  and  thtaws,"  that  is,  set  down 
here  and  there  without  regard  to  archi- 
tectural arrangement  The  origin  of 
Buckhaven  is  rather  (»bs«  ure — it  is  sti]>- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  crww 
of  a  Brabant  vessel,  wrecked  on  that 
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portion  of  tho  i*'ife  coast  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Seeond.  Iho  popohtioa 
am,  like  most  <tf  thoir  ekaa,  a  peeuliAr 

people,  living  entiielj  among  themselves ; 
ami  any  stranger  settling  among  thorn  is 
viewed  with  such  suspicion  that  years 
will  often  elapse  before  he  is  adopted  as 
one  of  the  oommniiilgr.  The  indoBtrioiu 
flehetmen  of  Buckhaven  are  moral,  sober, 
and  comparatively  wealthy.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  Scottish  hsher  folk  are 
what  are  called  "  warm  '  people ;  and 
there  aie  not  in  our  fishing  TiUagea  tueh 
inoleni  altemetions  of  poverty  and  pros- 
perity as  arc  to  be  found  in  places  de- 
voted entirely  to  manufacturing  industry. 
There  iB  usually  on  tho  avcri^^e  of  the 
year  a  steady  inoome,  the  people  seldom 
sutfering  fnim  ^'a  hanger  and  a  hon^" 
like  weavers  or  other  handicrsftsinen. 

As  denoting  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  people  of  UuckhaviMi,  it  may  be 
stated  that  most  of  the  iauulics  there 
aie  worth  abont  SOOt ;  and,  indeed,  some 
of  them  are  comparatively  wealthy,  hav- 
ing money  in  the  bank,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  capital  iu  boats,  nets,  and 
lines.  The  men,  being  much  from  home, 
away  at  the  herring  fishery,  or  oat  at 
the  deep-sea  fishing,  have  no  temptation 

spend  their  earnings  or  waste  their 
time  in  the  tavern.  Indeed,  in  some  of 
the  iiijliiiig  villages,  there  is  not  even  a 
single  public-house.  The  Buckhaven 
men  delight  in  their  boats,  which  are 
mostly  "Firth-built,"  i  e.  budt  atLeith, 
on  the  Firth  of  Fortli.  Most  of  tho 
boats  used  by  the  8cv>tti8h  lisliermen  are 
built  at  that  port — tiiey  arc  all  cou- 
stmoted  with  OTerlftpi)ing  planks ;  and 
the  hull  alone  of  a  boal^  thirty-eight 
feet  in  length,  will  cost  a  siijn  of  60^. 
Each  boat,  before  it  can  be  used  for  the 
herring  or  deep-sea  lishery,  must  bo 
equipped  with  a  suit  of  nets  and  linee— 
say,  a  train  of  thlrty-fiTO  neti  at  a  cost 
of  4/.  each,  making  a  sum  of  140/.; 
wliich,  with  the  price  of  the  hull,  makes 
the  cost  200/L,  leaviug  the  ma^ts  und 
sails,  as  well  as  inshore  and  deep-sea 
lines  and  many  other  HtMUtatf  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  total  cost  can  be 
summed  up.  The  hundred  boats  wliich 
belong  to  the  men  of  Buckhaven  GODse> 


qoently  represent  a  considerable  amount 
of  ca|ltaL  Each  boat  with  its  appur- 
tenanoss  has  generally  more  than  one 

owner — in  other  words,  it  is  held  in 
sharea  This  is  rather  ndvantnnpous  than 
otherwise,  as  every  vei>t>el  requires  a  crew 
of  four  men  at  any  rate,  so  that  each 
boat  is  usually  maimed  \if  two  or  three 
of  its  owners — a  pledge  that  it  will  be 
looked  man  fully  after  and  not  be  ex- 
posed to  needless  danger.  With  all  the 
youukers  of  a  fishing  village  it  is  a  point 
of  ambition  to  obtun  a  share  of  a  boab 
as  soon  as  ever  they  can ;  so  that  they 
save  hard  from  their  allowances  as  extra 
hands,  in  order  to  attain  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  the  dignity  of  proprietorship. 
We  look  in,  Tsin,  exoept  at  such  wodp 
derM  plaoes  as  EDshdde,  to  find  manu- 
facturing operatives  in  a  similar  financial 
position  to  these  Buckhaven  men ;  in 
iaet,  our  fishermen  have  been  practising 
the  plan  of  co-operatiou  for  years  with- 
oat  knowing  it^  and  without  makiztg  it 
known. 

The  retired  Buckhaven  fishermen  can 
give  a  good  of  information  about 
the  money  v  ilm'  ui  tho  fisheries.  One, 
who  was  a  young  fellow  fiTe-and'twcuty 
yeats  ago^  said  the  hening  waa  a  kind 
of  lottery,  but  that,  on  an  average  of 
years,  each  boat  would  take  annunlly 
something  Uke  a  hundred  craus — the  pro- 
dnoe,  in  all  cases  where  the  crew  were 
pert  owners^  after  deducting  a  fifth  part 
or  so  to  keep  up  the  boat,  being  equally 
divided.  *'  When  I  was  a  younker,  sir," 
said  tliis  person,  "there  was  plenty  o* 
herrin',  an'  wu  had  a  hue  winttu:  hshin' 
as  well,  an'  sprats  galore.  As  to  white 
fish  there  was  plenty  five-an-tweiity 
year  agone.  Haddocks  now  are  scarce  to 
be  had  ;  being  an  inshore  fish,  they've 
been  a'  ta'en  in  my  opinion.  Line  fishing 
was  vety  profitable  fiK>m  1830  to  1840. 
I've  seen  as  many  as  a  hunder  thoosand 
fish  o'  ae  kind  or  anither  ta'en  by  the 
Ikick yiie  boats  in  a  week — that  is,  coon- 
tin  inshore  boats  an'  them  awa  at  the 
Dogger  Bank ;  the  lot  brocht  &nr  hun- 
der pound ;  but  all  kinds  o*  fish  are  now 
so  scarce,  tliat  it  takes  mair  than  dooble 
the  labour  to  mak  the  same  money  that 
was  made  then." 
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TJscd-up  gentlemen  in  search  of  sea- 
side seujjations  could  iicarcely  do  better 
than  take  a  tour  among  the  Scotch  fisher- 
ioXkM,  in  arder  to 

tliB  fidiii^  geafion,  its  earioiu  indosliy, 

and  the  qnaint  people.  There  are  scenes 
on  the  coa.st  worthy  of  any  sketch-book  ; 
there  are  aldo  cuiions  sea-side  resorts 
that  Imn  not  jet  haeo.  Tulgorized  hy 
llOfdet  o€  summer  visitors — mfaut  fish- 
ing villaj^ps,  set  down  by  accident  in  the 
most  romant'c  ppot^  occupied  by  hardy 
men  and  rosy  women,  who  have  chii- 
dran  "paidling"  in  the  water  or  Vaild- 
ing  oaatlee  upon  the  sand.  Brmh  aea- 
scapes — for  thisj  kdc  man  lika  pictinw 
than  realities — may  be  witnessed  from 
the  deck  of  the  stearalx)at  on  the  way 
to  Inverness  or  Ultima  Xiiule.  Looking 
firam  the  eteamevat  one  of  theaeembijo 
communities,  one  may  readily  guess, 
from  the  fond  attitude  of  the  youthful 
]frtir  who  are  leaning  on  the  old  lx)at, 
that  another  cottage  will  speedily  require 
to  be  added  to  tibe  two  now  existing ; 
in  a  6w  years  there  will  be  another;  in 
course  of  time  the  four  will  be  eighty 
the  eight  sixteen ;  and  lo  I  in  a  genera- 
tion, there  is  built  a  largL'  village,  with 
its  adolt  population  gaining  wealth  by 
mining  in  the  silvery  quairiea  aS  the 
sea,  and  the  youngsters  aplasbing  in  the 
water  or  gathering  sea-ware  on  the  shore, 
whilst  the  old  men  will  potter  aliont 
the  rocks  setting  lobster  -  pots,  doing 
bosinMB  in  the  crostaeeous  deUcades  of 
the  season.  In  good  time  the  little 
commnnity  will  have  its  annals  of  births, 
marria;^es,  an<l  deaths,  its  chronicles  of 
storms,  its  records  of  disasters,  and  its 
glimpses  of  ])roi>perity ;  and  in  two  hun- 
dred years  its  origin  may  be  lost^  and 
the  inhabitants  of  t]i  riginal  TiUsge 
represented  by  descendeuts  in  the  sixth 
generation.  At  any  rate,  l^oats  will  in- 
crease, curers  of  herringt^  and  merchants 
who  boy  fish  will  visit  the  village  and 
cireulate  their  money,  and  so  the  place 
will  thrive.  If  a  pier  should  be  built, 
and  a  railway  branch  out  to  it,  who 
knows  but  it  may  yet  become  a  great 
port  I 

8team-boat  travelling  has  been  in 
aome  degree  sapemeded  by  the  nalwaj 


carriaire  ;  but  to  tourists  going  to  Ihtct- 
ness  or  liiurso  the  steamer  has  its  attntc- 
tions.   It  is  preferable  to  the  railroad 
when  the  time  oocnpied  in  the  jooxBej 
is  not  an  objecl  On  board  a  fine  steam- 
\>'Ki[  one  has  opportunities  to  stmlj 
character,  and  there  are  always  a  f-.w 
characters  on  board  a  coasting  steum- 
TeasaL  And,  going  nottb  ftom  Edin- 
bur^  tiie  coast  is  inter^iting.  Hie 
steamer  may  pass  the  Anstcr  or  Dunbar  . 
herring  lleet.    The  passengers  can  scd 
the  Bell  Kock  lighthouse,  and  think  of 
the  old  l^end  of  the  pirate  who  took 
acway  the  floating  bell,  tliat  had  ben 
«r»:it^  by  a  ]aous  abbot  on  the  Inck* 
cape  Kock  as  a  wamii^  to  mariner?,  and 
who  was  promptly  punished  fur  his  eia 
by  being  bhipwrecked  on  the  very  roek 
from  whiob  he  had  earned  off  the  bell 
After  leaving  Aberdeen,  the  Bullers  of 
Buchan  are  among  the  wonders  of  the 
shore,  and  the  sea  sou<;h3  at  timts  wilh 
mouruiul  cadence  in  the  great  caverns 
carved  out  by  the  waves  on  the  pnci^ 
pitous  coast,  or  it  foams  and  lashes  witk 
m^estic  fury,  seeking  to  add  to  iU 
dominions.    All  tlie  way,  till  the  C'ld 
Man  of  Wick  is  descried,  guarding  d«e 
enhance  of  PuUeneytown  harbour,  thaw 
are  mined  castlea^  and  anoiont  spiii^ 
and  curious  towem  perched  on  high  sea* 
cliflfs ;  or  there  are  frowning  hills  and 
Hcreaming  sea-bird.s  to  a«ld  to  tiie  poctiy 
of  the  scene,    iind  along  these  sU^ift* 
waahsd  coasts  there  are  wondos  «c 
nature  tiint  show  the  strong  arm  of  the 
water,  and  mark  out  works  tliat  human 
ingenuity  could  never  have  achi^vt3*i 
Loch  ELatciue  and  the  pass  of  GleiKOfl 
hive  been  Ihe  fai^*'*^  0var  snoe  Sir 
Walter  SooU  madt  Scotland ;  but  th&re 
are  other  places  beside  these  that  us 
vrorth  visiting. 

The  supposed  scene  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  "  The  -«Uitiquary, 
the  coast  of  Foi&nhire,  preaentsa  ootk- 
junction  of  scenic  and  industrial  featare» 
which  commends  it  to  notice.  At  such 
a  ])lace  as  Auehmithie,  which  is  distant 
a  few  uules  from  Arbroath,  there  is  oft* 
some  canse  ibr  exdlement ;  and  s  real 
atonn  or  a  xesl  drowning  is  something 
vasdj  diiSairsnt  &m.  the  shipwi«ck  » 
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tlie  tlmma  of  "Tlio  Tempeft,"  or  iho 
deatli  of  the  Colleen  Bawn.  Thu  ]>ueLling 
clilfa  bamcadiiig  tlie  sea  irum  the  land 
Buy  be  tnveBsed  ihe  tonrUA  tothe 
music  of  the  flnmhsting  wu\cs,  tho 
dashing  of  irhich  only  makes  the  deep 
solitude  more  solemn  ;  the  sea-gull 
fiweepa  around  with  its  shrill  ciy^  and 
pkyful  vImIm  gunliol  in  pladd 
initera.  ThftTintor  may  explore  some 
cf  the  vast  caves  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  the  nightly  refuge  of  the 
smuggler.  Brandy  Cove  and  Gay  let  Pot 
are  worth  inspection,  and  inspire  a 
mingled  Ming  of  tenoar  and  giimdvar. 
flsh6P>life  may  be  witnessed  here  in  all 
its  imvarnished  simplicity  Tlic  daily 
routine  is  simple  and  unvarying  ■  year  by 
year,  and  all  the  year  round,  it  changes 
only-  firam  one  bnneh  of  flie  fiaheiy  to 
another.  The  season,  of  course,  brings 
about  its  joys  and  sorrows — sad  dc'<iths, 
which  overshadow  tho  villago  with 
gloom;  or  marriages,  when  the  peuple 
may  venture  to  hold  some  simple  f^te, 
hoi  only  to  send  them  back  with  le- 
newed  Tigoni  to  Uieir  oooupations. 
Time,  m  it  sweeps  over  them,  only  in- 
di(;ate.s  a  period  when  the  deep  sea  hand- 
liiies  must  be  laid  aaide  fur  the  herriug 
drifts  or  when  the  men  must  take  a 
toilsome  journey  in  search  of  bait  for 
their  lines.  Their  scene  of  lahour  is  on 
the  sea,  ever  on  tho  sea  ;  and,  trusting 
themselves  on  the  mighty  waters,  they 
^nam  their  dmple  cinftwilih  jpenever- 
ing  industry,  never  heeding  ^t  they 
are  scorched  by  the  suns  of  summer  or 
benumbed  by  the  frosts  of  winter. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  appropriate 
season  for  the  capture  of  each  particular 
kind  of  fish.  There  aie  days  when  the 
mean  fish  inshore  for  haddocks ;  and  there 
are  times  when,  with  their  frail  vessels, 
the  fishermen  sail  long  distances  to  pro- 
cure larger  fish  in  the  deep  seas,  and 
when  t^sy  mnst  remain  In  their  open 
boats  for  a  few  days  and  nif^ts.  But 
the  El-dorado  of  idl  the  coast  tribe  is 
"  the  herring."  This  abounding  and  de- 
lightful fish,  which  can  be  taken  at  one 
place  or  another  fixmi  January  to  De- 
eamber,  yielda  a  mx  weeke^  fiebing  in 
file  anfeunn  of  the  year,  towkidi  all  the 


fisher-folk  look  forward  with  hope,  as  a 
period  of  money-making,  and  which,  so 
far  as  the  young  people  ore  concerned, 
ia  geDeraUy  ezpe^ed  to  end,  like  the 
third  volume  of  a  love  story,  in  matd- 
mony.  Many  of  the  fishermen  go  a  long 
distance  from  homo  to  prosecute  the 
herriug  li^ihery.  The  I^ewhaven  men, 
aa  a  nde,  go  to  Dmbar;  man  on  thft 
Aberdeen  coast  will  repair  to  Peterhead : 
and,  while  a  few  men  repair  annually  to 
the  Lewes,  hundreds  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast  push  on  to  Wick  in  Caithness- 
shire,  which  is  to  herring  what  Man- 
cheater  is  to  cotton  or  Bixmiitl^unn  ia  to 
brass.  Fortunes  have  been  made  at  the 
herrini:  fishery ;  but  of  Intc  y^nvs  the 
fisher}'  has  fluctuated  po  much  that  it  is 
difiOicuit  to  say  what  have  been  the  re- 
sults to  individual  fiaharmnn. 

If  we  assume  tim  snranigB  ''take*'  of 
each  boat  over  the  season  ;  as  being  of 
tho  value  of  100?.  it  will  rather  be  over 
than  imder  the  mark.  There  are  seldom 
less  than  a  thousand  boats  congregated 
at  Wide  in  the  hming  season,  and,  to 
^man"  these  eifectoally,  ''hired  men" 
are  required.  These  are  got  from  the 
Hebrides  and  other  places,  and  they  are 
paid  a  wage  by  the  parties  who  own  the 
boat  It  ia  said  that  the  British  bening 
fishery  is  now  on  the  dealing  and  that 
to  take  as  many  fish  as  were  taken 
twenty -five  years  ago  requires  about 
£ve  times  the  quantity  of  netting  that 
was  then  in  uaCk  It  will  be  a  serious 
oalamity  for  SooUand  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  recently  published  specula- 
tions as  to  the  over-fishing  of  the  herring. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  considered  by  some  to 
be  an  easy  way  to  wealth  to  prosecute 
tiie  herring  or  white  fisheries,  and  secure 
a  hsmst  grown  on  a  farm  where  there 
ia  no  rent  pay<il)lo,  the  seed  of  which 
is  sown  in  t bountiful  plenty  by  natur^;, 
which  reiiuires  no  manure  to  force  it  to 
maturity,  and  no  wages  for  its  eultivBr 
tion.  But  it  is  not  all  gold  that  gotten. 
There  are  risks  of  life  and  property 
connected  with  the  fishery  which  are 
unknown  to  the  industries  that  are 
followed  on  the  dry  land.  There  we 
times  when  there  ia  weeping  and  wail- 
ing  akmg  tbe  sboiei  Ibe  aeaaoua  are 
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not  always  suffused  in  sunshine,  nor  is 
tho  sea  always  calm.  The  Imta  go 
out  in  title  p^ioeltal  aftetnoon,  and  the 
floa,  gilding  th«ir  brown  saili^  may  siiik 
m  golden  beau^  in  ita  westam  home  of 
rosy-hued  clouds  •  but  anon  the  wind 
will  freslicu,  and  the  storm  rise  apace, 
liiu  black  speck  ou  the  distant  hoii- 
ma,  unheeded  at  fini^  lias  grown  into 
a  series  of  fast-flying  eloads,  and  tiid 
Trind  which  a  little  ago  was  but  a  mere 
capful  soon  begins  to  rage  and  roar,  tho 
waves  are  tossed  into  a  wilder  and 
wflder  Telocity,  and,  in  a  lew  hoon^  a 
gieat  atonn  is  agitating  the  boaom  of 
tho  wondrous  deep.  The  fiidmmea  b^ 
come  alarmed ;  hasty  preparations  are 
made  to  return,  nets  are  hauled  on  board, 
sails  are  set  and  dashed  about  by  the 
pitileaa  winda,  fiorcing  the  boata  to  aeek 
the  nearest  haven.  Soon  the  hurricane 
hursts  in  relentless  fury ;  the  fleet  of 
fishing-boats  toss  wildly  on  the  madden- 
ing waves ;  gloomy  clouds  spread  like  a 
pall  over  tiie  aeene ;  while  on  the  eoaat 
the  witeiB  braak  witii  ravening  fur^^  and 
many  a  strong-bmlt  boat  is  dashed  to 
atoms  on  the  iron  rocks,  and  many  a 
gallant  soul  spent  in  death,  within  a 
span  of  the  firm-set  earth.  Morning,  so 
eagerly  prayed  for  by  the  diaconaolata 
ones  who  have  been  watching  from  the 
land,  at  leiigtli  slowly  dawns,  nv.d  re- 
veals a  shore  covered  with  the  fragiaeuts 
of  wood  and  clothes  wiucli  too  surely 
tell  the  diaaatets  of  the  night  TbA 
dSbrit  of  boats  and  nets  lie  scattered  on 
tiie  rocks  and  boulders,  dumb  talebearers 
that  TtriTK^  sorrow  to  many  a  ^Qiwboldi 
Gauut  V.  omen, 

'*  Wives  and  mithers  maist  despairing,'* 

with  questioning  eyes,  rush  wildly  about, 
piercing  with  their  looks  the  hidden 
secrets  of  the  waters;  and  here  and 
there  a  manly  form,  grim  and  fltark  and 
cold,  cold  in  the  icy  embraee  of  death, 
his  brows  bound  with  wreaths  of 
matted  sea-weed,  gives  silent  token  of 
tiie  migosty  of  the  storm. 

Taking  a  jump  from  Auchmithie,  it 
ia  deaiiule  to  paoaa  a  mookent  at  the 
small  fishing  village  of  Findon,  in  the 
pariah  of  Banchory  DeTenieli,  in  mncafr 


dincshire,  in  order  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  branch  of  mdustiy  in  connexion 
with  the  fiaheriea  that  is  peculiar  to 
SeolJand.  Yarmouth  ia  famed  ita 
"bloaters,"  a  prepantion  of  herringa 
slightly  smoked,  well  known  over  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Scotland  tlu  n  is  that 
unparagoued  dainty,  tiie  "  ir  uinan  had' 
dock^"  the  beat  aooompamnwnt  that  ean 
begot  to  the  other  substantudcomponents 
of  a  Scottish  breakfast  Indeed,  the 
Finnnn  hnddif  is  celebrated  as  a  break- 
fast luxury  ail  over  the  world,  although 
it  ia  ao  delieate  in  ita  flavmr,  and  le- 
qniree  aodi  nioaly  in  the  caM»  that  it 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  at  any 
great  distance  from  tlie  sca-coast.  George 
the  Fourth,  who  had  certainly,  whatt^ver 
may  have  been  hib  other  virtues,  a  kingly 
genius  in  the  matter  (tf  leliahee  fat  the 
palate  (doee  not  the  world  owe  to  him 
the  discovery  of  the  exquisite  propriety 
of  the  sequence  of  port  wine  after 
cheese  ?),  used  to  have  genuine  Finnan 
haddodca  alwaya  on  his  breaktet-table, 
selected  at  Aberdeen  and  sent  expreia 
by  coach  every  day  for  his  Majesty's  use. 
Ili^  f:une  of  this  particular  fish,  and  the 
consequent  great  demand,  has,  howevei^ 
now  rendered  it  necessary  to  **  manufao- 
tore"  it  In  ihet^  to  meat  tiie  demand 
is  pretty  needy  impoanble;  for,  the 
haddock  being  a  very  accessible  fi-^h, 
ireqiicnting  the  shallow  waters  of  tlie 
coast,  It  lias  been  so  industriously  preyed 
upon  by  the  fishermen  that  it  baa  beeome 
aearce.  "  Where  are  the  haddocks  t  ** iaa 
question  that  is  now  being  frequently 
asked  bv  those  interested  in  the  tisheri^*3. 
This  scarcity,  too,  has  led  to  a  little  bit 
of  fiand,  yvL  flie  ™«iifii«ini'»  of  eodlinga 
(young  of  the  codfish)  into  Finnan  had- 
docks. Great  houses  of  brick  have  now 
been  erected  at  various  places  on  the 
Moray  Firth  and  elsewhere ;  and  in 
.  these  immense  quantities  of  haddocks 
and  other  fish  are  smoked  for  the  market 
by  means  of  1  i ruing  billets  of  green 
wood.  FomiM  iy  the  fi:^h*:r  folk  used  to 
smoke  a  few  liaildocks  in  their  cottagea 
over  their  peat  tires  for  iamily  use.  liie 
fiune  of  tfaaae  aoon  apiead  beyond  the 
locaHty  where  they  ware  manipolalBdy 
till  there  gadnatty  came  to  be  a  eonaU 
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deiublo  demand  for  them.  The  guard 
of  the  Aberdeen  and  Edinbiuqgh  coach 
-WW  in  tlie  habit  of  hringing  a  few 
Imnches  to  his  frienda  ih  the  latter  dty; 
and,  these  being  diatrihiited  in  various 
parte  of  the  town,  a  tast^^  for  tlic  (lelic«acy 
was  soon  formed,  ami  a,  dealer  in  gro- 
cexiea,  on  hearing  of  their  &me,  per- 
saaded  the  guar  I  t  >  hring  him  some 
bunches  for  sale.  The  trade  grew,  till 
it  required  a  collection  to  be  made  in  the 
fi^ldng  districts  in  order  to  get  together 
the  reqniaite  quantity ;  so  that  what  was 
once  a  mere  local  effort  has  now  become 
a  prominent  branch  of  the  hsh  trade. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  tho  homc-smokod 
fish  can  be  obtained,  with  ita  delicate 
flavour  of  peat-reck.  Tho  manufactured 
Finnan  or  yellow  haddie,  smoked  in  a 
hnge  warehouse,  is  more  plentiful,  of 
course,  but  it  lias  lost  tho  old  relish.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  the  clean  liresiile  and 
tho  clear  peat  fire  in  the  comfortably 
fhmiahed  cottage,  with  the  children 
sitting  round  the  ingle  on  the  long 
winter  evenings,  listen in;^^  to  the  tales 
and  traditions  of  the  coast,  the  fish 
hanging  all  over  the  reeking  peats,  ac- 
quiring the  while  that  delwate  yellow 
tinge  so  refireehing  to  the  eyes  of  all 
lovers  of  a  choice  dish. 

Foot  Dee,  or  "  Fittie,*'  as  it  is  locally 
called,  is  a  (juaint  suburb  of  Aberdeen, 
hguring  not  a  little,  and  always  with  a 
kbid  of  comic  qnaintnees,  in  tiie  tradi- 
tions of  that  northern  city,  and  in  the 
stories  whit-h  the  inhabitants  tell  of  each 
other.  Thev  tell  there  of  one  Aberdeen 
man,  who,  being  in  Loudon  fur  tiie  first 
tim^  and  yisiting  St.  Paul's,  was  sor- 
prised  by  his  astonishment  at  its  dimen- 
sions into  an  unusual  Imr.st  of  cand(.)ur. 
"  My  stars  ! "  he  said,  "  this  uiaks  a  per- 
fect feel  [foolj  o'  the  kirk  o*  Fittie." 
Part  of  the  <|uaint  interest  thns  attached 
to  this  partieular  suburb  by  the  Aber- 
donians  themselves  arises  from  its  con- 
taining a  little  colony  or  nest  of  llslier 
folk,  of  inimeniorial  antitiuity.  There 
are  about  a  hundred  faniilierf  livinj^  in 
Fittie,  or  Foot  Dee,  Square,  doee  to  the 
sea,  where  the  Dee  has  its  mouth.  This 
community,  like  all  otlier-'  made  up  of 
the  fishing  folk,  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 


differs  of  course  from  thoee  of  other 
working  people  in  ita  neighbourhood. 
In  many  ^ingB  the  Foot  Dee  people  are 
like  the  gipeiea.    They  lan^  many, 

except  within  their  own  cla-ss ;  and 
those  bom  in  a  community  of  tishers 
seldom  leave  it,  and  almost  never  engage 
in  any  other  avocation  than  that  of  their 
fathers.  Tho  square  of  houses  at  Foot 
Dee  is  pecidir^rly  constructed.  There  are 
neither  doors  nor  windows  in  the  outside 
walls,  although  these  look  toall  Uie  points 
of  the  compass ;  and  none  live  within 
the  s(|uare  but  tho  fishennen  and  thsir 
families,  so  that  they  are  as  completely 
isolated  and  secln^h-d  from  public  gnzo 
as  are  a  regiment  of  Boldiera  within  the 
deed  walls  of  a  barrack.  The  Fittie 
men  seem  poorer  than  the  generality  of 
their  brethren.  They  puichaBe  the  crazy 
old  boata  of  other  fishermen,  and  with 
these,  except  in  very  fine  weatli  r,  they 
dare  not  venture  very  far  from  •  the 
eeething  harbour  bar and,  the  moment 
they  come  home  with  a  quantify  of  fish, 
the  men  consider  their  labours  over,  tho 
tluty  of  turning  the  fish  into  cash  de- 
volving, as  in  all  other  fishing  commu- 
nitiee,  on  the  women.  The  young  girlg, 
or  queans,**  as  they  are  called  in  Fittis^ 
cany  the  fish  to  marked  and  the  women 
sit  there  and  sell  them. 

As  a  class,  the  fishers  are  intensely 
superstitious.  For  instance,  whikt  stand- 
ing'or  walking  they  don't  like  to  be 
numbered.  Rude  boys  will  sometimee 
amioy  them  by  shouting : 

"  Ane,  twa,  three ; 
What  a  k)t  o£  fisher  naonies  I  ses  1" 

It  is  also  considered  very  offensiTe  to 

ask  fisher  people,  whilst  on  their  way  to 
their  boats,  where  they  are  going  today  ; 
and  they  do  not  like  to  see,  considering 
it  unludcy,  the  impression  of  a  yeiy  fiat 
foot  npon  tho  sand ;  neither  can  they 
go  to  work  if  on  leaving  their  homes  in 
the  morning  a  pig  should  cross  their 
path.  This  is  considered  a  particularly 
nnlucky  omen,  and  at  once  driyes  them 
home.  Before  a  storm,  it  is  usually 
thought,  there  is  some  kind  of  warning 
vouchsafed  to  them ;  they  see,  in  their 
mind's  eye  doubtless  a  comrade  wafted 
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homeward  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  or  the 
wraiih  of  Boxne  one  lieckons  them  wifh 
solemn  gestnie  landward,  m  if  saying; 

"Go  not  upon  the  T;rater3."  Allien  ari 
accident  happens  from  an  open  boat, 
and  any  person  is  drowned,  that  boat  is 
never  again  used,  but  ii  laid  up  high 
and  dry,  and  allowed  to  lot  awaj^iather 
a  costly  supeiatition*  ^en,  again,  some 
fisher  j>eople  perform  a  kind  of  "rite" 
bolVii-t'  ^'I  'ing  to  the  herring  fishery,  in 
drinking  to  a  **  white  lug — that  is, 
that,  when  they  ^^piee"  or  examine  a 
comer  or  lug  of  their  nets,  th^  may 
find  it  glitter  with  the  silrery  sheen 
of  the  fish,  a  sure  sign  of  a  miraculoua 
draught. 

It  is  well  wortli  wiiile,  by  way  of 
vaiiety,  to  see  tbe  fishing  population  of 
the  various  towns  on  the  Moray  Firth- 
Taking  the  south  side  as  the  best  point 
of  advantage,  it  may  be  safely  sjud  that 
from  Gamrie  to  Port  Gordon  there  may 
be  ibnnd  many  studies  of  ehaiacter,  and 
bits  of  land,  or  rather  seascape,  that 
cannot  be  found  anywhere  else.  Port- 
soy, Cullen,  Portea-sy,  IJuckie,  IV) rt  Gor- 
don, are  every  one  of  them  places  where 
all  the  speeiaHties  of  fisher^life  may'  be 
atndied.   Buckie,  from  its  size,  may  be 
named  as  a  kind  of  metropolig  anionic 
these  ports ;  and  it  differs  fr<)ni  some  of 
them  inasmuch  as  it  contains,  in  addition 
to  its  fiaber  folk,  a  mercantile  population 
as  well    The  town  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided by  means  of  its  natural  situation. 
Tliore  is  Buckie  east  the  bum,  New 
Uuckie,  Nether  Buckie,  Buckie  below 
the  faiae,  Buckie  above  Uie  brae,  and,  of 
coorsfl^  Buckie  west  the  bum.  A  curious 
system  of  ''nidmames"  prevails  among 
the  fisher  people,  and  most  notably 
among  those  on  the  ISforay  Firtli,  and 
in  some  of  the  Scottish  weaving  villages 
as  well   In  all  oommunicationB  with 
the  people  their  "to*'  {%.«.  additionalX 
or,  as  the  local  prominciation  lia-s  it, 
"tee"  names,  must  be  used.     At  a 
public  dinner  a  few  montlis  ago  sevc- 
lal  of  tbe  Buckie  fishermen  weie  pre- 
sent; and  it  was  noticeable  tbat  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  wete  careful, 
in  their  reports  of  the  proceeding??,  to 
couple  with  the  real  names  of  tlie  men 
the  appeUatious  by  which  they  were 


best  known — as  "Mr.  Pet^  Cowie^ 
'langlegs,'  proposed  the  bealtii,  Ac"  %^ 
upon  all  occasions  of  registering  biifli^ 

7narria<:;es,  or  deaths,  the  "  tee "  narae 
must  be  recorde*L    If  a  fisherman  be 
summoned  to  answer  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, he  Is  called  not  <mly  by  his  proper 
name,  but  by  his  nickname  as  well.  Is 
many  of  the  fishing  villagt    where  the 
population  is  oidv  n  f 'w  liundred.*,  then? 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent surmmies,  and  the  whole  of  Ae 
inhabitants  therefore  will  be  lebM 
"through-ither,"  as  such  intsnnixtoie 
IS  callt^d  in  ScotlanrL    The  variety  of 
nicknames,  therefore,  i.s  wonderful,  but 
necessary  in  order  to  the  identificatioD 
of  the  di£ferent  membeie  of  the  ftv 
frmiilies  who  inhabit  the  fishing  villagea 
Tlie  different  divisions  of  Buckie,  for 
instance,   are   inhabited    by  diflVr'^t 
clans;  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
or  bum  there  are  none  but  Beidt 
and  Stewarts,  whQe  on  tiie  east  ttda 
we  have  only  Gowiea  and  Munaya. 
Cowie  is  a  very  common  name  on  the 
shores  of  the  Moray  Firth ;  at  White- 
hills,  and  other  villages,  there  are  manT 
bearing  that  surname^  and,  todisttngtun 
one  fiorn  the  otlier,  such  nicknames  as 
Shavie,  Pincliit",  llowdie,  Doddlies,  kc 
are  employed.    In  sonit*  famihes  th« 
nickname  has  come  to  be  as  hereditaiy 
as  tbe  surname :  and  when  Slianrieif  senvUi 
crosses  "that  bourne,"  &c.  ShaTie,  jttiii«>> 
will  still  perpetuate  the  family  name. 
All  kinds  of  cirenmstanr  es  are  iinli'  if'^ 
by  these  names — personal  blerlli^ll^ 
peculiarities  of  manner,  &c.   There  i%  flj 
consequence,  Gle/d  Sandy  Cowie,  'snd 
Big  gley'd  SandyCowie ;  there  is  SonpH 
Gon]:>-th('-lift,  Lanc^-no^e,  Brandy,  Stoiiie, 
Hawkie,  Szq.    Every  name  in  rhiirchor 
State  is  rttpresented — kiiigs,  baron ^  i- 
diope^  doctors^  paisons,  and  deacons ;  and 
others,  in  countless  -variety,  that  bare 
neither  rbyme  nor  reason  to  acoooBt  ix 

them. 

Crossing  the  Moray  Firth  to^j^ 
those  inter^ted  in  tne  mdustrisl  fej* 
tuies  of  tiie  country,  may  witness  w 
greatest  bening-fiaheiy  in  the  vrorid, 
where,  every  «rfi«.in,  the  waters  ara 
cov<-rod  by  a  ileet  -f  twelve  hundred 
boat^    At  Wiol^  the  art  uf  conducting 
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fiah  commerce  may  be  studied  to  tlio 
gxeateiA  advaataga  The  iiatiy«  popu- 
latiim  18  angmented  dming  ih»  liariiiig 

season  by  somo  four  thousand  person?, 
who  come  to  hire  themselves  for  the  six 
weeks  of  the  fishery  to  the  resident  boat- 
owneis.  Hhm  tkwe  is  abo  gatlMied 
there  a  eotintless  number  of  females  wbo 
officiate  as  "gutters,'*  and  who  may  be 
seen   from  daybreak  to  dusk  actively 
engaged  at  Die  gutting-trougha  Vast 
<^iiantities  of  herrings  are  taken  annually 
off  th«  eoaat  of  Caithnw^  and  the  cap- 
in  re  and  curing  of  these  fish'  fomi  s  tho 
staple  trade  of  Wi  l:.    During  July  and 
August  tlio  liarbour  is  lillcd  uith  tho 
boats  anil  various  craft,  with  salt  from 
liyerpool,  or  lianel-ataTea  firom  Norway, 
all  of  them  in  hot  haste  to  get  delivered, 
that  they  may  go  off  ^vith  herrings  to 
the  Elbe  or  tho  Baltic.    The  ownei-s  of 
boats  at  Wick  engage  to  fish  for  imrti- 
enlar  eaNXB,  who  have  eniing-standa 
tb«re ;  and  the  bargain  made  ia  nsnaily 
thai  the  boat  shall  deliver  green  fish  to 
the  extent  of  two  himdrcd  crans  (if  so 
many  herrin^j^  bo  cauf^ht),  at  so  much 
per  crau,  wiih.  a  ready-mouey  bounty 

to  each  boat  beeidea.  Hie  flaheiy  for 

herrings,  as  condoofced  at  Wid^  ia  a  good 

deal  in  the  nature  of  a  lottery  ;  there  arc 
always  people  anxious  to  have  a  boat  of 
their  own,  and  curers  ready  to  find  the 
money,  tinu  involying  the  amh^ioiia 
boat-owner  in  a  liability  which  must  be 
worked  off  before  he  can  be  free  to  fish 
for  a  curcr  of  his  own  selection.  Some- 
times tlie  boat  may  be  wrecked  before 
it  ia  paid  for,  or  the  aeaaons  following 
ito  pmdiaae  may  be  ao  TmprodnctiTe 
aa  to  prevent  the  owner  earning  more 
money  than  will  pay  his  hired  men. 
Fisher-life  is  developed  from  the  indivi- 
dual to  the  general  at  Wick.  The  army  of 
fiahennen  md  OtiB  fleet  of  boala  are  all 
concentrated  on  one  object — the  herring 
shoal.  Murdoch  and  Donald  from  tho 
Isle  of  'Skye,  men  half  fanners  and  half 
fishermen,  have  come  over  to  hire  them* 
aelvea  for  the  fiahery,  and  their  ajatsra 
and  daughters  for  the  gutting.  If  the 
fleet  has  been  lucky,  and  a  marvellous 
dranght  takes  place  throughout  the 
night,  tho  town  rii>cs  into  a  mad  ex- 
citementy  and  during  the  whole  of  the 


next  day  the  people  rush  about  iu  a 
hind  of  joyfU  ftern^.  The  quays  are 
dripping  with  aalt>water,  and  the  weird- 
like gutters  eviscerate  in  desperation,  as 
basketful  after  basketful  of  the  glitter- 
ing treasures  are  poured  int»  the  gutting- 
trough.  It  takee  the  curers'  u^unt  ail 
his  time  to  jot  down  the  amvi^  from 
the  different  boata^  ao  i^do  the  gratified 
fishennen  pour  them  into  tho  great 
receptacle.  Even  at  dusk  all  ia  not 
over  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  catch, 
and  aztemporiaed  torehea  throw  a  Itirid 
glare  over  tho  scene,  and  adiuit  of  the 
women  gutting  far  into  the  night  There 
ii  usually  one  night  in  each  .seiison.  in 
which  the  fishing  cidniinates  into  a  gieat 
catch,  and  the  joy  of  all  ooncemed  is  in 
acconLince  wi^  the  provioUB  daapon- 
dency.  The  gutters  are  a  atudj  of 
themselvf^<=.  '^^^len  tho  '^labours  of  the 
day  commence,  and  the  trig  lasses,  who 
hare  been  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
boala,  begin  to  diarobe^  and  dieaa  for 
their  part  in  the  indnatrial  di-ama,  it 
looks  as  if  the  corps  were  idually 
"making  up,*'  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase, 
for  the  witches  in  the  tragedy  of  "Mac- 
beth.** It  ia  neoeaaazy  fbr  theae  young 
women  to  put  on  such  attire  as  will  not 
spoil,  so  that  they  change  themselves 
into  Calais  fiah-women,  and  at  once  be- 
come— 

"  Withered,  grotesque,  iminof\«unibly  old* 
And  shrill  and  fierce  in  accent." 

They  perform  their  labours  with  great 
rapidity,  and  are  paid  according  to  tho 
work  they  perform,  so  that  in  a  space  of 
a  ftiw  minutea  a  gang"  of  tibree  will 
fill  a  barrel  with  eight  hundred  <iah, 

The  Lite  Afr.  Wilson  gives  some  in- 
formation about  the  curing  of  herrings 
at  Wick ; — "  The  cure  of  herrings  is  au 
**  object  of  aiioh  paramount  importance 
"  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  that 
"  when  an  unusual  take  occurs,  and  do- 
"  licate  female  hands  are  wanting  for 
"  the  work,  a  kind  of  requisition  is 
'*aent  through  the  town,  even  to  the 
^  moat  reapeetable  inhabitanta,  to  allow 
"  their  domestics  to  attend  as  gatten 
"  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  in  hiring  ser- 
"  vtmis  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for 
"  the  iuiter  Lo  stipulate  for  leave  to  gut 
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«« dniing  a  caMi  samber  of  dayS)  ai  a 
"  perquisite  beyond  their  usual  tennly 

"  wages.  To  prevent  incloleiice  or  idlo- 
"  up^<*,  ft  11  these  gutters  are  paid  by  pieco- 
"  work — that  is,  so  much  a  cran  or 

barrel  after  the  fiah  are  psdced.  At 
"  the  zate  of  4<{.  per  baneli  each  gutter, 
^'aeoording  to  her  skill  and  activity, 
**  may  make  from  four  tn  ppven  "hillings 

a  day ;  and  in  former  limes,  when  so 
*'  high  as  a  shilling  a  barrel  was  some- 
"  times  allowed  during  a  press  of  work 
**  and  scazdty  of  liaiid%  tiie  gains  w«re 
*'  actually  ennminug.  An  expert  and 
"  practised  company  of  three  can  mako 
"  up  among  them  sixty-three  barrels  in 
"a  day,  or  twenty-one  bairels  each; 
"  so  that^  in  the  glorious  times  alluded 
"  to,  a  glitter  might  have  kept  her  gig, 
"  and  driven  to  the  scene  of  action 
"daily." 

'  As  will  be  inferred  from  these  details, 
the  flshor  folk  as  a  body  are  not  Uteraiy 

or  intellectual.  They  have  few  book% 
and  TTinny  of  them  never  look  at  a  news- 
paper, it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
tliat  only  one  author  has  ari&en  among 
the  fisher  people— •Thomas  Kathen^ 
fisherman,  Monance,  Sllbdiize.  We 
have  had  many  poets  from  the  mechanic 
clasft,  and  even  the  colliers  from  the 
deep  caverns  of  the  earth  have  begun 
to  sing.  Mathei^s  volume  is  entitied, 
"  M  uiings  in  Yeiae  by  Sea  and  l^ore." 
Ihe  following  lines  will  at  onoe  eatplaia 


the  antbn^a  ambition  and  exhibit  Us 
sfyle: — 

"Icmvenotthefaarpo*  a  Bums  sac  straeg;  i 
Nor  the  lyre  o*  a  sweet  Tannahil! ; 
For  thuse  are  the  po^  unnvulled  m  snog,  | 
Omi  melt  tmj  nevt,  and  iupie  sveif 

tonpriie, 

Frae  the  prince  tj  the  ijca^ant  at  wiH 

"  To  weep  wi'  the  wretched,  the  hajtlen  to 
motrni, 

To  glow  wi'  the  fniid  and  the  hrare : 
To  cheer  the  hue  pilgrim,  £aint  and  furion, 
Wi'  bnathins  that  kindle  and  ksgai^ttM 

bum, 

Is  the  wealth  and  the  world  I  would  crave.'* 

Tt  is  cfrtain  that  we  know  le.ss  aboui 
the  natural  and  economic  history  of  the 
fishes  of  the  sea  than  we  do  aboiit  nsMt 
other  indostiial  pnmnita.    Abroad  th^ 

manage  these  things  better.  Franco  is 
cultivating  the  sea  a.s  we  do  the  laml, 
aud  with  great  success ;  and  the  Butcii 
people,  who  have  been  celebtaled  intUi 
braneh  of  indostiy  since  the  period  whoi  . 
Amsterdam  was  fbonded  on  herring  I 
bones,  "  have  an  nrra^JTAnal  public  exhi- 
"  hition  of  fishir:::  l>i  i  it's,  nets,  and  other 
"  impleiueuts  used  ux  their  hsheries,  with 
the  viewof  maldng  known  thronghoiit 
**  Holland  all  important  inventions  or 
"  improvements  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
"  tion  of  fishing  industry."  Why  Grpat 
Britain  should  be  behind  other  natious  in 
any  bxaaeh  of  commevoe  is  a  problem  that 
it  is  not  at  |»esmt  our  dnty  t<^  .solve. 

J.  G.  I 


TO  VIRGIL.  I 

Tnou  slecpost,  Virgil,  where  the  shores  and  sees 

Tieflcct  a  mutual  smile  ;  above  thy  tomb 

The  air  is  glory,  and  the  gale  j^rfurae. 

And  softly  voiced  with  sound  of  yellow  bees. 

This  was  thy  home,  thy  common  prospeets  these ; 

And  hence  the  li^^  tiixon^  thy  pure  eyes  refined, 

Tluit  lit  up  vvrry  region  of  thy  mind, 

And  tiiught  thy  ver.'^e  the  listening  world  to  please  ; 

That  sacred  verse,  whose  sweet  immortal  charm 

Still  dignifies  the  lonnd  of  mral  toil. 

Still  consecrates  the  har7est*ladcn  soil 

And  pastoral  downs  of  many  a  Saxon  farm  ; 

Til!  half  we  think  that  ancient  Fannus  reigns. 

And  Pan  and  Ceres  haunt  our  woods  and  plains. 

H.  C.  G.  M. 
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THE  FBESIDENCT  OF  THE  JJNJTED  STATE& 

I 

BT  JOSSPH  LEMUEL  CHESTEB. 


Ab  the  Teoognised  head  of  a  nation 
cocmting  its  population  by  millions,  and 
occupy  in  n  temtory  of  such  ma^ipiificcnt 
proportions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
bigh  political  nnk  among  the  aapnme 
authoritieB  of  tbe  ciTiHaed  worldi  His 
position,  however,  in  its  powers  and 
limitations,  its  privileges  and  its  re- 
aponaibilities,  presents  many  strange 
snomAliee,  and  mora  than  one  leal  or 
eeaming  paradox.  Neithar  king  nor 
emperor,  his  sovereignty  combines  the 
attributes  of  both,  while  the  constitu- 
tional restraints  that  hedge  him  in  on 
every  side  nnder  thait  aoveieignty,  in 
leality,  the  mer^  aemblanaa  of  the 
thing  itself.  No  extraordinary  coMp 
d'etat  to  which  he  might  resort — no  ar- 
bitrary edict,  in  the  nature  of  an  imperial 
ttkcuCf  he  might  issue — would  be  recog> 
niaed  or  comd  stand  an  instant,  eithmr 
against  the  established  laws  they  violated, 
or  the  indignant  and  determined  ex- 
pression of  tlie  popular  will ;  and  yet^, 
BO  long  as  he  does  not  overstep  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  national  com* 
pact,  or  infringe  the  statutes  by  which 
its  provisions  are  dehned,  no  ruler  living 
Bways  his  sceptre  more  ro}'ally,  or  finds 
his  authority  more  readily  acknowledged 
or  more  sacredly  respected. 

Attaining  this  high  dignity,  not 
through  any  accident  of  birth,  or  otiier 
genealoj^cal  right,  but  8im]>ly  hy  mp.ins 
of  the  free  suifragea  of  a  hetcrtit^eue  ni;^ 
people,  expressed  in  what  is  known  as 
the  popular  Tote^"  it  would  natoially 
be  presumed  that  whoever  was  thna  di»K 
tinguished  by  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men had  previously  won  the  right  to 
such  distinction,  by  patriotic  services  of 
an  eztraorduiary  character,  either  in  the 
field,  the  senate,  or  the  ranks  of  diplo- 
macy. If  the  natural  and  reasonable 
xule,  that  "the  labourer  if  worthy  of 
lus  hire,"  were  always  recognised  and 

Ho.  36. — VOL.  VI. 


obeyed,  aooh  might  bo  the  caae;  biit» 

unfortunately,  the  truthfulness  of  an- 
other axiom,  that  "^publics  are  un- 
grateful," has  never  elsewhere  received 
such  repeated  demonstrations  as  in  the 
political  history  of  the  United  Statea 
ai  America* 

It  may  bo  very  safely  asserted  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  "Waslmig- 
ton,  that  country  has  never  had  a  chief 
magistiate  whose  right  to  the  dignity 
was  acknowledged  by,  and  whose  ad- 
ministration was  satisfactory  to,  the 
great  mass,  or  even  any  consitienibiii 
m^ority,  of  the  people.  Washington 
a]<me  received  the  unanimouB  vote  of 
the  presidoitial  electon.  Monroe  nomi- 
nally took  nearly  equal  rank  in  this  re- 
spect, reccivinf'  tho.  entire  electoral  vote, 
with  the  smgio  exception  of  that  of  one 
State ;  but  liis  apparent  popularity  was 
aoeidenta],  rather  wan  baaed  on  the  nni- 
TBiaal  esteem  of  the  people.  A  change 
of  only  three  votes  in  the  Electoral 
Collie  would  have  maile  Jefierson  Pre- 
sident, in  1797,  instead  of  the  elder 
Adama  In  IMl,  the  vote  for  Jeffenon 
and  Burr  was  a  tie,  and  the  fbimer  was 
finally  elected  only  after  thirty-five 
ballotings  by  the  House  of  Eepiesenta- 
tives. 

The  very  machineiy  of  a  presidential 
election,  ao  little  comprehended  abroad, 
often  defeata  the  preoiae  object  it  was 

nominally  designed  to  secure.  A  candi- 
date may  receive  a  **  plurality "  of  the 
votes  cast  throughout  the  country,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  electoral  college — 
thna  being  indorsed  as  the  choice  of 
the  people  themselves — and  yet  find 
himself  eventually  in  a  pmctical  mi- 
nority, and  compelled  to  yield  to  a  com- 
petitor whom  the  popalar  Toioe  has 
repudiated.  Strange  as  thia  may  aeeniy 
it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly  true. 

In  the  y<^ar  1824,  the  electoral  vote 
stood  as  follows;  for  General  Jackson, 

L  L 
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niiietjr-nine ;  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  eighty- 
fbur;  Mr.  Grawfoid,  forty-one;  and 

Mr.  Clay,  thirty-seven — clearly  indicat- 
iiig  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  voting 
population  desired  the  election  of  the 
first-named  candidate,  in  prelerence  to 
that  of  either  of  the  others ;  and,  accord- 
in;^  to  the  first  principles  and  strict 
spirit  of  democriitic  rules  and  (loctniios, 
this  expression  of  the  will  of  the  greater 
number  should  have  been  respected  in 
the  final  decision.  Yet^  because  Genenl 
JadEBon'a  plurality  was  not  an  abaolnte 
majority  over  all  the  othn  votea  couip 
bined,  that  decision  was  ^v^esteJ  from 
the  hands  of  tlie  Electoral  College,  and 
transferred  to  the  House  of  liepreseuta- 
tivea — a  body  composed  of  men  elected 
chiefly  with  regard  to  local  state  in- 
terests, ami  witliriut  an}'  reference  to  the 
prejqdential  contest — where,  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  such  issues  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  volee  of  entire 
States^  and  not  of  their  individaal  dele> 
gates,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  duly  chosen 
President,  although  the  number  of  votes 
cast  by  the  j)eople  for  General  Jackfon 
exceeiled,  by  more  than  one-sixth,  that 
polled  for  his  snceesefiil  opponent  As 
a  farther  proof  that  General  Jackson 
•was  nnilouhtcJly  the  real  favourite  of 
the  people  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
their  intentions  were  frustrated,  it  is 
proper  to  add  that,  fonr  yean  later, 
when  the  next  presidential  election  took 
place,  he  received  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  electoral 
votes  ;  while  the  number  cast  for  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  again  his  antagonist^ 
amounted  to  only  eighty-threa 

It  vill  be  Been,  therefore,  that  how- 
ever great  his  claims  to  the  honour,  and 
however  sincere  the  determination  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  people  to 
eonm  it  upon  him,  the  competitor  in 
the  presidential  race  who  primarily 
ont^trips  his  opponents  has  no  guarantee 
of  final  suet  083,  but  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ill-contrived  and  needlessly  compli- 
cated elective  system — one  of  the  defects 
of  the  present  Constitution,  which  ersn 
sad  experience  has  failed  to  induce  the 
American  Legislature  or  the  people  to 
correct. 


Again,  owing  to  some  strange  idiMp,* 
erssy  in  public  sentiment  or  action,  mm 
nniTeraally  recosnised  as  the  most  emi- 
nent and  deserving  nraong  Amerirttn 
statesmen  have  been  coldly  or  carelo<»lj 
rejected  by  the  people  en  maue^  although 
individually  acknowledged  to  be  not 
only  worthy  of  but  clearly  entitled  to 
this  high  distinction.  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  VV'ebsttr,  an<l  others  who  \w\<M 
be  named,  went  down  to  their  graves 
without  reaching  any  relatively  higher 
position  .than  that  of  Cabinet  Minister, 
under  men  infinitely  their  inft  nors  in 
every  respet  t,  hvX  who  had  accidenUiUy 
leaped,  at  one  l>i_>und,  almost  from  the 
ranks  of  the  commonalty  into  the  sopnais 
ehairof  ^tate.  On  the  other  handr 
Buccessful  presidantial  aspirante  hsTe 
sometimes  been  men  possessing  no 
le(,ntimate  claim  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  on  the  score  of  either  character, 
abilities,  or  public  services,  and  wbois 
elevation  has  been  alike  astounding  \n 
themselves  and  the  country  at  large. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  strange  and 
extreme  uncertainty  attending  a  presi- 
dential contest,  a  case  in  pomt  ni^  be 
adduced.   In  the  year  1658,  the  stito 
of  public  feeling  was  such  that  the  then 
Democratic  party  was  greatly  at  a  loss 
for  a  candidate  at  the  ensiling  election. 
Without  entering  into  details,  it  « 
enough  to  say  that  it  regarded  its  cfaanoi 
of  success  as  hopeless  ;  but,  aa  it  conld 
not  retire  altogether  from  the  fi.  W.  and 
as  its  most  prominent  members  decUn«l 
jeopardizing  their  future  prospects^ 
risking  what  appeared  to  be  inevitsw 
defeat^  the  nominating  convention  con- 
fined itself  to  selecting  some  in-livulu-il 
who  would  bo  r^nntpnted  with  the  luerc 
elory  of  having  been  a  candi>h^t'N 
the  right  to  transmit  to  his  poskrity 
aomewhat  questionable  recoid  that  be 
had  once  "  run  for  the  Presidency." 
other  words,  it  sought  for  a  man 
the  party  was  willing  to  sacrifice, 
who  was  equally  willing  to  be  sacnfiow- 
After  considerable  difficulty  he  dis- 
eoveied  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Piei^e- 
This  gentleman  had  been,  in^ieed,  » 
member  of  the  Upper  Hon^^  of  ( 'ongn^s^ 
and  also  one  of  the  numerous  miiit*^/ 
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generals  created  during^  the  Mexican 
war ;  but  eo  utter  a  btraiigor  was  he 
to  the  people  of  the  ooimtry,  that  even 
his  veiy  name  was  unknown,  and  imme- 
diately Tipon  the  announcement  of  his 
Domination,  tlie  entire  press,  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  simultaneously  and  sponta- 
seooaly  headed  its  editorial  articles  on 
the  BuLject  with  the  extaraoidinarf  ques- 
tion, "Who  is  Frank  Pierce  1"  Even 
tlie  Democratic  party  itsolf  apparently 
enjoyed  the  standing  joke  as  nnu  li  as 
its  opponent^  and  the  wliole  nation 
passed  the  interval  between  tiie  nomina- 
tiona  and  the  election  in  the  quiet  ex» 
pf^tation  that  Mr.  Pierre'f;  rote  in  the 
Electoral  College  would  Lo  scarcely 
worth  couuting.  And  yet^  ovmag  either 
to  an  unpardonable  apathy  on  ue  |Mitt 
of  the  Opposition,  or  to  the  tricky 
jnacliinery  before  mentioned — perhaps 
to  both — Mr.  Pierce  woke  np  oti»> 
morning,  a  few  weeks  later,  and  found 
himself  the  Fkeeident-elect  of  the  United 
States,  having  triumphed  over  no  lees  a 
personage  in  his  antagonist  than  the 
veteran  General  Scott,  who  had  grown 
grey  in  thu  service  of  the  now  ungrate- 
ful RepubUc.^ 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present 
President — Mr.  LincohK-reaohed  his 
position  ill  much  the  aamo  manner,  and 
owing  to  somewhat  similar  causes.  The 
Bepublican  party,  so  called,  at  that 
early  stage  of  its  existence,  had  litUe 
confidence  in  its  strength,  vdA,  was  un- 
willing to  risk  its  best  men  in  the  un- 
ceitain  contest.  Mr.  Seward,  confessedly 
occupying  the  most  prominent  position 
in  its  ranks,  refused  to  immolate  Liui 
self^  as  did  others  of  little  less  notori*  ty. 
Had  that  gentleman  then  accepted  the 
Republican  nomination,  the  probability 
is  that  we  should  havf  witnessed  none 
of  the  scenes  of  thu  } ast  few  months; 
for  the  Democratic  paitv,  North  and 
South,  reeogniring  in-  him  "  a  foeman 
worthy  of  its  steel,"  would,  doubtless 

'  rff.-nrp  i"  here  mten^led  towardB  Oeae- 
rsl  Fierce,  or  his  old  party.  That  gentiemaa 
really  made  a  very  good  Pnsld«iit^-es  modem 
Presidents  g<».  Th<?  circumstances  related 
were,  however,  so  apropos  to  the  point  they 
ilhiBtrate,  that  thsir  introdootlfiii  oould  not 
well  be  avoided. 


have  remained  intact,  and  prt-sented  an 
unbroken  front  to  iis  opponents,  instead 
of  dividing;  as  it  did,  on  compaiatively 
trivial  questions — whi  li  was,  Unques- 
tionably, the  real  and  sole  cause  of  its 
defeat,  and  led  to  the  fatal  consequences 
that  immediately  ensued- 

Still,  another  item  in  the  chapter  of 
accidents  must  not  he  overlooked.  The 
American  people,  in  the  excitement  of 
their  presidential  campaigns — at  least, 
in  inori'  modorn  times — seem  to  have 
stran^'i  ly  ignored  the  possibility  that 
the  popukr  idol  of  the  day  might  he 
unexpectedly  com]>eUed  to  yield  to  a  . 
Power  more  absolute  even  than  that 
which  raised  him  into  his  temporary 
greatness  The  king  never  dies — but  a 
president  may.  Tltylor  lived  but  Uttle 
more  than  a  year  after  his  inauguration, 
and  Harrison  only  a  single  month.  In 
both  instances,  the  Vice-Presidents,  who, 
ex  oficio,  assumed  the  superior  functions, 
would  certainly  never  have  been  selected 
hy  the  people  themselves  for  the  chief 
magistracy.  If  they,  too^  had  been 
stricken  from  their  sonts,  and,  subse- 
quently, others  in  the  line  of  surcc.^sion 
as  established  by  the  Constitution,  the 
presidential  ioffa  miriit  have  descended 
con-'tK;utively  upon  me  shoulders  of  in- 
dividuals still  more  incompetent  (al- 
though members  of  Congress),  and  wlio, 
under  no  circumstances,  would  have 
been  originally  elected  to  this  high  office 
and  intrusted  with  its  responsibilities.^ 
Whether  it  has  hitherto  been  the  result 
of  mvT"  rarolessneRS  on  the  jmrt  of  party 
leaders,  or  hua  aiiaen  from  the  paucity 
of  eligible  men  in  their  ranks,  or,  still 
again,  from  the  indisposition  of  the 
latter  to  accept  a  secondaiy  portion,  with 
a  pitiful  Balary,  at  the  expense  of  their 
other  fortunes,  it  is  certain  that  the 
policy  of  placing  wholly  impracticable 
men  where  the  aoddent  of  a  day  may 
clothe  them  with  the  supreme  power  is 

^  Hir.  Kbg,  who  wm  slooled  Tiee-PiMldeiit 

in  1852,  died  six  weeks  after  the  commence- 
metit  of  his  official  t«im,  never  having  entered 
upon  its  duties,  wUeii  wm  p«rfbrm«d  during 
that  Adtoinietmtion  by  a  presiding  officer 
elected  bv  tbe  Seoate  from  tlieir  own  number, 
who  would  b&Ve  beoomo  President  in  ak-^c  uf 
tlw  dsath  of  tho  theninonmbont  of  tbat  offioa. 
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a  bad  one,  and  lias  so  far  worked  disas- 
troody. 

Rmgtilnly  enough.  In  a  eofonfay  that 

has  always  based  its  f^tjatnes^  its 
peaceful  policy  nnd  avocations,  and  whose 
standing  army  had  never  exceeded  fifteen 
thowiamd  men,  tihe  popular  sentiiiient 
has  ever  been  affected  more  strongly  by 
the  military  renown  of  a  presidentiid 
caTidi'l'ito  than  by  the  highest  attributes 
ofstatesmanahip  he  might  possess.  While 
fourteen  of  the  sixteen  Presidents  have 
been  edneated  onginaUy  to  the  legal 
prafession,  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
thoroiijliU'  siiccessfiil  coini)ctitor8  for 
that  olhce  have  hitherto  invariably  been 
men  holding  the  rank  of  General — par 
€xemplff  Washington,  Jackson,  Hazrisoo, 
Taylor,  and  even  Pierce.  It  may  be 
safely  assnmcd  tliat,  owing  to  recent 
events,  the  niilitarv  element  has  become 
and  will  continue  more  formidable  thaa 
ever,  and  be  ahsohitfllT  dominant  In  all 
political  niAtien  in  the  United  States 
for,  at  leai't,  some  jrean  to  oome. 

The  political,  or  official,  AmcnVRn  year 
may  be  said  to  commence  and  ttnuanate 
at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  the  fourth  day 
ofMarc^  Ote  the  biennial  leeaxrence  of 
that  day,  and  ptecisely  at  that  hour,  the 
current  Congre<?s  expires,  by  Ci)iLstitu- 
tional  limitiition,  and  also,  at  tlie  end  of 
every  fourth  year,  the  current  Adimni- 
stiitiom  ceases  to  exist^ 

The  fiist  sot  of  the  Presidentelect  is 
to  take  the  oath  of  office ;  the  simple 
cerfMtionics  attending  which  are  always 
now  performed  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, and  constitute  what  is  called  his 
InauguiaticKn.    These  inaugural  cere- 

1  For  many  yearn  it  wm  customuj  for  Con* 
gress  to  odjouro,  tint  die,  on  th«  3d  of  March  ; 
but,  more  recently,  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tives,  at  least,  ha«  prolonged  ita  laat  Mttion 
ihroagh  that  night,  and,  not  xiiifrequeBtly, 
down  to  the  very  mid-day  »troke  of  the  clock 
ou  the  4th.  The  wtabliahmeat  of  thia  jpar- 
tiottlar  day  had  no  refermioe  to  any  national 
or  hiatorical  occurrer  ,  1  nt  v{m\  jmn-ly  the 
remit  of  accident.  On  the  13th  of  September, 
1788,  the  old  Congreee  paiaed  a  naolntion 
fixing  a  future  day  for  the  ajtpointmont  of  the 
first  preaideutial  electors,  another  for  the 
eltekoni  to  maet  and  dodare  ibeir  Toto,  and  a 
third  for  the  formal  commencement  of  nati* mal 
prooeedings  under  the  ConatituUon.  These 


monies  have  always  taken  place  at  the 
National  Capitol,  except  in  the  cases  of 
Washington  and  the  elder  Adam.%  when 
they  occurred  respectively  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  first  President  inaugurated  at  Wash- 
ington-H>n  theitiiof  XanshylSOl.  In 
earlier  times  there  nas  even  lees  fat' 
mality  and  excitement  attending  thess 
occasions  than  at  present — the  Presi- 
dent, simply  attended,  going  quietly  to 
one  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  takuig 
the  oath  in  the  presence  of  thsi  body 
and  the  few  spectators  who  could 
accommodated  in  tlie  Clianiber.  Mr. 
Monrof's  inau^niration,  in  1817,  was  the 
first  lliai  took  place  more  puhlicly,  azul 
the  custom  then  established  hss  ever 
gince  prevailed ;  except  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Atlams,  in  1825,  when  the- 
ceremonial  occurred  in  the  Rej^r.  -.-nta- 
tives*  HalL  Mr.  Tyler,  indeed,  t<>jk  the 
oath  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  varioos  heads  of  depatt- 
ments;  and  Mr.  fiUmon*at  theCa}  it'  >l ; 
but,  in  either  case,  there  was  no  otlier 
ceremony,  and  the  act  itself  was  pro- 
bably one  of  supererogation,  as  the  ob- 
ligations originsUy  administered  to  these 
gentlemen,  as  Vice-Presidents,  contem- 
plat<.'d  thf  ]i'  i«sibility  of  their  subeeqnent- 
ly  a.ssuniuig  the  suj)erior  functions.  The 
inaugural  ceremonies,  in  modem  time% 
sie  briefly  as  follows : — 

At  twelve  o'clock,  or  very  ahdilj 
after,  the  President-elect,  usually  accoofc- 
panied,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  by  the 
retiring  President,  makes  his  appvar- 
ance  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  are 
ahready  assembled  the  membeis  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  National  Jndidaty, 

days  were  consecutively  the  first  WednesJaiys 
in  Jannacy,  February,  and  March,  of  the  en- 
suing year,  and  tho  latter  cliance-l  to  fall,  in 
the  year  1789,  on  the  fpvirth  day  of  the  uiooth. 
On  that  day,  the  nc-w  CongroM  aeeoidmgly 
met ;  but,  owin^  to  there  being  no  quorum  of 
tho  Senate  prenonsly  in  attendance,  WasLing- 
tori's  iuau^uration  as  PresiiK-nt  did  not  take 
place  until  the  30th  of  the  following  April. 
Sabaequently,  by  an  Aot  of  tho  tttno  Congress, 
hU  term  of  office,  and  that  of  all  the  aulx>rdi- 
uate  members  of  the  Qovemment,  wera  do* 
elared  to  date  back  to  Iba  4tli  of  Ifareh,  iriddi 
(liy  liua  coutimied  to  tb'.'  i-re-^ent  time  tO  b* 
the  commencement  of  the  official  year. 
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the  heads  of  deporfcrnents,  and  other 
offieuli,  wiih  a  few  diatiiigaiBhed  speo- 

tatoTS ;  when  the  oath  of  office  is  ad- 
TniTii^^trrcd  to  the  Tice-Presideiit-«;lect, 
m  order,  chiefly,  to  perfect  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Senate,  of  which  he  then 
iMOomes,  and  oontiiraeB,  the  piedding 
officer.  Immediately  after  this  cere- 
mony, a  proce8.sion  is  formed  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  portico,  on  tlie  eastern  front 
of  the  Capitol,  over  the  steps  leading 
to  whieli  a  spacious  platform  has  lieen 
erected.  Hie  extennive  area,  immedi- 
ately in  fron^  is  densely  packed  with  a 
living  maRs,  of  }>n\\\  sexes,  many  of 
whom  liave  journey eJ  perliaps  tliousiimls 
of  miles  in  order  to  be  present  at  this 
eiowning  triiunph  of  their  political  chie£ 
The  procession  is,  of  coiirse,  received 
"with  the  usual  manifcstatinTis-  rif  enthu- 
eiixsm  ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  the 
slightest  demonstration  ot  dissatisfaction 
ia  made  liy  the  partiiaiu  of  the  defeated 
pieeidential  candidate^  who  euhmit  good 
natnrcdly  to  the  temporary  prostration 
of  their  dearest  hopes,  and  philosophi- 
cally console  themselves  and  each  other 
with  the  sanguine  expectation  of  "  bet- 
ter lock  next  time." 

After  an  a  i  mpropriate  prayer,  Usually 
"by  some  diatinguLslied  clergyman,  the 
President-elect,  without  robes  or  any 
other  olhcial  insigniuj  advances  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  and  reads  hu 
Insngural  Address ;  which  occupies  a 
space  of  time  that  depends  uikju  its 
author's  caprice,  or,  rather,  upon  the 
number  of  weighty  topics  then  agitating 
the  publie  mkhd  He  la  expected  to 
touch  npon  every  suhjeet — past^  present, 
or  prospective — that  possesses,  or  isUkely 
to  possess,  any  interest  for  any  portion 
of  the  people.  It  may  be  hero  said,  in 
reply  to  the  wonder  often  expressed, 
and  the  pleasantry  Indulged  in,  espe- 
cially by  Englishmisn,  on  account  of  the 
sometimes  exlrava{»ant  lenj:^tli  of  this 
and  other  Pr«'^itlential  Aildre^ses,  that 
the  Inaugural  is  supjwsed  to  indicate 
minutdy  the  Aitare  policy  of  the  new 
Government,  and  that  the  Annual 
IMessages  of  the  President  afford  the 
only  lutidium  of  direct  conmiuuication 
between  tlio  Government  and  the  peo- 


ple. While  the  members  of  the  British 
Ministry  must  also  have  seats  in  one  of 

the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  may 
there  be  publicly  questioned  in  rei^ard 
to  any  of  their  acts  and  puvj  )ses,  lu 
the  United  6tates  the  heads  oi  depart- 
ments must  not  be  members  of  Con* 
gress ;  and,  therefore,  no  infoimation 
can  be  obtained  from  them  on  any  sub- 
ject, except  such  as  they  may  choose  to 
afford,  in  writing,  in  response  to  a  for- 
mal resolution  of  that  Dody.  Of  the 
two  systems,  I  say  very  fnmkly,  aa  an 
American,  that  I  much  prefer  the  one 
in  vogue  in  England.  Put  it  may  bo 
very  re;idily  seen  thiit  the  ])cople  of  the 
United  States  depend  greatly  upon  these 
periodical  messages  for  their  loiowledgo 
of  Government  policy  and  oonduct  gene- 
rally, and  shape  their  future  political 
action,  individually  and  collectively, 
according  to  their  approval  or  condem- 
nation of  the  revelationa  and  proposi- 
tions which  they  contain.  ^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Inaugural 
Address,  or,  usually,  before  the  closing 
sentences  have  been  read,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kational  Supreme  Court, 
wearing  his  official  robe,  administers  the 
oath  of  office,  in  the  following  form  : — 
The  President,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  lays 
his  other  upon  an  open  Bible,  and 
repeats  the  fonnula  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  which  constitutes  the 
oTilv  cerf^Tuonial  recognised  in  that  in- 
strument, as  follows  : — 

''I  do  sulemnly  swear  that  I  will 
**  fidthfully  execute  the  c^ke  of  Freei. 
**  dent  of  the  United  States,  and  will, 

to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve^  pro- 

^  It  may  be  iuteredtiug  to  kaow  that  so 
eager  are  the  people  to  obtain  these  Addremes 
and  Measages  at  the  earliest  j^oaaible  moment, 
and  M  unwilling  to  await  tiieir  reception  after 
^heir  delivery,  eyen  through  the  rupid  medium 
of  the  tel^^ipmph,  that  later  President*  have  suf- 
fered them  to  be  privatdy  printed  in  advancei 
and  copies  to  be  Rcnt  to  oertaiu  confidential 
offictals  in  the  various  eiUes,  by  whom  they 
•re  fumiahed  to  the  pfineipM  newspapers  m 
soon  as  a  telegmm  announces  their  delivery  at 
Washington,— by  which  means  they  are  read 
ahnoat  Smultaneomly  in  looslitiM  a  thomuMl 
miles  apart,  an  i  wiUun  an  hooT  Of  thsir  UttSi^ 
auce  at  the  CapilaL 
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"  tect^  ami  defend  the  Constitution  of 
« the  TTnited  States." 

And  this  is  alL  With,  the  utterance 
of  these  simple  but  solemn  "wnrJs,  the 
man,  but  yestenlny  one  of  the  j>eople, 
becomes  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
millions,  and  capable  of  aelt  that  eliall 
ahake  the  nnxTenal  worid  to  its  centtei 

Xbe  procession  now  retires,  the  crowd 
dispfn'oa,  nnd  the  capital  restimos  its 
usual  avocations.  A  few  peaceiiltlc  can- 
non, perhaps,  announce,  through  their 
brasen  months,  the  tehnuuition  of  the 
ceremony  ;  a  military  band  accompanies 
the  carriagos  of  tho  Prpsitlrnt  aiul  hi.s 
retinue  to  his  new  home  ;  liar's  wave 
from  tho  public  buildings  and  hotels  j 
the  labble  cheer  the  passing  cavalcade ; 
and  tiien  every  one  goes  abmit  his  hnsi- 
ness,  -whatever  it  may  be,  until  the 
eveniTi;:,',  when  the  "  White  House,"  the 
presidential  mansion,  is  thrown  open 
for  a  public  kv^  The  Ftesident  is 
Tisitedm  the  afternoon  by  the  diplomatio 
eoipe  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages, anil  by  noon  tho  next  day,  if  not 
before,  may  be  found  in  his  cabinet  fairly 
at  work  —  completing  the  unhuished 
labours  of  his  joedecessor,  or  initiatmg 
the  dianges  and  new  measures  to  which 
he  is  committed  by  the  peculiar  policy 
of  his  party. 

In  case  of  the  re-election  of  a  Presi- 
dent^ the  public  inaugural  ceremonies 
have  heretolbre  been  dispensed  with ; 
the  oath  being  then  taken,  as  a  simple 
necessary  formality,  in  one  of  tlie  Halls 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  presence  of  that 
body  and  the  heads  of  departments.  It 
is  proper  also  to  a^y  thal^  in  aome  in- 
stances,  the  public  proceesion  and  other 
demonstrations  of  the  populace  are  on  a 
more  extensive  scale ;  military  bands 
and  political  clubs  coming  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country  in  coder  to  gratify 
their  own  enrioaity,  and  add  to  the  idat^ 
of  the  occasion  ;  but,  oven  when  the 
utmost  excitement  exist-s  and  the  great- 
est extravagance  is  displayed,  the  con- 
trast between  the  presidential  inaugura- 
tion and  the  coronation  of  a  European 
monarch  may  he  said  to  be  aliDoat 
■infinite. 

The  influx  of  strangers  on  these  occa- 


siojis  is  enormous,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  many  persons,  who  can  find  no  m- 
commodation  in  the  city  or  its  vidni^^ 
to  sleeji  for  one  or  two  nights  in  tents 
and   temj)orary  sheds  erected  in  the 
public  grounds,  or  even  to  obtain  such 
lert  aa  they  may  in  hackney  coadiee  and 
other  coveted  vehidea  The  ordinary 
attendance  at  the  inaugural  ceremony  ia 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  pcr*uns,  and,  in  case 
the  day  proves  stormy,  the  diiipky  of 
ambreUaa  akmeisaenrioua  sight,  wiartii 
journeying  some  distance  to  witness.  It 
is  customary  to  close  the  tfcy  with  a 
grand  inaugural  ball  atone  of  the  public 
saloons;  but  this  is  entirely  unofficial  ^ 
in  its  duoaofeer,  althoogh  the  fteaidflDi 
and  his  Muite  are  usually  present  during 
some  portion  of  the  festivities. 

Any  natural -bom  citixcn  of  the 
United  States,  having  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  is  eligible  to  the  office 
of  Rpeaident^  and  no  other  raqninmeiita 
or  disabilities  are  reo(^niaedin  the  Con- 
stitution ;  80  that,  to  state  an  extreme 
case,  the  rag-picker  of  yesterday  might 
become  the  (Jhief  Executive  of  to-day. 
Although  his  tsnn  of  office  ezpiraa  it 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  may  be  le- 
elected  fis  ofte-n  as  liLs  particular  partiznns 
can  succeed  in  their  efforts  at  thr  polls, 
or  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativi^  aa 
the  last  nsoti  No  ineomhent^  howeieg^ 
has  yet  been  snlfered  to  retain  the  offioe 
for  more  than  two  terms,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if,  under  the  pecidiar 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  o\ving 
to  the  uncertain  temperament  of  such  a 
heterogeneous  people^  any  man  living 
coold  acquire  the  dagrce  of  popularity 
necessarj'  to  carry  him  crtfelv  through  a 
third  ordeal  like  that  tn  v.  iiich  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  are  always  sub- 
jected. 

It  is  a  singular,  bnt^  after  all,  not  un> 
natural  fact,  that  the  American  Presi- 
dents are  seldom  heard  of  ^ifter  their 
enibiced  retirement  from  the  high  dig- 
nity to  which  they  have  been  tsmporaiily 
elevated.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  s^ipear 
to  have  sunk  into  almost  total  obscority; 
and  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Washington  himself — ^who  stood  • 
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and  ever  must  siwnd  alone  and  apart 
fiom  aU  afhen  in  the  estimation  of  hsB 

country  and  the  world — even  the  occa- 
sions of  their  deaths  have  failed  to  excite 
more  than  a  passing  attention,  mani- 
fested chieily  iu  a  iornial  attendance 
upon  ceorfeain  Amend  ceremonies  common 
in  such  cases,  and  the  rehearsal  in  the 
daily  journals  of  .1  few  Hographical  ajul 
historical  reminiscences  relating  to  their 
respective  careers.    Among  the  earlier 
PresldantB  Ihen  vn,  of  eouTse,  some 
names  that  cannot  aoon  be  forgotten, 
because  they  are  identified  with  the 
moro  prominent  features  in  the  history 
of  the  country  itself,  and  acquired,  from 
Ihifl  and  other  causes,  a  world-wide  re- 
putation ;  but  vho  erer  bean,  in  these 
days,  of  at  least  some  who  have  held 
that  offioe  daring  the  last  tvroity-liye 
years  1 

-  Probably  this  state  of  things  is  owing 
mainly  to  tiie  ftet  that  the  eK-Prasidents 

have,  with  a  single  exception,  withdrawn 
■wholly  from  public  life  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  respective  terms  of  otHce — per- 
liaps  under  the  impression,  whether  mis- 
taken or  otherwise,  that  it  would  be  an 
inftaction  of  peisonal  or  national  dignily 
if  they  were  to  accept  and  occupy  a 
more  humljle  station.  Mr.  Van  Burcn 
retired,  in  1841,  t^)  lii.s  ju-ivatc  re.'^ideuce 
on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  there  re- 
mained, engaged  solely,  according  to  the 
standing  national  joke,  in  "cultivating 
cabbage.^; and  I  venture  to  say  tliat  he 
is,  to  the  rising  generation  of  America, 
as  muclx  of  a  niytli  as  the  Khan  of  Tar- 
taiy  Of  the  BegtUn  of  Ooda^  Genenl 
Hazrisom  died  in  office.   His  acddeotal 

1  Since  the  t«zt  was  written,  tha  news  of 
Mr.  Tan  Bureu*8  deoetiae  has  been  received  in 
England.  As  n  remarkable  and  pertinent  con- 
firmatioo  of  tha  atAtemaata  Already  made,  I 
<|iiota  verUiiim  from  the  newapaper  annonnoe- 
xnent  of  this  and  other  events  :  — 

"  The  steamer  OoUUn  Gatt  sailed  from  San 
FVandaoo  «n  tha  21ai  of  July,  with  1,000.000 
'•■n  p ccie  for Now Tork| and  270*000 dola* 
for  England. 

"Bx'FrM&ti  Vm  Bmtn  U  dead. 

"The  price  of  flour  is  qn  ted  20doll>pw 
bbL    Fresh  meat  SOc  to  40c  per  lb." 

An  oK'Praaidam'a  daath  unoeremonioosly 
tandwkhi'rf  between  a  shipmoot  oC  apode  aiBO 
the  price  of  i  reah  meat  I 


succeesor,  Mr.  Tyler,  returned  to  bis 

Citation  in  Vizginia.  It  is  related  of 
tbat,  shortly  after,  his  neighbours, 
in  n  spirit  of  i)loa.^ntry,  elected  him  to  the 
abno.st  menial  office  of  overeeer  of  the 
public  roads  in  his  vicinity  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  resenting  what  amounted  prao* 
tically  to  an  insiUt,  he  not  only  accepted 
the  prist,  hilt  act'i^lly  porformcd  its 
duties  in  .such  a  rigid  manner,  and  ex- 
acted from  the  jesters  so  strict  a  fultii- 
ment  of  tbe  leqairemcnts  of  tbe  law  on 
their  part,  that  they  were  ghui  to  beg 
him,  although  vainly,  to  resign.  He 
died  a  few  months  ago,  and,  .'Jad  to  say, 
owing  to  recent  occurrences,  without  the 
usual  recognition  of  the  event  that  would 
otherwise  have  bem  made  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  people  over  whom  be 
had  once  ruled.  Mr.  Polk  sought  his 
ohl  home  in  Tennessee,  and  died  shortly 
after.  General  Taylor  died  in  office, 
bu^  had  be  lived,  would  scarcely  bave 
resumed  bis  rank  and  duties  in  the 
national  army.  His  successor,  Mr.  Fill- 
more, the  second,  and,  as  yet,  tho  la.=*t  of 
the  accidental  Presidents,  returned  to 
bis  office  and  bis  law  books,  but  bis  own 
notoriety  as  a  barrister  does  not  appear 
to  have  increased  by  reason  of  his  tem- 
porary greatness.  He  Uved  quietly,  and 
very  plainly,  at  "Ruffalo — respected,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  ami  a  citizen,  but  un- 
recognised and  to  many  even  unknown 
as  an  ex-PresidentJ;  and  he  is  now 
actually  serving  as  n.  volunteer  in  tho 
army,  and  occupying  no  hii^her  post 
than  that  of  captain  in  one  of  the  >i'ew 
York  regiments.  General  Pierce,  wbo 
entered  office  under  a  load  of  personal 
sorrow  that  almost  overwhelmed  him, 
and  completely  crushed  the  partner 
of  his  life,  has  devoted  his  whole  time 
since  bis  retirement  to  foreign  travel  and 
other  reereations,  in  tbe  bope  of  alleviat- 
ing the  grief  from  wbich  the  latter  seems 
destined  never  to  recover.^  Mr.  Buchanan 
ha.s  remained  phut  up  in  his  bachelor 
quarters,  occupying  himself  with  his  auto- 
biography, by  wbidi  be  hopes  to  prove 
that  be  could  not  have  averted  the  occur- 

'  Thau*  obIj  ohOd,  a  promking  son,  was 

killeil  Viy  ;i  railway  accident,  l^r-rorc  their  own 
eyea,  just  before  Mr.  Pieroe'a  inauguration. 
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leooes  of  the  past  fern  montiui— a  faaifal 
lespoonbiUfy  thai  tiran^  mOliona  of 

people,  comprising  his  old  political 
friends  as  well  a^^  foes,  seem  disposed 
to  tkrust  upon  him.  The  record  of  Mr. 
Unfioln'a  ziitaie  caimot^  of  be 
hflie  written ;  there  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  military  element  before 
mentioned,  and  other  weighty  pohticai 
causes,  will  effectually  prevent  his  re- 
eleetloii  to  tbe  post  he  now  occupies ; 
and  his  destiny  ia  probably  a  letum  to 
his  old  functions  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  bar. 

The  only  ex-President  who  ever  tram- 
pled all  ideas  of  infringing  his  own  or 
the  nattom's  dignity  under  foot»  and  pos- 
sessed the  moral  conmge  to  exemplify 
in  his  own  person  one  of  the  strongest 
peculiarities  of  democratic  institutions, 
was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams;  who,  in 
1831,  only  two  yearn  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Preaideni^,  being  then  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  liaving  alread}'' 
spent  forty  years  in  the  public  service, 
took  his  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress,  which  he  letained,  literaUyy 
until  his  death— Ibr  he  was  finally 
stricken  down  in  his  place,  and  saw 
"the  last  of  earth in  the  Speaker's 
room,  only  a  few  yards  distant  I  have 
never  heard  i\mi,  by  pursuuig  this  course, 
he  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of 
a  solitary  individual,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  this  por- 
tion of  Ills  nnroer  is  proUably  that  in 
which  ho  ac(iuired  his  greatest  reputa- 
tion, and  by  which  his  memoiy  will  be 
longest  perpetuated. 

A  series  of  singular  coincidences  in 
connexion  with  the  demise  of  no  less 
than  Uuee  of  the  Presidents,  excited 
extraordinary  interest  at  the  time  of 
their  ooenrrence,  and  are  still  refoted 
1  Hlsoim: 


to  as  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  class.    On  the  4th  of  July,  1 826, 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of    the  nation,  died  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  im- 
mediate snccessom  of  Washington  in  the 
executive  office.    Tliey  were  both  origi- 
nally lawyers,  bitli   niombers  of  the 
Congress  which  tleclarcd  the  national 
independence,  both  on  the  coumutLce 
by  which  the  f  deelsmtion  itaelf  was 
reported;  one  was  actually  the  author 
of  that  memorable  instrument,  and  the 
other  one  of  its  strongest  advisers  and 
supporters,  while  both  signed  it ;  both 
were  sitbeeqnently  employed  on  foreign 
missions^  both  became  Yice-Piesidenta^ 
and  both,  finally,  Pr^dente ;  and  both, 
having  assisted   so  materially  at  the 
nation's  birth,  and  watched  and  fostered 
its  growth  for  exactly  half  a  century, 
sank,  at  almost  the  same  moment^  into 
their  final  rest,  and  their  memoiiea  re- 
ceived jointly   tlie   funereal  honours 
bestowed  upon  them  by  llieir  mourning 
country.    It  is  doubtful  if  a  parallel 
ean  be  finind  anywhere  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

But  to  add  to  this  extraordinary  re- 
cord, the  death  of  James  Monroe,  the 
fifth  President,  occurred  just  five  years 
later,  in  the  year  1831,  and  also  on  the 
4tiiofJnly.  AlthoQgh  he  had  not  been 
personally  connected  with  the  history  of 
thn  T^eclaration  of  In*l*'p<'ndence,  y»^t  ha 
had  afterwards  been  one  of  its  lirmest 
defenders,  and  owed  his  eminence  to  it<> 
existence  and  perpetuation. 

Singularly  enough  also,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  sixth  President,  and  Monroe's 
immediate  successor,  died  on  the  22d 
of  February — another  anniveisaxy  little 
less  sacred  to  AmeKioans  than  that  of 
the  4th  of  July,  via.  that  of  the  birUi- 
day  of  Washington, 
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